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Part Four 


A THIRD WORLD 
OF PLANNING 

In the last chapter of Part Three we tfecl to account in an abstract and 
siimmaiy way for the main differences in initial conditions between the 
South Asian countries today and the Western countries at the time of 
their emergence from relative economic stagnation into the era of indus¬ 
trialization and rapid development, So far we have not considered poli¬ 
cies.^ The task in Part Four is to study this category of conditions for 
development. In this and the next four chapters we shall focus our atten¬ 
tion on one of the determinants of policies, namely, ideologies. 

An ideology can be studied from two different angles. One is its content 
of Ideals and ideas. The ideology is then itself viewed as a theory. It is 
tested in regard to its logical consistency, the adequacy to reality of its 
idea,s about facts and about the causal relations between facts, and the 
significance and relevance of its ideals as value premises for practical 
conclusions and political action in the particular society. This approach 
is the traditional one for economists,“ In studying an ideology as a theory, 

’ Chapter 14, Section 1; Appendix 2, Section 5. 

“Except that the value premises have mually been “objectifled" by means of a 
metapliyslcal construct; see Prologue, Section 9, and Appendix 2, Section 14 et passim. 
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A Third World of Planning 

an economist may dismiss it as untrue or irrelevant, or he may modify 
it and develop it into a more accomplished theory. This is what the whole 
post-war discussion of planning for development is about. In Appendix 2 
(Pai'ts III and IV) and In Appendices 3 and 4 we examine the ideology 
of planning as a theory. But an ideology should also be looked on as a fact 
- as an aspect of the social reality from which policies emerge that, in 
their turn, influence actual development. Like other social facts it has to 
be ascertained, and also to be explained in terms of its origins and its 
spread and influence, that is, in causal terms. It is a guiding principle of 
this book that in studying underdevelopment, development, and planning 
for development in South Asia, the ideologies must be counted among 
the social facts, 

We shall find that in these countries, policies develop in the context 
of totally different ideologies from those in the Western countries in their 
early stages of development. In this introductory chapter we shall start 
our analysis by considering the general ideology of planning for develop¬ 
ment because it holds a central position among the modernization ideals.^ 
In Chapters 16-19 we shall then study how other ideological elements, 
the ideas of equality, socialism, and democracy, have been integrated 
into the ideology of planning. In regard to all these ideological elements, 
we are interested in their conceptual content, in their rationale from the 
point of view of our main value premises “ broadly, the modernization 
ideals-in tlie causes of their spread as a result both of domestic condi¬ 
tions and influences from abroad, and in the relationships between them, 
causally as well as “theoretically.” We are interested also in how the ideals 
expressed in ideologies compare with actual conditions in the South 
Asian countries and, even more, with the development of those condi¬ 
tions; and in the role of ideologies in the determination of policies. 

As the field of study so outlined is immense, our analysis will have to 
concern itself with only the essential and common features and will often 
be focussed mainly on India, where the ideological discussion is fuller 
and carried on in more explicit terms. Even there we shall be interested 
only in dre main line of thinking and not take into account diversity of 
ideologies.. 

* Chapter 2, Section 4, 


Chapter 15 


SPREAD AND IMPACT 
OF THE IDEOLOGY 
OF PLANNING 

1 An Interventionist and Rationalist Approach 

The basic principle in the ideology of economic planning is that the 
state shall take an active, indeed the decisive, role in the economy: by its 
own acts of investment and enterprise, and by its various controls—in¬ 
ducements and restrictions — over the private sector, the state shall initiate, 
spur, and steer economic development. These public policy measures shall 
be rationally coordinated, and the coordination be made explicit in an 

over-all plan for a specified number of years ahead. 

The whole complex ideology of planning, in all its manifestations, is 
thus essentially rationalist in approach and interventionist in conclusions. 
It is committed to the belief that development can be brought about or 
accelerated by government intervention. Economic conditions, in particu¬ 
lar, need not remain as they are or evolve under the influence merely of 
“natural forces.” Instead, it is felt that these conditions and their evolution 
should be under state control so that the economic system can be moved 
in a desired direction by means of intentionally planned and rational y 
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coordinated state policies.^ The strategy for these policies would emerge 
as a set of practical inferences from rational analysis of the facts in a 
country’s situation and the positing of certain development goals.® All 
those in the South Asian region who urge state economic planning agi’ee, 
in principle, that it should benefit the common people, concentrate on 
raising the levels of living of the poorest strata in the nation, and express ^ 

the will of the nation as a whole, These and some other ingredients of the 
modern planning ideology as it is propounded in the region are separately 
considered in Chapters 16-19. In the present chapter, we shall be con¬ 
cerned with the more technical aspect of the planning ideology; its de- 
mand for coordination of policies by means of a plan. | 

This interventionist and rationalist idea of state economic planning rep- i 

resented the more of a break with the past as the South Asian countries — j 

outside the foreign enclaves — were, and are, so largely stagnant, with ; 

most of their people traditional in outlook and inclined to accept things 
as they are, Its appearance in this Rip Van Winkle world, among people 
still drowsy with the slumber of centuries, makes the challenge of state 
economic planning all the more dramatic, 

Once the possibility of change by means of rationally coordinated state 
actions is accepted, many, indeed most, social and political conditions in , 

these countries begin to appear undesirable and in need of reform.® As the ; 

modernization ideology spreads, changes in almost every respect beyond ! 

the purely “economic” come to be regarded as themselves desirable goals ; 

for policy, It will seem necessary, for example, to improve levels of nutri- ' 

tion, housing, health, education, and general culture; to break up the 
rigidities of social stratification; to equalize opportunities and increase t 

social mobility; to make local and sectional community organization more 
effective; to extend and intensify participation by the people in such 
communities as well as in the national community; and to base that 
participation on more rational considerations of their true interest, State 
policies that aim at improvements such as these in “non-economic” condi¬ 
tions have, in addition to their independent value, an instrumental value 
since the same conditions that are regarded as undesirable in themselves 
also act as obstacles and inhibitions to economic development; changes 
in them are therefore means for attaining economic development, Causa- 

‘ “Planning consists of integrating and having an over-all view of the general condi- 
tioii.s and then trying to progress dl along the line, given certain priorities.” (fawa- 
harlal Nehru in a speech before the Economic Planning Conference, New Delhi, 1950.) 

’ "But, there is no doubt that if economic and social problems are analy,sed objec¬ 
tively and assessed in terms of certain well-defined criteria, a course of action best 
calculated to produce the desired results could be mapped out, Society is no longer 
content passively to evolve; it wants to develop, Planning is thus purposive adaptriion 
of resources to social ends.” (India, Government of. Planning Commission, The First 
Five Tear Plan, A Draft Outline, New Delhi, 1951, p. 8.) 

“The points made in the remainder of tliis section are developed technically and in 
greater detail in Parts II and III of Appendix 2, 
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tion is circular; not only would improvement in these conditions make 
possible, or speed up, economic development, but the engendering of 
economic development would tend to improve these other, non-economic 
conditions.^ 

In this way planning becomes the intellectual matrix of the entire 
modernization ideology} And the demand for national development 
comes to encompass all strivings for political, social, and economic re¬ 
form. In the public discussion it is now taken for granted that many, or 
indeed all, of those undesirable conditions that together constitute under¬ 
development do not exist independently of each other, hut are interde¬ 
pendent,® Economic development is thus understood to be a “human 
problem.** This is, of course, the view taken by social scientists whenever 
they leave narrow and technical economic questions and deal with plan¬ 
ning as an integral whole. Development plans often explicitly define plan¬ 
ning as a comprehensive attempt to reform all unsatisfactory conditions.® 
This view is reflected also in the broad goals and ambitions of most of the 
plans, which go beyond economic policies in the narrow meaning,® 

Various kinds of biases get in the way of this broader vision. These 
biases are discussed in the Prologue and in Appendices 2, 3, and 4, 


“A model of circular causation with cumulative effects, implied in this approach, 
is .sketched in Part II of Appendix 2. 

“ Chapter 2, Section 4. 

““The inter-relationship between many aspects of the development of human re¬ 
sources can be readily demonstrated. When vast numbers of the population are under¬ 
nourished, 01-clad, illiterate, sick, under-employed and poor, the energies ot the 
people are necessarily at a low ebb. One deficiency leads to another m an endless 
of contagion. Economic and human aspects of the Plan prograi^es are also 
interdependent Productivity is affected by conditions of hedth education, and wel¬ 
fare among Ae workers and their families. The success of health measures, /n tarn, 
is partly contingent upon improvements in housing and public sanitation and m levels 
ofWcy andlnderLnding among the people, ... The emphasis kter cw and 
the relative weighting of technical and cultural components at the various Jfvels of 
IcLn! must\e delated to tire need for better product!^, 
hiffher livine standards among various groups of the coramuniW, (Pakistan, Gove 
ment of. Flaming Commission, Second Five Year Plan (1960-65), Karachi, June, 1 , 

pp, 329-30.) 1 j T, I „ 

““Finally national planning in India is based on a coordinated approach to eco¬ 
nomic and^social probfems. ‘The problem is not merely one of 
in a narrow technical sense but of improving the quahty of human hfe f ^ 
iin an institutional framework adequate to the wider ends m view,,.. )« 

■Ldi»Upp™ch t. PlJg,- 1" B# SiniK ei, F —»’t Sod.1 Same, 

Macmillan, London, [no date], p, 369.) „ j, . 

'“Develonment . . touches all aspects of community life and has to be viewed 
comnSSy Economic planning thus extends itself into extra-economic spheres 
educational, social and culturS.” (India, Government of. Planning Commission, Secon 

Five-Year Plan, New Delhi, 1956, p. 1.) .u -1 «nliK 

““Any program of national economic development must cover social and pohh- 
1 i, au the economic,” (Philippines, Government of the, Nationm Lot 

Zml Council, The Five-Year Economic and Social Development Program for 
1957-1961, Manila, January, 1957, mimeographed, p, 9.) 
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anti wi' Hliall rt'ltirii ti» llit'iii laltt in nuiiiy (‘onufilitiiis; their geuenil elhrl 
i*; In tni'ii intuvst away Imm h'vels nC living, attitudes, and institutinns. 

This |)artiiiilar line nl (Tilieism will nnt he pursued in the present eliapter. 

We shall instead talk of 'Vetniiaiiie” develnpinent as il' it einhraeetl the 
whiilepiirpnse of planning, 

2 Anolfm Idffi.mioi' in Inilitil Sifufifion 

In .Smith Asia as elsewliere, this inten-enfinnisl and ratinnalist ajipntaeh 
In eemitiniie develn]tiiienl, wliieli vievs s it as a proper enneern of the state 
and a matter lor planning, nrigiiiated within the .small iiifelleetmil elite 
of the edneuteil elass, Thrnngh many nieehanisins, and with transfnrma- 
lions and dilnlimis, the view then spread limT/ontallv amnng the edneafed 
tiass, and gradnally smnetliing of it pereolated tinwn to hrnader strata. * 

The lihewtimi nioveiiKails, the llnsh of elation at the time of winning 
independenee, and thereafter the proeesses of jiolities and administration 
in the states and their .suhdivisimis were vehietes of this sideways and 
downward transit. .Sii[ierfieial!y at least, the planning idisilngy mnv riihrs 
MtpreiiH* in the .Smith Asian ennntries. It [irnvides the terms nf reference 
of mneh of the puhlie disenssimi nl their soeial and eeonnmie issiu's-irt 
the literatme iind press of these as of all other countries purlieipating in 
that disenssimi, in flu* |ironmin('einents nf jxiliticid and inlellectual leaders, 
in the dehherations nf pulilieal asseiiililies and niher organiml, official or 
non nllicial, gatherings, and in Ihe propaganda of all, or nearly all. political 
parties, These nations, or tliose individuals in thmn who are at all arlieu* 
late, are in varimis degrees heeoming ’jilaimtiiseious," and this is wnn 
mmdy asserted to !»(» a good thing - with ipiulificiitions that will he 
I'lnsed liter, 

l.eaving aside for llie ninmeiit the rjiiestion of shades iiiid gradations, 
already the appearimt'e in imderdeveltiped cmmtries of the demand for 
eemimnie ilevelojnnent and still more the assnmplimi that it is the eoricern 
of the state to engender develujimeiit hy iiieans of planning is a new eviml 
in history, so far as' tlie non-C.'ommnnist world is concerned. Wi're there 
no other rlillcrences in initial conditions, this idmdogical commitment 
alone wnnld make* it inapprojsriate to assume that the comitries in Sontli 
Asia will follow a course of development similar to that of the VVestmi 
world, The* imliistrial revolutiim io the Western countries did not ~ and, 
more important when w*e dismiss ideologies, was never thought to - come 
iihimt as it rc.sult of state planning in tin* modem sense. More* specifically, 
ceonomit* development wits never given the .stune proinirience as a prim 
cipid goal for state polii*y. Insofar as eeonnmie development was conceived 
of espliritly as something that was happening nr might to happen, it was 
understood to he a proce.ss iniliatcd and continually .spurred on hy the 
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individual and cli,sper.secl activities of a large number of entrepreneurs, 
each .seeking hi,s own profit, New techniques were continually applied, 
as they came into existence through invention and improvement, as a 
consetpience of competition among the.se entrepreneurs. When new tech¬ 
niques were imported from abroad, as happened often in the countries 
that .started to industrialize later, this was also supposed to depend on the 
initiative nf the entrepreneurs and to be done at their own responsibility 
and risk. And the imported techniques were usually not radically different 
from tho-st! they replaced. As an explanation of the industrial revolution 
in the Wc.st, this conception of the process of development is, of course, 
a va.s*t .simplification -- an “ideal type” in Max Weber’s terminology. But 
it ha.s a core of truth relevant to our present comparison between the 
initial conditions in the South Asian countries today and the Western 
cmmtrie.s then. Tlie ideological and political milieu of economic develop¬ 
ment in the latter was that of the liberal interlnde between Mercantilism 
and the modern welfare state, It is true that there was a considerable 
amount of .state intervention, particularly In those countries that aixived 
later at thoir industrial revolutions, that is, the countries in northwestern 
and central Europe and in the New World,^ But for the mo.st part, this 
intervention wa.s limited to miscellaneous ad hoc, and even provisional, 
policy mea.sures, and, in any case, was not programmatically encompassed 
in a comprchen.sive state plan for economic development in the modem 
S6n.se. It wa.s never given that form and motivation,^ 

TTie difference in initial conditions introduced hy the political idea of 
state economic planning is, potentially at least, of considerable signifi¬ 
cance. It is, as already pointed out, a further addition to the catalogue 
of differeneas in material and other conditions for economic development, 
itemiztsd in the previous chapter, between the underdeveloped countries 


* P»'lnclu.slriul development in Europe occurred widiin n framework of dose state 
regulation that occasionally deserves to he described as statism. Liberalism brought 
general freedom of enterprise, but regulations and restriction,s on foreign trade and on 

exportation of technological know-how and .skills lingered on well into die Mus- 
trlal age. 'Flio direct contributions by tbo state were also con,siderable, however. Thus 
tho Gwman .state,s organtod and protected cartels, and, there as elsewhere, the building 
erf rafiroads and puWie utlliae.s wius undertaken by public authorities. Even in the 
United States, where such investments were largdy left in private hands, they could 
not have come iiboiit without extensive state intervention, ^ 

The liberal conception of economic growth has colored the writing of much eco¬ 
nomic history, and tne inclination has wten been to assume that all state intervention 
ww misguided and retarding, In recent decades, however, there 1ms been a general 
aw^mlng to the crucial role that governments played in the process of industrializa- 

* In Japan, state intervention pkyed a larger role in the early phase of mdurtriaka- 
arm than in northwestern Europe or the New World. A large portion of capital foi a- 
aon and industrialization was direedy undertaken by the state which functioned m 
a blghJy centralized and authoritarian manner. But not even there was Ae transfor- 
nmtffof the economy dressed in anything Uke the ideology of planning that prevails 
to South Asia at the present time, 
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in Soiitli As'iii today and tin; Wcslnni ciHintncs wlien tlicy ciitt'i'fd iipini 
a p]:«ist; (if nipid ('(oiioinii; jirogri'ss, 

Only a I’fw of tlu* .Soiitli A.sian coiinti’ios liavo made roally .sorioas ut- 
toniptfi to hriiig tluar (‘coaomit' life nndor the disciplino of ('coiiomic 
planning; and in Ihcsv tlitt scope and Ofcctivtaicss of coordinated 
stiitc controls is not great. But the idea of planning represents an attitude, 
ratluT comnioiily slianid by liotli goverunients and thinr opposition, alioiil 
how static policitss ought to la* vii-wed. Even wlien there is little acinul 
planning, and still less iniplciiK'ntatiiin, the ithfology <4' planning serves 
as a rationali/ation for interventionist ])raelices. No governnKoit in .South 
Asia operat<‘s under tin* ideological assuniption that it slimdd stay out of 
(economic life, giviiig fi'ei* play to the forces in the mark(‘t, and that inter* 
ferwicit is pcr.ve regrettahle. Itatlu'r, every governmiait vv;ntts to la* aide 
to elaitii large-scale static iiit(‘rvciition as an accoinplislniient of planning 
for e(.;ononiic dcvelopuKuit, t‘V{‘!t wlten the planning and coordination have 
liet'n very delieienl. Ihany itdvanee in tin* economy is presentf'd us a 
result td' successful planning. At tin* sana* time, the planning idt'idogy gives 
a rationale for au.sterity and makes it more possihh^ for the gitveinmeiit 
to (‘.splain why living conditions are not impntving or art! not inijiroving 
mori* rapidly. 'Hie appeal for sacrifices can also lie used to cover up 
development slowi'r tlian that promised, almost regardless of whether 
this is due to adverse eircumstanees or defici<Mieies of plaimiiig. .Smh 
(hdieieneies will lie pointi*dont in [Wilitical discussion in terms ol the need 
for more pi‘ih'ct pliimiing, Tlu* plaiiiiiiig ideology thus tends to provide 
the terms of referraice in every controversy overpuhlie policy. 

There is also a dilferenee in the general international si-tting in whiih 
the governments of Hoiith Asia operate. Eor today no other govermnenls, 
either in the Westi*ni or, of eoiirse, tlu* (lommunist world, alistaiii, or even 
pret(‘iid that they mistn to abstain, from intervention in eeononiie life so 
as to ciigemk'i’ and stei*!* development, Leaving the Ciommuiilst countries 
apart for the moment, the rieli Western eotmtries •- whieli represent onr 
main point of comparison in this ics in the fori'going chapters - have all 
goiii! a long way ituhied toward .state planning, and in its course have 
etpiipped ihemselvcss with appropriate ideologienl tent‘ts. But the impulses 
toward economic planning in tlu? Western coiintrii-s stem from tiicir 
present life, not from an kltsdogical tradition of policies that determiiK'd 
their early development. In state planning for ecotiomie development, 
the Soutii Asian countries may not he so very dilf»in*nt - at least in intent 
“■ from the Western cininitries today; but this .similarity, so far :is it exists, 
i,S’ precisely what repre.s('nts a dilferenee in initial conditions. And while 
.some Western comitrie.s play down what eeonoraie planning tliey liave, 
and tiy to convince them.selves that tlu’its is a “free economy," the .South 
Asian countries tend to play it np, and pretcnid that their planning animmls 
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to much more than it does, They have accepted planning as an idea even 
before they an* able to translatii mueh planning into reality.^ 

.1 The llimom for Economic Planning 

Since the idea of economic planning is essentially a rationalist idea, an 
attempt to spell out tlu* general reasons for planning in the South Asian 
countries has its placi* at this stage of the argument, These reasons become 
causes for its spread, insofar as people are motivated rationally. 

The nei-d for economic development -- though not necessarily for en- 
gendi'ring it liy means of state* planning - i,s. in itself, a rational inference 
from the realization of tlu* ahjeet poverty in these countries. The further 
idea tluit iarge-s(*al{* state iiitervi'iition, coordinated in a plan, is needed 
to bring about economic (hwHopiiusit follows a.s an inference from the 
realization that tliese countries have long remained in a state of relative 
stagnation, while the Western world has for many generations developed 
rapidly, A strong, indneed impetus is needed to end that stagnation and 
liriiig about eeoiiomie progress, which apparently is not coming sponta¬ 
neously. or at least not rapidly enough,“ This argument is strengthened 
by elo.ser .study of tlu* actual conditions for development, In the last 
chapter we .surveyed the dilfercnces in initial conditions between the 
South Asian countries today and the rich We.stcrri countries when they 
were in a more or less eoni])arahle situation of economic underdevelop¬ 
ment and, one iifti'r another, entered upon an ora of rapid development. 
We found that these differt-nees are fimdamcntal and mostly of such a 
nature as to make (hwelopmeiit mueh more difRcnlt for the countries in 
.South Asia. (Jenerally, tliey alone make it unlikely that these countries 
will develop in the Western pattern. Indeed, they make it unlikely that 
rnanv of these eountries will develop at all nnlo.ss the new element, state 
planning, is vigorously applied.*'* Moreover, in the climate of independence, 

' .S*(H ti(in<i 7 niul!), 

’"For let US he eleur im one iiiiinl; if the pattern of individual preferences was 
siu'li as to prwlntT wnnimiie growth, we would luive it now. The present .situation 
in underdeveloped eomitries is tlie result of mu'hodtj’n decisions, Arid no government 
can hiimeli mitiomit* growth where it does not exist without ‘interfering in me marKet 
in a sense iiuite different from the intervention involved in the no.stryins of welfare 
minoniics. Wo have seen that himiehing a take-off i.s not merely patching the marlcet. 
Isven raising the ratio of effeetivi; savings and investmout to national income to nnance 
ft 'minimum effort' involves im elemeiil: of intervention; it would not wcur throng 
market form alone." (lienjamln Higgins, Keimomifi Development, W. W. Norton Co.. 
New York. 1059, p.m) 

" "One thing seemd elear. Without a sy.steni of eomprehensive State planning these 
coiffltria couH not cmergo out of their eeonoraie backwardne.s,s, (K. M, ranikkar, 
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the demand is not only for development but for rapid development. When 
Prime Minister Nehru opened the 1956 session of the Economic Commis¬ 
sion for Asia and the Far East, he declared: “We are not going to spend 
the next hundred years in arriving gradually, step by step, at that stage 
of development which the developed countries have reached today. Our 
pace and tempo of progress has to be much faster.”^ 

The population trends strongly increase the urgency of effective state 
planning to spur economic development. In Part I of Chapter 28, which 
is devoted to a study of the economic effects of these population trends, 
it will be seen that throughout the region the rapid and accelerating 
population growth tends to lower incomes per head, levels of living, labor 
input and efficiency, and productivity. It generally makes rapid economic 
development more difficult and thus less likely to occur spontaneously. 
If the rate of population growth were not so rapid and were not expected 
to rise steeply in the near future, there would be less need to feel hurried. 
Indeed, if an Asian country had a stationary population, the need for 
planning would be considerably less urgent, even in the poorest countries, 
India and Pakistan. The realization after the new censuses that population 
increase is rapidly accelerating and has already reached a very much 
higher rate than was foreseen only a few years ago, gives much more 
force to the rational reasons for comprehensive planning. 

Several of the other differences in initial conditions discussed in Chap¬ 
ter 14 push the state toward taking more responsibility for economic devel¬ 
opment, and call for state intervention that should be rationally planned 
and coordinated. The radical difference in regard to international capital 
movements works in this direction. Even though most of the loans in 
colonial times went to governments or needed their guaranty, they came 

The Afro-Asian States and Their Problem, Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1959, p. 45.) 

As we shall discuss below, the South Asian intellectuals find support for tills con¬ 
clusion both from the Soviet and the Western world. 

“In the socialist countries and in the countries following a national revolutionary 
pattern we plan economic development, because economic development would not, 
under historic conditions existent, take place by itself automatically. Consequently it 
must be planned.” (Oskar Lange, Econoniio development, Pbnning and International 
Cooperation, Central Bank of Egypt, Cairo, 1961, p. 10.) 

Mawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, Address at opening of 1956 session 
of the Economic Gommission for Asia and the Far East, Bangalore, February, 1956, 
Around the same time, the Indian Planning Commission held, that "for India the 
next few years are the crucial years. India’s social stability, its future as a democracy, 
its freedom as a nation depend .upon the speed with which, yn the next five and ten 
years, it pushes the pace of its social and economic growth,” (India, Government of, 
.Planning Commission, The Neiu. Indie- Pfogrm Through Democracy, Macmillan, 

New York, 1958, p, 3.) ,, . . r 1 ^ 

The then prime minister of Burma, U Nu, addressing a gathenng of American 
businessmen, stated in the same spirit; ‘“We have been in a hurry, ... We have 
waited for a long time and we feel we must accomplish a meat deal in a short time. 
(Quoted in Hugh Tinker. The Union of Burma, 2nd ed., Oxford University Press, 
London, 1959, p. 382, f.n, 2.) 
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from the private capital market. Now the larger part of the capital inflow 
that is needed for development has to he negotiated with other govern¬ 
ments or with intergovernmental organizations. Capital grants, and even 
most of the loans, are not acquired on a strictly commercial basi.s. Different 
from the private investors of earlier times, the lenders now want to see 
large-scale “projects” that are part of a development plan. Even when the 
capital inflow finances private investment, indigenous or foreign, the gov¬ 
ernment of the recipient country becomes deeply involved a.s the authority 
sponsoring a plan. As capital inflow from abroad can never be more than 
supplementary, there also remains the difficult problem of how to squeeze 
and twist consumption so as to provide for development. The raugnition 
that this is necessary in order to speed development implies again a need 
for planned state intervention on a large scale. 

In regard to foreign trade, the fact that the export outlook for most of 
tliese countries is bleak means that, instead of a rising demand for exports 
aiding the early stages of industrialization as in most Western countries, 
exports must be pushed by systematic government action. Whatever effect 
such a state-directed export drive may reasonably he expected to have, 
these countries will, in the main, have to create space for industrialization 
by keeping out, again through state intervention, imports for which pro¬ 
duction at home can substitute, The actual circumstances press them thus 
to frame their policies toward nationally planned economies with much 
more self-sufficiency and autarky. 

It was also noted in the last chapter that in various ways modem tech¬ 
nology shows an inherent tendency to cfi-aw the state into large invest¬ 
ments and into economic enterprise. Thus once a government has decided 
on economic development, there appears a great need for overhead 
investments in transportation, power plants, and irrigation, Urey must be 
undertaken by the state because they are too big for private enterprise 
and would not be profitable except under conditions not usually accept¬ 
able to the governments, Various industrial undertakings can be expected 
to produce large external economies that do not add to the profits of the 
individual enterprises. Moreover, the need for research and for training 
of workers and specialists on all levels cannot be expected to be filled by 
industrial entrepreneurs. Even for a large private enterprise, it would 
imply bearing overhead costs not only for the enterprise itself hut also for 
the economy as a whole, This widens the field where the state finds reason 
to become involved. 

All these reasons for state intervention, and consequendy for state 
planning, are present in any economy, but they are, of course, much more 
important in an imderdeveloped country bent on rapid economic develop¬ 
ment. To the list must he added; the relative lack of entrepreneirrial talent 
and training in the private sector; the disinclination of most of those who 
are wealthy to risk their funds in productive investment and their prefer- 
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ence for speculation, quick profit, and conspicuous consumption and 
investment; and, finally, the tendency in underdeveloped countries for 
any large-scale enterprises to acquire an extraordinary degree of monopoly 
or oligopoly. For these reasons, which vary in strength among the several 
South Asian countries, the state will either find cause to make the indus- 1 

trial starts itself or else to regulate and contiul the entrepreneurial activi¬ 
ties in order to obtain the most rapid development in the desired directions. 

This is what Edward S. Mason refers to when, in writing about planning 
in the region, he says that "government dominated almost by default.”^ 

Attempts to realize in any substantial measure the ideals of social and 
economic equality and welfare, which are declared policy goals in all the 
South Asian countries, would also necessitate large-scale state interven¬ 
tion, In poor countries especially, such policies need to be integrated with 
all other measures in a general plan, both to be effective and to spur 
rather than endanger economic development. We shall come back to these 
problems in later chapters. Here it is sufficient to say that many of fire 
inherited inequalities and rigidities are adverse to economic development 
and need to be mitigated by coordinated state policies if development is 
to be achieved, At every stage, planning can also be expected to have 
some educational effect. To prepare a plan, publish it widely, and have 
it discussed should force people to think rationally in terms of means and 
ends. All the leaders in South Asia know that development requires funda¬ 
mental changes in people's attitudes toward life and work and that the 
grip of h'aditionalism must be broken. 

The argument for state planning, which we have tried to spell out from 
the viewpoint of the conditions, the problems, and the interests of the 
people in South Asian countries themselves, is strongest for India and 
Pakistan, the poorest and most populous nations, Ceylon has a higher 
average income, but the population increase is so rapid and the sponta¬ 
neous forces for industrialization - outside the plantations, where pos,si- 
bilities of expansion are limited - so weak, that even there the case for 
planning is very strong. Countries like the Federation of Malaya, the 
Philippines, and Thailand^ perhaps have the potential for a more spon¬ 
taneous development, somewhat similar to the historical Western type. 

But the rapid population increase can be expected to bring even these less 
poverty-stricken countries to the point at which large-scale planning be¬ 
comes necessary. Particularly the Federation of Malaya would seem, 

^Edwai'd S, Mason, Economic Planning, in Underdeveloped Areas; Government 
and Business, Fordham University Press, New York, 1958, p. 57, 

As a matter of fact, Thailand has had mucli state interference, though very little 
state planning, in consequence of its peculiar authoritarian structure and a general 
desire to hold down Chinese influence in the country; see Chapter 9, Section 13, and 
Clrapter 17, Section 14, 
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however, to have relatively good prospects for development of the semi- 
spontaneous type; income levels are much higher; natural resources are 
stiU abundant in relation to the size of the population, though it is growing 
rapidly; export possibilities appear brighter; and the large Chinese popu¬ 
lation provides industrial enterprise to an extent that is exceptional in the 
region,^ Provided Malaya could preserve a measure of internal unity and 
political stability, it might consequently have greater possibilities than 
other South Asian countries of continual economic development without 
a high degree of state planning, at least in the near future. 

Successful economic planning, with all its implications of conditioning 
and directing economic life-and, indeed, the prior ability to reach 
operational agreements - requires a stable and effective, internally united 
government, conditions of law and order, social discipline, and, more gen¬ 
erally, national consolidation. Even spontaneous, or nearly spontaneous, 
economic development, given the other necessary conditions, is hardly 
possible without a considerable measure of political stability. Economic 
planning needs even more. But, after some time, the rationale of economic 
>' planning also contains the idea that planning itself is a principal means 

of reaching a higher level of national con,solidation: first, because it will 
create a new institutional structure to articulate government policies; 
secondly, because the result, when planning is successful, will be higher 
economic levels, greater opportunities for the people, and a symbol of 
national achievement. Also, when planning brings people from different 
i social strata into the dynamic processes of social and economic advance, 

their sense of involvement and allegiance to the new nation-state should 
i be strengthened. 

The formulation of a national plan should, then, in itself, enhance the 
i feeling of nationhood. On the other hand, a government without the 

cohesion and effectiveness to frame and carry out a policy for economic 
development will thereby tend to perpetuate, and perhaps increase, that 
lack of national consolidation which was, in the first place, the cause for 
its failure to plan. In this way planning comes to demarcate the difference 
between two kinds of cumulative processes; a virtuous and a vicious one. 
There is a threshold to pass and planning for development has to over¬ 
come and compensate for inertia and for forces working against it,- To 

‘ Tlie last factor is probably not tlie least important, Ceylon, which is similai' in so 
many other respects, has not had, and has not now, the same amount of private enter- 
I pri.se on all levels as Malaya has, thanks to the many enterprising Chine.se there. 

T. H. Silcock even makes the extravagant assertion that “Malaya suffers from an 
excess rather than a deficiency of enteiprise." (T. H. Silcock, The Cmrnonwealth 
Ecmmtj in Southeast Asia, Duke University Press, Durham, N.C„ 1959, p, 128; 
compare his The Economy of Malaya, rev, ed„ Donald Moore, Singapore, 1956, p. 44,) 
He has to be understood to mean that ideaUy the overflowing enterpnse should be 
differently directed, 

“ Appendix 2, Sections 9-11 and 18, 
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start planning for economic development and to persevere in the effort 
are recognized as important objectives in themselves, testifying to the 
strength of government and also - in the normal case - actually strength¬ 
ening the government. This political relation between planning and na¬ 
tional consolidation is undoubtedly part of the planning rationale. And 
the consequences of circular causation with cumulative effects, favoring 
the more, successful while frustrating the weaker and less fortunate, stand 
out plainly in the differences in achieved development planning between 
South Asian countries on different levels of national consolidation. 

4 The Causes of the Spread of the Planning Ideology 


Tliis attempt to sketch in abstract terms the rationale of the strivings 
for state planning of economic development in South Asia does not, of 
course, explain the actual emergence and spread of this ideology. In 
reality these nations, or their leaders, did not simply form a clear picture 
of their situation and draw the logical conclusion that they needed state 
planning to overcome their difficulties and develop as rapidly as possible. 
The spread of the idea of planning for economic development has a much 
more complicated causation, 

To begin with, knowledge about the true conditions in these countries 
is not only incomplete, even among their leaders, but also biased in an 
optimistic direction, Most public officials have shielded themselves from 
realistic awareness of the serious implications of the population trends, 
Almost everywhere, there has been a consistent tendency even to mini¬ 
mize tlie rate of population growth, usually by a delay in taking notice 
of newer estimates. In India, almost up to the publication of the pre- 
liminaiy results of the new (1961) census, it was still common to refer 
to a yearly increase of population of four to five million, though the rate 
of increase was about twice that amount,^ Even now when the very rapid 
population increase is accepted as an abstmct fact, its serious implications 
are seldom considered and all sorts of false ideas are entertained as pro¬ 
tection against the truth,^ A similar tendency to understate or to try to 
evade can be observed in regard to most other adverse circumstances. 

‘The Hindustan Times of December 12, 1959 reported a speech of the Indian 
President, at the opening of the World Agricultural Fair in New Dellii the preceding 
day, in which he referred to “the rapidly expanding population” and said that “we 
are adding to this population at the rate of sometliing like 4 to 5 milhon every year,” 

Similar rates were being cited by students of India; “India’s population, which is 
increasing at the rate of five,million a year, constitutes an oppressively major prob¬ 
lem.” (Frank Moraes, India Today, Maomillan, N.Y., 1980, p. 184.) , . the popula¬ 

tion rises every year by over million.” (D. K, Rangnelcar, Poverty and Capital 
Deoelopment in India, Oxford University Press, London, 1958, p, 4.) 

“ Chapter 28, Section 13 fit passim. 
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This is so in India as elsewhere in South Asia even though information 
about social and economic conditions flows more freely there and the level 
of scientific analysis of social and economic problems is, generally, much 
higher, The inhibitions and obstacles to raising production posed by atti¬ 
tudes, institutions, and low living levels, particularly in regard to nutrition, 
health, and educational facilities, which should rationally motivate much 
more incisive remedial policies, are generally kept somewhat outside the 
main focus of the plans; and the application of Western models in terms 
of employment, savings, investment, and output is helpful for rationalizing 
this common bias.^ 

Furthermore, those who think, speak, and act for the new nations - 
poHticians, planners, administrators, professionals, industrialists, and busi¬ 
nessmen—are only a minute upper stratum in the total population. 
Forming a rather secluded circle and living fairly comfortably, they must 
be inclined to protect themselves by a system of illusions in whose preser¬ 
vation they have a vested interest. Some of them have been educated in 
the Western countries; even .when not, their education has been under 
the strong influence of ideas and styles of thought uniquely relevant to 
conditions in the Western world. Consciously or unconsciously, they want 
to deal with their own countries’ problems in terms as similar as possible 
to those of the countries by whose culture they are so deeply influenced. 
This is usually true also of those who are radical nationalists and take a 
less friendly attitude toward the West. Together, these tendencies often 
give a wistful note of make-believe to the public discussion of domestic 
problems and the whole intellectual debate. 

But when all this is noted, the fact remains that the practical difficulties 
confronting the leaders of these nations are so different and in many ways 
so much greater than those the Western nations are or ever were fawd 
with, that in the end they tend to come out with a different appreciation 
of their situation and with different conclusions in regard to policy. One 
such general conclusion, which embraces many others, tends to be the 
necessity of economic planning. In this way the logical reasons for state 
planning enumerated in the last section come to function as causes. 


‘ Prologue, Section 6; Appendix 2, Sections 19-21; Appendix 4, Seetioas 1 and 2. 

The errors in all estimates in the plans thus acquire a systematic opfamistio bias. 
It is occasionally argued that, given South Asian conditions, greater opbnasin thm the 
facts warrant is almost a precondition for working effectively and undesparangly. It 
also serves a political purpose-to pt the governments committed to a bi£er pusA 
A prominent Indian economist who supported the higL targets of the Second Five 
YearW explained to the writer that he had been fully aware » ‘^s unreishc 
assumptions in regard to the rate of population growth and 

had lent his suppL in order to push the ‘=“*7sSio!i 1 ta 

not overcome except by taking more vigorous action. In Chapter 27, Swtion 1, w 
Sort the confession by die chairman of the Pakistan Plannmg Board tliat when 
producing the First Five Year Plan he deliberately underestimated the population 
t _J.1, “Hnno build? while knowledee destroys. 
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From its beginnings, the idea of state planning for economic develop¬ 
ment was ah element of the 'new nationalism. ^ This gave the idea o 
planning an emotional momentum that it would never have obtained 
merely as a rational conclusion from knowledge of the facts. In all these 
countries, on the eve of emancipation from colonial domination the i’ es. 
of state planning tended.to merge with the fight for independence, thong a 
to a very different extent; much less, for instance, in Jinnah’s-Muslim 
League than in Gandhi’s and Nehru’s National Congress.^ In the national¬ 
ist setting, the ideology of planning expressed the protest against the par¬ 
ticular brand of "kissez faire” that was natural to the colonial regimes. 
The idea of state planning for national development tended thus to be¬ 
come a symbol of how independence, once it was won, should be use 
for the benefit of the nation. How the planning idea then became a mam 
bridge to join nationalism with social and democratic ideals will be is 
cussed in the following chapters. 

One particular nexus with nationalist ideologies should, perhaps, be 
mentioned here. In the preceding section we stressed that, in most South 
Asian countries - given their economic structure, especially their tradiiig 
position and the difficulties of increasing their exports substantially within 
the foreseeable future-import substitution is almost the only way to 
economic development and, in particular, to industrialization. Import 
substitution is already a dominant consideration in the policies of India 
and Pakistan and it will increasingly affect Ceylon and the other South 
Asian countries, with the possible exception of Malaya. Since auterky 
needs to be planned, the foreign trade outlook becomes one of the rational 
reasons for planning, as we have said. In addition, we must now note 
drat on the psychological and ideological level, self-sufficiency tends to 
have a much more positive value connotation in South Asia than in the 
Western world. This is true particularly of India, but holds also, in varying 
degree, for the other countries of the region. In Soutli Asia, foreign Wade 
was almost entirely dominated by foreigners and was naturally associated 
with colonialism, The importation of cheap manufactured goods was also 
seen to be a main cause of the deterioration in indigenous crafts arid thus 
of impoverishment, especially in the rural areas. To develop animosity 
to the use of imported goods and a preference for indigenous fabrics and, 
occasionally, to organize a boycott against imports were prominent tactics 
in India’s fight for liberation under Gandhis leadership.^ The Western 

^ Chapter 3, Section 9, and Appendix 9. 

“Chapter 6, Section 2, and Chapters 7 and 8 passim. 

’’Chapter 17, Section let passim. 

‘Usually Gandhi’s autarkic views are presented in relation to specific issues, but 
sometimes he gives a general foimulatiou: “Therefore, real planning consisted in the 
best utilization of the whole man-power of India and the disWbution of the raw 
products of India in her numerous villages instead of sending toem outride and re¬ 
buying finished articles at fabulous prices. ’ (Harijan, March 23,1947, p. 7 J.) 
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coimtrie.s as well always have had elements of a similar autarkic ideology, 
operating as motivations for protectionist policies in favor not only of 
agriculture but also of many industries. Mercantilist ideology still siuvives 
in the urge to keep down imports, as is symbolized by the characterization 
as “favorable” of a trading balance that gives a country an export surplus. 
But in modern times this preference for autarky on nationalist grounds 
has never been so strong in any of the Western countries, not even Ger¬ 
many and the United States during their industrial revolution. We are 
here discussing a relation on the psychological and ideological level, and 
thus not on tbe level of rational reasons but pertinent to the causes of the 
spread of the ideology of planning. How in the South Asian countries, 
in their special trading position, the traditionalist ideology of self-suffi¬ 
ciency, strengthened during the fight for liberation from colonialism, 
works to influence the modernization ideology and, in particular, planning 
in regard to industrialization will he explained in full in our more sub¬ 
stantial discussion of problems of planning in the next part of the book.^ 

We should next observe that political independence forced the leaders 
of the liberated countries to frame, and begin to implement, policies to 
serve their national interests. No longer would a metropolitan power make 
decisions for them. Alternatives were thrown open, They could not escape 
from formulating national policy goals and explaining by what policy 
means they intended to reach them. They bad to plan. The impact of this 
necessity was demonstrated by the fact that everything, including the 
broadest issues, was debated. The long introductions to many of the plan¬ 
ning documents testify to this need of claiifying principles. While in the 
Western countries agreement on practical policy measures is often facili¬ 
tated by keeping silent about the implicit general value premises, we find 
in all the South Asian countries an intense interest in arguing, and making 
explicit, fimdamental goals for society. They want to link them with actual 
policies. Since those goals were high-pitched (as all general goals are apt 
to be when they are formulated), and conditions were clearly miserable 
by the standard of their own goals and in comparison with the rich coun¬ 
tries that provided the norms for the participants in this grand debate, 
the practical conclusion that pressed for expression was the need for great 
changes. Such changes could not be e.xpected to come about by the 
people’s own initiative, and therefore had to be induced from above, by 
coordinated state policies. Independence offered new opportunities, and 

’ A more general point may be made iu tliis connection. Gandhi s inllucnce on Indimi 
planning has been to make the planners more conscious of the need to encompass in 
planning much more than “economic” factors. He saw development as a process 
comprehending the entire social sy,stem, and in this re.spect, therefore, his influence 
has been toward what we called the element of rationalism in planning. As, however, 
he relied entirely on moral suasion and the voluntary undertaking of greater social^ 
responsibilities by individuals, modern planning in terms of state inteiventipn repre¬ 
sents a sharp deviation from Gandhi’s teaching. 
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in the beginning the leaders generally underestimated the difficulties they 
would meet in implementing policies, But the need to discuss general 
issues and principles worked forcibly in favor of the spread of the planning 
ideology. 

The fact that, as a legacy from colonial times, the South Asian countries, 
and particularly India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, were better endowed with 
competent administrators than with entrepreneurs was an additional cause 
- and partly a reason - why it was natural to rely more on state policies 
than on private initiative for attaining economic development, The disdain 
of the majority of the educated class for private businesses and business¬ 
men worked in the same direction. Large-scale private enterprise and 
capitalism were associated with colonial domination and imperialism. It is 
true that the administration also was a legacy from foreign rule, but it had 
been rapidly taken over, "nationalized” under the government, while pri¬ 
vate business for the larger part liad not. In the Southeast Asian countries, 
most of the industry and trade that was not carried on by Europeans was 
in the hands of the Chinese or Indians, who also were the moneylenders. 

Beyond doubt, the ideology of planning contained an element of resent¬ 
ment against private, especially foreign, business; this resentment was a 
force for its rapid spread, particularly among the intellectuals. For rca.son.s 
we shall discuss later,^ the purge of foreign or other private business did 
not go very far in most South Asian countries; but antagonism to it was 
an emotional attribute of the general planning ideology and remains .so 
today, even when public declarations and policies seem friendly enough. 
This antagonism give.s ground, for instance, to the suspicions, particulaily 
in America, that India is "socialist” in more than verbal formulas and 
“anti-Western.” And since the emotional charge is always present and 
may intensify, the suspicion might have a rational basis, however grossly 
inappropriate it is to present conditioms and policies. 

Even in this very condensed exposition of the factors causing the spread 
of the planning ideology, one must include the inclinations and patteras 
of paternalism and authoritarianism carried over from colonial and pre- 
colonial times. They helped to give the idea of state planning easy entrance 
and were conducive to its popular dissemination and acceptance. Li a 
poor and backward country submissiveness to authority is often combined 
with sullen dissatisfaction, resistance, and general lack of discipline. This 
malaise was skillfully utilized in the fight for liberation, particularly under 
Gandhi in India, But these negative traits are only seemingly a contradic¬ 
tion to the basic trait of authoritarianism. For mixed with me suspicion 
and bickering, and, indeed, affording them their motivation, is an extraor- 


' Cliapter 17. 
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dinary optimism about what state functionaries can do, and a feeling that 
it is up to them to organize things for the people. The inherited depend¬ 
ence on authority, and the attitudes arising from it, are a ti'emendous 
impediment to local self-government and cooperation. But they are at the 
same time among the factors that made the lower layers of the population 
at least submissive to the planning ideology. 

Corresponding to the submissiveness of the masses of people is the 
willingness to give direction and command among the upper echelons of 
administrators, political manipulators at various levels, and experts em¬ 
ployed in preparing the plans. In South Asia, as everywhere in the world 
although more so, administrators - and, on the whole, politicians and 
experts - if they are at all awake to the need for changes, are naturally 
inclined to be "planners” of a sort in their own sphere of competence. 
This inclination was frustrated in colonial times by the prevalent kirns 
faire attitude of the foreign rule and its preoccupation with merely pre¬ 
serving law and order. Much of that “habit of negation,” as an Indian 
scholar once described it, lingered on and still characterizes the national 
administrations to a considerable degree. But when after independence 
administrators began to think of national development, it seemed natural 
to conceive of a state that planned for development, and of themselves 
as the planners for the people. Undoubtedly the fact that so many of the 
educated class in South Asia belong to this graup, or take their systems 
of valuations from it (plus the corresponding weakness of an entrepre¬ 
neurial class), contributed to the easy rise of the planning ideology to its 
present dominance. The custom of management even came to condition 
the approach of industrialists and businessmen when they were brought 
into negotiations with politicians and the government authorities, In India, 
especially, the big entrepreneurs were early participants in planiiing.i Tlie 
idea of planning thereby tended to become more of an operational prin¬ 
ciple Bian a deeply felt social and economic urge; but the facts of mass 
poverty and the blatant need for economic development continually work 
to preserve its emotional charge. 

Once planning has become a going concern, this will in many ways 
tend to strengthen its hold in a country, as we shall note in Section 8. 
There will then be pride in having a plan and an urge to take it seriously, 
The Indians soon became aware that their plans were praised abroad - 
both in the West and in the Communist countries - and that the other 
countries in South Asia were less successful in planning than they, 


' See Sections 7 and 8 below, . j 

The Bombay Plan of 1944 was prepared by a group of industrialists and economists. 
It planned to double income per head in fifteen yeai's and envisaged mi increase ot 
130 percent in agriculture, 500 percent in industry, 

(Cf. Nabagopol Das, The Public Sector in India, 2nd ed., Asm Publishing House, 
London, 1961, p, 5.) 
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5 Influences from Abroad 

So far we have dealt with causal factors originating within these 
countries themselves. But from the beginning the ideological influences 
from abroad have, of course, been paramount. The rationalism that is 
inherent in the planning ideology and makes it, on the practical plane of 
state policies, the main container of the whole modernization ideology 
has been the cumulative result of generations of Western education and 
Western contacts, ordinarily channelled through the cultures of the metro¬ 
politan countries. In more specific terms, the ideology of state economic 
planning has then converged on the peoples in the region from all sides, 
first from the Communist countries and later from the West. 

That the ideological influences from the Communist world have been 
strong is quite apparent. Very generally, but particularly in India, Burma, 
and Indonesia, the intellectual and political leaders had received strong 
impulses from the Russian revolution and from the writings of the Russian 
Communists and Western leftist socialists. This is true, incidentally, even of 
many leaders of the new, anti-socialist Swatantra Party in India, the first 
organized party to take a stand in principle against planning. Among the 
pioneers, the idea of state planning for economic development had defi¬ 
nitely a radical-socialist, usually “Marxist”^ - motivation. The five-year 

' "Marxism” is a mo-st confused concept and will not be used a,s a technical term 
in thi.s' book. 

Marx wa,s not a planner, and his ideology in its more undiluted forms was not a 
planning ideology, (See Gunnar Myrdal, Beijond the Welfare State, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1960, pp. 411, See also Appendix 2, Section 20.) As one of the 
great classics, Mara has probably had a greater influence on Western "bourgeois" 
economists than on their colleagues in the Communist countries, as the former are 
concerned with a society more Hko the one Marx was studying and do not propound 
comprehensive and central state planning. 

For the planning ideology in South Asia as it actually developed, however, Marx's 
thoughtways had a sort of general importance, both because of their stress on the 
economic factors and their awareness of the social forces and the general interdepend¬ 
ence in the entire social system, and also because of the emotional load, Lenin's theory 
of imperialism as a late phase of capitalism has had a greater and more specific influ¬ 
ence on the doctrines implied in Soutli Asian ideologies, (See below Cliapter 17, 
Section 1 (Ttpftjsim.) 

It is true, however, that Marx loo.sely a,ssumed a new organization of society after 
the bourgeois state was liquidated, when there would be a rational order, developing 
naturally and democratically once exploitation of labor was ended, Engels was more 
explicit and even used the terra "planning,” but he remained still on a very abstract 
level I “Darwin did not know what a bitter satire he wrote on mankind, and especially 
on his countrymen, when he showed that free competition, the struggle for existence, 
which tiro economists celebrate as the highest historical achievement, is the normal 
state of the animal kingdom. Only oonsoious organisation of social production, in 
which production and distribution are carried on in a planned way, can lift mankind 
above the rest of the animal world as regards the social aspect, in the same way that 

E roduotion in general has done this for mankind in the specifically biological aspect, 
listorical evolution makes such an organisation daily more indispensable, but also 
with every day more possible. From it will date a new epoch in history, in which 
mankind itself, and with mankind all branches of its activity, and particularly natural 
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plans of the Soviet Union were recognized as the pioneering attempt of an 
underdeveloped country to engender economic development by state 
planning,^ and have been a decisive influence, which has not spent its 
force. This influence is being reinforced by Communist planning else¬ 
where. China’s emergence as an independent Communist country that has 
put its stake in comprehensive state planning has been a potent influence 
in the same direction, particulai’ly in India and the other neutralist coun¬ 
tries.^ The notion, supported by the West, of a race between Communist 
planning and "democratic planning” could only strengthen the impact of 
the idea that planning is necessary. There is a lively realization that China 
is an Asian country, trying to master problems similar to those of South 
A.sia.''* 

But planning has also gradually spread and manifested itself in the 
coordination of public policies in the Western countries, which have all 
become welfare states.'* As scanned by the Asian intellectuals, who natur¬ 
ally sought all that might be relevant to the circumstances of their owm 
countries, the Western progression toward planning and, even more, the 
discus.sion about coordination of public policies had influences not alto¬ 
gether different from those emanating from the Communist w'orld, at least 
with respect to the general idea of the desirability and usefulness of state 
planning. The Asian intellectuals’ close association with and dependence 
on the radicals in the metropolitan countries, who were usually ardent 
planners, have been pointed out in other chapters of this book. 

These two streams of ideological impulses were represented in the 
intellectuals’ application to their own development problems of policies 

science, will experience an advance that will put everything preceding it in the deepest 
.shade.” (Friedrich Engels, Dialectics of Nature, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1954, p. 49.) 

‘“The Russian experiment in planning had showir the way, and one of the major 
influences in nationalist thinking in the period before the war in India was the achieve- 
ment of the successive five year plans in the Soviet Union which had converted the 
semi-colonial economy of Czarist Russia into one of the leading industrial nations of 
the world.” (Panikkar, The Afro-Aslan States and Their Problems, p. 45.) 

*“An added urgency was given to this problem by the revolutionarj' changes in 
China. Though China’s own industrial planning came a few years later, the Commu¬ 
nist Government in China forced tire problem of economic betterment on tire new 
nationalist States of Asia, It became clear that unless radical changes were brought 
about in the economic conditions prevailing in these States and me living standards 
of the masses were greatly improved it would be difficult to avoid tire danger ot the 
Communist ideas spreading among the people. Planned economic developnient be¬ 
came, therefore, not a distant ideal but an immediate necessity. (Ibtd., p. 4b.) u. 

Bsagnehr , Poverty andCapitalDevelopmentinIndki ; p . 258. 

“China’s more recent economic difficulties and tire border conflict with India have 
hardly weakened the trust in planning as such, and certainly not in India; toe border 
conflict was commonly cited as a reason for strengthening planning. If and when China 
again makes progress, it will not only be a force in support of planmng in the region 
but will probably influence its direction and means as well. 

‘ Myrdal, Beyond the Welfare State, Part I. See Section 9 below. 
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and theories from the Soviet Union and the West that were usually not 
concerned primarily with these problems, In the post-war period, Western 
authors, including an ever larger number of economists, turned then 
attention increasingly to the development problems of South Asia. In 
the present context, the important point alrout this growing literature 
on South Asia’s problems is that, on the whole, it has strengthened the 
hold of the ideology of state planning in the countries of the region, In 
spite of the tendencies toward bias, to which we have referred,^ few seri¬ 
ous students have been able to escape the conclusion that very little takes 
care of itself in most of the countries in the region. The rationale of plan¬ 
ning, as stated in Section 3, is strong. This conclusion is unavoidable be¬ 
cause there is an obvious paucity of self-propelled initiatives and private 
enterprise, both in industry and agriculture; a weak entreprenemial 
middle class of the kind that played such a prominent role in Western 
development; and many other social and economic conditions adverse to 
development. Although the full consequences are by no means always 
accepted when advice is given on particular issues, it has now, on a gen¬ 
eral level, become something of a consensus sapientium that the countries 
in the region - especially the poorest and most populous, in Avhich pro¬ 
longed social and economic stagnation has fortified the impediments to 
economic development ~ will have to rely on the state for initiative, in¬ 
vestment, enterprise, direction, and over-all planning.^ 

Today the ideology of state planning is also supported by pressures 
from intergovernmental organizations, governments, and even private 
business abroad. That credits and technical assistance to build up new 
enterprise from the Soviet Union and other Communist countries have 
worked in that direction is not surprising, given the donors’ ideological 
commitments and the Institutional structure of their agencies for economic 
and financial international relations. But in the West as well private capital 
is no longer on tap, and the governments and intergovernmental organiza¬ 
tions that now furnish the bulk of the credits and grants naturally deal 
with South Asian governments, who usually also negotiate whatever pri¬ 
vate direct investment there is. As already indicated, both private business 
and governments in the West, when dealing with the South Asian govern¬ 
ments, are interested in the existence of an over-all plan into which the 
special projects are fitted and which can render it more likely that they 
will not fail. Quite apart from, and often contradicting, their ideological 
preferences at home, all Western governments as well as their business 
people are supporters of state planning in South Asia. Where planning 
has lagged, as in Ceylon, Burma, and Thailand, the International Bank 
has been prepared to send experts to help formulate a plan. Through¬ 
out the region, the intergovernmental organizations, governments, private 
foundations, and universities have supplied personnel for planning. As 

^ Prologue, Sections 3-6; Appendix 2 passim, 

“ For exceptions to this statement see Appendix 2, Section 19. 
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these countries become increasingly dependent on foreign grants, loans, 
and, to an extent, foreign enterprise, it is only to be expected that this 
pressure for state planning, exerted in strange unison from both the Com¬ 
munist and the Western spheres, will be strengthened. 

6 Counterforces 

There are, however, factors in the social and political situation of the 
South Asian countries that have been adverse to acceptance of the plan¬ 
ning ideology. One would expect that a fundamental inhibition would 
stem from adherence to traditional valuations in a largely stagnant society. 
But among the educated class and, in particular, the intellectual elite, this 
inhibition seems to be of minor importance. Even a modicum of Westerni¬ 
zation has apparently made people ready to accept, in principle, the 
rationalist and interventionist idea that development can and should be 
spurred and guided by policy measures. This ideology is flexible enough 
to permit, according to one’s inclination, an anti-Western or an anti- 
Communist slant or a mixture of both, as we shall find in the following 
chapters when we discuss the politically more substantive elements of the 
planning ideology. Moreover, when ideas that are felt to belong to the 
inherited culture are intellectualized, they are easily adjusted to fit the 
modernization ideals.’- On the ideological level there has, in fact, been 
astonishingly little articulate resistance to planning as such, though of 
course plenty against the particular policies in the plans and their imple¬ 
mentation or lack of implementation. 

It may, nevertheless, be the case that preoccupation with traditional 
ideals, particularly those of a religious and social character, somehow 
decreases the eagerness to induce change intentionally, which is the es¬ 
sence of the planning ideology. We know very little about tliis. We know 
still less about the spread of the planning ideology, and the basic recog¬ 
nition of the need for development, among the masses. In popular and 
scientific discussion, both in South Asia and in the Western countries- 
and, of course, in the Communist world—it is fairly common to speak 
and write as if these masses had suddenly woken from centuries of slumber 
and begun rationally to demand rapid development in order to improve 
their miserable lives.^ The expression “the revolution of rising expecta- 

^ Chapter 3, Section 2. 

'The following passage is an example chosen at random (italics have been added)! 
“Planning for economic development goals has a strong hold on the imagination ot 
people and government in India. The economic plans which were so highly publicized 
in the years just preceding Independence were expressive of rLsin^ poputar expectations, 
of the revolution of demand for rapid economic development. (Merrill L 
“Organization of Administrative Leadership in the Five A ear Plam, m Richard A. 
Park and Irene Tinker, eds.. Leadership and Political Institutions in India, Princeton 
Uni 'ersity Press, Princeton, N.J., 1959, p. 314.) 
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lions” is indicalivc of this apperception of social reality in South Asia. 
This view represents a rather complete misiiiKler,standing of conditions 
in a stagnant .society, Apparently it is seriomsly held by South Asia’s 
political leaders, however, Political parties are eager to pla_v up planning 
in the party programs before elections, even though, when it comes to 
the contest for votes, propaganda at the local level turns to quite different 
issues. 

More generally, the inclination to preach planning and the (aitire gamut 
of modernization ideals to the masses is certainly in part motivated by a 
desire to educate them and to spur them to act in their own interest. 
It also I'epresents, hontn’er, a rationalization Iry those who are much bc'ttev 
off about how people living in utter poverty and deprivation .should feel. 
Tire great .social and psychological distance of the elite from the masses 
causes them to impute to the masses attitudes they themselves might have 
if they were forced to live under similar conditions. That Western ob¬ 
servers of the South Asian scene do the same is very apparent. Thi.s 
detachment from reality is evident, for instance, in the initial high hopes 
attached, both in South A,sia and in the West, to the effects of community 
development and othei' efforts to change rapidly and radically the villagers’ 
whole outlook and their way of living and working. As experience ,sho\\',s, 
these expecitations were exaggerated, 

What we see in all the South Asian countries - though in different 
degrees and configurations-is a small intellectual elite that has imbibed 
planning ideolog)' and modernization ideals and is trying to disseminate 
these concepts among the masses, To the extent that this effort is not en¬ 
tirely fruitless, an important question is what transformation the planning 
ideology undergoes in its spread. We have already noted that the inclina¬ 
tions and patterns of paternnli.sm and authoritarianism carried over from 
pre-colonial and colonial times facilitate mass acceptance of the planning 
ideology, At the same time they must be assumed to influence its content. 
Tlie masses are led to expect or demand that the government do more for 
them, witho\it .showing greater readincs,s to change their own ways. This 
docs not help the cause of development, as planning in a stagnant and 
poor society aims at getting people to rationalize theii' attitudes and, in 
particular, to work harder and more purposively to improve their own lot. 
We shall say more about these problems in Chajrter 18, 

The .spread of the planning ideology in the South Asian countries i.s, of 
cour.se, also influenced by the extent to which that ideology actually is 
ti'anslated into policy. To these problems we now turn. 

7 Economic Planning in Practice 

As we would expect from the summary of the reasons for planning in 
Section 3, there is in fact a good correlation between the impact of the 
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ideolog)' of planning and a country’s relative degree of poverty and lack 
of spontaneous development. In India, and subsequently in Pakistan, the 
very low income levels plus the weakness, in the large agi'icultural sector, 
of self-generating forces for development made the political leaders more 
conscious of tlm need for planning efforts, In the Federation of Malaya, 
the Philippines, and Thailand, on the other hand, the more favorable 
conditions mentioned in Section 3 made it natural for the political leaders 
to place greater bust in market forces, As for actual accompli,sliments 
in the field of planning, there is ~ as we should expect - an equall)^ strong, 
or perhaps even stronger, correlation u’ith the degree of national consolida¬ 
tion and unified, elfectivc government. These determine both the amount 
of public interest that can be given to (‘conomie planning and the po.ssi- 
bilities for effective action, A plan is essentially a political program that 
requires a sequence of clear-cut political decisions,'' 

These two correlations conflict to some extent, hut not entirely. Despite 
its poverty, India has gone further toward consolidation and effective 
govennnent than any other country in the region. In Pakistan, serious 
planning began with the ascendency of the militaiy regime, which, at 
least for a time, impoS(?d more direction and discipline on the country.- 
The fact that efforts to plan have been so im.snccessful in Burma and In¬ 
donesia is clearly related to the insurrections and the continuous struggle 
to maintain unity and effective government in these states, In Ceylon, 
the absence of much development outside the plantation sector and the 
growing population pres,sure - especially in the rice districts - make plan¬ 
ning a pressing need in spite of the higher levels of income, hut the 
debilities of the political process have so far been an obvious hindrance. 

A third correlation is with the supply of expert personnel needed both 
for planning and execution, and with the relative prevalence of a ration¬ 
alist milieu, created by Westernized intellectuals. In these respects as 
well, India is in the lead, although Ceylon, the Philippines, and the Feder¬ 
ation of Malaya (particularly when taken together with Singapore) do not 
lag far behind. The lower level of public discussion of planning in Burma 
and Indonesia —so bound by traditional inhibitions, often clad in odd 
nationalist and religious slogans and generally more emotional - cannot 
be explained only in terms of political difficulties. More accurately, these 
difficulties have been much increased by the dearth of highly educated, 
rational!,St individuals with long experience of participation in colonial 
government and administration or with professional competence, and by 
the excessive number of leaders with training chiefly as plotters, schem¬ 
ers, agitators, and fighters. 

In fact, planning can be considered a going concern only in India and 

‘ See Appendix 2, Seetioii 15. 

- Chapter 8, Section 7., 
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Piikistun iit ilic juvsnit tiiiu\ As an itVnIotjy, hmvi'vvr, il cvi'rywlu'n'i 
has a hold over tlu‘ urtifuliiic upper slrattiin, gives ierin and dirtsAion 
U» ptiHic discussitHi. and lais led to da* estaltlislirneiil td govenuueiital 
planniitg ageneies. Tliesc* ageii<*ie.s have all pidilisli(*d plans tlmt show a 
major effort to survey eonditiiins and outline pttlieies for development, 
llw plans liave heen used as a guide and referenee, and it may he that 
its inehtsion in a plan eontrilnites to the eventual reali/atiou (tf a givm 
projeet. But outside of India and Pakistan--and the Philippines and 
Malaya, wherti planm’ng is less fur-reaeiiing - there have heen few eom- 
mitment.s on the pari of gova'ritmeuts It) earry out any jilans. and these 
few have .seldom lieen acted on. Konu‘tirne.s the plans have* heen too 
fanciful; sometimes udminislratm's, managers, e.sperts, and skilled workers 
have not heen sivailiihle; .simietimes exigencies such ns u sudden deterione 
tion in the terms tif tratie, or an inleruid rehellitin. have halted action. 
Often, inaction eati lie laid to a eomhiiuition of tln*se eansj-s. In their 
ahsraee, or alongside them, responsiltility for imfnlfilled jihms may lie 
with rivalries helween piirlirss or ministers.’ 

It is indicative of the foregoing that: only in India and more recently 
in Pakistan have tlii‘n‘ heen st-rions and regular ttH(*mpts tn check on plan 
fulfillment hy <*valuufioi) rejHirts,* Kven in Iiuliu, plan fulfillment has 


' A 'jiluit dint foe diew and otfirr rfnaam framitis a, ciisllf in llic air may fur ihr 
mme rmtm In* ijiiil'* hriUiHful ftisiii a fimital p«iliil of view, while »i plan that is reallv 
It gtivti'ami'iit priigftiin ntitl inraiis sninefliiiig for l!n' ilevrl«i|ttmsit t*f ptlii-y in u fitini- 
try may have Ns tiUon timi In the [ilan stmt intHlrl tiildift*. Kdwartf S. Mastm ntrfrs 
iltoni hikislaids l*'irs( tuve Year t'kn; “iNo Ifadlng politifa! ha.s tstwiised the 
tiiiise of rtKiioinie ilfVfloptnt'nl in I’iikistati, lonl 00 ][«ditk;jd {Htrly has imitu* itn* n»»- 
molimi of dt*Vfh>tiiticiit a ii'iilra! ohjts-tivc in ils iirtiKwm, 'tlir imfmrltinfp of iftr 
fudltitfill eh-mcnt in iTnlral tronomle plimtiing h well iltiislraled by the difft'rrntr 
in the (diiOfti'lfr of the tli-vt‘!np»ifii( pnigmms lit Imtta itml Ikkbinn." {iMlward S, 
Mason. jfAtmoiiih' f'lmmlnfi in ihithmlrui'lopt'il Amu- Cm'-mwimt ml Hmiimn. Fonf 
ham Ifnivctsltv IhoM, fSew York, llfiR, p, 70.) lator fp. 781 he makei lhr> rtflt'dittn. 
'“fim lack tif [Mihtitiil snpjmrt, (drmdy nmnlinrHsl for mif development prof^ram in 
!*j(kl*ts» iillowitl (he Ittfinlral jwrwime! of the llimning ftitard a somewhat frm Imttd 
than their nKioterjairts in the Indlnn Maoiiing Chimmissltai iipiK'itr to have had, i'dllli- 
mI irdervmititm eamn later, in the irnplemrntiitiim of the Plan, ‘ 

Ttw dwignm of fa‘>ylori's Ten Year Pl«i enfoytd tinring tho work an even greater 
disiitlen^t tm the jrart rf llie-™ shifting - governments of the lime. This Is not nnre- 
litUt! to ilw fart that from a formal jaiijit of view It i.s one of ftir most a«'flm[dislied 
pkiming ihx'nmenl* prwhHTd in the region. {’[, Apfwndis 2. Sedioti I.*!. 

’Mastm, after 11 survey of the planning efftirls in flw* region, ismehitles; "In a nnin- 
!»r of AslJia tsmiritriw ,.. it is imn««saiy to wk how gtxwl is the adviw hts‘auM< 
tfwfi Is little dtawnible relation Iretwam wliat is ennlalmsl in the x year plan and 
wkt ta fact gets done." { IhfrL, p, BI.) 

'II10 swrelariat of the Ewiiomfe Commlssitm for Asia and the Far East nhierveil; 
'In Indottwia, for aample, Invaiwe of the Cowrnmenl's pmmxniplion with tin* 
roftlntHttftCf! of ptiHtkial stalillity and swiirlly, tlm First Uve-Yew Pan wai rrsliiewl 
to shiwadbiittfetralivB wowfeM. It would not Im of miieh smiw to ampre the target* 
df a totadly hirmoratlvo plan witli what actually happnwi. Judging from the status 
t!w phui, primps only China's mnitdaml, India and Japn, and to some l«w extent, 
Burma and Pakistan, can serve « gota! caiwei for an appmlial of aohleveroisnls." 

(footnote Mnifnaed on folteolng pgc} 


regularly fallen .short of the targets for puhlic investments in basic facilities 
and in industry. A,s for the dispersed and le.ss calculable public efforts 
in agrimdture, rural uplift, and education, the distance between plans and 
uceomph.shm(!nt.s is even wider. The relevant chapters in the Indian plans 
often have an alistract and unrealistic tone of academic propaganda, as 
doe,s the public discussion.’ To an extent the failure of plan fulfillment 
is ofti-'ii hidden hy discussion couched in terms of aggregate financial 
inagnjtude.s like investment and the rise in national output, while of 
cour.s'u planning concern.s the coordination of policy measures and the 
projiortions within the aggregates, It is not to be denied, however, that 
in India, as in no other country of the region save Pakistan in later years, 
planning has become an important part of the national political life. It is 
true, a.s one observer puts it, that “In India the Plan is the focus of public 
lifc, a tenet of national faitli.”“ 

This is in part due to India’s relatively long familiarity with planning 
endeavors. ,Several plans were ]irodncecl l)efore independence, and the 
eoloniid government was for a .short time, between 1944 and 1946, even 
induetHl to set up a Department of Planning and Development.*'’ Since 
iiidepeudenee, three Five Year Plans havi; been worked out and put into 
c•ll■(•(•t and a fmnih is in prei)ai'ation. In each case, a strong effort has 
[men made to involvi* the puhlic in the preliminary discussions. And the 
plans have lieeu taken seriously, even though the targets have often not 
heen met, Ifltimutely, ihi* greater acceptance of planning^ and its in- 
creased reli'variee to’actual policies in India reflected India’s possession 
of a larger and more aeeomplislied group of intellectuals and the relatively 
firm, centralized leadw'ship of die Indian National Congress and the Con¬ 
gress Party, particularly in the early days f)f independence. Beyond doubt 
the mon*'intense identification with the planning ideology in India has 
heen among the important causes of the advance of actual planning, But 


nhiitecl Nations, ECAFF., Kmwmk Btilklin far Asia and the Par East, XII, No. 3, 
Dt'oeniher, 1981, p. 18.) 

* Oiii' ohsorvi'!' coniini'iit.H! "Talkiiij' with oUloial'i in the Ministry of Education we 
had tlio impression of onlhiisiasiti, fevori.sh activity, and farreaching plans, It seemed 
tiiiit all nrograms worn being overhauled in order to bring them clo.scr to life and 
resliapo tla-m in the .spirit of Indian tradition. The new programs were designed to 
raise tin* ehildrea to a higher level of pliysical, intellectual, moral, and aesthetic devel- 
Diiment, to slimiilute harmonious growth of all their abilities, 'Ihe.se plans were as 
iilsniriuK as the people who devulop.al them, believed in them, and were eager to 
imph'nient them. Yet there was somelliing unreal fihoiit them, falking 
.Alieators and reading their pamphlets, reports nnd f.5 
thinking of (he rural seiiools which we had visited shorth beta, W, S. Woyhn^y. 
Imlla: 'i'/ie Aifo/iciiing Ciant, Harp(.‘r tk Bros., Now York, 19S7,p, 131.) See Chapter 


* Ibid., p. 5fi. 

” Ahmit the iireetirsors in pre-independence time.s to the five- 
A, H. niiiisoii, The Proms of Pfomiing; A ^iudy of India s Inne 
Oxford University Press, I..ondon, 190(1, pp. 27ff. 


year plans in India, see 
-Year Plans 1950-1964, 
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it is equally certain that this political development has strengthened the 
hold of the planning ideology. Planning became a going concern with a 
momentum of its own when, in India and, later, in Pakistan, the idea of 
plaiming became firmly established in economic and political life, 

8 Planning as a Going Concern 

Wlien that happens, it implies a number of things. Planning has then 
created new institutions and, more important, has changed and molded 
the existing ones to serve its progretss, An ever larger part of the articulate 
upper stratum of the nation has been acquiring vested interests in plan¬ 
ning. With growing effectiveness the planning ideology sets the frame of 
reference in every controversy over public policy. 

The effect of planning on the institutional structure, its tendency to 
create vested interests, and its influence on people’s ways of thinking and 
acting impinge first on the officialdom around the government. Indeed, 
the entire government becomes involved and begins to operate as part 
of a huge planning machineiy. Preparing, arguing, and implementing the 
plan become their main function, and increasingly all government policies 
are presented from the per,spective of the plan. Official publicity organs 
begin to popularize the idea of planning as a general principle and, even 
more important, to present all the particular policy efforts of the govern¬ 
ment as an outgrowth of planning. Planning then involves a growing 
number of people -- not only through the implementation of government 
policies and their public discussion and the elections, if they are held, of 
parliament and other representative bodies, but also through people’s 
participation in institutions beneath the government level. Planning will 
itself be a force in building and strengthening that institutional infra¬ 
structure. 

Planning must continually reconcile competing interests and determine 
precedence among them. This is, of course, true already for the variety 
of interests within the government itself, operating within and beneath 
every ministry and for the bigger arena where multiple interests are rep¬ 
resented by the several ministries and by the state governments, Where 
planning is a going concern, these interests must be argued within the 
context of the national plan. But planning and the resolution of interest 
conflicts must extend beneath the level of government: geographically, 
to districts and localities, and sectionally, to different economic pursuits. 
The idea of planning implies that all economic and many other types of 
activity in a country should be coordinated; it is by this coordination that 
the plan is produced and put into effect. 

The political and institutional structure in all countries of South Asia 
peimits only a limited degree of coordination by means of central govern- 
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ment command. That degree should be higher under an authoritarian 
regime, as in Pakistan, but in this particular respect the difference must 
not be exaggerated. So long as a measure of autonomy for states, provinces, 
and municipalities is preserved, and, more important still, so long as pro¬ 
duction and trade have not been collectivized and brought under direct 
control of the central government, the regular mode of operation in 
preparing a plan and implementing it becomes essentially that of negotia¬ 
tion with all sorts of collective organizations beneath the central govern¬ 
ment, implying consultation and persuasion, bargaining and cooperation. 
In these negotiations the government should have the upper hand and be 
able, to an extent, to induce these other collective organizations to fall in 
line with its purposes. It can exert authority - which means much in 
countries with a legacy of authoritarianism from pre-colonial and colonial 
times-by playing off interests against each other, and by arming itself 
with the statistics and the research that give force to the proposals. It has 
also at its disposal a number of levers of control — inducements as well 
as restrictions - which it can, when necessary, increase. How powerful 
the central government’s upper hand is depends on its political .stability 
and internal unity and the effectiveness of its administration, as well as 
on the personal factors of leadership and ability. But the central govern¬ 
ment can use its upper hand to the full only in negotiation. 

Planning, when under South Asian conditions it becomes a going con¬ 
cern, consists largely of negotiations by the central government with 
governments of the constituent states and business interests. It must also 
try to reach down to the people in the districts and the villages. As plan¬ 
ning becomes a going concern and focusses on inducing change through¬ 
out the national community, its implementation increases the need for 
collective institutions that can represent local and sectional interests at 
those levels. Yet, for various reasons, as we shall see in Chapter 18 where 
these problems are discussed in more specific terms, it is in the South 
Asian countries a most difficult task to make provincial and local self- 
government and cooperation effective. A vast and growing number of 
officials are needed to persuade people to adjust their life and work in 
accordance with the plan, and nevertheless the success is only very 
partial. The problems raised by these attempts at self-government and 
cooperation are usually discussed in terms of “decentralization” in India, 
while the authoritarian regime in Pakistan has invented the phrase 
“basic democracy.” Under the conditions prevailing throughout South 
Asia, no clear distinction can be made between the efforts to induce 
cooperative organization in agriculture, small-scale industry, ciafts, and 
trade and those to organize political units on the provincial and local 
levels. 

In sum, two points must be stressed at this stage of the argument: 
when economic planning becomes a going concern it has to face the 
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necessity of "democratic planning” through regional and functional organi¬ 
zation; and old, revitalized and remolded, collective institutions as well 
as newly created ones become extensions of an institutional infrastructure, 
intended to become the instrument for people’s participation in planning 
and, particularly, the implementation of planning. The huge army of 
officials employed to accomphsh this, and all the non-officials who partici¬ 
pate more or less actively in these institutions, have their perspective 
increasingly dominated by the planning ideology, and they acquire vested 
interests in its pursuit. 

The organized groups in the higher strata of the nation, especially those 
representing commerce and industiy, and individual big enterprises or 
business complexes, are much more easily involved as participants in 
economic planning, once it is on the way to becoming a going concern.^ 
Their integration tlierefore is not stressed in the public discussion of 
“democratic planning.” Indeed, these business groups have the strongest 
reasons to exert influence on policies and their implementation; lobbying 
for advantages at all stages of the planning process becomes one of the 
most important parts of the pursuit of business. In the course of India’s 
first three five-year plans, organized participation by business has become 
ever more effective, 

The mode of participation is negotiation - the only alternative to a 
wholesale nationalization of production and trade. But whereas, in its 
negotiations with the masses, the government’s main interest is to urge 
their participation in implementing a predetermined plan (which in ad¬ 
vance has taken into account not only the national interest but also the 
presumptive interests of the several groups to whom it is appealing), 
in dealing with business and, generally, people in the articulate strata, 
it meets potent negotiating partners. They can influence planning more 
directly than by simply remaining apathetic. They can, and regularly do, 
take initiatives, so that the negotiations turn into real bargaining. Given 
a measure of political unity and determination, the central authorities 
will retain the lead, for reasons already given. They can pit interests 
against each other and, Hirough the various controls at their disposal, 
influence the conditions under which industries and business firms operate. 

The end result is a compromise that gives consideration to the organized 
private business interests, But whatever the outcome, in the process of 
these consultations and bargainings these interest groups have become 
a part of the institutional system molded by planning as a going concern. 
By a continuous widening of the network of participation, the whole 

’■“An essential element in tlie Plan will, therefore, be the creation of suitable 
macbinery for such consultation and collaboration, In the field of organised industry 
this presents little difficulty.” (India, First Five year Flan, Draft, p, 25,) 

"The Plan has been formulated after detailed discussions with Central and State 
Governments and private industries.” (Ibid,, p, 36,) 
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structure of political and economic institutions thus becomes involved in 
the planning process, and thereby strengthened. The multitude of persons 
involved in this extended planning activity acquire a stake-to earn an 
income, make a profit, exert influence, and gain prestige, or to widen 
the opportunity for realizing cherished ideals. This continual increase of 
persons and institutions with very real vested interests in planning, and 
the corollary increase in emphasis on planning in all public discussion, 
again tend to strengthen the hold of the planning ideology. 

There always will be opposition to the actual policies pursued, and it 
will always be nurtured by interests who find themselves slighted in some 
respect. But more important here is whether the government meets only 
scattered opposition on specific issues or conflicts with well-consolidated 
interests, bent on inhibiting its planning activity and therefore deprecatory 
of the planning ideology itself. Systematic opposition might well be ex¬ 
pected from the relatively wealthy groups. In the first place, it is on them 
that the effects of planning are most likely to impinge through a plethora 
of direct and discriminatory controls. Secondly, the planning ideology 
throughout South Asia is committed to the improvement of mass welfare. 
Greater economic and social equality, including downward levelling, and 
prevention of the concentration of power are proclaimed aims of public 
policy. In all the countries of the region the planning ideology has been 
slanted toward social and economic radicalism,^ In India, Ceylon, Burma, 
and Indonesia, “socialism” has been accepted as the frame of the future 
society, and the relative scope of the public industrial sector is to he 
increased.^ It is a fact, however, that almost nowhere has any of this radi¬ 
calism met with much opposition on the ideological level. 

Most of the benefits from these policies do not reach the poor, even if 
such is the proclaimed aim and motivation. As will be a main theme in 
the following chapters, the benefits accrue instead to the strata above 
them. More generally, the policies pursued have nowhere® led to greater 
economic equahty and a lessening of concentration of economic power. 
This reflection of the actual power structure explains why the promise of 
greater equality need not elicit opposition to planning from the upper 
strata: what planning there has been in South Asia has generally been to 
their advantage. Neither has socialism and the planned enlargement of 
the public sector as yet gone against the interests of big business or any 
other group above the masses. There has been complaint about the 
infringements on the freedom of private entrepreneurs by all the controls 
that have accompanied planning. In Chapter 19 where we shall deal with 
this problem we shall find, however, that these controls mostly work in 

‘ Chapter 16. 

* Chapter 17. 

“Except possibly in Ceylon; there, however, planning has never been important, at 
least untu recently; of. Chapter 9, Part I. 
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favor of established business, and particularly big business. Even the high 
rates of taxation are not as burdensome as they look, because of many 
loopholes in the taxation laws and the opportunities for tax evasion. 

Against this background it becomes more understandable why business¬ 
men and other inherently conservative strata do not offer more opposition 
to equalization, socialism, and the plethora of direct and discriminatory 
controls implied in the South Asian version of the planning ideology. 
The fact is that these policies either are to their immediate benefit or dis¬ 
turb them little. What opposition there is serves chiefly to keep the govern¬ 
ment on the alert and warn it against more radical adventures. 

9 A Third World of Planning 

As has already been mentioned, in the Western countries today there 
is a considerable amount of over-all economic planning, though there was 
but little when they were in the early stages of development, A rapid 
acceleration of the trend toward planning has come only in recent decades. 

It has been impelled by major forces and changes that have interacted 
and had complex, cumulative effects on state policies. Among these forces 
and changes in the Western countries ultimately leading to planning on 
a large scale were: the unending sequence of violent international crises 
of the last half century, including the two world wars and the Great 
Depression in between; the oligopolistic organization of all markets as a 
result of both the appearance of large-scale enterprises and the develop¬ 
ment of associations for the purposes of cooperation, protection, and 
collective bargaining among people otherwise competing on the supply 
or demand side in the markets; the continued rationalization of people’s 
attitudes toward their participation in economic life and toward state 
authority; and the democratization of the powers of the state, Ordinarily, 
public, quasi-public, and private interferences with both the institutional 
framework of the market and its operations preceded planning and, in¬ 
deed, caused planning by necessitating coordination of these various 
interferences to avoid economic disorganization, This statement about the 
mechanism of the growth of economic planning in the West and some 
further remarks in this section concerning the present character of West¬ 
ern planning will be left as ohiter dicta in the present context, since the 
social and economic analysis that could verify them would take us too far 
afield.^ 

Economic planning in the Western countries was thus a consequence 
of industrialization and the social and economic changes related to the 

‘ For what is said in this .section, .see Myrdal, Beyond lhe Welfare State, Part I. 
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emergence of a more mature industrial society. In the underdeveloped 
countries of South Asia planning is, instead, applied before, or at a very 
early stage of, industrialization. Furthermore, in South Asia planning, in 
principle and in approach, is thought to precede organized acts of control 
and interferences with markets. Planning cannot be left to grow prag¬ 
matically, as in the Western countries, by a “natural” process (however 
different from the “natural” economic processes of tlie classical econo¬ 
mists) through cumulative ad hoc adjustments caused by gi'adual com¬ 
promises between the interest groirps in the national community, and 
driven forward by the necessity to reach some reasonable coordination 
of all the existing private interferences and public policies. Planning in 
South Asia is thus not the result of development, but is employed to foster 
development. It is envisaged as a p7'e-condition - indeed, is motivated by 
the assumption that spontaneous development cannot be expected. The 
underdeveloped countries in the region are thus compelled to undertake 
what in the light of Western history appears as a short-cut. 

Moreover, in all the South Asian countries the idea of planning precedes 
attempts at its realization. Planning does not, as in the Western countries, 
force itself on a national community dirough a gradual process of all- 
embracing social change, which finally results in a high level of planning 
as a fait accompli, while the community often still remains largely unwill¬ 
ing to accept planning as an idea. In the West, planning is therefore 
unprogrammatic and pragmatic. By the very logic of their situation, 
planning in the countries in South Asia becomes programmatic. This all 
follows as a consequence of the fact that planning is introduced at an 
earlier stage of development, and that their conditions for development 
demand planning, Tlie logic of their situation also implies that this pro¬ 
grammatic planning in principle should be comprehensive and complete, 
not partial and piecemeal as in the Western countries - or rather as com¬ 
prehensive and complete as their governments can succeed in making it. 

In the Communist world, however, progi'ammatic and comprehensive 
planning has been used for the very purpose of engendering and directing 
economic development from a state of underdevelopment that is sought 
by the underdeveloped countries in South Asia.^ It can be said with a 
good deal of truth that what the underdeveloped countries in the region 
are attempting, with greater or lesser success, is to use elements of the 
Communist techniques for progi-ammatic and comprehensive state plan¬ 
ning to promote development, but to avoid some of the conditions undei 
which these techniques have been put into use in the Communist coun- 


‘“Both the sociaIi,sl and the national revolutionary pattern have one feature in 
common. Economic development is not spontaneous as in the classical capitalist pat¬ 
tern but is consciously achieved dirough planning.” (Lange, Economic Decdopmen, 
Planning and International Cooperation, p. 8.) 
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tries} Thereby their attempts toward planning become different also from 
the Communist prototype. They are all intent on “democratic planning.” 
Neither where political democracy has been faltering nor even in those 
countries that have come under a military dictatorship are the leadens 
prepared to enforce a totalitarian and monolithic regime. And even if they 
were so disposed, they are not constituted and equipped to impose the 
fanatical discipline of the Communist system. Aside from these funda¬ 
mental political inhibitions, there is also a difference in their economic 
institutions. They have not, like the Communist countries, nationalized 
production and made state enterprise and collectivism the rule. Nor have 
they organized their foreign trade and exchange relations in a pattern of 
state monopoly.^ 

Their economic planning is thus of a third type, different from that of 
the Communist countries as well as that of the Western world. 

' “It is a matter for serious coasideration how far the techniques of mobilisation 
of resources utilised by centrally-planned economies can be grafted into schemes of 
planning in which the public, cooperative and the private sectors function .side by 
side within the national plan, There would appear to be many steps which these 
Countries could take to increase their resources without having to impose excessive 
sfrain on the people or to depart from freedom and democratic control,” (Tarlok 
Singh, "Some Problems of Planning in India and South-East Asia,” Indian Year Book 
of Internatiorial Adairs, 1957, Madras, 1957, p, 5.) 

“ E. H, Carr shows that the Soviet Union was “forced” to apply its system of central 
planning (which was not contained in the doctrine inherited from Marx) because 
production and trade had been nationalized; see E. H, Carr, A liiitory of Soviet 
Russia, Vol. 6, London, 1960. 


Chapter 16 

EQUALITY AND 
DEMOCRACY 


I 

Equality 


1 Another Difference in Initial Conditions 

We have contended that the South Asian countrie.s’ acceptance of the 
ideology of government planning for development — and, more funda¬ 
mentally, their treatment of economic development as a concern of the 
state and a political issue - is an important factor differentiating their sit¬ 
uation from that of the Western countries when they stood on the thresh¬ 
old of industrialization. Another such factor is South Asias commitment 
to egalitarianism. In its economic aspects, the latter is an integral part of 
their ideology of planning. This ideology can be characterized as a radical 
variant of the modem Western concept of the advanced welfare state. 
Economic development is defined as a rise in the levels of living of the 
masses. To plan is to aim systematically at a species of development that 
will bring about such a rise, and all policy measures in the plans should 
subserve this end. Social equality - of which economic equality is only a 
part, a deteiminant as well as a consequence - is also regarded as a goal 
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of the greatest importance, niese ideas art; ordinurily spelled out in the 
new constitutions and sometimes in "directive principles” uttucluia t.» 
them, Certain fields are ofhm singled out for attention: in India, hr 
instance, tlie equality of women, the abolition of mitouehability, and tin* 
right to elementary schooling. But whether or not a givtm tenet of (’gab 
itarianism is mentioned in a particular constitution is of no great .sigiiifi - 
canca; in prindple, the democratic widfare state ideology has heeii ac¬ 
cepted in its entirety in fdl of the South Asian countries, in most of them 
with radieal connotations, 

Tliis ideology ^ in various forms - played a role in the lihi'ration move 
ments. Tlie Indian National Congress made egalitarianism a definitr* part 
of its faith in ".swaraj” (indep<-iidenee) and passed ever mor(* explirit 
resolutions committing an independent India to a social and eeonoioii' 
revolution, ^riie substanee of these resolutions was incorporated in fbi- 
Constitution of January, 1950, and its Directive Princ-iples, Free India's 
devotion to an (igulitariun credo has been aifinntid repeatedly in Parlia¬ 
ment and in the annual meetings of the Congre.ss. In Pakistan, the Mnslitn 
League had, for various reasons,* a less well developed s(K'iul and cc**- 
nomic program, But in 1956, whtai a constitution was finally diahlcd ou. 
tile egalitarian ideals were stated clearly. In Ceylon the liberation move 
ment was les.s intense than in India, and independence* came 
([iiietly,“ lliR constitution did not spell out the egalitarian ideology, uml 
there has been less of solemn r(‘sohitiotwnakiiig. But Ceylon has yieddi-d 
to no one in its adherence to this mode of thonghl, In Hunna and D* 
donesia, tlu! new constitutions made it very plain that the public inten-sf 
demanded a much greater degree of ecpiality and, ns in Pakistan, tin- 
later, more authoritarian regimes liavt: not rejected this concept. Thailami 
Malaya, and the Pliilippines arc also committed to principles of etpuibt v, 
though with less radieal implications, 

In terms of a national ethos, tlie official .sanction given to the egidiiarioj* 
ideals in the .South Asian countries, whatever their degree of influenen tm 
political action, implie,s a similarity between these eomitries and tlmse 
the West, Tliere is a time dimension involved, however, Wlien the 
cm countries entered an era of rapid development, the concept of t1t»- 
social welfare state was still embryonic. It was contained in the iibstnu i 
premise.s of scholars and in the visions of rebels, but formed no part 
the established philosophy of government, llie ruling classes regard«**l 
it as dangerous, In sum, for the pre-industrial countries of South Asia ti* 
commit themselves politically to an egalitarian doctrine is an act witlionf 
historical precedent outside of the .Soviet sphere.’* 

* Chnplcr 6, .Section 2; Chnptor 8, Sections 1,2. anti 7. 

“Chapter 9, Section 1. 

“This fact is occasionally, though suqirisingly seldom, seen and stressed by .StiujSs 
Asian Intellectuals, Tint,s we find the following reffection in India’s Second Five Year Pl»!i 
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2 In the Plans 

In all the plans that spell out goals for development, the egalitarian 
ideology is prominent. .Since the plans regularly focus on the economic 
aspect.s of development, they stress the equalization of incomes and 
wealth and the more widespread ownership of the means of production; 
other welfare ideals are usually relegated to separate chapters if they are 
included in the, plans at all. 

The terms of referencs! given lire commission entrusted with drawing ^ 
up India’s First Five Year Plan begin by stating the egalitarian ideals and 
then make reference to the Constitution and the Directive Principles, The 
Plaimiug Commission explains wliat this means; 

Ill terms of these Directive Principles, the State is to regard the raising of the 
level of nutrition and the standard of living of the people as among its primary 
duties, 'I'lu! eeonoinic policy of the State must he governed by the obligation 
placed ii|M))i it to secure that the citizens, men and women equally, have the right 
to adequate means of livelihood. The State has to endeavour, within the limits 
of its ecitiiomic capacity and the stage of development reached, to make effective 
piiivisiuii (or .securing tlu‘ right to work, llie right to education and the right to 
piihlic assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness, disablement, and 
ill other cases of imdoserved want. For attaining these ends, the Directive Prin¬ 
ciples enjoin that the ownership and control of the material resources of the 
country should he so distrilnitcd as l)e,st to subserve the common good, and that 
the operation of the economir; system should not result in the concentration of 
wealih unci of the niisuis of [iroduclion in a manner detrimental to the common 
good. .S[H:ciitl stress is laid on the need to secure to all workers, agricultural, in¬ 
dustrial luid others, work, a living wage;, conditions of work ensuring a decent 
standiircl of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportu¬ 
nities_ 

Hriclly, iiic Directive Principles visualise! an econoinie and social order based on 
(!(liudily of opportunity, social justice, the right to work, the right to an adequate 
wage and a measure of social .security for all citizens.* 

11u‘ .same egalitarian ideals have informed all subsequent Indian plans. 
If anything, succeeding preambles have laid increasing stress on them. 

“'Hie ptoillein before under-developed eomitriijs embarking upon development at this 
late stage Is .so to plan the alignment of productive resources and of class relationships 
as to combine development with reduction in economic and social inequality; tlie 
pmeess and pattern of development has, in essence, to be socialised,,.. Development 
ktmg these lines has not so tar been attempted on any significant scale under demo¬ 
cratic wmditlons. There arc no historical parallels or plans of action which could be 
rctfrtfdwl as providing an answer to t]ii,s special problem facing under-developed conn- 
trlcH." (India, Cyovernment of. Planning Commission, Second Floe Year Flan, New 
Delhi, 1956, p. 33.) , , . 

Mndtoi Governwnt of, Pknning Commission, The Fto Five Yeat Pkn—A Dtuft 
Outline. New Delhi, 1951, p, 11. 
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Whon Nelim prcsitiUtl tlui Tliinl Year I’lari to I’aiiiaineiit, ho ri‘- 
forrwl to tliis (■oiisistoiie}' in Indian planning and roitoratcd tliat; ono oF 
tlio to 1)0 servod was tlii! “reduction of ineiinalilics in ineonie and 
wealth unci a more even dislrilmtion of eeonoinie power.”' i^rofessor 
V, K, 11 V, Run, now a meinlat of tlie Planning (loniinission, lias .smn- 
marized the goals of planning in India in the following words; 

In .short, the o!)jeetive of tin; Tliinl Flan is to inareli towards the estahlislnnent 
of a socialist .society in India, where tliere will lie jnsliei*. ('unalitv, and individnai 
dignity, where eeonoinie organisation will lie demm-ratie, co-operative and 
largely decentralised, wIko'c the low-income gron|) will have a Iiettcr chance, 
production will he large, eiriciency high, eapital fonnation .sniisfautial, and tlie 
rate of economic growth and the pattern of investment Midi as to lead to the 
emergence of a .self-,sustaining and a sdf-aeeeleiating eeoiiomy." 

'Tlie role of .state planning and state policy in reaching these iilijeetives 
is perhaps most .siieeinetly deserilied in the First Five Year Plan: 

The pi'ohlem ... is iml one of merely re-ehntmelliiig eeoiioiiiie uelivity williiu 
tile existing soeiO'Ceonomie fruniewmk; that framework lias itself to he re- 
minilded ,so as to eiiuhle it to aeenminodate progressively those fundamental 
urges which express tliemselves in the deimiiids for the right to work, the right 
to adequate income, the right to edaeation and to a measure of insiiraiiee against 
nld age, .sickness and other disaliilities,''' 

Ihe planners clearly foresee that impleinenliition of the equalization 
ideals will require ,saerif)ee.s liy tlie higher strata. To cite hiit one of many 
.such .statements: 

It is the esseiieii of a planned uitiiroaeh that all these measures should hi* har- 
moriised and hrmiglit to a focus in a maiiiier that would ensure an enlarge- 
ment of iiieomes and op})oi'ttiiiilies at the lower end mid a rnhnTion of wealth 
and privilege at tlie ii[)per eiid.^ 

In 1956 the Lok fiahha (Lower lloiise), at tlie govermiieut’s instigation, 
passed a resolution reeminnending that "appropriafe" measures lie taken 
in order to redneo tlie disparity in ineonies witliin soeiety." 

In I'akistan, the Directive Priiidples of .State Policy in tlie 1956 eonsti- 
tulion contain an iiijnnetion ‘'previ'iiting the eoneeutration of wealtli and 
means of production and distiihution in the hands of a few to the detrL 
ment of the interest of the eommon man”; they urge the administration to 

' The Prime Minister, “.Strategy of the Tliird Flan," India, (luvernment of, Ministty 
Ilf Infonnalioii and llnHidea,sting, Ff()/i|i'm,v in ilw Third Phin - A Critlt al MLwlliinij, 
New Delhi, l!)fil,p. 33. 

’ V. K. H. V. Hao, “Approtldi to the Third Five-Year Finn in the l.iglil of tin* (toimtry's 
March towards u .Sodafi,st Soeiely,” Ouli/ Hmlinir, May .'ilDJiiiie 5,1059. pp. 2L22. 

* India, Governmeat of, Tfw Flnt Fief* Year I’lm, New Delhi, 11).52, p. H, 

* Second Fim Year Plan, p, 3.3, 

^ThcStatmmn, May 20, U)S6. 
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provide social .seenrity, and the general amenities of a welfare .state. The 
torm.s of reference given to the National Planning Board and the state¬ 
ment of objectives in the First Five Year Plan were, in respect to egal¬ 
itarian principle.s, broadly tlie same a.s in India.' Though Pakistan’s Second 
Five Year Pltin was supposed to he "essentially an operation programme,” 
it restated the egalitarian ohjeetives of the First Plan," Ceylon’s Ten Year 
Plan doe.s not contain a detailed .statement of the egalitarian objectives of 
planning: it stiy.s .simply that “the Plan should further an equitable dis¬ 
tribution of national income.”" However, it is evident from other parts of 
the Plan, a.s well as from tlie tenor of ideological and political discussion 
that, in Ceylon, articulate opinion i.s no less penneated by the principles 
of .social democracy than it is in India and Pakistan. Tlie same holds true 
of Burma and Indonesia, and even of the Philippines and Malaya, 

S The Utitionah of tlw Erjudimtion Jdeologi/ 

Part of tlie rationale for greater .social and economic equality is, of 
eonr.se, the widespread intiilleetiializcd feeling that it is an intrinsic good 
~ in our terminology,'' possessed of an independent value. Tills implies 
that, within limits, rational motivations would support the quest for 
greater equality, even if it were attainalile only at the cost of slower 
economic devciopmi'ut. From a broad social viewpoint it is clear, how¬ 
ever, that tlic type of ineipiality prevalent in South Asia, particularly in 
the poore.st wmntries, often hampc*.r.s economic progress; in this case 
levelling would have an instrumental a,s well as an independent value. 

For one thing, all the inetpuilities inherent in the traditional social 
stratification--which we characterized as gross imperfections in "free 
competition," using the term in a con.siderahly broader sense than i.s nor¬ 
mal in ccouomit* unulysis - are recognized as being obstacles to develop¬ 
ment. That caste in indiu is sueh an obstacle is obvious. In a national 
.setting of extreme poverty, it tends to make the exi.stmg inequalities 
particularly rigid and unyielding. Since large numbers of laborers in 
agrimiUun* and other occupations are despised as untouchables,® the 
caste system fortifies the ])revalent contempt and disgust for manual work. 

' Pakistan, f JoviTiinifiit of, Niitimml Planning BOiirtl, The First Five Year Plan 195S- 
SO, Karachi, Dccctiilicr, 1957, pi), 1 if. 

^Pakistan. Ciivcniinent of, I’luiiMing Ckiinmi.s.sinn, Tlw Second Five Year flan 
Karachi, jniic, HlfiO, pp, xv, 1. 

''Ceylon, Gt»vcriuii(‘iit of, National Planning Council, The Ten-Year Plan, Colombo, 
1059, p.f«!. 

* Apiwndix 2,5«*ctimis fi and 12, 

“ Members of the scheduled castes, also known ns untouchables or, to use Gandhi’s 
term, harijnns, totalled ,55.3 million in the 1951 census. Formerly called depressed 
cksse*, they were first .scheduled under the Government of India Act of 1936, which 
estabMied eritcrin for determining untouchahility. 
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Since an ortliodox Hindu regards not only those who perform this work 
but everj'one outside liis own caste as beyond the pale, it also warps and 
stultifies ordinary human feelings of brotherhood and compassion. The 
habits of thought molded by the caste system and the confined and frus¬ 
trated relations to which it gives rise afflict not only those well down in 
the social hierarchy but also those in its upper reaches, including business 
executives, administrative officials, and university personnel.^ It is clear 
and generally recognized that similar phenomena, including restrictions 
on women’s rights, present in various forms and degrees in other South 
Asian countries, frustrate development. 

Economic ineipality-the unequal distribution of income and wealth, 
and, consequently, of economic power - raises some issues that are apt to 
be more controversial. It is commonly observed, even by those who are 
supporters in principle of the idea of levelling, that historically economic 
development has often led to a greater concentration of wealth and 
power; sometimes the inference is drawn that this result is inevitable.^ 
The We.stern and even the Japanese experience is often referred to in this 
connection.''* By themselves these historical comparisons are not neces¬ 
sarily significant, for there are unique elements in the South Asian situa¬ 
tion. Thus it is assumed that development in South Asia will be engen¬ 
dered by planning, and that this planning will be directed toward the 
lealization of the equalization ideals,'* The important question is whether 


^ Nehru dc.serihe(l its effect as follows: "In later ages it was to grow into a very 
pnsnn tor the mind of our people-not only for the lower castes, 'who .siifferecl mo.st 
irom It, but for the higher ones also. Throughout our history it wa.s a weakening factor, 
an one might perhaps say that along with the growth of rigidity in the caste system, 
grew npdity of mind and the creative energy of the race faded away.” (Jawahnrlal 
Nehru, The Dismenj of India, 4th ed., Meridian Books Ltd., London, 1956, p. 84,) 
^n the debate in the Lower House on tlie Draft Outline of the Third Five Year 
llan iVhrn complained of the trend toward increasing economic inequality, but com- 
S PI is inevitable in a growing economy.” TStrategy of the 

iSlri Critical Miscollany, p, 50.) Speaking 

before the Upper House, Nehru, however, said further; "But in or^r to prevent it 
[mcrcasing economic merjuality] one has to take measures, Namely, if you leave thing.s 
to tiiemselves, wealth grows into more wealth,” ( Ibid.) ^ ° 

’"Economic development has in the past often been associated with growing in- 

ZurL fr" f in earl/!s?ales to a 

SLum, ^fnnnicturers, whereas the immediate impact of the 

application of new techniques m agriculture and in haditional industry^ has often 

(India.i3SSm;; 

‘ This idea was expressed early by Nehru, in his Discovery of Mia (p. 513) • "The 
idea of planning and a planned society is accepted now in drying degfees by alraort 
cvervone. But plmm ng by itself has little meaning and need ioTnecessa’rilV le d to 

aSthoritv “ ‘be cLtrolllng 

i ti! I ■ ’ f ^ behinclit. Does the plan aim definitely 

at the well-being and advancement of the people as a whole at tL oneninUt 

T° f"’ethods of co-operative organization 
and action? Increase of production is essential, hut obviously by Llf it doe! not take 
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there is a conflict between economic equalization and economic progre.ss, 
that is, whether a price must be paid for equalization iu tenns of retarded 
progress. Naturally, this issue cannot be settled by general and abstract 
argument. Even in the West today w'e lack detailed knowledge of bow 
factors such a.s tlie savings ratio, labor input and efficiency react to dif¬ 
ferent systems of disti'iliutioii; discussion of these matters is abstract and 
speculative. Knowledge of the relevant facts and their relationships is 
even more meager in the South Asian countries. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to point to a number of conditions that suggest that there, mudi more 
than in the ^^*estem countries, an increase in equality would help rather 
than binder development. 

First, economic inequality is typically the outcome of social inequality, 
and tlic reverse is also true. This being the case, a decrease in economic 
ineqimlity would tend to bring about a decrease in social inequality, and 
since- tlie ]att(>r plicnomenon in all its forms is detrimental to productivity, 
the effect on economic development xvould be beneficial. Secondly, since 
a large part of the population - on the Indian peninsula particularly - 
suffers from inaluutrition and the lack of elementaiy health and educa¬ 
tional facilities, it is clear tliat a decline in living levels in the lower 
lirackets would have a detrimental effect on labor input and efficiency, 
and thus on production. Conversely, measures that encouraged essential 
consumption in the lower strata would raise productivity, even if they 
involved reducing tlie income available to the higher strata,^ Thirdly, al¬ 
though there are no ccmpreliensive studies on the subject, it is generally 
agreed that in South Asia mucli more than in the West during the early 
stages of its industrialization® people, in the liigher income brackets in¬ 
dulge in conspicuous consumption and investments tliat do not contribute 
to rai.sing tlie national product,® The case for not checking the upward 

us far and may even add to tlie emnplexity of our ])robleni.s. An attempt to preseive 
old-e.stabli,shed privilege.s and ve.sted interests cuts at the very root of planning. Real 
planning mirst recognize that no sueh interests can be allowed to come in the way of 
any .scheme designed to further the well-being of the eoramunity as a whole.” 

’ Appendix 2, Section 21, 

-'The .situation in this respect in the West European countries is described by J. M. 
Keynes: “Europe was so organized socially and economically as to secure the maximum 
aecunnilaiion of capital.,,. The new rich of the iiinelcerith century were not brought 
up to largo axpeuditiircs, and preferred the power which investment gave them to the 
piea.snres of immediate consumption, In fact, it was precisely the mqtudii^ of the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth which made T)Os.sible those vast accumulations of fixed wealth and 
of capital improvements which distinguished that age from all others. Herein lay, in 
fact, the main justification of the Capitalist System, If the rich had spent their iiew 
wealth on llieir own enjoyments, the world would long ago have found such a regime 
intolerable. But like lices'they saved and accumulated, not less to the advantage of the 
whole community because they themselves held narrower ends in prospect.’ (J, M. 
Koynas, The: Economic Consequences of the Feace, Macmillan, London, 1920, p. 16f.) 

“Edward S, Mason, discussing Martin Bronfenbreriner’s defense on economic 
grounds of confiscatory measures in underdeveloped countries, observes: “Bronfen- 
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climb of the already rich is therefore restricted to that segment of the 
population that saves and invests productively a substantial part of its 
income, a category consisting mostly of entrepreneurs in urban com- 
munitiesd Moreover, any favorable effects that might be achieved by 
perpetuating income inequalities must be weighed against the develop¬ 
ment effects that could be obtained if certain incremental incomes were 
expropriated by the state and used to finance overhead facilities and new 
state enterprises or to support productivity-raising consumption in the 
lower income brackets. Fourthly, the independent value of greater eco¬ 
nomic - and social - equality has to be weighed on the scales. In view 
of the miserably low levels of living that prevail at the base of the in¬ 
come pyramid, this value should be much higher than in the Western 
countries, where incomes generally are higher and extensive social security 
systems ensure that most of the population will be adequately provided 
for. Inequality means much greater suffering in the poor countries. 

There is no doubt that a consideration of the equalization issue in these 
terms should lead to radical policy conclusions. Parallels drawn from 
Western experience, which disregard the conditions peculiar to South 
Asia, lead to conclusions biased in a conservative direction. Nevertheless, 
most of the intellectual leaders in South Asia, including the economists, 
tend to draw on this analogy when forced to explain why so little real 
progress is being made toward equalization despite the radical pro¬ 
nouncements of government officials.^ Under the spell of the Western 


brenner’s thesis rests on the presumptions that property incomes, at least in certain 
underdeveloped areas, are sizeable; that, contrary to early Western experience, these 
incomes are largely absorbed in luxurious consumption; tliat, when invested, a sub¬ 
stantial part of this investment cannot properly be called developmental; and that the 
kind of democratic governments that exist in the underdeveloped world, will find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to divert these incomes to productive use. It cannot be said, 
particularly in.countries where a large per cent of property incomes are derived from 
land holdings in concentrated ownership, that these presumptions are without merit.” 
(Edward S. Mason, Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas; Government and 
Business, Fordham University Press, New York, 1958, p. 2A) 

^ As we shall make plain, the present systems of taxation in Soutli Asia generally 
exempt incomes from land from any substantial asses.sment, but bear down heavily on 
incomes arising from the sort of investments likely to appeal to the urban business class. 
However, tax evasion usually eliminates the sting. See Appendix 8, Sections 8 and 9. 

^ Tliere are some who do not fall into this trap, and their statements point up the 
falseness of the analogy. Professor D. R. Gadgil has consistently stressed the produc¬ 
tivity of greater equality. “It might be useful at tliis stage to examine the usual ex¬ 
planation ... embodied in the phrase ‘Production before Distribution.' That you can 
distribute only what you have produced is not truer than tliat the hen lays tlie egg. 
However, equally as the hen itself comes out of the egg, so production cannot be main¬ 
tained or increased witlrout adequate maintenance in health and well-being of human 
labour and of natural resources and capital equipment, which is tire aim of a proper 
systeni of distribution, ‘Production before Distribution’ is, therefore, no more flian a 
plausible cHchd used as a cloak for a policy wliicb its protagonists find it difficult to 
avow openly.” (D. R, Gadgil, Address, Forty-second Convocation, Nagpur University, 
Nagpur, 19fe, p. 7.) 

Also, Tarlok Singh, the leading spirit of the Indian Planning Commission since its 


practice of treating development as a function of savings, physical invest¬ 
ment, and output, planners are prone to give most of their attention to 
raising production, even while affirming their devotion to the objective of 
greater equality. A conflict between the two goals is assumed; a choice 
is made by condoning policies that do not lead toward greater equality 
but, perhaps, in the opposite direction.^ This is muddled, opportunistic 
thinking. Greater logical clarity in stating the problem of the relationship 
between productivity and various patterns of income distribution is re- 


4 The Origin of South Asian Egalitarianism 

An analysis of the rationale of the ideology of egalitarianism can only 
give a very partial explanation in causal terms of why and how it ap¬ 
peared and spread, The principal source of this ideology is, as we sug¬ 
gested, the main stream of social speculation in the Western countries. 
Once the era of Enlightenment dawned, all European social and eco¬ 
nomic theories had ultra-radical premises,® The equality doctrine became 
the basis of all Western thinking, but paiticularly of that focussed on 


inception, in a radio discussion with Professor M. N. Srinavus, after some wavering 
came through with a clear-cut statement in the same vein; 

“Professor Srinnvas: You would then agree with me, Mr. Tarlok Singh, that justice 
is the pre-requisite of economic progress? 

“Tflrfofc Singh; Yes, economic progress is essential to social justice and social justice 
to economic progress.” (As reported in “Ensuring Social Justice in Economic Develop¬ 
ment,” Yo/ona, September 16,1962, p. 7.) 

Similarly, C, N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmananda in their discussion of the Indian First 
Five Year' Plan stated: “What are the statistical grounds for the Commission’s com¬ 
placent statement that an effort to reduce inequalities of income would be counter- 
Maneed by a decline in the rate of private investment? Some .sections of the high 
income groups in India, particularly among those belonging to the business and trading 
classes, have utilised the special facilities granted by the Government for puqioses, 
which have brought down national repute and at the same time have resulted in arti- 
fieial shortages leading to large price increases-It is, therefore, obvious that govern¬ 

mental measures which seek to redress the huge inequalities in wealth and income need 
not necessarily lead to a decline in net investment, .. . The Commission has w o y 
ignored the pressing urgency of evolving a uniform and general scheme of austerity 
for the country,” And the authors proceed to give im outline of such an austerity pro¬ 
gram. (C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmananda, Planning for a Shortage Economy: The 
Indian Experiment, Vora & Co., Bombay, 1952, pp. 106-108.) 

^ Hie Planning Minister, C. L. Nanda. stated; “We have been asked again and again 
about social and economic di.sparities. Frankly, in the earlier stages of development, if 
ffiere is too much preoccupation with the other aspects, production will not nse ade¬ 
quately and development suffers. Even the cause of social justice will not be sewed 
ffiereby.” (The Planning Minister, “Realisation of Objectives,’ in Problems in the Third 
Plan -A Critical Miscellany, p. 55.) 

^Gunnar Myrdal, Economic Theory and Under-developed Regions, G. j^ckworffi 
& Co Ltd., London, 1957 (in America: Rich Lands and Poor, Harper. New York, 
1957). pp. 107ff. 
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economic activity. It is true that until comparatively recently, this philo¬ 
sophical radicalism was in glaring contradiction not only to prevailing 
economic and social conditions and the policies actually pursued but also 
to the position of the dominant group of economists and social reformers,^ 
But tliere were always rebels who did draw the proper inferences from 
the fundamental premises and were eager to promote drastic reforms 
amounting to a social revolution, As an increasing number of South Asians 
were brought under the influence of Western educators, they' absorbed 
the Western concepts of social justice. In a later period they were influ¬ 
enced especially by the rebels - naturally so, as these individuals usually 
advocated radical policies not only for the less privileged at home but 
also for the colonial peoples. Still later, the development of the welfare 
state and the increasing translation of radical reform proposals into prac¬ 
tical policies in the Western world,^ gave an added impetus to the spread 
of egalitarian notions in the South Asian countries. 

Tire derivation of South Asian ideology from Western Enlightenment 
speculation. Western radicalism, and, lately, Western political practice 
may be illustrated by a quotation from K. M, Panikkar. Speaking of the 
modern liberal doctrine, he said; 

To this thought India became an adopted heir, and though Engli.sh administra¬ 
tors spoke contemptuously of natives talking the language of their masters and 
aping the manners and mannerisms of their betters and not understanding the 
inner significance of the words by which they were swearing, it is undeniable 
that as time went on and one generation after another grew up on these prin¬ 
ciples, the apparent contradiction of a Brahmin talking about equality and fra¬ 
ternity became reconciled. The Hindu middle classes had become acclimatized 
to European thought in a way that few people had anticipated.''* 

Apropos of Indonesia’s leadership, J, M. van der Kroef observes: 

The educated 61ite of commoners who shaped the Indonesian revolution and 
who are now at the helm of the state are children of the French Revolution and 
of nineteenth century Liberalism. They, like their protagonists of 1789, directed 
their efforts toward die abolition of privilege, an end to the restrictions that ham¬ 
pered the full use of their economic resources, the overthrow of a political system 

This inconsistency between radical premises and conservative practical inference.s 
is difficult to explain even on the level of principle. See ihld., pp, 114ff. et passim. 

^ , for century upon century the ideals of equality and social justice, enshrined in 

sacred texts and proclaimed by philosophers, have required one kind of social order, 
but the necessities of civilisation have demanded and obtained another. . . . But that 
long epoch is now nearly over. The ancient system of inequality is dead. In fifty yeans, 
on present treads, the last traces of the terrible gash that economic exploitation made 
across the civilised conscience, and which was as red and raw as ever only a few 
decades ago, will have completely disappeared. (J, P, Corbett, Europe and the Social 
Order, A. W. Sythoff, Leyden, 1959, p, 12,) 

K, M. Panikkar, Asia and Western Dominance, Allen & Unwin Ltd,, 3rd impression. 
London, 1955, pp. 333-334. 
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which left them outside the legislative process in their own country and the re¬ 
moval of the social inequality and inhuman exploitation on which the colonial 
ancien regime rested.*- 

That the Burmese concept ’pyidawtha includes among other ingredients 
the whole Western egalitarian ideology is equally certain. 

The influence from the West is a continuing force that constantly 
prompts intellectuals in South Asia to uphold the ideals of greater social 
and economic equality and the broad goals of the modem welfare state. 
The Communist world is no less active in pushing concepts of social 
justice into prominence. Most inter-govemmental organizations within or 
outside the family of the United Nations continually make manifest their 
interest in the subject by means of discussions and resolutions. Once the 
egalitarian ideology has spread through the upper strata it is bound to 
filter down in some form and measure to the lower strata; at least this is 
commonly assumed, D. R. Gadgil describes this process: 

The forces in the world today making towards an ultimate acceptance of com¬ 
parative economic equality appear overwhelming. Its formal acceptance has 
been embodied in the United Nations’ Charter and it is put forward as an objec¬ 
tive by capitalist, socialist and communist governments. The press, the radio and 
the cinema are powerful instruments all over the world presenting to peoples of 
the underdeveloped countries incredible pictures of what might be attained 
through adoption of western technology and emphasizing the importance of the 
masses in the process. The role of the cinema is specially important as it presents 
an effective visual picture and reaches everywhere even the illiterate and the 
ignorant.2 

When the intellectuals tried to identify themselves with the common 
people in their countries, the egalitarian ideology became a major element 
in the emerging nationalism, a role to which it was particularly well 
adapted, and therefore part of the armoiy of the liberation movement. 
The dissemination of “Marxist” theory and the fact of the October Revo¬ 
lution helped to spur this development.** More specifically, the anti- 

^ J. M. van der Kroef, Indonesia in the Modern World, Vol. 11, Masa Baru Ltd., 
Bandung, 1956, pp. 225-226. 

’’D. R. Gadgil, Economic Policy and Development (A Collection of Writings), 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, 1955, p. 158, 

“ "Before the October Revolution, the nationalist movements in India and China 
were liberal and exclusively political. The issue was solely one of freedom from foreign 
domination. Such political content as the nationalist movements had was based on par¬ 
liamentary liberalism, and on representative government. The movements had neither 
a defined social nor an economic objective, and were in that sense vague and Utopian. 
The Russian Revolution altered all this. The San Min Chu I, the Three People s Prin¬ 
ciples, confused though they may appear, formulated an economic doctrine, the central 
point of which wa.s Land to the Tiller. The Indian Congress Party put in tire forefront 
of its programme the abolition of untouchability - itself a revolutionaiy measure of 
immense significance.” (K. M. Panikkar, Asia and Western Dominance, p. 252.) 
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colonial and anti-Western tinge of Russian Communism from Lenin on 
strengthened the association of egalitarianism with nationalism. As most 
modem business activities were in the hands of foreigners - Europeans 
and, in Southeast Asia, “Oriental aliens” - and as they, with the feudal 
landlords, tended to support the colonial powers, egalitarianism and 
nationalism merged in “socialism” and in the demand for land reform.’^ 

All the radical intellectuals agreed that egalitarianism was central to the 
nationalist ideals, Nehru stated as early as 1928; 

We have so far laid .stress on political independence. It is now time for you to 
take the lead again and declare what you mean by independence. We are told 
by some people that Congress must not concern itself with matters other than 
political. But life cannot be divided up into compartments, nor indeed can poli¬ 
tics itself ignore the other functions of society.., What manner of independence 
is it which results in starvation for many and the exploitation of millions? Inde¬ 
pendence must necessarily involve freedom from all exploitation and to bring 
this about you must attack everything in your society which helps the ex¬ 
ploiter_The problem before us is therefore two-fold - firstly to chalk out an 

economic and social programme which will provide freedom for the masses and 
then to indicate the manner of creating sanctions to enforce our programme.^ 

V. T, Kilshnamachari, until a few years ago the vice chairman of the 
Planning Commission, recalled in an address to probationers of the Indian 
administrative service: 

During the struggle for independence, India valued political independence not 
so much for its own sake but because it would make social and economic devel¬ 
opment possible, Tire central ideas were always - the raising of standards of 
living of the many millions in the country and social justice, i.e. reducing large 
inequalities in society - inequalities which have increased in the decades from 
the end of the last century,^* 

Tire idea of equality is also interwoven with the idea of political 
democracy. As we shall stress in Part II of this chapter, all the new nation¬ 
states started out with the notion that they should have a democratic sys¬ 
tem of government founded on universal adult suffrage. It was widely 
recognized even in colonial times that a political democracy could be 
fully effective only if economic and social democracy also prevailed. How¬ 
ever, there was a confident belief that universal suffrage would guarantee 
policies that would result in greater equality. The emergence of the wel¬ 
fare state in Western Europe in striking correlation with the extension of 
suffrage supported this conviction. 

^ South Asian, socialism is discussed in Chapter 17 and land reform in Chapter 26, 
Parts III and IV. 

“ Nehru, at the Annual Se.s.sion of the U. P, Congress Committee, as quoted by H, D. 
Malaviya, in Land Reforms in India, 2nd ed,, A.I,C,C,, New Delhi, 1955, pp, 19-20, 

W. T, Krishnamachari, Planning in India, Orient Longmans, Bombay, 1961, p, 251. 
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The nexus between the egalitarian ideology and religion is more com¬ 
plicated. In the Western countries, intellectuals could always claim that 
Ae cun-ent interest in social justice was an extension of the Hebraic and 
Christian vision of men s equality under God, and ignore the striking cor¬ 
relation between the increasing power of egalitarian concepts and the 
trend toward secularization dating from the Enlightenment. In South 
Asia, both the Moslem religion and Buddhism provide better bases for the 
assertion of egalitarian ideals than does Hinduism. The latter is the only 
great religion that does not harbor such ideals at its core; indeed, in the 
caste system it has come to sanction extreme inequality.^ The relatively 
high degi'ee of social and economic equality in Buddhist countries like 
Burma and Thailand may to some extent be due to religion; on the other 
hand, the moral precepts in the Koran have not prevented the formation 
of a very inegalitarian social and economic structure in Pakistan, partic¬ 
ularly in Sind. In India religion is seldom invoked on an intellectual level 
to counter the doctrine of equality; in fact, valiant attempts have been 
made to anchor tire latter in “true Hinduism,”^ 

In sum, religion has offered, in South Asia as elsewhere, few barriers to 
the spread of the egalitarian ideology, but neither has it contributed 
much to it. Inequality is a tradition and as such has often acquhed 
religious sanction,® while strivings for greater equality represent a break 
with tradition. As in the West, the egalitarian ideology has tended to 
emerge in connection witli the secularization that is part of development. 
An ex post link with religion has then been forged. Thus in Burma, 
“Marxism,” or at least socialism, is said to he not antagonistic to the 
Buddhist religion but rather like it in concept, and similar pronounce¬ 
ments are often made in the other South Asian countries. But it would be 
as farfetched in South Asia as it would be in Europe to seek the source of 
the spread of the modem equality ideology in religion. 


5 A Note on Gandhi’s Position 


Gandhi, although he strove to and actually did maintain - and, over 
Hie years, even intensified - his ties with tradition and religion, was in 
this context more than in any other a true Westernized liberal, indeed a 
radical and a revolutionary, whose demand for drastic changes in the 
social and economic order was heard throughout the subcontinent Until 
Gandhi’s crusade, social and economic reform was discussed very little, 
either in India or anywhere else in South Asia. Gandhi s egalitarianism be¬ 
came one of the links between him and the radical and rationalistic in- 


‘ Chapter 3, Sections 2 and 7. 
“ Chapter 3, Section 2. 

“ Chapter 3, Section 7. 
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tellectuals of Nehru's type, who were relatively unconcerned with tradi¬ 
tion and religion. Together they persuaded the Indian Congress to accept 
a radical formulation of the modern egalitarian ideology, At the Karachi 
session of the Indian National Congress in 1931 it was resolved that “in 
order to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include 
real economic freedom for the starving millions,At the Round Table 
Conference in London in 1931, Gandhi confidently stated; 

Above all, the Congress represents, in its essence, the dumb semi-starved millions 
scattered over the length and breadth of the land in its 700,000 villages, no 
matter whether they come from British India or what is called Indian India 
(Indian States). Every interest which, in the opinion of the Congress, is worthy 
of protection has to subserve the interests of these dumb millions; and so you do 
find now and again apparently a clash between several interests, and if there is 
a genuine real clash, I have no hesitation in saying, on behalf of the Congress, 
that the Congress will sacrifice every interest for the sake of the interest of these 
dumb millions.'- 


When Gandhi stood up for the untouchables, for women, and for the 
de.sperately poor, he was undoubtedly speaking as a politician, concenaed 
-perhaps unduly® - with gaining a mass following. But there is no doubt 
that he was also expressing his own views, He was sincere when he said; 
“The present distress is undoubtedly insufferable, Pauperism must go.”* 
In the economic field Gandhi often indicated that he considered that the 
impoverished masses were being robbed by the wealthy few.® 


‘ All India Congress Committee, ’Resolutions on Economic Policy and Programme, 
1924-54, New Doflii, 1904, p, 4, 

“ Quoted from Jawaharlal Nchm, An Autobiography, The Bodley Head, London, 

1953, p, 528, , , , , f T , 

When he faced imprisonment in 1922, Nehru had spoken in the same taslnon to an 
Allahabad maglslrnte: ",.. and the poor down-trodden kisans with the haunted hope¬ 
less look in their eye.s, working away like the beast of the field from morning to night 
fall, .so that others may enjoy the fruits of their labour, We have seen fiiein barassec 
nndmado utterly miserable till life became almost too heavy to he borne, (Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Statements, Speeches and Writings, Allahabad, 1929, qiwted horn H. D. 
Malaviya, Village Panchaijats in India, A.I.C,C., New Delhi, 1956, p, 737, f.n, 1.) 
These words might have been uttered by Gandhi. 


“ Chapter 15, Section 6 et passim. 

‘Yoimglndlfl, July 22,1920, 

“"IVe may not be deceived by the wealth to he seen in the cities of India. . . . It 
come,s from the blood of the poorest,... I know village economics. I tell you that the 
pressure from the top crushes those at the bottom. All tliat is necessary is to get oit 
their backs.” (Amritfl BflZflfPofrikrt, June 30,1944.) 

Again in 1946: “Let no one try to justify the glaring difference between the classes 
and die masses, the prince and the pauper, by saying that the former need more, 
That will be idle sophistry and a travesty of my argument, Tlie contra,st between the 
*h .nd ll» poor li a piafol iighl. Tlie poor villws »'? '“"‘f;’ 

aovaminent ind Ijy tlieir own coimliymen-tlie city dwellers. (Qooled m f. K N, 
Uimilhan, Gandhi 'and Free Mia; A Socio-Economic Study, J, B, Welters, Groningen, 

^'^“iTiilTmon realiz^^^ the obligation of service,[as an eternal moral law], they would 
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In principle Gandhi was for complete economic equality;* but he spon- 
.sored the idea that the rich could keep their wealth if they acted as 
trustees for the underprivileged. This notion was a practical compromise 
motivated by his rejection of violence and his realization that the rich 
would not willingly give up their possessions,^ It also reflected Gandhi’s 
awareness that the managerial skills of the wealtliy would he needed if 
India was to progress.® Gandhi assumed that those well endowed would 
be honest enough to use their wealth to promote the common good with¬ 
out regard to their own interests.* Nevertheless, he sometimes asserted 
that considerable equalization would, in any event, be necessary for social 
peace.® 

Tlie trusteeship idea is fundamentally a concept that fits into a paternal¬ 
istic, feudal, pre-democratic society, It is so flexible that it can serve as a 
justification for inequality, Possibly Gandhi realized this, for he demanded 
a moral revolution, a change of heart among the rich. But in the real 
world, such a revolution is unlikely and the trusteeship idea is nought 
but a vision of a society where the rich are charitable so that the poor can 
remain weak. The younger, more aggressive Nehru perceived this; 

Again I think of the paradox that is Gandhiji. With all his keen intellect and 
passion for bettering the downtrodden and oppressed, why does he support a 
system, and a system which is obviously decaying, which creates this misery and 
waste? He seeks a way out, it is true, but is not that way to the past barred and 
bolted? And meanwhile he blesses all the relics of the old order which stand as 
obstacles in the way of advance-the feudal States, the big zamindaris and 

regard it as a sin to amass wealth; and then, there would he no inequalities of wealth 
and consequently no famine or starvation.” (Mohandas K, Gandhi, Ethical Religion, 
S. Ganeson, Triplicane, Madras, 1930, p. 58.) 

^ “My ideal is equal distribution, but so far as I can see, it is not to be reaHsed. I 
therefore work for equitable distribution." (Yoi/ng Mia, March 17,1927, p, 86.) 

“I have no doubt that if India is to live an e.xemplary life of independence which 
would be the envy of the world, all the bhangis, doctors, lawyers, teachers, merchants 
and others would get the same wages for an honest day’s work, ’ (Harijan, March lb, 
1947, quoted in Unnlthan, Gandhi and Free Mia, p, 85. f.n, 2.) 

“ "Should the wealtliy be dispossessed of their possessions? To do this we would 
naturally have to resort to violence. This violent action cannot benefit society. 
(Hm/fln, August 25,1940, p. 260.) 

“ “Society will be the poorer, for it will lose the gifts of a man who knows how to 
accumulate wealth.” (Ibid.) 

‘ “The rich man will be left in possession of his wealth, of which he \ylll use what 
ho reasonably requires for his personal needs and will act as a tnisteefor the remainder 
to be used for societ)-, In this argument, honesty on the pait of the trustee is assumed, 
(Ibid.) , 

““Working for economic equality means abolishing the eternal conflict between 
capital and 4oiir. It means the levelHiig dowm of the few rich in whose hands is con¬ 
centrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one hand, and a levelling up of the 
semi-staived, naked millions on the other.” (M. K Gandhi, ConMve Programme: 
Its Meaning and Place, Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad, 1944, p. 18.) 
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talucjadaris, the present capitalist system. Is it reasonable to believe in the theoty 
of trusteeship - to give unchecked power and wealth to an individual and to 
expect him to use it entirely for the public good? Are the best of us so perfect 
as to be trusted in this way?^ 

Nevertheless, the important point here is that Gandhi’s message was 
radically egalitarian, even if it did not specify whether greater equality 
should he sought through distributional reforms or a reorientation of the 
thinking of the privileged few. 

When it came to the social aspects of caste and the status of women, 
Gandhi was an uncompromising radical leveller and never more so than 
in his later years. Throughout his life Gandhi was adamant in his condem¬ 
nation of untouchahility. It is true that in preaching an all-embracing, 
tolerant syncretism he sought to defend a purified and functional caste 
system as a means of social organization. But he was opposed to the caste 
system as it existed in India. “Down with the monster of caste that mas¬ 
querades in the guise of Varna,” he declared.^ 

There can be no doubt of Gandhi’s profound influence; he, above all 
others, placed the demand for equality at the core of Indian nationalist 
aspirations. In his words: “The two things-the social reordering and 
the fight for political swaraj - must go hand in hand. There can be no 
question of precedence, of division into watertight compartments here.”'* 
As wc shall discuss in Section 16, he often expressed the idea that radical 
economic and social reforms were inevitable once independence was won 
and power vested in the Indian people. At the same time, the legacy he 
left is complex, particularly in regard to economic equality: by his stress 
on the principle of trustee.ship, and his friendliness toward many in ex¬ 
alted economic positions, he established a pattern of radicalism in talk but 
conservatism in action that is still very much a part of the Indian scene. 

6 A Paradox 

There is a paradox in the South Asian situation: although greater equal¬ 
ity has been proclaimed as an immediate practical goal for planning and 
policy, marked inequality exists everywhere. The disparity is the more 
striking because, despite more or less successful attempts at planning, 
economic inequalities have generally not decreased since independence; 
if anything, they have increased in all the countries of the region, with the 
possible exception of Ceylon.'* This trend is most apparent in India and 

^ An Autobiography, p. 328, 

’‘ Young India, November 24, 1927, quoted in Unnithan, Gandhi and Free India, 

p. 68. 

* Ami'ita Bazar Fatrika, August 3,1934, 

* For .substantiation of the statements about existing inequalities and trends made in 
this and the next paragraphs, see Chapter 12, Sections 7-8; Chapter 15, Section 8; 
Chapter 19, Section 7; Chapters 22 and 26; and below, Sections 7-8 et passim. 
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Pakistan, where planning is taken seriously not only as a theoretical exer¬ 
cise but also as a practical government activity. 

In India, the government and the planners have from time to time been 
challenged to explain this contradiction. Even at the time of the First 
Five Year Plan, D. R. Gadgil, one of the most distinguished Indian econo¬ 
mists, noted the diserepancy between theory and practice, disparagingly, 
and related it to tire power structure in Indian society: “To sum up, exist¬ 
ing distribution of wealth in our economy is very uneven and a small 
number of people in each sector are placed in strategic positions; it is 
these that stand to benefit most from any large public investments leading 
to economic development.”*- 'Though the Second and Third Plans were 
prefaced by strong statements in support of the egalitarian ideals, the 
plans themselves did not seriously attempt to show how economic devel¬ 
opment should be guided in order to create greater equality. Their gen¬ 
eral sti-ucture was financial and fiscal.^ They emphasized increases in total 
output, and their hard core of policy did not try to relate that objective to 
the general goal of greater equality. Similarly, when their results were 
assessed no effort was made to apply standards of social justice.® 

The criticism raised by Gadgil has been voiced continually and with 
increasing vehemence in the pres,^ and in public forums. Leftist critics 
have been joined by intellectuals who, like Gadgil, generally agree with 
tire Gongress line as established by Gandhi and Nehru, and even by some 
of the men most responsible for administrative policy in India, 'When he 
presented the Third Plan to Parliament, Nehru tried to console Mmself 
with the thought that the lower income strata might be benefitting more 
from economic development than could be demonstrated statistically. He 
then noted indications, however, that the egalitarian promises were not 
being kept: 

‘ Economic Policy and Development, p. 142. 

Gadgil saw this trend as an unbroken continuation of development before inde¬ 
pendence; “A glance at the industrial growth of India during the last 30 years makes 
clear how almost each industry has grown through support, direct and indirect, given 
by general revenues or by laying burdens on the general consumer. In terms of di.s~ 
tribution of income and wealth in society the process of industrial advance, which was 
largely the result of state policy and social sacrifice, has meant an incr^sing concen¬ 
tration of wealth and income in the hands of resti'icted groups, and a limited number 
of individuals. This policy is to be, evidently, pursued through the 5 year plan, 'When 
Government lend money for industrial expansion to a private concern or help to 
build up or reform particular units by special technical assistance or other aids it is, 
in fact, increasing wealth in private hands tlirough expenditures and costs which are 
borne by the public at large." {Ibid., p. 141.) 

“ See Appendix 4, especially Sections 1 and 2. 

“ '"What is clear, however, is that the Draft Third Plan does not contain an assess¬ 
ment of what the first two Plans have done for taking the country in the direction of a 
socialist society. Nor does it link up inteerally the proposals and programmes ot the 
Third Plan with the transformation of Indian society on socialist lines, (V, K. Id, V. 
Rao, “Objectives of the Third Plan,” in Problems in the Third Plan-A Critical Mis¬ 
cellany,p. 86.) 
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Everyone can judge for himself by seeing what the people look like, village 
crowds or city crowds, They are better fed, they are better clad, they look better. 
See the vast number of people who travel by bus, by truck and by railway. All 
these are signs of growth, and of economic prosperity, and you see them every¬ 
where. Of com'se this does not mean that everybody is sharing in it, Lai'ge 
numbers of people have hot shared in it and live without the primary necessitias 
of life. On the other side you see a small group of really affluent people. They 
have established an affluent society for themselves anyhow, though India a.s a 
whole may be far from it,,,, I think the new wealth is flowing in a particular 
direction and not spreading out properly, ^ 

The Planning Minister at that time, Mr, Nanda, was even more blunt: “It 
might be said that whatever this progress, so far as the mass of the people 
in the country are concerned, there are no visible signs of any marked im¬ 
provement, and of rise in their standard of living,”^ Tarlok Singh, who ha,s 
had a main responsibility for all the successive plans, noted that “One 
witnesses a certain hardening of privilege and of vested interest,” Fulfill¬ 
ment of the promise “to the mass of the people ,,. of eliminating poverty 
and social injustice from our midst.,, is being delayed.”^ 

In connection with parliamentary debate on the Third Plan, Prime 
Minister Nehru announced plans for an inquiry “to find out how the addi¬ 
tional national income of the last two plan periods had spread over the 
population,”^ In October, i960 the Planning Commission appointed a 
committee of some of India’s most distinguished economists and officials, 
headed by Professor P, C, Mahalanobis, The committee was directed to 
study recent trends in the distribution of income and wealth, to ascertain 
the extent to which the operation of the economic system had resulted in 
a concentration of economic power, and to study changes in levels of liv¬ 
ing during the First and Second Five Year Plans, that is, from 1950 to 
I960.'’ The appointment of the Mahalanobis Committee was greeted with 
enthusiasm by a large part of the press who took it as a sign diat the gov¬ 
ernment was taking its egalitarian pronouncements seriously. Consider¬ 
able publicity also attended the commencement of work. However, it was 
a long time before any results were forthcoming,® In February, 1964 Part I 

The Prime Minfater, Strategy of the Third Plan,” in Problems in the Third Plan — 
A Critical Miscellany, pp, 49-50, 

“ThePlanning Minister, “Realisation of Objectives,” in Problems in the Third Plan — 
A Gntical Miscellany, p. 53, 

1965Address, Second Annual Convocation, Punjabi University, Patiala, 

" Overseas Hindustan Times, September 8,1960, 

_ "India, Government of, Planning Commission, Report of the Committee on Distribu¬ 
tion of Income mdlevels of Living, Parti, New Delhi, February, 1964, p, 1 , 

Because of the delay, there were rumors about disagreement in the Committee and 
political pressures from outside, usually referring to a very advanced draft that wa.s 
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of the report was published. In the letter of submission it was announced 
that Part II, dealing specifically with changes in levels of living, would be 
ready within a few weeks, but there were new delays, and Part II is still 
unpublished at tlie beginning of 1966, Meanwhile, public interest in the 
matter has faded. 

Part I of the report takes as its value premise the egalitarian ideals, re¬ 
ferred to in Sections 1 and 2 above.^ The Committee made an exhaustive 
attempt to ascertain the recent changes in the distribution of income and 
wealth, but it showed a healthy and unusual skepticism about the avail¬ 
able source material.^ In view of the paucity of reliable statistics, it did 
not find it possible to pronounce a definite judgment, even of a broad 
nature, on the changes that may have occurred. However, it stressed that 
there is no clear indication of a movement in either direction.® While min¬ 
ing and factory workers seem to have kept ahead of the growth of average 
income per employed person, agricultural laborers have not been so for¬ 
tunate.^ The desperate situation of about half the rural population, who 
own no land or who have holdings of less than an acre, and die failure of 
any government policies to help improve then' lot substantially, had mean¬ 
while been vividly described by a special committee.® The Mahalanobis 
Committee felt that its function was to ascertain the facts statistically, not 
to advise on policy. It emphasized, however, that the existing pattern of 
distribution-here the presented material has a somewhat more indica- 

treated highly confidentially, though there were plenty of leaks; see for instance an 
article entitled “Concentration of Capital,” Link, March 17,1963. 

"The virtual suppression of the Mahalanobis Committee’s report is part of the game, 
for nobody really wants to face the fact that the rich are becoming richer and the poor, 
poorer.” (Roraesh Thapar, “Phoney Secrecy,” Economic Weekly, April, 1963, p, 584,) 

^ “The broad social objectives are clear, namely, rapid economic growth, improve¬ 
ment in the level of living especially of the poorer people, equality of opportunities and 
access to facilities for education, care of health and cultural amenities; reduction of dis¬ 
parities in the level of living, income and wealth; and countering the tendency towards 
concentration of economic power.” (India, Report of the Committee on Distribution of 
Income and Levels of Living,p, 4.) 

“ Ibid., p. 24, 

The Committee’s actual findings on the distribution of income were commented on 
in Chapter 12, Section 7. 

" Ibid,, p. 23; cf. pp, 25,29. 

‘ Ibid., p. 23; cf. p. 19, , , . i i t i. 

The Committee makes no reference to the finding of the Second Agricultural Labor 
Enquiry - based on a very weak statistical foundation - that the real income of 
families engaged in agricultural labor, the group at the bottom of the rural power and 
income pyramid, has decreased by more than 10 percent, though its own figures 
(Table 3.21, p. 80) point in the same direction. 

" India, Government of. Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation, 
Report of the Study Group on the Welfare of the Weaker Sections of the Village Com¬ 
munity, Voll, New Delhi, October, 1%L , 

The Mahalanobis Committee stresses some indications that economic inequalities 
are more pronounced in the urban than in the mral sectors, and that they have been 
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tive value! _ "would seem to call for re-thinking of the overall strategy 
of development adopted,.. in relation to the social goals,Commenting 
more particularly on the distribution of wealth, and noting that there are 
similar inequalities in other countries, it points out that "in the context of 
the Indian situation it should be of even greater concern, as ours is a 
planned economy and we are pledged to follow policies tliat will further 
the twin objectives of lessening economic inequalities and promoting eco¬ 
nomic growth.”^ 

In turning to its second main field of inquiry, namely, the concentration 
of economic power, the Committee correctly observes that in a wider 
sense this is only an aspect of the distributional pattern since income and 
wealth confer economic power on their possessors. The larger part of the 
discussion in this portion of the report is devoted to events in the small 
but significant private corporate sector, Tire Committee finds that govern¬ 
ment controls of various types and the ties between firms established 
through intercorporate investments, managing agencies, interlocking di¬ 
rectorates (with banks and marketing companies as well as among indus¬ 
trial concerns), relations with foreign investors, and financial control over 
newspapers have resulted in a very high and growing concentration of 
power in Indian big business, It further notes that - particularly on ac¬ 
count of intercorporate investments - "the concentration of economic 
power that exists and has grown over the Plan periods” is, in fact, a con¬ 
centration “in the hands of a comparatively few individuals,The report 
recalls in this connection that "the country is pledged to the .., diminu¬ 
tion and eventual elimination of concentration of economic power in pri¬ 
vate hands,”*’ This part of the report will be commented on further in 
Chapter 19, Section 7. 

The Committee’s discussion of the distributional problem sufliers from 


inoi'easing in the former but not in the latter. This seems to be clue to the fact that 
there is in the citie.s a small top .stratum with comparatively high and rising incomes; 
consequently it does not say much about inequality in the population at large. 

’ Chapter 12, Section 7. 

’ India, Report of the Committee on Distrihiiiion of Income and Levek of Living:, 
Part I. p, 28, ^ 

" Ibid., p. 30; cf. Section 2 above. 

It is a weakness of the report that, when commenting on distribution, it fails to 
observe that an unequal distrilmtion imposes a special hardship wlien the income level 
is low; see Chapter 12, Section 7, This may be discussed in the still unpublished 
Part II, 

* Ibid., p. 43., 

’ Ibid,, p. 55. . 

As a first step towrird implementing tliat pledge the report proposes an investiga¬ 
tion carried out by "a full-time organisation created solely for the purpose of in¬ 
quiring into the concentration of economic power in the non-govemmental corporate 
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its formalism. It devotes more attention to the 0.7 percent of the Indian 
people who have to declare income for tax purposes than to the masses 
who suflfer real hardships because of poverty. Its report on the concentra¬ 
tion of economic power is focussed on big business, while a discussion in 
terms of land would be of more immediate interest to the common people. 
Social inequahties in themselves or in relation to economic inequalities are 
bypassed; the concern is not Gandhi’s uneducated, starving millions. The 
report, like public discussion generally, has a narrow “middle-class” per¬ 
spective (Section 9 below), although, of course, it has not yet been pub¬ 
lished in its entirety. 

7 Specific Measures to Promote Equality 

At its Karachi session in 1931 the Indian National Congress went on 
record in favor of a fixed ceiling on individual incomes, to be lowered by 
stages to twenty times the nation’s minimum,! This radical proposal has 
recurred from time to time, not only in public discussion but also in rec¬ 
ommendations emanating from the Planning Commission, die Taxation 
Enquiry Commission, and other official planning bodies. But it has not 
been acted on because of the feeling that initiative would be adversely 
affected. The idea of a ceiling has even been used as an argument against 
equalization policies in particular sectors of the economy. For instance, 
radical land reform has been opposed on the grounds that a ceiling on 
land ownership would be unjust as long as there is no ceiling on wealth 
and income in the urban sector.^ Insofar as the egalitarian ideal has influ¬ 
enced the taxation of income and wealth, the aim has been subverted by 

private sector.” And it stre.sses that “the sooner the Government sets up the necessary 
machinery for collection, examination and analysis of aU relevant data on the subject, 
tire easier it would be for it eventually to formulate the necessary policy that wiE com¬ 
bine industrialisation with social justice and economic development with dispersal of 
economic power” (p. 55), Tlie Monopolies Inquiry Commission was set up in April, 
1964; see Chapter 19, Section 7. 

^ All India Congress Committee, Resolutions on Economic Policy and Programme, 
1924-54, New Defiii, 1954, p. 22. 

“As regards the question of imposing any ceiling on private incomes and property, 
the [Ootyf Seminar found it difficult to make specific recommendations. One cannot 
have ceilings on salary incomes, without also thinking of ceilings on non-salary in¬ 
comes; nor can one ignore the fact of ceilings on land giving rise to a demand on the 
part of die rural classes for some corresponding Emitation on non-agricultural incomes. 
All these considerations have to be balanced while formulating a policy on income 
distribution, The Seminar felt that it should be an aim of State poEoy to ensure that 
there is in effect some limitation on the size of disposable incomes in the hands of aH 
individuals.” (All India Congress Committee, Planning Sub-Committee, Report of the 
Opty Seminar (May 30-June 5,1959), New DeEii, September, 1959, p. 36.) 
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tax avoidance and tax evasion^ Meanwhile, taxes on mass consumption 
goods have increased and these are more efficiently collected. The general 
price level has advanced and thi,s has worked a special hard,ship on the 
poor. In addition, a number of social mechanisms have tended to make 
planning and state controls instruments for increasing the concentration 
of income and wealth, These mechanisms will be discussed further in 
Chapter 19 (Section 7) in relation to the "organized sector.” Chapters 22 
and 26 will deal with them as they operate in agriculture. 

Under these circumstances equalization has been attempted through 
a number of palliative measures. Many supposedly egalitarian measures 
actually favor middle- and upper-class groups and discriminate against 
the masses. We shall find that this is broadly true of various assistance 
schemes® and of land and tenancy refom efforts,® Government policies 
in regard to community development, agricultural extension, and coopera¬ 
tion aie examples on a large scale.^ Measures specifically designed to aid 
tire lowest strata in the population have ordinarily been poorly enforced, 
if at all. Motivated by the ambitions and pretensions of Westernized 
eaders - and often .spurred by pressure from international agencies like 
t ie .L.O, - legislation has been introduced concerning working condi¬ 
tions, wages, and social security. Such measures are virtually impossible 
to enforce in the case of agricultural labor, which is the group in the 
greatest need of assistance.® They are sometimes enforced for the urban 
workers in large-scale organized industry, but the latter constitute a 
privileged middle class in a country where over 80 percent of the people 
live m villages and even the majority of the poorer urban dwellers are 
outside the organized sector. As in all underdeveloped areas, there is a 
tendency in the South Asian countries for the investment going into con¬ 
struction to benefit mainly the higher income stata, despite some special 
efforts to clear slums and provide housing for the poor. Government 
spending on instruction is likely to go into buildings that exemplify 
public conspicuous consumption,” and into living quarters for officials, 

most of whom are not truly needy. 

^ Chapter 20, pmim; Appendix 8, Section 9. 

“Chapter 26, Sections 12-17. 

* Chapter 18, Section 12; Chapter 26, Sections 18-20 

the machinery at the disiyual nf P™, * j.'™ P'^sent beyond the capacity of 

raral employnenl ta the tomediate SSm™. tf a"’’ '?'f *“ "7 •< 
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In the long run, the efforts to raise standards of health and elementary 
education should have equalizing effects. But even in this area, only a minor 
part of tlie government’s expenditure is earmarked for the neediest, and, 
as we shall find in Chapter 33 (Section 7), the school system, in particular, 
is very heavily biased against the lower strata, 


8 Social Inecjmlitij 

There is a tendency in South Asia to view equality mainly as an “eco¬ 
nomic” problem. The plans embody Western economic concepts and 
theories and are, stated in financial and fiscal terms; even public discus¬ 
sion about planning is largely restricted to "economic” issues. The effect is 
to exclude from close and continuous scrutiny the institutions and atti¬ 
tudes responsible for social inequality. Relegated to obscurity, they are 
not likely targets for more intensive reform activity. 

The Indian constitution clearly forbids the practice of untouchability 
and prescribes safeguards for the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, and 
other backward classes,’ which either specifically or in general terms seek 
to promote their educational and economic interests and to remove the 
social disabilities and discriminations they suffer. In 1955 the Parlia¬ 
ment unanimously passed a bill making the practice of untouchability 
a criminal offense. By constitutional and other means legislative seats, 
government jobs, and school and college places have been specially re¬ 
served for the backward classes. The constitution also provided for a com¬ 
mission to determine whether the fundamental rights of the backward 
clas.ses were being abridged, and the Directive Principles prescribed 
various policies to promote the economic, social, and educational advance¬ 
ment of these groups, Separate allocations were also made in all three of 
India’s five year plans for .special welfare programs with these purposes 
in mind. On the level of principle the problem is solved. Caste has not 
been recorded by census takers since the British left. Articulate opinion 
in India is unanimous in condemning “castism” as detrimental to economic 
advance and national consolidation, and on no other point have the mod¬ 
ernization ideals stronger support in Gandhi’s teaching. Many Indian 
intellectuals in private conversation, or when travelling abroad, express 
the opinion that the caste system is rapidly disappearing, if it has not 
already vanished, as a result of the constitutional and legislative ban on 
untouchability. 

These opinions are not confinned by the findings of sociologists® or even 

* In India “backward classes” is the, official name given those groups which, for a 
variety of reasons, have lacked adequate opportunities for economic and educational 
advancement. 

’’"There is a widespread impression among educated Indians that caste is on its 
last legs, and that the educated, urbanized and Westernized members of the upper 
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by everyday observation, For one thing, the measures taken to eradicate 
untouchability have been generally ineffective. The attempts of some 
educated and relatively prosperous untouchables to get the anti-untouch- 
ability laws enforced have almost invariably been vigorously opposed by 
caste Hindus. The real obstacle is the fact that the untouchables are finan¬ 


cially subservient to the higher castes. Unless members of the lowest 
castes achieve a measure of economic independence, the rights guaran¬ 
teed them by the constitution will mean little in practice. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that although a criminal offense, the practice of 
untouchability continues to flourish in rural and urban India. Even gov¬ 
ernment policies usually have to be adjusted so as not to offend the 
sensibilities of high-caste Hindus; the various measures for rural uplift 
assembled under the label of community development are a case in point.^ 
The subsidy schemes for the backward classes and the preferences given 
them in educational institutions and in the civil service benefit only a few; 
sometimes tliey even serve to emphasize and perpetuate the condition 
they are designed to cure.^ For the most part, the caste system has not 
been directly attacked. The correlation between economic status and caste 
means that many economic policies, insofar as they are biased in favor of 
the middle and upper classes, tend to strengthen the so-called dominating 
castes. Even universal suffrage and attempts to achieve political decen¬ 
tralization through panchayats have often had this result,*' The accelerat¬ 
ing rate of population growtli and the relatively slow rate of economic 


development, particularly in agriculture, have made it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult for individuals to escape from the confines of the caste system. 

There have been revolutionary changes in the legal status of women in 


classes have already escaped its bonds, Botli these impressions are wrong. . . , There 
is a good case for arguing tliat caste-consciousness and organization have increased in 
modem India. (M. N, Srinavas, “The Indian Road to Equality,” Economic Weekly, 
Social Number, June, 1960, p. 867.) A recent study sponsored by the Indian Institute 
of Public Administration (A. P. Barnabas and Subhash C, Mehta, Caste in Changing 
India, New Dellii, 1965) supports tliis view, Cf. Chapter 7, Sections 4 and 5. 

’ Chapter 18, Section 12; Chapter 26, Section 19. 


’ Nevertheless, they have produced a previously unknown competition to be clas¬ 
sified as backward. A Backward Classes Commission was set up in 1953 to compile a 
list of caste that, in addition to the untouchables and the tribes, should be treated as 
socially and economically backward for the purpose of receiving special government 
assistance. When it reported two years later, the Commission had admitted the claim 
to Ti^hvaidness of 2.399 communities, of which 913 alone accounted for an esti- 
mat^ populafion of 116 million. To this figure must be added about 70 million un- 
toumabte and tribe members. The Commission regarded women generally as “back¬ 
ward, but since tliey were not a separate community they could not be listed in that 
cateffory. Bj Its reckoning, in short, about three-quarters of the Indian people are 

“ Chapter 7, Sections 4 and 5. 
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India — but only in the exceptional instance has tliere been any significant 
change in their actual condition. According to one commentator: 

In India, the Constitution lays down the equality of women, and Hindu law has 
been changed to prohibit polygamy, and to give women the rights of property, 
guardianship and divorce without which it is much harder for wives to be the 
equals of husbands, or daughters of sons. But it is still the exception for women 
to work, and a change in property rights for which the village woman has not 
herself clamoured may well take a generation to affect her position. In Pakistan 
,.. the battle against purdah and polygamy and the unilateral right to divorce 
of the husband goes slowly.** 

During the decade that has passed since this assessment was made, not 
much has changed, particularly in the rural ai'eas, where 80 percent of the 
people live. But from the time India became independent - indeed, from 
the time of the independence struggle - individual women in the top 
strata began to take important positions in politics, administration, and 
civic organizations. More girls have been attending school at all levels, 
and the number of trained women teachers, nurses, and midwives, though 
still very small, has been increasing gradually (Chapters 30 and 33). 

9 How to Explain the Paradox 

In Indian discussions of equality there have been constant references 
to the need for a change of heart on the part of upper-class citizens. The 
demand that wealthy persons relinquish their privileges, share their 
wealth, and abstain from conspicuous consmnption, was inspired by 
Gandhi. In an address to a university audience, Gadgil re-emphasized 
the moral issue, Among the reforms he urged in order to achieve progress 
that is both rapid and peaceful,” were “severe restraints on wasteful con¬ 
sumption through an overall ceiling on incomes.’ He ended his address 
as follows: 

What is fundamental is to recapture the sense of struggle, to realize the magni¬ 
tude of the task ahead and of the need for discipline and great self-restraint on 
the part of everybody. Above all emphasis has to be placed on co-operative en¬ 
deavour, on the feeling of sharing by all; and this can be done only if tlie more 
fortunately placed and those who aspire to lead set an example,^ 

An olficial report stresses again the need for “comprehensive non-violent 
Social Revolution” in order to accomplish “the uplift, welfare, and emanci- 

* Maurice Zinkin, Veoelo'pment for Free Asia, Chatto & Windus, London, 1956, p. 
188. 

Unnithan notes that “in general, the po.sition of an Indian wife at present is not one 
of equality but of servitude.” (T. K. N. Unnithan, Gandhi and Free India, p, 147.) 

’ Gadgil, Address, Nagpur University, p. 16, 
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pation of the weaker sections,” and pleads for "a psychological revolution 
among the economic, social and political elite, The rich, the high-caste 
and the powerful must show a greater sensitivity towards the condition 
of their unfortunate brethren and be prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifices.”^ Such idealism has its own rationale, though, as we pointed out 
in Section 3, there is reason to believe that greater social and economic 
equality would also substantially speed development. But there is no 
strong organized pressure supporting a moral crusade. Moral fervor alone 
cannot eliminate the traditional inequalities. 

As we constantly stress, all social mechanisms in India operate mainly 
in accord with the power structure. India is ruled by compromises and 
accommodations within and between the upper upper class and the vari¬ 
ous groups that constitute the bulk of the upper class.^ The fact that 
members of the upper class call themselves, and believe themselves to be, 
“middle class” is not without significance. The government has tried by 
various means, including a progressive income tax, to limit the power 
and wealth of die upper upper class - the maharajahs, the landlords, and 
the tycoons in industry and finance. The upper strata of landowners in 
the villages, the traders and moneylenders, the ordinary industrialists, 
and the civil servants below the very top level look on these policies, 
which, incidentally, have not been very effective, as attempts to establish 
greater equality. In public discussion, it is commonly argued that greater 
consideration for the “middle class” would forward the cause of equality. 
The truth is, of course, that in the Indian setting, this “middle class’” is 
definitely upper class. It is the lower classes that need to be aided if there 
is to be a real advance in equality, 

India is ruled by a select group of upper-class citizens who use their 
political power to secure their pri^^eged position. Most of the members of 
parBaments and assemblies, elected by universal suffrage, belong to the 
privileged classes. They are quick to vote themselves salaries and housing 
accommodations far above the average. By the bestowal of political jobs 

India, Report of the Study Group on the Welfare of the Weaker Sections of the 
Vmge Community, Vol. I, pp. 1,60. 

Sometimes, though seldom, a Western observer will express a similar thought. Thus 
Jan Tinbergen, writing ys "a member of the Dutch Labour Party,” says: “It will have 
to be that India s problems can only be solved by certain types of idealisni 
on the side of its leading personalities" to be understood in a wide sense; an idealism 
based perhaps on the Gandhian principles of simplicity and austerity. One would wish 
to sen one of the leading spiritual leaders developing an economic interpretation and 
^plification of these principles and to formulate explicitly the ties between tlie Five 
Year Plans and such ideas. So far they seem to have lived almost separate lives, even 
if there we scattered examples to the contrary. Having met already a few friends who 
seem to feel the same way I am hopeful that some systematic thought will be given 
to this question. (Jan Tinbergen. “Socialistic Pattern of Society," roneoed, pp. 1, 4.) 

’ Chapter 7, Sections 4 and 5. 
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and favors and various corrapt practices they often gain still more advan¬ 
tages from their status as representatives of the people. Naturally these 
politicians are reluctant to enact refomis that would effectively curb thi* 
power and affluence of the upper class. In contrast, the masses are ven- 
poor, inarticulate, and split by caste and community allegiances. They are 
not organized to press their demands for fairer treatment upon the upjvcr 
strata. They do not even perceive their own plight very clearly. The pctor 
believe their inferior status is ordained by heaven,* 

The intellectual and moral conflict among members of the articulate 
social and economic strata who carry the burden of public deliate cm 
planning is the more glaring because of the extravagant language used 
to express the official egalitarian ideals. Thus it is common to use the tenn 
"welfare state” not just to indicate the type of society India aspires to be 
but to describe its present nature. Expressions such as “a classless scx'iety” 
and a “cooperative commonwealtli” are frequently employed to describe 
the direction in which India is moving as a result of actual policies. Vari¬ 
ous verbal combinations containing the nuclear concept “socialist” are 
also commonly used for this purpose with stress laid on the implied cle¬ 
ment of equality. That India is in the course of an “economic and social 
revolution” has become almost a commonplace public utterance. Natu¬ 
rally this habit of speech engenders a certain amount of “double-talk” in 
public discussion and a tendency to indulge in rhetoric isolatexl from 
reality. It and the dichotomy between pretensions and accompli-shments 
so far as policy is concerned give what a close observ'er has described a.s 
a “Janus-like character” to much that is said and done in India. 

This duality should not he judged merely from a moral point of view, 
however. A causal explanation is more important. One can understand 
that, with poverty so deep and widespread, there is a temptation to live in 
a world of illusions. For “if Indians reacted to all the misery- they see 
about them and of which so many of them are a part, they would find 
their day-to-day lives shaken emotionally to an almo.st unbearable point.”-* 
Also, India has a history of meticulous observance of class and power 
distinctions, and a callousness in personal relations startling to the foreign 
observer. Many of those who hone.stly advocate radical egalitarian reforms 
reveal themselves as harsh, and sometimes thoughtlessly cruel, when they 
deal with members of the lower strata as individuals and not as a group to 
be cajoled. 

The heavie.st handicap.s under which India labored through the centuries were 
the attitudes towards authority and the individual’s place in society and human 
relations within the society. An individual-to-individual callousness, despile 
India’s belief in her own spiritualism, was always part of India. No miracle has 

^ Chapter 3, Section 7. 

“A. M. Rosenthal, “The Future in Retrospect: ‘Modier India' Thirty Years After," 
Foreign Afairs, Vol. 35, No. 4, July, 1957, p, 623. 
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taken place, This callousness is still so strong in the country that it is the greatest 
danger for a foreigner living in India, for it is a frighteningly easy thing to find 
it creeping into one’s own soul,^ 

With such established attitudes and habits, it is not surprising that the 
clamor for an economic and social revolution is more apparent than real.^ 
In the background are powerful big business interests, who provide the 
necessary funds for political activity. Long experience has taught them 
that radical declarations can act as tranquilizers for the radicals and as 
substitutes for action, D, R, Gadgil ha.s observed: 

A democracy in which there is an unequal division of incomes is always faced 
with a difficult problem in relation to acquisition of funds by political parties.... 
The recent concentration of surpluse.s in the hands of capitalists and of the 
corporations they command, gives them an overwhelming dominance as a 
potential source of political funds. In such a situation the refusal of the ruling 
party to pass what might have amounted to a self-changing ordinance has cer¬ 
tainly worsened the situation politically and ethically,® 

When Western Europe was in the early stages of development, there 
were economic and social inequalities, too, though hardly of the same 

^M„pp,623,624. 

° One of Nehru’s biographers, Michael Breclier, having noted that “the slow prog¬ 
ress in land reforni must be adjudged the mo.st striking failure in the economic 
sphere” and that "more generally, social and economic change since 1947 have been 
less than that pledged ,. , and less than required if India is even to approach the 
goals set by Nehru in the past,” in fact “less rapid than po.ssible,” continue,s; “By hi,s 
constant verbal attacks on things which offend his sensitivity, often without following 
through with harsh deeds, he has tended to ‘cheapen the coinage.’ It is almost as if he 
has to get these sources of irritation off his chest. But the result, among (he vocal part 
of the population at any rate, is to discount these tlireats as annoyances of the mo¬ 
ment. The gap between words and deeds suggests something else. In some instances 
it is not the lack of time to follow through or the inability to change institutions over¬ 
night; rather, it is a tendency to .shrink from radical deeds, partly because of the basic 
liberal make-up of the man, partly because of the experience of violence and dis¬ 
order in 1947, Nehru is a social reformer; he is not a social revolutionary," (Michael 
Brecher, Nehru: A Political Biography, Oxford University Pre.ss, New York, 1959, pp, 
624-825,) Cf, Chapter 7, Section.s 3, 5, and 6, 

’ Gadgil, Address, Nagpur University, p. 10. 

Frank Moraes, commenting on Nehru’s critique of Gandhi’s economic outlook in 
the pre-independence era, explains: “From this explosive mood of expostulation many 
were led to infer that Nehru was merely engaged in a rhetorical exercise. Even 
Gandhi when his attention was drawn to these outbursts was wont to smile indul¬ 
gently. Patel’s reaction was a droop of bis heavy eyelids and a .slow wintry smile of 
scorn. After all, as the controller of the Congress party’s purse strings, he knew 
where the fund,s came from.”, (Frank Moraes, Jawaharkl Nehru: A Biomphu, Mac¬ 
millan, New York, 1956, p. 489.) 

Link - a left-wing Indian weekly that always supported Nehru — carried in its is,sue 
of October 1, 1961 a leading article dealing with a particular case that had come to 
public notice. The article ended; “The Prime Minister asked ‘big people’ not to donate 
money .to the Congress if they did not have faith in its principles and aims. The Con¬ 
gress principles and aims are socialist and the majority or ‘big people’ cannot have faitli 
in them. Yet somehow over Rs. 3 crores have to be found witliln the next two months 
or so. Naturally, a lot of money that is not put to tlie test of faith will have to be 
found,” (p, 5) 
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magnitude as in India. But the upper strata were not committed to, or 
even fully cognizant of, the radical egalitarian ideals at the base of the 
theoretical structure of the moral philosophy and economics of the time' 
certainly these ideals had not acquired the status of directives for practical 
policy, though there were always rebels who took them seriously. In most 
countries, a stable class structure and unchallenged upper-class rule 
permitted the leaders to he solidly and self-righteously egoistic; they were 
under no compulsion to rationalize theii’ actions in terms of a welfare 
state or a “socialist pattern of society.” They certainly did not feel it in¬ 
cumbent upon them to preach such an egalitarian gospel to the masses, 
who for the most part were disenfranchised. This is a difference in initial 
situation of great actual and still greater potential importance. 

The explanation of the gulf between ideals and reality is, however, far 
more complex than simple hypocrisy. The intellectual elite do believe 
they should identify themselves with the nation; the most ardent try. 
There is a real ideological attachment to egalitarianism in the upper 
strata. The “middle class” is privileged, hut historically it has been, and 
it is today, the bearer of egalitarian tidings. Whatever the amount of in¬ 
tellectual cheating, these ideals are engraved on the hearts of “middle- 
class” Indians. Their common use of the egalitarian vocabulary shows that 
they believe that the masses respond to appeals couched in this language. 
When we point out that in India these ideals are far from having been 
realized we do not imply that they have had no effect; still less do we 
imply that in the long run they will fail to influence the course of events. 

10 Concluding Remarks about the Other Countries 

Much of the comment in preceding sections about the conflict between 
ideals and actual conditions in India applies to the other countries of the 
region as well. In many areas of Pakistan, inequality is at least as pro¬ 
nounced as in India, though social harriers do not have the character and 
rigidity of caste distinctions, Wlrile the egalitarian ideals have been 
afforded official sanction, less fuss is made about them and they are less 
solemnly proclaimed. The observer finds that the upper strata as a whole 
are relatively unconcerned with social and economic justice,^ or at least 
convinced that it is unwise to stir up public opinion on the issue. 

Ceylon’s higher literacy rate, its longer experience of adult suffrage, 
and many other factors,® including the revenues it derives from taxing the 

‘ Chapter 8 passim. 

Professor Abdus Salam said in his presidential address to the Thirteenth Annual 
All Pakistan Science Conference, in Dacca, on January 11, 1961: “I can still recall 
the interminable argument, conducted in private and public, in the early years of 
Pakistan, about its ideology. Never in these discussions did I hear the mention of total 
eradication of poverty as one of tlie primary ideological functions of the new state. 

^ Chapter 9, Part I. 
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efficient, profitable, and largely foreign-owned plantations in the country, 
have permitted it to institute numerous measures to promote greater eco¬ 
nomic equality. Tire large subsidies paid to both producers and consumers 
of rice and the manner of organizing the settlement schemes are prime ex¬ 
amples, Ceylon has also put much greater effort into education and health 
programs. It is the only country in the region that has an effective district 
organization for public health,^ Lack of a more thoroughgoing progi-am is 
attributable to the consistent failure of shifting governments to make plan¬ 
ning a going concern and to the power of vested interests.® 

In Ceylon as in the Southeast Asian countries the equality issue is com¬ 
plicated by the presence of minority groups of Indians and Chinese, some 
of whom occupy what appear to the majority group as privileged posi¬ 
tions, Even when this is obviously untrue, as in the case of the Indian 
Tamils in Ceylon, much of the force of egalitarianism has been perverted 
and directed against these foreign communities, Apart from the split in 
ethnic groups, the social stratification in Ceylon and the countries of 
Southeast Asia is less inegalitarian than in India and Pakistan. Even 
women are freer, Though Burma and Indonesia were committed to radical 
programs to promote equality, interest in this matter has waned in the 
face of mounting internal and external political problems. In Thailand, 
Malaya, and the Philippines the egalitarian ideals have not been empha¬ 
sized to the same extent as in the other countries of the region. 

II 

Political Democracy 

The ideal of political democracy, which practically all the nationalist 
leaders espoused in their battle against colonialism, is closely related to 
the ideal of greater social and economic equality, Part of the attraction 
of the latter was, as we saw, the realization that without it political 
' Cliapter 30, Section 9, 

“In his book The Demo^raphj of Ceylon, N. K. Sarkar sketches the type of policies 
necessary to provide the funds for rapid development and notes: '‘All these will 
necessarily involve a considerable lowering of the standard of living of the upper 
classes, A government closely associated wiUi them and the plantation interests, and a 
people Ignorant, apathetic, and resigned to their fate are the greatest institutional 
obstacles, rather than the scarcity of capital or hained labour, which prevent a quick 
solution to the economic and demograpliic problems of the country,” (N. K, Sarkar, 
The Demography of Ceylon, Government Press, Colombo, 1957, p. 225.) And he 
quotes Sir Ivor Jennings’ The Economy of Ceylon; “Since... it [i.e., "tightening the 
belt in order to provide capital”] required a very strict limitation of personal consump¬ 
tion and the maintenance of a low standard of living, it is unlikely that the bourgeoisie 
which dominates Ceylon could or would apply the same policy.” (Sir Ivor Jennings, 
The Economy of Ceylon, 2nd ed., Oxford University Press, London, 1951, p, 94.) 
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democracy would be an empty achievement. But it was also often re¬ 
garded, especially in pre-independence times, as the principal means of 
carrying out, or of making inevitable, a social and economic revolution. 
In India particularly, the desire for such a revolution was a motive for the 
adoption of democratic institutions, as we shall point out in Section 16 
below. In the post-independence period, the ideology of democracy was 
in various ways diluted and transformed. This was indicated in Chapters 
7-9 where we analyzed the political development of the several countries. 
There, however, the main emphasis was on mechanisms of social causa¬ 
tion. In this part of the present chapter, we shall focus our attention on 
some general features of the South Asian ideology of political democracy, 
its origins, its practical application, and the outlook for the future. 

11 Still Another Difference in Initial Conditions 

Tlie first thing to note is the definiteness and unanimity with which tlie 
leaders of the South Asian countries embraced the ideology of political 
democracy! and then- determination to enshrine it in their new state con¬ 
stitutions. This was true even of Gandhi, despite his preference for a wide 
dispersion of authority® and his assertion of the continuing right of the 
majority to resort to civil disobedience.® “But the Congi'ess,” he explained, 
“is wedded to adult franchise.”^ On one occasion he stated: 

By Swaraj I mean the government of India by the consent of the people as ascer¬ 
tained by the largest number of the adult population, male or female, native 
born or domiciled, who have contributed by manual labour to tire service of the 
State and who have taken the trouble of having their names registered as voters.® 

Again, he said: “Mere withdrawal of the English is not independence. It 
means the consciousness in the average villager that he is the maker of 
his own destiny, he is his own legislator through his chosen representa- 

“ Political democracy in our meaning calk for an executive responsive to the popular 
will as expressed by elections with universal suffrage, an independent judiciary, and 
the obseiwation of a wide range of civil liberties. 

“ Chapter 18, Section 4. 

“ “Parliaments have no power or even existence independently of the people. It has 
been my effort for the last twentyone years to convince the people of this simple 
truth. Civil Disobedience is tire storehouse of power. Imagine a whole people unwill¬ 
ing to confoim to the laws of the legislature, and prepared to suffer the consequences 
of non-compliance. They will bring the whole legidative and executive machinery 
to a standstill. The police and the military are of use to coerce minorities however 
powerful they may be. But no police or militaiy coercion can bend die resolute will 
of a people, out for suffering to die uttermost.” (M. K. Gandhi, Constructive Pro¬ 
gramme; Its Meaning and Place, p. 5.) 

* The Nation’s Voice, Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad, 1932, p. 40. 

“ Young India, January 29,1925, p. 40. 
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tive."i In his unflinching devotion to the ideology of political democracy, 
as in many other respects, Gandhi was a modem, Westernized liberal 
even though his thoughts were tinged with traditionalism and religion.^ 
The Congress leaders were probably more in agreement on adult fran¬ 
chise than on any other issue, The writer has been told that in the lengthy 
deliberations on the draft of the Indian constitution not one hour was 
spent discussing the possibility of a limited franchise. 

Elsewhere in South Asia it was also generally accepted at the outset 
that the authority of the state stemmed from the people and must be 
founded on popular sovereignty,'’’ It was unquestioningly assumed that 
the new nations should become full-fledged democracies, with all the 
forms, trappings, and content this political system had only rather recently 
acquired in Western Europe. Thus governments were made responsible 
to sovereign assemblies, directly elected on the basis of universal suffrage, 
and fundamental rights and liberties were assured by explicit formulation 
and guaranteed by an independent judiciary,There were considerable 
differences in detail (the franchise in the Philippines is based on a literacy 
qualification, Laos did not enfranchise women, Ceylon’s constitution did 
not enumerate the civil liberties so fully, etc,), but this was the general 
direction of thinking on fundamentals, which is all that concerns us in the 
present context. 

The pattern is very obviously borrowed from Westera countries. The 
amount of innovation in the constitutions of the new states is extremely 
small The explanation of this unqualified Western influence is simple. 
In the first place, restriction of adult franchise would have been viewed as 
a humiliating concession to those in the former metropolitan countries 
who had doubted the fitness of the colonial peoples for self-government. 

^Ibid, February 13,1930, p, 52, 

Gandhi was such an ardent democrat that he even opposed special political priv¬ 
ileges for the untouchables; "What I have said and what I must repeat is tliat I am 
opposed to their special representation. I am convinced that this can do them no 
good and may do harm,... It is impossible to conceive that with untouchability fa.st 
disappearing, nominees of these voters can he boycotted by the others.” (The Nation’s 
Toice,p.40.) 

” The fact that Gandhi, like many others after him, found precedents for democracy 
in old Indian traditions is unimportant. The following quotation illustrates the tend¬ 
ency of Indian statesmen to attempt to forge a link with the past; “India has been a 
democracy in the modern sen,se of the term only during the last ten years, From this 
point of view we are an infant democracy. But,we cannot forget that democratic 
traditions in India have been in existence from times immemorial, ... A study of In¬ 
dian history shows that the village Kepuhlics continued to function in India even after 
the advent of the British nile. From this point of view, therefore, India must be con¬ 
sidered a mature and ancient democracy,” (Shriman Narayan Agarwal, A Plea for 
Ideological Clflr% Indian National Congress, New Delhi, 1957, pp. 9-10.) 

On the use of the golden-age myth, see Chapter 3, Section 2, 

“ An exception is Cambodia; its constitution did not emanate from the people but 
was a favor bestowed by the King, 

* Ceylon and the Philippines inherited their constitutions from colonial times. 
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Having criticized the colonial powers for failing to establish fully repre¬ 
sentative assemblies, South Asian nationalist leaders could hardly follow 
their example. In any event, an attempt to limit the franchise would have 
weakened the nationalists’ claim that they always spoke to and for the 
people. Also, universal suffrage was, as we have seen, associated in various 
ways with the popular doctrine of social and economic equality. With 
regard to fundamental liberties we must remember, too, that under colo¬ 
nial rule the exercise of police power was such that it often gave the lib¬ 
eration movements the character of a struggle for civil rights.^ Even more 
generally, we have to take into account the prestige that democracy had 
acquired throughout the world since tlie First World War. Even the 
Soviet Union had felt impelled to equip itself with a democratic consti¬ 
tution. 

That the former colonies should become political democracies was re¬ 
garded in Western countries as not orfly commendable but also perfectly 
natural and normal-a strange example of ethnocentrism and lack of 
historical perspective. In several cases prominent Western constitutional 
lawyers lent a helping hand in constructing and polishing the new consti¬ 
tutions, There was hardly any realistic discussion in the West at that time 
about what this pattern of political development amounted to, whether 
it would work, and where it might lead. There is little even now. Memo¬ 
ries of what happened after the First World War to the newly created 
democracies in central, eastern, and southern Europe might have occa¬ 
sioned some uneasiness, but if so, it was not expressed.^ Little thought 
was given to the fact that the political structure of the Western countries 
was quite different when they were at a comparable stage of under¬ 
development. 

At the time of the industrial revolution the West European countries 
had long been fairly well consolidated nation-states, built on well-estab¬ 
lished social orders that were much less egalitarian dian they are today. 
Because the ruling classes-with occasional interruptions - felt rather 
secure in their position, they usually permitted a large measure of civil 
liberty, This formed the major part of what we denote by the rule of law. 
Some of the West European countries also had established parbamentary 
systems, as in Britain, or they were constitutional monarchies or close to 
becoming such, with functional systems of political representation as a 
basis for authority, or at least a check on it. But they were far from being 
democracies in the modem meaning of the term. In particular, suffrage 

^ These points do not apply, of course, to countries where liberation movements 
were nonexistent or weak, i.e,, Thailand, Malaya, the Philippines, and Ceylon. 

“ With reference to a lack of historical perspective, we might note tliat youngsters in 
West European democracies today are allowed to grow up with no clear idea of how 
restricted suffrage was in tlieir own countries only a few decades ago when a com¬ 
paratively advanced stage of development had already been attained. 
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was generally restricted to a small propertied upper class, and it tended 
to remain that way right up to the twentieth centuryd 

History affords no example of a highly underdeveloped country that 
has established a durable and effective political democracy. This parallels 
the point made in Section 1 above, that no country has ever attempted to 
realize the egalitarian ideals of the welfare state when it has been afflicted 
with a degree of poverty and inequality comparable to that of the South 
Asian countries. Full democracy with universal suffrage has only been 
successfully tried out at an advanced stage of economic development 
when relatively high levels of living and literacy and a fair amount of 
equality of opportunity have been attained, A firm tradition of civil lib¬ 
erty and the rule of law and effective representative political institutions 
were other prerequisites. Only in respect to the rule of law and a repre¬ 
sentative parliamentary or semi-paiiiamentary system could some of the 
countries of South Asia, more especially the former British colonies, claim 
even a semblance of readiness for political democracy when they acquired 
their independence. The experience of the countries in central, eastern, 
and southern Europe after the First World War suggests that when a 
democratic form of government is imposed on an economically and polit¬ 
ically immature nation it rapidly succumbs to authoritarian pressures and 
does so for internal reasons. Nor does the history of the Latin American 
counti'ies refute the difficulty of realizing political democracy on weak 
foundations, But history, of course, does not necessarily repeat itself. 

Not only were conditions in the South Asian countries very different 
from those that prevailed in the Western countries when they adopted 
universal suffrage, but the political dynamics of that development were 
also different in the two cases. In West European counh’ies the right of 
workers and poor peasants to the vote had to be fought for through many 
decades, and that struggle, in turn, was a continuation of centuries of 
striving by better situated groups to establish their right to a voice in gov¬ 
ernmental councils, In the face of increasingly organized and effective 
pressures from below, the privileged classes gradually had to concede an 
enlargement of the electorate. The ultimate arrival of universal suffrage 
was a triumph for education, popular agitation, and initiative. In the course, 
of the nineteenth century, women also obtained many more rights because 
of the activity of pressure groups organized for this purpose and the 
growth of popular support for their cause, In South Asia, on the other 
hand, political rights were granted from above without the masses ever 
having demanded them; often the masses were unaware of their new 
rights or did not understand what they implied. 

Hie consequences of this fact are unfortunate in some respects. In 

* Property qualifications were abolished earlier in tlie United States, which was the 
first modern democracy. France, too, was a pioneer in this area; since the Revolution 
male suffrage has been general, except for interludes, 
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West European countries the protracted, and ultimately successful, strug¬ 
gle for universal suffrage gradually brought about a considerable identifi¬ 
cation of the people with the nation-state, even if it sometimes brought a 
problem of assimilating minorities. The South Asian states still face the 
daunting problem of how to assimilate the majority of their peoples and 
make them feel and behave as active and responsible participants in the 
nation-building process. 


12 Trends in the Independence Era 

Considering the unusual features in the South Asian situation, the ex¬ 
pectation that these countries could institute a fully democratic system 
of government, or that such a system, once launched, could function effec¬ 
tively, was not well founded. We analyzed the course of events since in¬ 
dependence in Chapters 7-9, where we found that under the influence 
of different mechanisms of political causation the trend has been very 
different in the several countries involved. Four of them still have a fairly 
stable parliamentary government; the others have come under some form 
of authoritarian rule. In no country has there been far-reaching social or 
economic refom. 

At one extreme stands India^ with a firmly established parliamentary 
government based on universal suffrage and a comparatively high turnout 
of the electorate. The Congress Party has ruled continuously at the center 
and, except for a few brief interludes, in all the states as well. Its political 
strength derives from the prestige it acquired during the long, successful 
struggle for independence and from its effectiveness as a party machine. 
It has also benefitted from the system of majority elections, based on 
British practice, which favors the big party over the small ones. The Con¬ 
gress Party also inherited a tradition of strong collective leadership from 
Gandhi and the remarkable men who had gathered around him. Even 
before this group was decimated by deaths, national identity became 
personified in Nehru, who as a charismatic leader served to unify com¬ 
peting and conflicting particularist interests and thus strengthen democ¬ 
racy and give it direction and purpose. We may note, however, that that 
type of leadership tends to inject an element of authoritarianism even 
when, as in Nehru’s case, the individual concerned is pledged unre¬ 
servedly to uphold democracy; often it lends popular sanction to a dic¬ 
tatorial regime, as it did in Indonesia. Since the pemonal factor is individ¬ 
ual and fortuitous and may work in either direction, it is not easily 
integrated into a theory that seeks to reveal the mechanism of social 
causation. In general, it comes into play as a response to, or a reflection of, 
the failure of democratic institutions to reach down to the grass roots, 

On the whole, India’s promised social and economic revolution failed 

‘ Chapter 7. 
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to materialize, There might have been an opportunity to carry out effec¬ 
tive reforms in line with the radical program of the Indian Congress in 
the first flush of the political revolution epitomized by the winning of 
independence, but if so, the opportunity was let slide, The Congress Party 
gradually lost its zeal for reform and became increasingly conservative in 
action, especially at the state and local level. This trend developed during 
Nehru’s later years, and has continued since his death. Concurrently there 
has been some deterioration in the moral tone of the Congress movement. 
The stakes the politicians play for are not opportunities to advance the 
national interest but power, prestige, personal advantage, patronage, and 
graft, Those at the top who Lave preserved their integrity and their alle¬ 
giance to social progress are not in a position to do much more than ex¬ 
press their distaste or, occasionally, have a resolution passed at the 
national level confirming India’s interest in egalitarianism. Indeed, Nehru 
himself in his later years did not accomplish much more than this, 

India’s failure to make more progress in the direction of welfare democ¬ 
racy reflects the fact that no significant attempts were made to organize 
the masses, or to impress upon them their stake in agitating for a break-up 
of the country’s rigidly inegalitarian social and economic structure. The 
impressive fagade of parliamentary democracy cannot hide the fact that 
political participation in any meaningful sense is confined to small upper- 
class groups (including the urban “middle class” and the “rural elite, of 
landowners and middlemen). The political behavior of the masses is 
largely controlled by individual personalities who appeal to rciligious 
sentiments, caste, or to regional loyalties and antipathies, India’s parlia¬ 
mentary system has proved to be remarkably stable, but it is the staliility 
of stagnation,^ 

For a time parliamentary democracy in Ceylon pursued an orderly 
course, but since the early 1950’s it has operated in an irresponsible and 
disorderly fashion/Politics has become immersed in ethnic, linguistic, 
and religious emotions and a radical nationalism is rampant. This is 
largely explainable in terms of the exploding indignation of the indige¬ 
nously educated Buddhist and Singhalese “middle class” at the contimuKl 
monopoly of the most rewarding social positions by a small English- 
educated upper upper class that straddled Singhalese, Tamil, and other 
ethnic communities. Under these circumstances the personalization of 
politics made for instability, because none of the rival leaders was able to 
acquire sufficient stature to impose his will on the conflicting groups, a,s 
Nehru did in India. The interests appealed to are rooted relatively deeply 
in the class structure but there have been no successful attempts to rouse; 
the masses to political action in their own behalf. The fact that for all of 

^ Chapter 7, Section 5. 

“ Chapter 9, Part I, 
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its ineffectiveness and instability — manifested at times by open fighting 
and emergency imle - political democracy has not succumbed to some 
form of dictatorship, is probably mainly due to the further fact that, for 
the reasons suggested in our earlier analysis, the army in Ceylon is not an 
alternative source of political authority. 

Malaya and the Philippines are the only other countries in the region 
that have retained functioning systems of parliamentary government. In 
the case of the Federation of Malaysia^ the preservation of political 
stability depends to a large extent on a contrived balance of interests 
between etdmie communities sharply differentiated by economic role, 
religion, customs, and language.'Much depends on whether the Malays, 
who enjoy important political advantages and privileges, can better their 
social and economic position faster than the Chinese - the more dxmamic, 
partly prosperous, and better educated community - grow impatient with 
the political discrimination they suffer. It is not inconceivable that, faced 
with serious internal strains, the alliance between the wealthy leaders of 
the major communities might seek to preserve stability at the expense of 
some dilution of political democracy. The stability of political democracy 
in the Philippines^ even more clearly rests on a highly inegalitarian power 
shTicture inherited from colonial times. If ordinary Filipinos are given 
free rein to exhibit their immense zest for democratic processes and free¬ 
doms, it is perhaps because as yet they have offered no serious challenge 
to the landed interests who control the levers of political power. Nor are 
there any deep ethnic or religious divisions for politicians to exploit as in 
other parts of Southeast Asia and Ceylon. Politics in the Philippines has 
been personalized as in Ceylon because electoral contests have been 
largely devoid of ideological content. 

For a variety of reasons political democracy failed to take root in the 
other countries of the region and was replaced by some form of authori¬ 
tarian regime. The change-over was commonly justified on the ground 
that under the prevailing conditions, the Western mode of political de¬ 
mocracy, with its party system, was ineffective, corrupt, and disraptive 
of national unity. While the requisites for its successful functioning were 
less in evidence in diese other countries than in India, Ceylon, Malaya, 
and the Philippines, there is no simple explanation for the difference. 
Levels of living and literacy are higher in Malaya, Ceylon, and the Philip¬ 
pines than in the region generally, but this does not apply to India. 
Ethnically and religiously the population of the Philippines is rather 
homogeneous, but this is not true of the populations of Ceylon and 
Malaya; Indian society is very deeply split by social cleavages. The fact, 

^ Chapter 9, Section 11. 

“ Chapter 9. Section 12. 
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then, that political democracy still functions, though very imperfectly, in 
the four countries we have surveyed suggests that its collapse elsewhere 
in South Asia must be due to factors other than those just mentioned. 

A major cause of its failure in Pakistan^ was the fact that the Muslim 
League, unlike the Indian Congress Party, was not prepared ideologically 
or in other respects to handle public issues in a democratic and parlia¬ 
mentary way. The League had no tradition of collective leadership nor any 
clear aims or program of action to offer the new state, Its political follow¬ 
ing had been built on religious fanaticism rather than on the promise of a 
better hfe. The powerful landlord class who dominated its councils had 
no experience and little interest in rooting political activity in democratic 
appeals to the people. Considering the exceptional difficulties the country 
faced in its early years, political dictatorship might have come sooner than 
it did, if Jinnah had not died shortly after independence. In any event, the 
political disintegration tliat followed his death made a dictatorship of the 
officer corps and higher civil servants seem the only feasible way of en¬ 
suring firm and stable government. 

Many of the difficulties Burma and Indonesia experienced in trying 
to work out a system of political democracy are also traceable to their 
thoroughly inadequate preparation for independence,^ The indigenous 
Westernized elites were veiy small and the process of giving them a share 
of political and administrative responsibility had proceeded much less 
far than in the Philippines, Ceylon, or on the Indian subcontinent. Neither 
country was able to build up a disciplined national political movement 
like the Congress, and non-violence never became part of the philosophy 
and tactics of their struggle for independence. Their disorderly transition 
to independence put a further premium on anarchic resistance to author¬ 
ity. They had both suffered greater war damage than most countries in 
t e region. Their sense of nationhood had a palpably tenuous basis as 
compared, for instance, with India, Ceylon, and the Philippines, and an 
almost continuous succession of rebellions by outlying areas clearly ex¬ 
posed this fact. It was mainly the failure of political democracy to avert 
national disintegration that led to an army dictatorship in Burma and a 
personal dictatorship, with army backing, in Indonesia. 

In Thailand the adoption of a Western type of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment after the Second World War was little but an opportunistic adjust¬ 
ment to an external situation dominated by the Western powers.^ The 
chances of its taking root were slight in view of the country’s authoritarian 
tradition and lack of Westernization. The need for firm and stable govern¬ 
ment to combat the menace of Communism provided a similar justifica- 

* Chapter 8. 

’ Chapter 4, Sections 8 and 11; Chapter 9, Part II, 

* Chapter 9. Section 13. 
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tion for reverting once more to an aimy dictatorship. The character of 
French rule in Indo-China and the manner of its passing gave little hope 
for political democracy in the successor states.^ The Diem regime in South 
Vietnam followed the regional pattern and adopted a system of political 
democracy, but only as a gesture to its American protectors; little attempt 
vvas made to make it work. 

13 Some Explanatory Hypotheses 

From the standpoint of modernization and economic development the 
contrast between the countries that retained a democratic foim of govern¬ 
ment and those that moved toward authoritarianism is more apparent 
than real. In any case, it is not possible to say that one form of government 
has proved more conducive to the application of policies of economic 
and social reform than the other, On the contrary, the various political 
systems in the region are strikingly similar in their inability or unwilling¬ 
ness to institute fundamental reforms and enforce social discipline. 
Whether democratic or authoritarian, they are all in this sense “soft 
states.”^ 

The trend to authoritarianism owed little to outside forces. There has 
been little explicit ideological influence from Communist countries in this 
respect, although South Asian observers might have inferred from the 
experience of these countries that economic progress is possible without 
political democracy in the Western sense and perhaps impossible in a 
very poor country without more disciplinary government. Though seldom 
publicly expressed, this view is often privately voiced by intellectuals 
irrespective of whether or not they are inclined to a politically left-wing 
viewpoint.’* Probably more notice was taken of the chronic political in¬ 
stability of the Fourth French Republic and the fact that France turned 
to a military man to restore effective government, It was something of a 
comfort to some South Asians to realize that even an advanced Western 
country could experience difficulty in making political democracy work. 
De Gaulle, moreover, lent political respectability to systems of direct rule 
that sidetrack elected assemblies. Nor did it go unnoticed in South Asia 
that this development in France was generally welcomed in other Western 

^ Chapter 4, Section 12, and Chapter 9, Sections 14-16, 

^ Chapter 18, Sections 13 and 14 el passim. 

*' Indeed, where they fear or are struggling against conservative regimes, Com¬ 
munist and other left-wing elements are often among the strongest champions of 
politicnl democracy. Tliat has been noticeable in India, in Malaya, and even in In- 
done.sia and Ls especially likely to be the case in those countries that have prohibited 
Communist parties by law, that is, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, and Burma; in 
South Vietnam Communist activity is prohibited by the constitution. Apparently, 
left-wing groups cannot countenance any dictatorship except their own. 
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countries, Its most striking influence, of course, was on the way Ayub 
Khan attempted to legitimize authoritarian government in Pakistan. All 
the same, ideological influences from abroad were not decisive in the 
undermining of political democracy in the region, 

One fundamental weakness of South Asian democracy stemmed from 
the manner of its inception, namely, that, as we mentioned, it was handed 
down from above and was never struggled for by any large section of 
the population. Without this background the people were not sufficiently 
organized or knowledgeable to use their votes to advance their own in¬ 
terests; consequently, political power remained in the hands of the upper 
class. From this there follows an important corollary. It is that when 
dmomcij faltered or failed in the region, it was never because the 
masses had organized themselves so effectively that the governing elite 
felt they had to take drastic action in order to safeguard their own privi¬ 
leges or to preserve stability and further economic development. The 
events that established dictatorships have certainly not been rightist 
counter-revolutions, because there were few social or economic changes 
to counter; neither have they been revolutions in the interest of the prole¬ 
tariat. In other words, there has been almost nothing in the pattern of 
political development in South Asia corresponding to Marx’s model of 
the class struggle. For the most part the lower classes have remained 
apathetic and disunited.^ The conflicts that undermined political democ¬ 
racy in the region were conducted well above their heads; they invariably 
took place among the politicians or between them and the military with 
higher civil servants, big businessmen, and landlords each playing a role 
though a different one in the several countries. Whether the politicai 
change-over was justified as necessary to prevent a complete breakdown 
of government or to evolve a system more suitable to the “genius” of the 
people, the important point to remember is that the bulk of the population 
was not involved in its genesis and notmuch in its outcome. 

IS does not mean that the masses of the people are content with their 

EnTlr wir*’ 1“ in Mia, 

and the Mppmes where their poverty i, most extreme. The 

S™ Srr« ^ ^ ft® “ often 

a sullen totisfMtion among the underprivileged in the viDages that mav 
be revealed to the s^pathelic inquirer hut is politically abortive since 
there n no avenue whereby the individual can mak his protest effective, 
nsum Nairs unporlant book, Blossoms in fc Di«( ! give, plenty of 
ev.de.oe of ths in regard to India. Were a huge prop-lZ of fc ^pul 

W.,L.ndon,3““■) ‘ ^ ^1“. "a « Mr. M,«, ABen 4 Unwlu 
’ G. Duckworth k Co. Ltd.. London, 1961. 
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lation is landless, where .sharecropping is the pattern of tenancy, and 
where there are tenants and landowners on very different levels of pros¬ 
perity and social status, the village is a complex system of human relation¬ 
ships with criss-crossing interest lines^ that impede concerted action by 
the poor. Under certain circumstances a power system as complex as this 
can explode, and in these three countries there have occasionally been 
explosions of somewhat the same nature as the slave revolts that occurred 
in the southern states of the United States before the abolition of slavery. 
In Ceylon and some of the other countries of Southeast Asia where pov¬ 
erty and inequality in the villages are less far-reaching and obvious, there 
is apparently also less of this type of abortive dissatisfaction, though not 
more of organized political rebellion on the part of the masses.^ 

Even more commonly, there is an attitude of resentment and suspicion 
among industrial workers, which accounts for the strikes that often occur 
spontaneously and with little strategic perspective and for the imcoopera- 
tiveness of workers when plant managers try to streamline production in 
order to raise output. "Middle class” dissatisfaction has been increasing 
with the rise in the relative number of “educated unemployed”;^ among 
university students particularly it has brought about obstructive and dis¬ 
orderly behavior of all sorts, again with little strategic purpose.^ Generally, 
the cause of such conduct is petty and accidental; there have been few 
attempts to consolidate the grievances and form a movement to push 
planned refoiTOs. 

The relationship between these undercurrents of dissatisfaction and the 
promises of large-scale social and economic reform, made most often at 
election time, is a complicated one. As the masses are split and not apt to 
organize for political action in their own interest, radical promises would 
not seem necessary to win their support or, rather, acquiescence. We also 
observe that when the politicians involved assume office, they are given 
much less prominence. But in the higher strata, where programs are 
formulated and ideological declarations made, there seems to he a feeling 
that the inertia of the people might be a passing thing. It is possible that 
the import of the radical policy pronouncements will gradually dawn on 
the masses and that this might lead to their activation. The dissatisfied ele¬ 
ments among the “middle class” intellectuals could play a crucial role in 
such a process. More fundamentally, the radical programs reflect a feeling 
among many of the people at the top that reforms are necessary and 
should be carried out. To a limited extent, they also reflect an imaginative 

^ Chapter 22, Section 5; Chapter 26, Part III, jimim, 

“ Except in South Vietnam, where the civil war has to some extent taken on the 
character of an uprising of the underprivileged; even in Indonesia there may be some 
.signs of a class struggle, 

“ Chapter 23, Section 6. 

* Chapter 33, Section 6. 
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understanding of how people living in great poverty must feel - or how 
they would feel if they were rational. 

About all these things we know very little. The reflections above are 
conjectural and at best plausible hypotheses to be tested by intensive 
empirical study. 

14 The Upper-CIm State Altematm 

In view of the immense difficulties the countries of South Asia have 
experienced in trying to establish genuine political democracy based on 
Western institutions and practices, it is perhaps worth asking whether 
they should not try, instead, to duplicate that earlier phase of political 
development through which the West European countries passed on their 
way to becoming welfare democracies. Could they not try to establish 
a secure upper-class regime such as that which characterized the Western 
countries at the time of their industrialization? Would not that provide 
a better point of departure for the eventual development of full political 
democracy than their present state? It might be argued that a system of 
representative assemblies elected on the basis of a suffrage restricted by 
education, property, or income qualifications would stand a better chance 
of functioning effectively and producing a government that, by virtue of its 
stability, could afford a considerable measure of civil liberty, Simply re¬ 
stricting the suffrage to the literate could make an important difference.^ 
Furdiermore, the development prospects for such a system are obvious, 
since a gradual widening of the franchise would naturally follow from an 
increase in standards of living and literacy. The short answer is that the 
tide of history cannot be rolled back to enable the new states of the region 
to experience the political evolution of the Western countries; their politi¬ 
cal development must be telescoped. It is important and instructive to 
inquire why this is so. 

First let us establish the fact that such an alternative has never been 
seriously considered. There has been plenty of harsh comment about 
Western democracy and its bizarre applications in South Asia, but what 
critics like Jayaprakash Narayan and Sukarno fall back on is some 
romantic idea of village democracy before the colonial era. Their thoughts 
on political reconstruction have been colored by golden-age myths about 
their people’s special talent for mutual cooperation and harmony.^ Ayub 
Khan is almost the only opponent of the application of Western democ- 

‘ This is the constitutional rule in the Philippines, but tlie literacy rate there is liigh. 
invpiT ''%\“stitutions disappeared long ago. the Asian theorist can 

Tt5 best suits his (ype of argument.” (Francis Car- 

p L Ideologies m South and South East Asia,” in Saul Rose, ed, 

Politics in Southern Ask, MacmiUan, London, 1963, p. 294, 
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racy to talk less about the “genius” of the people than their political 
immaturity.^ As a result, all manner of political systems - “guided de¬ 
mocracy,” government through consensus, indirect elections, and direct 
dictatorial rule - were instituted in place of full political democracy, but 
not the older West European pattem of representative government based 
on a restricted suffrage. 

This last solution would presuppose the existence of a stable upper- 
class society with a ruling class confident in its status and power. In India, 
the basis for such a society was weakened by the anti-feudal reforms 
enacted soon after political independence. More important, it was under¬ 
mined by the spread of the ideologies of political democracy, equality, 
and planning. These ideals gained a certain hold over the ruling upper 
strata, at least to the extent of upsetting their confidence or making them 
cynical (in modem times cynical people are hardly ever the architects 
of a stable society). Even when the ideals were poorly realized, their in¬ 
fluence and prestige were such as to prevent a peaceful, stable upper- 
class state from coming into existence. 

A quasi-democratic upper-class state cannot be created once universal 
suffrage has been conceded and political, social, and economic equality 
has commonly been accepted as a moral imperative and a goal for plan¬ 
ning. The retreat from full democracy has to go all the way and the 
franchise denied to everyone or made inconsequential by downgrading 
the elected assemblyIn a sense the South Asian dictatorships represent 
a sort of “equality” since no one can vote, and the dictator claims to speak 
for the people. Presumably, depriving only the lower strata of the popu¬ 
lation of their right to vote would be regarded as less “democratic”; it 
would be like standing for sin against virtue. The whole trend provides 
an illuminating example of the power of ideology, even when it is being 
distorted, Seen in the proper historical perspective, these dictatorships 

‘The two thoughts can be easily combined, however, as is demonstrated by one of 
the early propaganda pamphlets issued by the new regime. It begins by noting that 
“... the fact that voters of one country, unlike those of another may not possess the 
minimum level of awareness, which would enable them to comprehend the significance 
of the vote they ca,st, is generally not taken into account.” It then goes on to state in a 
more typical South Asian manner; “The methods must vary from clime to clime and 
reflect the genius of the people they claim to represent. The failure to recognise this 
fact in Pakistan led to the unsuccessful attempt or grafting a form of democracy which 
was alien to our soil and unsuited to the genius of our people, That this unnatural 
attempt to foist a foreign way of life failed in our country, should not be considered as 
a national calamity, On the contrary, it shows the individuality of our society and its 
assertive character against attempts to submerge it into something alien.” (Pakistan, 
Government of, Bureau of National Reconstruction, Basic Democraoks, Saifee Printers, 
Karachi, p. 3.) Cf, Chapter 8, Section 7. 

“ This has happened in the Western world, in France for instance, not to mention 
Nazi Germany or Italy in its Fascist period, Political developments in the Communist 
countries have also followed this course. 
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may be regarded as substitutes for what these countries do not have and 
cannot create, namely, stable upper-class regimes comparable to those of 
the Western countries when they began to industrialize. 

In every case the aimed forces have been the instrument whereby 
these substitutes have been created; indeed, under modem conditions a 
dictatorship is hardly possible without the backing of the army. Actual 
or potential rebellions at home, fear of Chinese hegemony, especially in 
the case of India, and strained relations between neighboring states in 
South Asia generally - because of the repercussions of the cold war or 
unresolved conflicts inherited from the colonial era - have led the several 
countries in the region to maintain military establishments that are very 
large in relation to their scanty resources, Aid in cash or in kind in differ¬ 
ent proportions from the United States and/or the Soviet Union has con¬ 
tributed to this build-up, Tire only exception to this general rale is Ceylon, 
the one country that has felt secure. In general the armed forces have been 
acclaimed by the articulate strata of the population as a symbol of inde¬ 
pendence, During the early democratic experiment they attained stature 
because they were not greatly involved in politics, and consequently were 
not tainted by demagoguery and corruption; in this last respect the In¬ 
donesian army is an exception. 

It is often pointed out that in at least two respects army rule should 
have a wholesome effect on policy formation in countries of the South 
Asian type. For one thing, a modern military establishment must incor¬ 
porate rationalism or must break down. It must be thoroughly “West¬ 
ernized” in the sense that it must conduct its affairs according to purpose¬ 
ful plans. Secondly, within its ranks it must enforce discipline, the one 
quality most lacldng in the Soudi Asian countries. If, in addition, the 
officers in command are devoted to the idea of reducing the social and 
economic inequalities that hamper progress, a military dictatorship might 
well be the ideal rule for an underdeveloped country.^ This possibility 
should not be discounted altogether, for the Burmese government could 
evolve into just such a benevolent, progressive dictatorship. Since, how¬ 
ever, most officers are either the sons of men in the privileged classes or 
scheduled to marry into these classes, and since in order to govern effec¬ 
tively they are almost obliged to align themselves with higher civil serv¬ 
ants and landlords and businessmen, it is more likely that a military 
regime will become a holding operation in the interest of the upper class. 
Furthermore, a dictatorship is apt to create an intellectual vacuum around 
itself by suppressing public discussion - a situation particularly exempli- 

^ "There are ... eonditioas of society in which a vigorous despotism is in. itself the 
best mode of government for training the people in what is specifically wanting to 
render them capable of a higher civilisation.” (J. S. Mill, On Lihertij and Gonsiaem- 
tlons on Representative Government, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1946, p. 313,) 
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fied in the case of Burma. And military officers have not proved immune to 
corruption, even when an important reason for their takeover was mal¬ 
practice in an earlier, less authoritarian regime. 

These various strands represent a complex of possibilities that can have 
different results in different countries. There seems to be no way to deter¬ 
mine conclusively whether a given military dictatorship will work in the 
interest of development or whether it will only stabilize relative stagna¬ 
tion, More basically, it is not easy to see clearly the direction in which the 
countries in South Asia are drifting politically. All that can be said with 
any certainty is that the various forms of democracy or authoritarian 
popularism they now have or will develop are, or will be, crucially dif¬ 
ferent from the systems of government the Western countries had at a 
similar stage in their history. Once again we have to view South Asia as a 
third world. But whatever the direction of their political evolution, from 
the standpoint of economic development and modernization these coun¬ 
tries are likely to be tom between the need for greater social discipline 
and the need to win approval of the articulate strata. Western countries 
can give them capital and technical know-how, but they cannot instill so¬ 
cial discipline or make it attractive. 

In one sense all regimes in South Asia will have to be more “democratic” 
than the Western upper-class states of times past. They are bound to work 
harder for cooperatives, trade unions, local self-government, community 
development, and the uplift of the poor generally. They must try to copy 
the modem “organizational state” of the advanced countries. Tliis means 
that even the dictatorial regimes must resort to “democratic planning,” It 
is no accident that Ayub Khan, for instance, expounds and tries to realize 
the notion of “basic democracy” in Pakistan. We shall devote Chapter 18 
to this problem, With regard to civil liberties, however, the political 
regimes in South Asia are not now, nor are they likely to become, as 
“democratic” as the stable upper-class states of Europe. The latter could 
afford a generous measure of civil liberty precisely because they felt so 
stable and secure. 

15 Western Reactions 

The reaction in Western countries to the fate of political democracy in 
South Asia has been inhibited and ambivalent, mainly because it has been 
influenced by cold war considerations. The intellectual dilemma of West¬ 
ern commentators is all too plain. They want to believe that the countries 
of the region can be and, indeed, are democracies. This is reassuringly 
simple in the case of India, which does have a functioning parliamentary 
system. The contrast between its political system and that of China can be 
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easily drawn in terms of democracy versus totalitarianism. Wlren blatant 
dictatorships make tbeir appearance, the Western commentator is reluctant 
to criticize tlrem for not being democratic, so long as they are anti-Com- 
munist. The military coup of Ayiib Khan was generally welcomed because 
it was thought to be in the interest of more effective government and be¬ 
cause Pakistan could be expected to be firmly anti-Communist, Thailand’s 
military dictatorship has not been impugned, as its line-up in the cold war 
is assured. By the same token, the Diem regime in South Vietnam was 
condoned for a long time, despite its obvious Fascist tendencies, until it 
threatened to collapse. The dictatorial regimes of Burma and Indonesia, on 
the other hand, became the targets of Western criticism, obviously be¬ 
cause of their radical nationalist policies and their accommodating attitude 
toward Communist countries; if, as a result of the present turmoil, In¬ 
donesia becomes a pure military dictatorship, hostile to China, Western 
sympathy for this country will increase. 

On a more respectable intellectual level, there has been a growing 
realization of the immense difficulty of reahzing democratic ideals under 
the conditions prevailing in South Asia. Western writers have increasingly 
tried to be more neutral about the form of a regime and more interested 
in its efficiency from the standpoint of planning, though they continue to 
make manifest their preference for democracy.^ Nevertheless, the political 
issue most often discussed is still whether or not these countries are head¬ 
ing toward Communism. It is generally assumed that economic progress, 
educational advancement, and land reforms will prevent such a develop¬ 
ment, This is not a well-founded hypothesis, but it does involve the 
further question of whether these countries will succeed in instituting the 
economic and social refoims necessary to their development. It is there¬ 
fore worth examining the changing currents of thought regarding “revolu¬ 
tion,” and this we shall do in Part III below. The fears and expectations 
centering upon a specifically Communist-type revolution will be treated as 
a separate issue in Section 19, 


Prophesies about Coming Revolutions 

16 In the Pre-independence Era; India 

Gandhi seems to have believed firmly that independence in India would 
be swiftly followed by a social and economic revolution. To him such a 
revolution was inevitable. It followed that if drastic reforms were not 

'"Our task is to help these countries to attain their economic goals within a politi¬ 
cal and social framework that remains democratic,” (Benjamin Higgins, Economic 
Development, Norton, New York, 1959, p. 438.) 
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instituted as soon as the foreign yoke was lifted, there would be a violent 
uprising by the impoverished masses. In his words: 

Economic equality is the master key to non-violent independence. . , . A non¬ 
violent system of government is clearly an impossibility so long as the wide gulf 
between the rich and the hungry millions persists. The contrast between the 
palaces of New Delhi and the miserable hovels of the poor, labouring class can¬ 
not last one day in a free India in which the poor will enjoy the same power as 
the richest in the land. A violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one day 
unless there is a voluntary abdication of riches and the power that riches give 
and sharing them for the common good,^ 

Gandhi dreamed of the magnificent government buildings in New Delhi 
being turned into hospitals for the poor.^* He was convinced that caste and 
untouchability. in particular, would disappear. In the matter of timmg, 
Gandhi was optimistic; “Personally I am of opinion that the reform is 
coming sooner than we expect.”® 

As we pointed out in Section 5, to Gandhi a radical change in the social 
and economic order was, indeed, the meaning and essential purpose of 
overthrowing foreign rule. Nehru and the radical intellectuals he repre¬ 
sented also subscribed to this view. “I analysed that freedom, said Nehru, 
“and what it should mean to the hundreds of millions of our people, We 
wanted no change of masters from white to brown, but a real people s rule, 
by the people and for the people, and an ending of our poverty and tnis- 
ery.”^ On the whole, Nehru and his followers were as confident as Gandhi 
tliat an economic and social revolution would occur as soon as British 

' M, K. Gandhi, Constructive Programme; Its Meaning and Place, p, 18, _ 

In two interviews recorded by Louis Fischer during a week he spent with Gandhi in 
1942, Gandhi expressed himself as an optimistic revolutionary. The following exchange 
refers specifically to the land question: 

‘“What would happen to a free India?’ I asked, ‘What is your propmme_for the 
improvement of the lot of the peasantiy?’ ‘The peasants would take the land, he re¬ 
plied, ‘we would not have to tell them to take it, They would take it,_ 

" 'Should the landlords be compensated?’ I aiiked, ‘No,’ he said, that would be 
fiscally impossible,’ ‘You see,’ he smiled ‘our gratitude to our millionaire fnends does 
not prevent us from saying such things.’ .i n 

“Asked whether the peasants seizing tlie land would occur with violence, lianani 

answered; , 

" 'There may be violence, but then again the landlord may cooperate. 

“ ‘You are an optimist,’ I said. 

‘“Tliey might cooperate by fleeing,’Gandhi .said, 

“ ‘Or,’ I said, ‘they might organize violent resistance?’ 

‘‘ ‘There may be fifteen days of chaos,’ Gandhi speculated, but I think we could 
soon bring that under control,”’ (A Week with Gandhi, quoted in Nirmal Kumar 
Bose, Selections from Gandhi, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1948.) 

“ T/ie Nation’s Voice, p. 71, 

“Mo Soul’s Agony, Gandhiji’s Statements Issued from Yeravda Prison on the Re¬ 
moval of Untouchability among Hindus, Bombay Provincial Board, Servants of Un¬ 
touchables Society, The Recluse, Marzban Road, Fort, Bombay, p, 5. 

‘ Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, p. 54, 
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dominion ended, But they were not as confident that it would come with¬ 
out a struggle. While most of the Indian leaders outside the Communist 
fold were anxious to avoid violence, the social and economic revolution 
was of such paramount importance to them that they were generally 
eager to see it take place even if a minority of those with vested interests 
in the old order offered resistanced The intellectual vanguard of the In¬ 
dian liberation movement could look forward with relative equanimity to 
revolutionary changes in social and economic relations, because they 
were optimistic about the country’s economic prospects. Like the in¬ 
tellectuals in the other South Asian countries, they felt that colonial rule 
had suppressed the forces making for economic progress and that once 
the shackles of imperialism were removed, rapid economic development 
could be expected.^ Economic development would make it possible to 
improve the position of the masses without undue violence and without 
seriously disrupting the course of progress, 

In the final analysis, the expectation that independence would result in 
a social and economic revolution was based on the modern Western 
thought that when the people acquired the power of the ballot they would 
not permit a minority to monopolize the county’s wealth. On this Gandhi 
and Nehru agreed; it is another example of how Gandhi, with all his 
devotion to religion and homely tradition, was basically a Westernized 
rationalistic and radical liberal. That independent India should have full 
democracy with general adult suffrage was a foregone conclusion, as we 
pointed out in Section 5, The assumption that once suffrage became uni¬ 
versal the masses would assert themselves to see that effectively eciualizing 
statutes were adopted had considerable support in the recent historical 
experience of the Western states. The notion that in a country like India 
the right to vote would bring about changes so vast that they could 
rightly he characterized as a revolution thus becomes an inference from 

* Nehru disciis.sed these problems in a chapter on ''Converision or Compulsion” in 
his autobiography. His cnnolu.sions were: “Conversion, of course, there mu.st bo on a 
large scale, for ,so long as large numbers are not converted there can be no real ba.sis 
for a movement of social change. .. , Everything that comes in tlie way will have to 
be removed, gently if possible, forcibly if neces.sary. And there seems to be little 
doubt that coercion will often be necessary.” (An Autobiography, pp. 551-552.) 

The .same theme oconrs in a later work: “Perhaps disruption is inevitable during 
the transition period; there is enough of thi.s disruption all over the world to-day. 
Perhaps it i.s only through the pain and suffering that accompany such di.sniption 
that a people grow and learn the le.s,sons of life and adapt themselve.s anew .t<j 
changing condition,s.” (The Discovery of India, p, 243,) 

“ This idea is basic to Gandhi’s notion that while there might be “over-population” 
in a colonial India, it was inconceivable in a free India; see Chapter 28, Section 6, 

Writing during the Second World War, Nehru expressed the thought that the 
dynamic capacity of the Indian economy was being suppressed by the colonial power: 
"Economically, Briti.sh domination is also paramount, and yet the expansive tendency 
of Indian economy is continually .straining at the leash,” (The Discovery of India, p. 
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the extreme degree of social and economic inequality existing there. No¬ 
where else would it appear more certain that, as Pierre Proudhon put it, 
“universal suffrage means revolution.” 

17 In the Independence Era 

As we saw in Chapter 7 (Section 3) and in Section 6 above, the win¬ 
ning of independence in India did not touch off the anticipated social 
and economic revolution. Power and some property were taken from the 
maharajahs and a top statum of landlords, tlrough with generous com¬ 
pensation; sweeping laws were enacted against untouchability and a be¬ 
ginning was made in the field of land reform, but these measures were of 
little consequence, In Chapter 7 we analyzed the mechanisms whereby 
power was kept in the hands of privileged groups who had an interest in 
preventing the anticipated social and economic revolution. We also saw 
how the workings of democracy tended to give politics an increasingly 
conservative flavor. The expected pressure from below did not materialize. 
In Section 6 above and in other contexts we demonstrated that policies and 
developments in the independence era, if anything, accentuated inequali¬ 
ties. But the desirability of radical equalization refonns is still part of the 
official dogma and is generally propounded by almost every writer or 
speaker on Indian affairs. 

The ideological reaction to the fact that the economic and social revolu¬ 
tion did not occur has been complex and contradictory. Tliere has been 
a great deal of criticism of the government’s failure to engender a move¬ 
ment toward greater equality, and, as we saw in Section 6, even some o 
those responsible for government policy have joined in this chorus. Very 
occasionally the critics have followed Gandhi’s lead and expressed the 
fear that violence would break out; in post-war times this has been taken 
to mean a Communist revolution.^ More generally, however, articulate In¬ 
dians have attempted to portray the policies actually enacted as importmt 
steps toward the social and economic revolution.^ Insofar as they indulge 
in forecasts of the future they have tended to stick to the pre-independ¬ 
ence view that such a revolution is inevitable. Thus Nehru explained. 

^“It has been said that to hold that in a planned Indian society social justice and 
economic growth could move forward together step by step, is to 
rapid economic development in poor countries will remain peculiarly ugly to look: a. 
Acceptance of this contention would, to my mind, be tantamount to acWowkteng 
tlie inevitability of the ultimate victory of Commimisro, (D. R, Gadgil, Address, 
Nagpur University, p. 14.) , „ . -d'H 

“ In 1956, when Parliament was on the verge of passing the Hindu Succession Bill 
making women eligible to inherit property in lie same way as men, Nehru is xe- 
ported^o have said that “India could progress only if there was a social revoluhon 
Ld the bill was a step in ffiat direction.” (India, Today, Emba^y of India. The Hague 
May 9,1956; see more about this rationalization in Unnithan, Gandhi and Free India.) 
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The vested interests progressively will have no place in the world, Any vested 
interest which comes in the way of a fellow-man will have still less place in the 
world, Nobody wants to attack anyone’s interests; it should, however, be reali,sed 
that in India the differences in wealth today are big; the examples of conspicuous 
spending are painful when we see the differences in the spending capacity of 
the people. How can any country, much less a politically democratic country, 
tolerate all that?i 

As in earlier days the basic reason for this prognostication is the belief 
that, given political democracy with universal suffrage, the masses will 
sooner or later assert their right to a better life. According to K, M, 
Panikkari 

. ,, the social upsurge today is , , , an uprising of the lower classes, and the 
underprivileged sections. The transfer of political power has provided the masses 
with dynamite for the destruction of social institutions based on privilege or on 
hereditary inequality. The forward impulse that the rise of these groups to power 
has given is a new factor of the widest significance,® 

Although the idea that political democracy will engender economic and 
social reform still prevails, we also find the contrary idea that democracy 
dampens efforts to revamp conditions in the direction of greater equality. 
Nehru often returned to the point that India had chosen the difficult path 
of democracy even though it meant a slower realization of the goals of 
planned development than would be possible under Communism, An 
Indian economist, S, Ambirajan, in the course of a critical essay on Indian 
planning, states: 

The most important demerit of democracy is that it cannot bring about a quick 
.social revolution. Hence it must be borne in mind that any amount of expendi¬ 
ture and talk about the socialistic pattern of society or co-operative common¬ 
wealth cannot bring about a very rapid change in the economic position of the 
masses of India,® 

Tlie explanation regularly given is that the rigidity of attitudes and in¬ 
stitutions and the entrenched power of the upper strata offer too much of 
a challenge to democratic processes. Reflecting more particularly on the 

‘ Jawaharlal Nehru, On Cooperation, Government of India, Ministry of Community 
Development and Co-operation, New Delhi, 1959, p. 30, 

195^' ^**'*^*^ Society at Cross Roads, Asia Publi.shing House, Bombay, 

A Iw years later Panikkar stated this view with qualifications; "The functioning 
of democracy especially if it is based on adult franchise, must at least to some extent, 
franster political power from the upper and middle , classes to the less-privileged see- 
ions of society. The upper and middle classes can, no doubt, maintain their influence 
and power as a resu t of superior education and skills, but only by identifying them¬ 
selves with classes froin which they were isolated before,” (K. M. Panikkm The 
Afro-Asian States and Their Problems, Allen & Unwin Ltd,, London, 1959, p. 9?) 

V Grammar of Indian Planning, Popular Book Depot, B^bay, 1959, 
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institution of caste, the abolition of which is seen to be a primary condi¬ 
tion for realizing the goal of equality, Panikkar concludes: 

Whether India is in fact a democracy or only so by the definition of its constitu¬ 
tion is to be determined by the action that the government takes on this impor¬ 
tant question, and the people’s reaction to it. Such action again is to be con¬ 
sidered not merely in terms of legislation, but of social attitude, economic policies 
and political power. The new States which have accepted the political forms 
without interpreting democratic values in terras of their own life must, of neces¬ 
sity, therefore, give the impression of being imitative and artificial and may, in 
course of time, become a parody of popular government - a dictatorship or an 
oligarchy behind a facade of democratic forms. This is the major problem of 
democracy in the new States., 

This train of thought would imply that democracy is not really a vehicle 
for economic and social change but, for the time being at least, a protec¬ 
tion for the status cjuo. Before a democratic type of government could 
function effectively, there would have to be far-reaching social and eco¬ 
nomic changes. The attainment of a certain level of living and a consid¬ 
erable degree of equality would also help to secure this result.^ The 
ideological uncertainty and confusion created by this reasoning is com¬ 
pounded by the fact that many people think that economic equalization 
might inhibit development though they are usually reluctant to say so. As 
we noted in Section 3, this thought is not entirely absent even in the minds 
of some of those who are most devoted to the idea of creating a classless 
society. 

Our remarks in this and the last section have been restricted to India; 
the broad ideological pattern is similar in the rest of the region and a re¬ 
view of the less articulate discussion there would not serve to clarify the 
issues. 

18 In the West 

The idea that in the long run universal suffrage must lead to a more 
egalitarian society and that the process was already under way was also 
found in some Western commentaries on the Indian situation.® Usually, 

^ The Afro-Asian States and Their Problems, p. 27. 

“"It has been argued that democratic forms have meaning only when there exists 
in society a basic minimum national level in education and when conditions or eco¬ 
nomic security and living are such that men do not have to worry about their survival. 
If thi.s is agreed to, urgent implementation of the so-called ‘eMmarianism programme 
in the new States is no more Uian an essential condition for the functioning of democ¬ 
racy and the preservation of public liberties.” (Rhodes Seminar Papers Dcrac!/ 
in the Hew States, Congress for Cultural Freedom, New Delhi, 1959, pp. 128 - 129 .) 

“it is likely that adult suffrage will more and more make the attempt to achieve 
economic equality a central theme of politics, ... In India, indeed, the movment 
towards eqiiality has already proceeded far, and it is visibly gathering way elsewhere. 

(Maurice Zinkin, Development for Free Asia, p. 223.) 
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liowevor, Western writers \v(^re concerned with the absence or inconse- 
qnentiulity of social and economic refonns. Some of the most thoughtful 
of them feared that, in the atwence of more progress in this direction, eco¬ 
nomic development would 1 h^ slowed or stopped altogether,^ in which case 
nsvolutionary upheavals might lie ahead. In his book on planning in 
underdeveloped ixigions, wliirdi is mainly concerned with the South Asian 
region, Edward Mason stild: 

Existing social relntionships, income distributions, individual values, and human 
motivations are so inliihiting to economic development of any sort; and the exist¬ 
ing govm'oments so unwilling to. or incapable of, initiating change, that it is hard 
to see how the elementary pre.-eonditions of development can be established 
short of political rifvolution. 

And again; 

The estahlisliment of the pre-conditions of economic growth is so handicapped 
by existing political interests in some underdeveloped areas as to make it un¬ 
likely that mn(‘h ctm he aeeotnplislu;d without a forceable overthrow of those 
inteis'sts. In tliesr; areas the availal)ility of financial resources either from domes¬ 
tic or foreign sonrees may permit the construction of impressive facilities and the 
transplantation of Western teclmiijnes; Init without deeper political and social 
changes, the initiation of a sustained growtli process is dubious.^ 

Similarly, J. P, Belshaw observed: ., economic progress may in some 
countries deptmd upon a social rr'volution difficult to spark and difficult 
to control In such countries financial assistance from overseas by assist¬ 
ing those in power may sometimes liinder rather than assist progress."'' 
This vkiw of the future is based on the notion that the lack ol: economic 
progress, or perhaps economic regression, due to old and rigid impedi¬ 
ments to social molhlity and greater Miiiality will cause so much misery 
among the masses that they will resort to revolutionary activity. Mason was 
careful to point out that this docs not necessarily mean that the countries 
involved will go Communist but does mean that their political develop¬ 
ment will be different from that of the Western countries in the nineteenth 
century.'* 

Most Western writers who anticipate revolution in South Asia bypass 
the relationship between economic progress and social and economic rc- 



’■That inetitiiililies, especially in the poorer countries of the region, arc much more 
of a liindratice to development tliiin Western analysis would iiiclicate was argued in 
.Scictlon 3, 

’ Edward S. Mason, Economic Pknninf( in Underdeveloped Arm; Government and 
sines,Forclliam University Press, New York, 1958, p. 38, 

"], P, Belshaw, Social and Economic Revolution for the Development of Backward 
Countries, Lecture delivered at the University of New England, Armidale, New 
South Wales, Halstead Press, Sydney, Australia, p. 22. 

* Economic P/nnning In Umkrdevchpcd Areas: Government and Business, pp, 

28. 
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form and base their judgment on the simple old idea that sooner or later 
underprivileged masses are bound to revolt. Thus Sydney Bailey wrote; 

The gap between the very rich and the veiy poor is more raarkwl in Asia than 
anywhere else in the world. The political revolutions will surely come to grief if 
they ai'e not accompanied by economic revolutions, for the mthfess Communist 
experiment in China may have a strong attraction for the landless peasant or the 
sweated artisan.^ 


Likewise W, Nonnan Brown, writing about India and Pakistan, stated; 


They will constitute an area where democratization has to overcome the most 
severe economic and social handicaps and will be countries whose people, if dis¬ 
appointed in not achieving the good life by constitutional evolution, may become 
receptive to counsels of desperation and violence.^ 

Speaking about Indonesia W. F. Wertheim explained: 


Thus, whether Indonesia will ‘turn communist’ or not, it seems pretty certain 
that several developments generally associated with communism will manifest 
themselves. ... The dynamic forces awakened in Indonesia (as in any Asian 
country) cannot be prevented from budding forth and if the government does 
not fill popular needs, they may well find an outlet in a revolutionary form. 
Whether such a revolution could be called ‘communist’ depends, however, on 
many circumstances which cannot be predicted.... If Islam cling.s to its con¬ 
servative economic tenets, it will soon lose its grasp upon a large part of the 
Indonesian population. Without advocating land-redistribution, without attack¬ 
ing poverty in an energetic way and wagering its spiritual strength on the side 
of the under-privileged, Islam will never he able to hold its own.® 

G. C. Allen, referring to Southeast Asia in general, shared these fore¬ 
bodings; 


Today, in many parts of the great region, a social revolution is pressing hard on 
the heels of political revolution. Communist indoctrination and the increa^g 
reluctance of the mass of the people to accept a status which their forefathers 
never thought to question have created a conspicuously different social chmate 
from diat in which Japan’s modernisation began.^ 

A few writers add sophistication to the argument by stressing the dan¬ 
gerous situation that is created when public officials proclaim the bless¬ 
ings of an egalitarian society but fail to do anything substantial to promote 
it. Michael Brecher in his biography on Nehru reflected: 

‘Sydney D. Bailey, Tarliamentary Government in Southern Asia, Hansard Society, 

^°”w.”Noman Lovvii, The Untted States and India and Pakistan, Oxford University 


Press,Oxford, 1955,p,240. tii 

“W F Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition, W. van oeve 

Ta ™ w«... 

Allen & Unwin Ltd., London. 1957, p. 284. 
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Nehru’s compact with the masses is a gamble fraught with grave possibilities, 
for he may be creating urges and expectations which no democratic party will 
be able to satisfy in the future, thus paving the way for some kind of authori¬ 
tarianism, either Communism or a form of Hindu Fascism. If Communism .should 
triumph, future historians will be tempted to call Nehru ‘the Kerensky of India.’ 
Moreover, the masses may provide insurance for continuity but they are no sub¬ 
stitute for positive leadership by a group devoted to his image of future Indian 
society. This weakness of his leadership will continue to cause anxiety among 
those who try to anticipate an India witkut Nehru.^ 

Underlying this thought is the idea, expressed by indigenous as well as 
Western writers, that since in Asia, and particularly in India, political 
democracy is so slow and cumbersome a way of accomplishing social and 
economic reform, people may in the long run opt for a more authoritarian 
system of government. To quote one exponent of this view: 

The changes are painfully slow, both the changes in attitude and the changes in 
sodal stmcture that they bring with them. There is one sure way for India to 
change faster, to strike harder at the social and economic evils. That would be 
for India to adopt authoritarianism. This does not mean, of course, that even 
within the democratic framework India could not make changes she has not yet 
attempted, But for the time being at least India is willing to pay the high price 
of change through evolutionary democratic processes.^ 

Those who regard the future with alarm tend to see the “educated” as 
an incendiary element. Chester Bowles observed: 

After an intensive year studying the Indian situation, a shrewd American ob¬ 
server remarked, “if revolution comes here it will not be because factory workers 
are exploited, nor even because peasants are hungry. If left alone most Indians 
might continue in the same old channels for a thousand more years. The people 
who are unhappy and likely to do sometliing about it are the educated and the 
semieducated. It is this small literate minority, not more than 10 per cent, which 
will make or break India.” I have visited most of India’s thirty main universities 
and nearly one hundiyd of her eight hundred-odd affiliated colleges, Tire cross 
section I have seen of the quarter of a million students now studying for a degree 
in many ways makes me frightened and sad.® 

Albert Mayer, the wise and practically experienced American who more 
than anybody else outside India has been effective in nurturing and in¬ 
fluencing the Indian community development movement, reflected on the 
situation in the Indian villages he knows so well: 

In a wider sphere, especially in the villages, there is an accumulation of centuries 
of economic and social inequality which everybody is aware of. Many things are 

' 'Nehru; A Political Biographj, p. 632. 

^A, M, Rosenthal, "The Future in Retro.spect: ‘Mother India’ Thirty Years After,” 
Foreign Afairi, Vol. 35, No, 4, July, 1957, p. 623. 

® Chester Bowles, Ambassador’s Report, Victor Gollancz Ltd,, London, 1955, pp. 
89-90. > * m 
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being done about this, some on the level of policy and legislation, some* on the 
level of local patchwork. Heaven knows whether creative action cjin ratch up 
with the urgency of the situation. The rinal depressed classes, largely landless 
laborers, have in many instances become articulate and active and insistent, re¬ 
markably enough under leadership drawn from themselves. There Inive been 
some local riots, some fairly serious.^ 

With regard to remedial measures, he had this to say; 

I am not thinking of politics - capitalism or sociali.sm - but of the deepest social, 
personal, and intimate institutional effects, Will such institutions as taste, the 
joint family, and the semi-independent village survive, purified and made more 
vital by what we are helping to do and by awakened, creative, and critical self- 
rebuilding? Or will such calm and .stabilizing institutions be swept out as they 
have been in the West by extreme manifestations of a possibly anarchic overindi¬ 
vidualization? If there is nothing left to take their place, then the work of devel¬ 
opment may have done more harm than good,® 

The attitude expressed in this last statement is highly questionable. Are 
not Mayer’s “calm and stabilizing” institutions precisely those which 
constitute the most formidable barriers to the creation of the more egal¬ 
itarian society that is needed for development? 

The passages we have quoted are all several years old. Today We.stem 
literature is usually more guarded, reflecting the general bewilderment of 
Western writers about political trends in South Asia to which we referred 
in Section 15. It is apparent, however, that fears of the same type continue 
to be felt. 

19 Concluding Remarks 

After this volley of illustrative citations-which could be expanded ad 
libitum — a final observation should be added that does not need to be 
further exemplified, namely, that in the Western countries there is a 
widespread fear that the South Asian, and indeed all, underdeveloped 
countries will go Communist. It is commonly assumed that if poor coun¬ 
tries do not experience a fairly rapid rate of economic development, and 
if the fruits of that development are not shared by the masses, sudi an 
occurrence is highly probable. It is also assumed that if these same com¬ 
ities achieve substantially higher levels of output and a considerable 
measure of economic and social reform, particularly in regard to tenancy 
and land ownership, they will he relatively immune to Commumst mfiu- 
ences. These simple thoughts are regularly expressed in popular discus- 

" Albert Mayer, in collaboration with McKim Marriott and RicW L 
Project, lodiJlhe Story of Rural Deoelomentat Etawah, Um Pradesh, Unlve ty 
of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1958, p. 14. 

“ Ibid,, p. 337. 
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sion, particularly in the United States, where they provide a rationale for 
aid to underdeveloped countries. They are also expounded in the scientific 
literature, which, as we pointed out in the Prologue (Section 4), often 
takes as its purpose the exposition of a more closely reasoned and better 
founded argument for rich counti'ies giving more aid to underdeveloped 
countries,^ 

The fear that the increasing impoverishment of the masses in under¬ 
developed countries will lead to a political revolt that will bring the Com¬ 
munists to power acquired an emotional charge from the cold war. It is 
difficult to abstain from adding the ironical note that intellectually the 
idea stems from Marx’s simplistic dieory about die class struggle and the 
proletarian revolution,^ It is, indeed, one of the many examples of how 
deeply Western intellectuals have been influenced by Marx, in some ways 
more deeply than the Communists,** who disclose a much more sophisti¬ 
cated appreciation of how revolutions occur and how they can be spurred 
and directed. However, in contemporary Western discussion, Marx’s theory 
has been amplified by the modem idea of a “revolution of rising expecta¬ 
tions,”^ which would make an uprising of the masses likely even without 
a process of impoverishment. 

We want to end this chapter by expressing our profound skepticism in 
regard to die validity of any forecasts about future political develop¬ 
ments in the South Asian region, especially those based on such glib no¬ 
tions about the behavior of the masses, Both Marx’s theory of the political 
effect of impoverishment and the amplifying doctrine of a revolution of 
rising expectations seem unrealistic in the South Asian setting. Tlie vola¬ 
tility of the intellectuals in some of the South Asian countries certainly 
does not reflect the mood of the masses. It is perfectly possible, for ex¬ 
ample, that the lower strata in the Indian villages would remain supine 
in their shackles of inequality even if their living standards were to de¬ 
teriorate still further. It is also possible that if they became deeply dis¬ 
turbed as a result of some influence from outside, class interests would 
supersede the present complex interest structure, and lead to a popular up¬ 
rising against the privileged. Under certain circumstpces, outside forces 
would be more effective in stirring up the masses, when the economy is 

‘The same tendency is revealed In biased expressions such as “the free world,” 
"free Asia,” and "developing countries,” See the Prologue, Section 4, and Appendix 1, 

There are writers who do not fall into the trap of simply assuming that lack of de¬ 
velopment and poverty favors Communism; see, for instance, the reference to Mason 
and the quotations from Wertheim and Brecher in the last section. 

“ In regard to this, as in regard to many of his other doctrines, which Western writ¬ 
ers have taken over in their crudest form, Marx liimself had reservations; see James C. 
Davies, “Toward a Tlieory of Revolution,” American Sociological Review, Vof, 27, No. 
1, February, 1962, p. 5. 

" Prologue, Section 5 et passim, 

‘ Chapter 15, Section 6. 


Stagnant or deteriorating. Under other circumstance,';, ri.sing levels of living 
and literacy might provide a better seedbed for such revolutionaiy influ¬ 
ences from outside. 

If the "educated” unemployed increase in number, this particular "mid¬ 
dle class” group might provide the impulse for the organization of a mass 
protest movement. But it is also possible that the frustration of this 
category of the jobless would find an outlet only in manifestations on the 
surface: unorganized demonstrations, strikes, and riots. The distance be¬ 
tween the "educated” and the masses is formidable in countries where 
menial work is despised and education is valued because it may provide 
an escape from physical drudgeiy. Again, international tensions and 
clashes, utilized by Communist propaganda from abroad, might serve to 
spark an organized rebellion. Under certain conditions, nationalist fervor 
might be enlisted in the cause of revolution; under other conditions, the 
nationalist appeal might be used to quell incipient revolts, particularly if 
it is imbued with religion. Reactions to changes in these imponderables 
would be different in different countries and at different times. 

Communism of a type has generally been stronger in the successor states 
to French Indo-China and the Dutch West Indies than elsewhere in South 
Asia, but this is definitely not due to greater poverty or weaker develop¬ 
ment efforts. It is attributable to the policies of the ruling regimes in colo¬ 
nial times and the involvement of the liberated countries in great-power 
political and military conflicts.** If Thailand were to change sides in the 
cold war, it would probably not be because of poverty and discontent 
among the masses but because the ruling upper class felt that such an 
adjustment was expedient.* And if insurrection should occur in a coun¬ 
try bordering on Laos and South Vietnam, this would not be a simple re¬ 
action to poverty and rising expectations but a spread effect of the civil 
wars in these counti'ies fostered by foreign influence. Malaya is the richest 
country in South Asia, even if many of its citizens are poor; it might ™ 
into political difficulties because of its ethnic heterogeneity^ and its conflict 
with Indonesia.® Burma’s path under Ne Win’s dictatorship may perhaps 
lead ever closer to Communism, though such a judgment is uncertain and 
premature.* If this does happen, it will not be because of pressure from the 
masses but because of developments affecting the military junta and the 
fact that Biuma’s mighty neighbor, China, has chosen this course. In 
Pakistan, tlie dictatorship would, of course, prevent a Communist take¬ 
over, but apart from that, and in spite of the great poverty of the country, 


‘ Chapter 4, Sections 11 and 12; Chapter 9, Sections 14-16,^ 
For an explanation of the relative strength of Communism 
Asian colonies, see footnote 1, p. 141. 

“ Chapter 9, Section 13. 

“ Chapter 5, Section 12; Chapter 9, Section 11- 
* Chapter 9, Sections 8 and 9. 
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there seems to be little revolutionary sentiment either among the masses 
or the “educated.”! equally poor India there is, perhaps, a greater sense 
of grievance, though hardly among the lower classes in the villages and 
the city slums ,= In any case, long before there was any serious danger of a 
Communist takeover, political power would in all likelihood be firmly 
consolidated in the hands of some cooperating group of military officers, 
higher civil servants, and businessmen; the liberal provisions for emer¬ 
gency rule in the constitution, and the right of the government to keep 
objectionable persons in detention without time limit and without trial, 
could be employed to this end. Any violent uprising by the masses in the 
Philippines would have equally little chance of success, particularly as 
there are numerous American military bases on the archipelago.® 

The reason for these speculations is merely to stress that it is easy m 
conceive of revolutionary events, or the absence of such events, that fit 
neither Marx’s theory of revolution nor its amplification in the theory of a 
revolution of rising expectations, When Communism is depicted as the 
“counsel of despair”-in the sense drat it is said to win easier access to 
the minds of people who are very poor and have little prospect of mi- 
proving their lot than to the minds of those who are somewhat better ott 
and optimistic about the future-this is a generalization that is not sup¬ 
ported by experience and careful analysis. It is quite possible that m the 
long run several countries or, perhaps, all of South Asia will waver more 
in the Communist direction and even come under Communist dictator¬ 
ships It is also possible that the Western countries by generous aid polices 
may succeed in strengthening anti-Communist regimes, sometimes without 
any favorable effects on the economic situation of the masses^ But what¬ 
ever happens, the causal mechanism will he complex, and different rom 
country to country. Poverty, inequality, and a lack of development have 
no foreordained and definite roles in the process. 

A last remark; it is regrettable that Western writers, who should know 
better and who have a sympathetic regard for the downtrodden masses 
in the South Asian countries, feel that they have to appeal to anti-Com- 
munist sentiment among their nations in order to get a hearing for then 
plea for more moral solidarity among the peoples of the world. Incident¬ 
ally, even the tactics and strategy in the political struggle against Com¬ 
munism in South Asia must suffer when facts are analyzed by fte applica¬ 
tion of superficial and false general theories of the type exemplified. 

1 7 Paifktan’s raDurachement to China at certain times in recent years has 

in their internal affairs. 

‘ Chapter 8, , 

• Chapter 9, Section 12. 


1 An Amorphous and Shifting Concept 

In four South Asian countries — India, Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia — 
socialism is, and has long been, the official creed of both the governments 
and all — or almost all — political parties.! Public figures, businessmen in¬ 
cluded, are quick to say that they are socialists and in favor of a socialist 
economy. Socialism tends to be respectable throughout the rest of South 
Asia as well. 

Although adherence to socialism is widespread, the term has never been 
rigorously defined. Its meaning varies greatly, not only among but within 
countries, confusing the public debate. In part, this confusion stems from 
the association of socialism with “Marxism,” itself an indeterminate con¬ 
cept; but participants in the public debate often seem to believe that their 
audience prefers the doctrine of socialism mixed with an indigenous 

^ The Swatantra Party organized in India in 1959 is flatly opposed to af 

.dtl3 LLto 10 . -socl^t oatton. of ^ 

form a broadly based conservative party was made at an infoiW meeting of the AH 
nS AgSra^^ in ukm on June 4. 1959. Ihe adopted —dum 

SrecEthe teclmiques of die ‘so-called socialism’ to attain smal iusliee md 
maintained that social jSstice and welfare co^d Sfi 

but bv following the doctrine of trusteeship advocated by GandW. (5. 

JM (S3 koim ta Ml«, AHiod PoMIte Wv.1. W, N» D*. 

p. It) 
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strain. What then emerges is an ideological compromise, be it Islamic 
socialism” as in Pakistan, “socialism a la Indonesia,” Buddhist socialism in 
Burma, or “Sarvodhaya socialism” by Gandhians in India. But it is regu¬ 
larly asserted that there is no compromise at all, since the ideals of social¬ 
ism are immanent in the indigenous philosophy. The truth, of course, is 
not so simple, and the intellectual contortions engaged in to explain and 
justify the indigenous form of socialism are likely to be no more than 
verbal jugglery.! 

The concept of socialism, furthermore, has varied over time. Each coun¬ 
try has undergone a variety of political experiences, and in each, change 
has been the rule. But Avhatever the course of events, the concept of 
socialism has continually sei-ved to express a vague radical commitment. 
The vagueness is symbolized by the variety of expressions chosen to desig¬ 
nate the socialist doctrine that is adhered to. Even India, where otherwise 
the ideological debate is on a higher intellectual level than in the other 
South Asian countries, has used a plethora of terms to describe the sort of 
society aimed at, with much shifting of meaning: a “socialist society,” a 
“socialist (or socialistic) pattern of society,” a “cooperative common¬ 
wealth,” a “socialist cooperative commonwealth,” sometimes with the 
amplification that it should be established “by all peaceful and legitimate 
means,Although a change in teiminology is often preceded by a debate 
on the degree of economic radicalism that should be sought, party leaders 
usually maintain that the resolution introducing the new expression says 
nothing not already implied in expressions previously used, This practice 
of revising the terminology is criticized as causing confusion, not only by 
many conservatives who do not want much socialism,® but also by radicals 
who find the lack of clarity especially unfortunate when they urge a more 
determined and principled planning policy in order to realize the ideal 

’• An extreme example of Ore .strange motley of ideas tliat can re,suit from the combi¬ 
nation of heterogeneous Western concepts of socialism and rationalized homespun 
doctrines is to be found in a speech delivered by U Nu, then Prime Minister of Burma, 
to the Third All-Burma Congress of the A.F.P.F.L. on January 29,1958. In di.scu.ssing 
the road to socialism he casts doubt on the tireory of evolution and cites the latest 
discovery in physics in support of the Buddhist as opposed to the “Marxist” view of 
the composition of the univer.se, but nowhere explains what these excursions into the 
absolute have to do with Burma's journey toward a socialist state. (U Nu, Towards 
a Socialist State, Burma, Government of, Director of Information, Rangoon, 1958.) 

“ At the Bhubaneshwar session of the Congress Party in January, 1964, tlie objective 
was redefined as “a socialist state based on parliamentary democracy.” 

"When the attainment of a “socialist pattern of society” was explicitly included in 
the Congress Party’s objective at the session of the party at Avadi in 1955, many of 
the comments in the Indian press, which is mostly owned and directed by big bu,sinc,ss 
concerns, obseiwed the lack of definitiveness; see “The Reaction of the Indian Pre.ss 
in Indian Approaches to a Socialist Society, Indian Press Digests, University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley, 1956, pp. 9-16. The Times of India remarlced (January 19,^1955) 
tliat the phrase “socialist pattern” was well adapted to the Prime Minister's “all too 
flexible approach” with “hi,s distaste for details and a penchant for soaring well above 
the earth, if not in the clouds.” . 
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of socialism as they understand it.^ Both camps are just as apt to hold that 
this vagueness constitutes an advantage, since it prevents the formation 
of too doctrinaire and dogmatic an outlook. As Nehru once explained; 
“Broadly, of course, we know we want a society in which everybody has 
a rising standard of living, where power is not concentrated and so on 
and so forth. But the moment you go much further than that - in theory 
you may-you are trying to imprison your system for the future.”^ The 
lack of conceptual clarity is still greater in the other South Asian countries 
that claim to adhere to socialism. 

The vague leftist tendency implied has everywhere a common historical 
origin in the opposition to colonial domination and is closely connected 
with nationalism and especially with the egalitarian ideology that is an 
integral part of Asian nationalism,® The fight for national independence 
was held to be also a struggle against foreign exploitation and exploitation 
by local upper strata who had the backing of colonial regimes. In Chapters 
15 (Section 4) and 16 (Section 4) we pointed to the impact on South Asia 
of the Russian revolution and subsequent Communism as taught and 
practiced in tire Soviet Union, and argued that it strengthened the parallel 
influence of Western radicalism, which usually bore the label of socialism, 
Lenin’s views on imperialism as a late stage of capitalism formed a main 
element of South Asian nationalism that was easy to popularize among the 

^“If we are .serious to build socialist traditions, then the need for clearcut policies 
is evident. . . . The announcement of clearcut policies lias^ potentialities in the psy¬ 
chological tempo tliat this would create.” (H. S, Sekhon, “National Income: Pattern 
of Growth and Distribution,” A.I.C.C, Economic Review, January 6,1961, p, 58.) 

"“Inaugural Speech,” Congress Planning Sub-Committee, Report of the Ooty Semi¬ 
nar, All India Congress Committee, New Delhi, May SO-June 5,1959, p. 47. 

Nehru, always more radical in his ideological pronouncements than in the policies 
he sanctioned, vacillated between holding tliat the term “socialism” has a clear meaning 
and that it represents a pragmatic and indeteminate approach. Thus in one of his 
periodic letters to the presidents of Pradesh Congress Committees, Nehru answered 
as follows criticism from the left that the resolution on the estabhshment of a social¬ 
istic” pattern of society passed at tlie Avadi session of the Congress Party was mere 
eyewa.sh, an empty formula, or a vote-catching device: “Let it be fully realized 
by all that we are deadly serious about what we have said and that it is up to the 
Congress now to redeem the pledge tliat we have taken in all its fullness" At me rame 
time he repudiated those who would place a difEerent meaning on "socialist” and 
“socialistic” pattern: “As a matter of fact there is no difference in these words , . 
(Quoted by M. V. Ramana Roy in A Short History of the Indian National Congress, 
S. Chand & Co., Delhi, 1959, p, 321.) In the following statement Neliru pursued the 
other line of argument: ",. . we have accepted only the broad principles of socialism 
and not the dogma and orthodoxy of socialism in its rigidity. And if necessary we can 
revise even principles which we have accepted.” (Speech on the Third Plan to the 
All Indian Congress Committee meeting in Rajpur on October 30, 1960, quoted in 
The Overseas Hindustan Times, November 3,1960, p. 12,) 

To Nehru this did not involve a contradiction, nor would it to most other Indian 
intellectuals of a somewhat radical inclination, Tliey do want India committed to a 
general line of policy, but they do not want to tie themselves to a fixed doctrine, 

• Chapter 16, Section 4; see below, Section 2, 
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educated class, Most South Asian intellectuals have been exposed to “Mara- 
ism”^ in this specific sense. Before independence, the South Asian literati 
tended to accept it as a political axiom that imperialism and capitalism, 
imperialists and capitalists, were inseparable. From the premise that im¬ 
perialism was fostered by capitalism it followed readily that formal polit¬ 
ical independence was not enough; thus socialism became, in die words of 
a leader of the Partai Nasional Indonesia, “an essential ingredient of na¬ 
tionalism since we believe that socialism offers our people the quickest 
escape from the poverties of their national heritage.”** 

In nearly every case, socialism in South Asia spread as part of the 
national independence movement. Its acceptance did not require the 
sophistication of a Lenin or a Hobson; the existence of large-scale foreign 
investments, particularly in Southeast Asia, the privileges enjoyed by the 
foreigners in the glamorous occupations of plantation ownership and 
management, banking, commerce, and industry, the economic and politi¬ 
cal ascendancy of the metropolitan power and those who had its support 
and protection-all strengthened opposition to both colonialism and 
capitalism. |. S. Furnivall oWd a cogent comment on the line of reason¬ 
ing that emerged under these influences: 

Yet they [the colonial peoples] have, I think, more sympathy with Communist 
ideals because they have seen too much of capitalist practice. From economic 
individualism they instinctively react in the direction of socialism, not neoe,s- 
sarily, though not excluding, the text book socialism of state control over produc¬ 
tion. istribution and exchange, but of socialism as the reintegration of a society 
ravaged by unrestricted capitalism - or, if you prefer the term - coloniali,sra, 
And, much as they dislike and fear Communist methods and Communist domi¬ 
nation, they will, and do, respond more readily to the claim of social duty rather 
than to the illusion of individual prosperity.'’ 

In this setting. South Asian intellectuals could hardly look with favor on 
private business enterprise-perhaps least of all that sector which was 
Asian, even on the Indian subcontinent where private enterpri.se was more 
substantial and more largely in the hands of indigenes than of “Oriental 
aliens.” Whatever the facts, such was the general attitude among the 
intellectuals who formulated ideology.^ Free trade and free enterprise 

^As a political ideology applied to contemporary society “Marxism” is, a,s pointed 
out in Chapter 15 (Section 4), a very loose concept everywhere and particularly so in 
South Asia; hence tire quotation marks. 

“ Ruslan Abdulgani, quoted in Marxism in Southeast Asia, Frank N. Trager, ed., 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif., 1959, p. 171. 

'' Commentary by J, S. Furnivall on “The Aftermaths of Colonialism” by Walter H. 
Mallory, in Philip W. Thayer, ed., Nationalism and frogress in Free Asia, Johns Hop¬ 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1956, p. 70. 

*11ris point has been made by two sympatlietic Westerners, one English and the 
other'American: 

“. . . the public stereotype of [the] commercial class [in Asia] is unfavourable; it 
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were identified with capitalism, a conjunction that conspired to denigrate 
all three. This identification tended initially to tinge the whole concept of 
planning with an attitude critical of private business, as discussed in 
Chapter 15-’ 

In this connection we should note Furnivall’s observation that capital¬ 
ism was cruder in the colonies than it was in the metropolitan countries, 
especially in modern times: 

In the first half of the nineteenth century economists eulogized economic man; 
in the last half they said he was a myth. Unfortunately they were mistaken. 
When cast out of Europe he found refuge in the tropics, and now we see him 
returning with seven devils worse than himself. These are the devils which 
devastated the tropics under the rule of laissez-faire, and which it is the object 
of modem man to exorcise.^ 

Furnivall ascribed the crudeness of capitalism in the colonies to the exist¬ 
ence of a plural society lacking either social restraint or a common ethic. 
Of Burma he wrote: 

The type of society which development created was a plural society consisting 
of several groups living side by side but sepai’ately, not united for the common 
welfare or for any common end but divided from one another by a common 
desire for individual profit. In such a society economic relations predominate 
over all other aspects of life; it is inherently unstable, and, unless held together 
by some masterforce, must founder in anarchy.® 

In his book on colonial policy he pointed out that “in all forms of society, 
the working of economic forces makes for tension between groups with 
competing or conflicting interest,” and added: “In a homogeneous society 
the tension is alleviated by their common citizenship, but in a plural 
society there is a corresponding cleavage along racial hnes,”* India was 
not a plural society in the sense that there were ethnic cleavages, but the 

associates there neither with hard work nor with honesty.” (Maurice Zinkin, Deoelop- 
ment for Free Asia, Chatto & Windus, London, 1956, p. 11.) 

“A foreign observer in India and Pakistan cannot fail to be impressed with the 
strong anti-business sentiment that permeates the civil service in both countries. 
Despite salutations to private enterprise in the Pakistan Five Year Plan, tins is as true 
in Pakistan as in India; and the percentage of pubbc to total investment tends, in fact, 
to be somewhat larger in the former than in the latter,” (Edward S. Mason, Economic 
Planning in Underdeveloped Areas; Government and Business, Fordham University 
Press, New York, 1958, p. 74.) 

' Cf. Mason, Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas, p. 43. 

“J. S. Furnivall, Gohnial Policy and Practice; A Comparative Study of Burma and 
Netnerlands India, Cambridge University Press, London, 1957, p. 312, The same idea 
had been expressed earlier by J. H. Boeke, among odrers, as FiimivaE notes in his 
commentary (pp. 263-264). 

“ J. S, Furnivall, An Introduction to the Polttical Economy of Burma, People’s Litera¬ 
ture Committee & House, Kangoon, 1957, p. k. 

‘ Furnivall, Gohnial Policy and Practice, p, 311. 
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differences in religion, caste, and class similarly precluded a sense of com¬ 
mon responsibility- 

intense resentment of the poverty and stagnation in their countries led 
South Asian intellectuals to charge private business, whether foreign or 
indigenous, with the failure to engender economic progress. Charles 
Myers’ observation about India can be applied to the whole region: 

Some of the difficulty stems from the fact that business has not had a vital 
impact on other parts of tlie Indian social system, with the consequence that 
key segments of Indian opinion have little sympathy for the average busines.s- 
man, and little respect for that system of values which considers the pursuit of 
wealth an honourable calling. Leadership in the civil services, the professions, 
the universities, the Congress Party and even the hade unions comes largely 
from the intellectual class whose traditions place the government functionary, 
the lawyer, the teacher and the social worker well above the typical small 
businessman,^ 

Given the setting, it was natural that most leaders of nationalist move¬ 
ments demanded not only political independence but also liberation from 
what they conceived as the colonial structure of capitalism, and sought an 
alternative system of economic organization. 

So far, we have been discussing the general and commonly shared basis 
for the widespread acceptance of socialist ideology in South Asia. There 
is, however, a major and systematic difference between India and Paki¬ 
stan, on the one hand, and Ceylon and the Southeast Asian countries on 
the other. In India and Pakistan, socialism is usually discussed in term.s 
of public interest and private benefit. But in Ceylon and Southeast Asia 
socialism as an ideology derives much of its psychological impetus and 
direction from the presence, and sometimes the economic predominance 
of aliens-both Westerners and resident Chinese and Indians. Here, the 
socialist ideology, instead of functioning as an independent determinant 
of policy, becomes a kind of ideological defense or opportune rationaliza¬ 
tion of purer economic nationalism, even among ultra-radicals.^ Singhali- 
zation, Indonesianization, and so on are therefore more suitable terms 
for much that is often referred to as socialism in Ceylon and those 
Southeast Asian countries that claim to be socialist. It is really a process 
of readjustment following the unstable situation in which these countries 

^Charles A. Myers, Industrial Relations in Indio, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
1958, p. 43; cf, Helen Lamb, "The Indian Business Communities and the Evolution 
of an Industrial Class,” Pacific Affairs, Vol XXVIII, No. 2, June, 1955, p. 113 et 
passim, 

“ For Instance, the domestic program of the Ceylonese Communist Party distinguishes 
among capitalists on the basis of flieir national origin, and includes the demand for 
nationalization, without compensation, of aU banks, estates, and factories “belonging 
to^ foreigners and their Ceylonese collaborators.” (W, Howard Wriggins, Cetjlon; 
Dilemmas of a New Nation, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1960, p, 141.) 
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found themselves after the withdrawal of the Western overlords, with 
political power in the hands of indigenous groups but economic power 
often the preserve of alien minorities. The principle of dividing the spoils 
underlies a host of government policies, no matter how innocent they may 
seem or how neutral the economic terms used to describe them. Sometimes 
the demand is that the state take over ownership and management, but 
often this “sociahsm” is simply the displacement of minority aliens by 
indigenes. In the non-sociahst countries the same process is going on, but 
the policies are not called “socialist.”^ 

In India - and Pakistan also, to the extent that socialist formulations 
are employed there to express national ambitions - such discriminatory 
impulses behind the socialist ideology are much less prominent. As the 
colonial period recedes into the past, the bias against Western-dominated 
enterprises has tended to dimini,sh. Socialism is increasingly reasoned in 
more abstract, economic and social tenns.^ When India became inde¬ 
pendent, it had a good deal of industry and commerce that was not in 
foreign hands; many of the industrialists - in contrast to the maharajahs 
and the big landlords - sided with the liberation movement.^ India also 
had a large and highly educated class of thoroughly Westernized intellec¬ 
tuals imbued with Western liberal Ideals, Gandhi - despite his rejection, 
in principle, of both industry and capitalism'* - perpetuated the tradition 
of post-Victorian liberalism and rationalism, and opposed ideas that would 
set group against group or discriminate on grounds of race or creed, ethnic 
or national origin. Most important, however, is the fact that on the Indian 
subcontinent there were, apart from the small band of Westerners, few 
separate ethnic groups like the Chinese and Indians in Southeast Asia 
whose main ties were to another country but who were enrienched in 
what the majority groups saw as privileged positions. Indian socialism is 
an ideology propagated by an intellectual elite, who are convinced that 
socialism is desirable on rational grounds as a means for development 
and for achieving greater equality. When Nehru turned from the specifi¬ 
cally economic to the social features of his “socialist pattern of society,” 
he listed as obstacles casteism and communalism, both indigenous prob¬ 
lems. Seldom in practice, and less often in theory, does the official policy 
distinguish between the foreign and the national bourgeoisie, and foreign 
laborers scarcely exist. 

Before Paldstan became independent, the liberation movement was 
chiefly political and religious, directed more against the Hindu “Bharat” 

‘ Section 14 below. 

“Thus Nehru observed: “Our approach, being socialist, is primarily an economic 
approach , . (R, K, Karanjia, The Mind of Mr. Nehru, Allen and Unwin Ltd,, 

London, 1960, p. 39.) 

“ Chapter 7, Section 1. 

* Chapter 25, Section 1, 
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than against the British overlords, Tliere was no program for social and 
economic reform equivalent to that of the Indian National Congress.^ 
This historic orientation, together with the continuing antagonism to India 
and the political alignment with the United States, explains why Pakistan 
has not, like India, adopted a socialist ideology and often describes itself 
as a "free enterprise” economy. And when the national economic policy 
is described as socialist, the tone is even more non-discriminatory than in 
India. In any case, foreign interests do not provide a very good target, for 
in Pakistan they comprise a smaller sector of the economy. As Pakistan 
has had little indigenous capitalism - certainly much less than India — the 
state has come to play a large part in economic activity despite official 
protestations of pragmatism and non-commitment to specific socialist 
goals. The long-range development objectives, explicit in the Indian dis¬ 
cussion, are mostly implicit in the seemingly ad hoc nature of public policy 
in Pakistan. Although the Pakistani leaders did not attempt a sophisticated 
description of the kind of society they were building, and bad not the 
intellectual stature of a Gandhi or a Nehru, arguments that are labelled 
“socialist” in India were beginning to be heard, though in less forceful and 
less finished form. 

There are greater differences among the countries we have grouped 
together on the basis of their unassimilated Oriental alien population — 
Ceylon and the Southeast Asian countries. The policies of none of them, 
however, have overlooked the provision of jobs and opportunities for the 
indigenous population. The actual policies pursued in these counti'ies, 
the ideological and other forces explaining the differences in their policies, 
and, more particularly, their position on the issue of socialism, are dealt 
with below in Sections II through 14. 

2 The Relation of Socialism to the Equalitij Doctrine 
and Other Elements in the Modernization Ideology 

We turn from causation to the rationale of socialism in the setting of the 
modernization ideals, taking India as our principal example. From the be¬ 
ginning, and increasingly since independence, socialist tenets have been 
articulated in India rather clearly, without much distortion by anti-foreign 
bias. Moreover, in India the interdependence of the socialist doctrine and 
the general modernization ideology is most explicitly and perceptively 
expressed in public debate, The purer Indian variant of socialism is an 
ingredient in the socialist ideology of the other countries, so that an analy¬ 
sis of it will contribute to our understanding of ideologies in the whole 
region. 

^ Chapter 6, Section 2; Chapter 8, Section 1. 
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Egalitarianism, often in conjunction with political democracy, is always 
one major element of socialism in India.^ The terms “a socialist economy” 
or “a socialist pattern of society” are frequently used simply as .synonyms 
for a more egalitarian society, as we have pointed out. But it is usually 
said that it is not enough to strive for greater equality as long as poverty' 
is so widespread.^ The problem, then, is often stated in terms of the old 
utilitarian principle of the common good. Thus India’s Second Plan holds 
that, for this reason, “the basic criterion for determining the lines of ad¬ 
vance must not be private profit but social gain, and ... the pattern of 
development and the structure of socio-economic relations should be so 
planned that they result not only in appreciable increases in national 
income and employment but also in greater equality in incomes and 
wealth.”^' 

Often, socialism is merely equated with planning-on the as.sumption, 
of course, that its objectives will be those we have called the moderniza¬ 
tion ideals. In any case, it is held that socialism will not be realized 
without planning. Or socialism is understood simply as the attainment 
of the good society: 

A rising standard of life, or material welfare as it is sometimes called, is of course 
not an end in itself. Essentially, it is a means to a better intellectual and cultural 
life . . . Economic policy and institutional changes have to be planned in a 
manner that would secure economic advance along democratic and egalitarian 
lines. Democracy, it has been said, is a way of life ratlier than a particular set 
of institutional arrangements. The same could well be said of the socialist 
pattern,'^ 

In this connection, it is sometimes argued that society will have to be 
organized on a functional basis by breaking down the barriers to mobility 
and competition. Thus the caste structure is held to be incompatible with 
a socialist society. Nehru espoused this view: “In particular, I hope that 
the curse of caste will be ended for there cannot be either democracy 
or socialism on the basis of caste.”® Finally, it is held that socialism must 

" “Economic democracy and social justice are an inevitable corolla^ of the Mnd 
of political democracy we have established. Sociabsm or the Socialist Pattern of Society 
can alone ensure the fulfillment of the far-reaching implications of the pohtieal democ¬ 
racy.” (India Congress, Report of the Ooty Semimr, p. 18.) 

“ Chapter 16, Section 3. ^ 

’ India, Government of. The Second Five-Year Plan, New Delhi, 1956, p, 22. 

* India, Second Pten, pp. 21, 24. 

“ Jawaharlal Nehru, India Today and Tomorrow, Indian CouncU for Cultural liela- 

Commission has interpreted ‘“sociaHst pattern' of Me” as 
meaning. Long other Lgs, "a society in which ffiere is 
classes.’’ (India, Government of, Planning Comimssion, The Hew India-Progrm 
fhrZgh Democracy, MacmiUan, New York, 1958, p. 35.) ffie Gongr^JfY 
has aimounoed that “the fuller expression of human person^ty is the basic ^ of a 
Socialist Society. This expression and developmmt must be imde pMsible fo 
members of society.” (India Congress, Report of the Ooty Seminar, p, 18.) 
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be brought about without resort to violence, This tenet, most prominent, 
of course, in India, is rather widely held throughout South Asia.^ 

When these are its only elements, socialism is merely a rather vague 
term for the modernization ideology, with an inherent stress on equality 
as a primary planning objective. Undoubtedly, this is the meaning of 
socialism for many of its adherents in India - especially those who do not 
favor extensive changes in the structure of the national economy, But such 
a formulation is not what Westerners mean when they talk about Asian 
socialism. Nor is it what intellectuals in South Asia mean, though they 
often resort to this general conception as a more or less conscious evasion 
of commitment. What socialism heretofore has connoted, above all, is a 
commitment to nationalization and, more generally, to state ownership 
and management of a large sector of the economy. In this more precise 
sense it does, in fact, exist in South Asia, Our further discussion of the 
ideology of socialism in this chapter will be focussed on this meaning of 
the term. 


3 Confining the Issue: Agriculture^ 
Small-scale Industry and Crafts 


We can limit our discussion of the potential economic application of 
the socialist ideology in the South Asian countries by noting, first, that 
in all of them state ownership and management are contemplated, if at all, 
for only a limited number of fields: public utilities, large-scale industry, 
mines, large plantations, banking, insurance, and, to some extent, com¬ 
merce. 

Agriculture-with the exception of large plantations - is not regarded 
as a potential target for socialization. Yet agriculture is the primary occu¬ 
pation and is conducted mostly along traditional, primitive lines with very 
low productivity. Improvement is sought, but not through transferral to 
tlie public sector. Thus even in Burma's early radical period, legislation 
to give the state ultimate ownership of the land was never regarded as 
more than one step in land and tenancy reform; however thoroughgoing 
in mtention,2 die reform involved merely a rtansfer and redistribution 
within the private sector. Nowhere has a compulsory collectivization of the 
Soviet type been carried out, and none is proposed.^ When in 1959 the 


“Chapter 26, Section 14. 

“In this respect the recent more radical trend of economic policies in Cevlon an 

Bunna(.seebelowinSections 11 and 12 ) hasirapliednochange^ ^ 


Indian National Congress at the Nagpur session came out in favor of 
cooperative farming, it was widely suspected of aiming at collectivization 
along Communist lines. Undoubtedly some proponents of the scheme 
were influenced by policies and developments in China; but propaganda 
increasingly stresses the entirely voluntary character of this cooperation 
and the principle that the landowners’ property rights and their freedom 
to cultivate land individually are not to be infringed,^ 

Thus, for the dominant economic activity - agriculture - decentraliza¬ 
tion of ownership and management is the ideal in a country like India that 
claims to be socialist, no less than in Pakistan, Thailand, Malaya, and the 
Philippines. Throughout South Asia, agricultural policy is oriented toward 
land and tenancy reform in the interest of the small peasants and some¬ 
times the landless.^ Small-scale industry and crafts are also supposed to 
remain in the private sector and to be strengthened,® Cooperation is then 
relied on to combine the benefits of decentralization and of economies of 
scale. It is seen as a way to modernize agriculture, crafts, and small-scale 
industry and to raise the levels of production, income, and living, A state¬ 
ment in the Indian Second Plan reflects the thinking throughout the region: 

Economic development along democratic lines offers a vast field for the appli¬ 
cation of cooperation in its infinitely varying foims. Our socialist pattern of 
society implies the creation of large numbers of decentralised units, both in 
agriculture and in industry. These small units can obtain the advantages of 
scale and organisation mainly by coming together. The character of economic 
development in India with its emphasis on social change, therefore, provides a 
great deal of scope for the organisation of co-operative activity, The building 
up of a co-operative sector as part of the scheme of planned development is, 
thus, one of the central aims of national policy,'^ 

The effort made to build up cooperatives and at the same time institute 
and strengthen local self-government is what in the region is called “demo¬ 
cratic planning” or decentralization (to be discussed in the next chapter). 
The operative ideal is to improve the conditions of life and work for indi¬ 
vidual small-scale entrepreneurs; it is not a desire to bring their enterprises 
under state ownership and management. There is a consensus in South 
Asia about the policy of leaving agriculture, crafts, and small-scale indus¬ 
try in the private sector and supporting individual entrepreneurs, as there 
is about the need for cooperation and all that is included under “demo¬ 
cratic planning.” The only difference is that in the countries claiming a 
commitment to socialismi these policies are assumed to be sociahst. 

‘ Chapter 26, Section 20. 

“ Chapter 26, Part III. 

’ Qiapter 25, Section 2. 

‘India, Second Flan, p, 221; cf. India Congress, Report of the Ootij Seminar, p. 20. 
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4 Public Utilities and Banking 

Opinion in South Asia is equally unanimous that investments in public 
utilities, on the other hand,- should normally be made by the state. But 
again, it is only in the socialist countries that this line of policy is called 
socialist. The policy had been gradually established during the colonial 
period. As in most Western countries, such investments vvere initially 
undertaken by private interests, though often with government assistance 
and guarantees; but even before independence, government departments 
or quasi-private enterprises had come more and more to assunoe primary 
responsibility for investments in transport, power, irrigation, and commu¬ 
nications, Even where such investments in recent times have been private, 
as occasionally in the Philippines, the trend has been toward nationaliza¬ 
tion, just as in Western Europe and elsewhere. The prevailing patteni in 
South Asia is for electric power, gas, water supply, railway transport, air 
transport, broadcasting, and communications to be publicly owned and 
operated, while road transport and ocean shipping are mainly private. 

A practical policy problem in all South Asian countries is that of how 
large the new investments in public utilities should be, considering needs, 
financial resources, and competing demands on these resources. Expansion 
0 such investments is generally felt to have a high priority because they 
spur development, not least in the private sector; in the Philippines the 
public utility sector is called “the impulse sector.” Compared with the 
^ihiation in the Western countries, the changes in technology have 
tended to greatly increase the requirements for public utility investments,^ 
It IS generally assumed in all the South Asian countries that these invest- 
ments must be a state obligation for a number of reasons: the magnitude 
ot the individual investment; the monopoly character of public utilities 
and the need to control the prices of their services in order both to stimu- 
ate business and to prevent what in effect would be private taxation; and 
the improbability that under these circumstances private enterprise and 
nance wou ^ e willing and able to do the job. These reasons are similar 
to ftose operating in most Western countries where the same trend toward 
Sate aiteijnse and investment in this sector is prevalent; in South Asia. 

however, they are usually more compelling. 

_ State investments in public utilities create profits in the private sector 

economies resulting from the avail¬ 
ability of their services, For since most construction is left to private 
entre^eneurs, the larger part of what appears in the plans to be public 
investment is paid out directly to these private entrepreneurs. A sMt to 
construction under public management would in all probability meet with 

‘ Chapter 14, Section 6. 
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protest — and any such move toward substantive socialist policies is, in 
fact, not much discussed even in India.^ 

Financial institutions created since independence also belong among 
the public undertakings. To begin with, each country in the region has 
now set up a Central Bank^ in order to create an independent money and 
capital market that can be regulated to serve its own development goals. 
All the countries have also expanded the inherited colonial system of pri¬ 
vate banking in order to serve needs wider than the financing of commer¬ 
cial transactions, especially those related to their foreign trade. For this 
purpose the governments have found it useful to promote banking institu¬ 
tions owned and controlled by their own citizens; sometimes they have 
limited the activity of foreign branch banks. There has been as well a trend 
toward state participation in commercial banking. Another policy trend 
has been to seek to increase time deposits and, at the same time, to lend 
for purposes other than mere financing of commercial transactions. Differ¬ 
ences exist among the countries in the speed with which these measures 
have been enacted and in their relative success, but these differences are 
not correlated with the claims of governments that they do or do not follow 
socialist policy lines. The main purpose of government policies in the field 
of banking has been to promote private enterprise; there can be no other 
effect unless the government sponsors public banking to lend exclusively 
to itself.^ 

Supplementing the hanks, all South Asian countries have set up a system 
of financial institutions to provide capital for investment in the private 
sector - mostly through long- and medium-term loans, but sometimes also 
by providing equity capital. Some are wholly state institutions, but usually 
there is private participation in both financing and management. In some 
cases the World Bank and the governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and even Japan have participated. The capital provided is nor¬ 
mally loaned at less than commercial rates. Such action is made possible 
by state guarantees of bonds issued by the institutions or by state subsidies. 
The subsidies are particularly large for the institutions that serve the credit 

‘ This .step has now been taken in Burma; see Section 12. 

“ The Reserve Bank of India was already established in, 1935; Malaya established 
its Central Bank by the Currency Agreement of I960. 

“ The wholesale nationalization of all commercial banking in Burma carried out by 
the military government in February of 1963, and similar policy tendencies in Ceylon, 
are clearly moves in a socialist direction, however. On policy trends in these two 
countries see Sections 11 and 12. 

More recently, at the Bhubaneshwar session of tire Indian National Congress in 
January, 1964 (at which Nehru was unable to participate) there was pressure from 
the left wing to get a decision for immediate nationalization of the banks. The motive 
was prevention of the concentration of economic power. The move was averted. (See 
Nett) Statesman, January 17,1964, p. 68 ,) 
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needs of agriculture, crafts, and small-scale industry. Some of the latter 
provide the enterprises that ai'e their clients with technical and managerial 
assistance, and occasionally tliey go so far as to buy supplies or sell 
products.^ 

South Asias financial development institutions are to some extent an 
innovation. Similar institutions came into being in Western countries only 
at a later period of development; even then they were not given .so large a 
role in the capital market. They reflect an awareness of the requirements 
for development and a realization that the commercial banks, even when 
organized along the lines described, cannot supply substantial amounts 
of long- and medium-term investm nt capital. But they are designed pri¬ 
marily to aid private enterprise; there is nothing particularly socialist about 
them. Thus the system is broadly the same in size and pattern in socialist 
India as in Pakistan. And in the Philippines, for instance, loans granted by 
oflScial financial institutions account for a larger share of gi'oss private 
investment and total government expenditures than do those of the similar 
institutions in India and Ceylon.^ We have mentioned the active promotion 
0 these financial institutions by the World Bank and Western countries 
t at cannot be expected to be in favor of socialism in the more specific 
meaning of the term. 


5 Trading 

_ There is nothing especially socialist, either, about the development of 
institutions for rtate hading. When Burma in its early period took steps 
owai nationalization of the export of rice and its purchase for export, 
re government s chief objectives were to gamer a substantial tax revenue, 
0 control the inflow of foreign exchange and its utilization, and, in particu- 
1 ^ incomes against the sharp fluctuation of foreign 

markets. Similar motives have been operative in the other countries that 
have gone into the export business. The share of govemment imports 
gr ws as defense and developmental imports increase. Even outside these 
fields, responsibility for importing has been assumed by the state, on 


Cooperative Financing 

r i, SUCH loans constituted the following proportions in 1950 and 195T: 
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some occasions; when, as in India and Pakistan, there has been a big food 
deficit and elements of foreign subsidy have entered substantially into the 
picture; when, as in India, Ceylon, and Indonesia, there has been bilateral 
trade with the Communist countries, wliich handle trade as a state monop¬ 
oly; or when there has been need for rationing and/or price control of an 
imported commodity. 

This last exigency has often led to some form and degree of state monop¬ 
oly over internal trade. For example, the State Trading Corporation of 
India is entrusted with the distribution of both imported and domestic 
cement and controls both its allocation and pricing. It acts also as an 
export-promoting and controlling agency in several specific fields, and is 
generally assumed to be well managed. The decision of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Development Council in November of 1958 to hand over wholesale 
trading in food-grains to the state governments was abortive, however, 
since the infrastructure of cooperatives and administration did not exist 
and could not be improvised. Even had the scheme materialized, Indian 
agricultural trade would have been far less removed from private control 
than is such trade in most Western countries, including the United States; 
for many years tliose countries have had hardly any grain dealers, in the 
ordinary sense. 

In Southeast Asia, government intrusion in commerce and business has, 
as we noted, frequently been motivated by prejudice against foreigners, 
especially Oriental aliens. The dominant position of the Chinese in the 
Indonesian rice trade was a major reason for the 1957 decision that the 
state, through various agencies including the army, should be responsible 
for rice procurement.^ In Burma, as we shall see in Section 12, “joint 
ventures” set up to handle export or import trade had a similar disciiinina- 
toiy aspect, as did also various regulatory measures dealing with foreign 
trade. Even in the Philippines, where the Chinese minority is far smaller, 
the National Marketing Corporation has explicit instructions to create a 
balanced ethnic participation in rtade.^ In Ceylon, as will be shown in 
Section 11, actions intended to discriminate against foreign groups have 
been earned out with varying severity. They have not always been very 
successful, and have often meant merely that foreign businessmen were 
forced to pay a fee to the nationals who received licenses. In Burma, after 
the second militaiy coup, more far-reaching steps were taken to nationalize 

ILeon A. Means, Saleh Afiff, and Hanantowirjo Wreksoatinodjo, “Rice Marketing 
in the Republic of Ittdone,sia, 1957-1958,” in Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia [Eco¬ 
nomics and Finance in Indonesia), Djakarta, October, 1958. See also Section 13 below. 

'"While setting up the corporation, the Philippine legislature made the following 
declaration of policy: “to assist Filipino retailers and businessmen by supplying them 
with marketable goods at prices that will enable them to compete in the open market, 
.so that they may have a greater participation in the [nation’sl distribution .system.” 
(United Nations, ECAFE, State Trading in Countries of the ECAFE Region, Bangkok, 
January, 1960, p. 18.) 
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banks and trade/ against a background of evasion of the earlier policies 
and corruption and incompetence on the part of politicians and adminis¬ 
trators. The new, harsher policies even in the trade and financial fields un¬ 
doubtedly indicated more actual socialization. In Indonesia the ethnic 
element in "socialist” trade policy was demonstrated in the expulsion of 
Chinese retailers and middlemen from the villages at the end of the 1950’s 
and beginning of the 1960’s, 

When the changes induced by such policies yield an advantage only to 
individual members of the indigenous majority group at the expense of an 
ethnic minority group, this is clearly not socialism, though in Ceylon, 
Burma, and Indonesia that term is frequently used as a palatable disguise 
for outright discrimination. Neither is the transfer of trade to coopera¬ 
tives, strictly speaking, socialism. But when the systematic expulsion of 
alien businessmen leads to a parallel rise in state enterprise, the effect, at 
any rate, is different and can be classified as socialist even if the motivation 
was to secure an ethnic balance at the expense of foreigners. Until recently 
in Burma and Ceylon, however, alien businesses were rarely replaced by 
state enterprises. 

The ai'guments, of course, converge. Everywhere in the region the public 
stereotype of the middleman is unpleasant: he is described as "speculator,” 
“black-marketeer,” “hoarder.” Twists in policy have one constant declared 
purpose: to ensure that the consumer and the producer are not left at the 
mercy of the middleman. Behind the largely abortive Indian attempts to 
nationalize trade in grains were arguments not only that the conditions 
for agriculture had to be stabilized and rationalized, but also that exploit¬ 
ing middlemen had to be driven out. Tlie action against Chinese trad¬ 
ers in Indonesia could be justified on the same basis, even Brough they 
happened to be foreigners, It is possible, of course, that the state will 
gradually take over more foreign trade, especially imports, and even in¬ 
ternal trade, and that such a policy will follow socialist lines. But for tire 
prraent, with the exception of Burma and Ceylon, trade policies in South 
Asia are in an experimental stage, and the state’s role in internal trade has 
not been crystallized by hard and fast rules; action has been halfhearted 
and accompanied by setbacks. As for foreign trade, convenience alone 
requires that the state use its control to acquire a “tax handle,” and to 
stabilize incomes at home and prices abroad, and improve its bargaining 
power against foreign countries. In countries that are running a sizeable 
and often increasing food deficit - as are all in the region except Burma 
and Thailand - the state is virtually forced to take over this essential item 
of import trade in order to ensure food supply. No South Asian government 
can afford a famine. Then there is the fact, already mentioned, that as 
defense and developmental imports grow, so does the share of government 
imports. ° 

^ See below in Section 12, 
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Thus many and varied motives, largely unrelated to socialism, have 
prompted the state to assume more responsibility in trading activities. 
Yet, with exports hardly touched, with a commitment to aid cooperatives 
in internal trade, and no clamor for large-scale nationalization of trade, 
trading is still largely a private business in South Asia, except in Burma 
and, to an extent, Ceylon. 

6 Large-Scale Industry 

We have found that the socialist doctrine of public ownership and 
management is not applied, and is not meant to apply, either in agriculture 
(apart from the plantations) or in small-scale industiy and crafts. State 
activity in public utilities and in most finance and commerce has little to 
do with socialism. In most of the South Asian countries, therefore, the 
issue of socialism does not arise or is in-elevant in a discussion of by far 
the larger part of the economy. What is left is mainly big industry, includ¬ 
ing mines, forestry, and plantations. While the idea that new plantations 
should be the preserve of the state has never been raised as an issue, 
nationalization of existing plantations has been debated in Ceylon and 
Indonesia, and from time to time a little is heard to the same effect from 
the Communist Party in Kerala, As a result of international political con¬ 
flict, there has been nationalization of a sort in Indonesia. We shall return 
to the plantation issue in Ceylon and Indonesia in Sections 11 and 13, 
Our discussion in the rest of this chapter w’ill focus on the issue of public 
ownership and management of large manufacturing enterprises. Tliis is 
the key issue in the whole debate on the public versus the private sector 
in South Asia — obscured though it is, in all the “socialist countries, by the 
attention given to state policies in other regards. The confusion is fostered 
both by those who want to play up such socialism as exists in those coun¬ 
tries that claim to follow a socialist policy and by those who oppose 
socialism. Only occasionally will a voice be heard pointing out the limita¬ 
tion of that claim,^ 

Big manufacturing is everywhere in South Asia, even in India, a very’ 
small sector in the national economy.'^ There are, however, two reasons for 
attaching special importance to big industry in a discussion of socialism. 
First, if the countries in the region, especially the poorest with tlreir large 
and rapidly growing populations, are to have any hope of success m their 
development planning, a much larger part of the working force must 

'“No party which seeks to encourage private enterprise by all legittoate meaii^ 
which seSsto rive every fanner enough land to cultivate, and which assigns an 
important role to^the .small-scale producer in the development of 
can legitimately say that it is working towards the establishment of Socialism. (T . 
Tribune, Ambala, January 22,1955.) 

* Chapter 11, Section 9. 
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eventually be employed outside agriculture. To press on with industrializa¬ 
tion is, therefore, a matter of plain necessity.^ In many fields, technological 
development has given a greater comparative advantage to big industrial 
units than existed in the period of early industrialization in the Western 
countries,^ Although, therefore, in the short run the growth of big industiy 
has only a limited effect on aggregate production and a still smaller - and 
sometimes negative - effect on labor utilization,® in the longer perspective 
it plays a srtategic role in planning for development, If then, for reasons 
we shall analyze below, the growth of lai'ge industiy can best be promoted 
by state entrepreneurship, such potential becomes an argument for ex¬ 
panding the public sector within large industry.^ Secondly, certain types 
of big industry are held to be ‘basic,”® usually with the implication that 
they will make possible more industrial enterprise - either ‘basic” or “not 
basic. In planning, they then represent to the government a means of 
influencing the speed and direction of economic development. 


7 The Indian Policy Resolutions 

In India and Pakistan this issue of the public versus the private sector in 
big industry is fairly clear-cut. The gist of the official Indian ideology, 
particularly in its focus on big industry, was well set out in a statement by 
Nehru; 


... broadly speaking, the way we look at our own problems - whether it is 
povertyj our developing into a Welfare State and toward a large measure of 
equal opportunity — it does not fit in with the growth of private enterprise in a 
big way. In a small way, yes, of course. In any event, in India, by far the greater 
part of our life and our industry is bound to be governed by private enterprise. 
Take the whole sector of the land. We aiu an agricultural country, Take the 
whole of our small industry, a very big sector in India, All these form a private 
sector; private industiy. So, we come to a small sector, what might be called 
big industry. 

In regard to big industry we are anxious to avoid the development of monop¬ 
olies in private hands, because we think that they would come in the way of 
both equalization and of general all-round progress, We are against eoncentra- 
tion of power, political or economic. Therefore, we think in terms of, what may 
* Chapter 24, Section 5. 

° Chapter 14, Section 6, 

“ Chapter 24, Section 5, 


Western write. 

, , ‘ p I ra y he proclaimed more wholeheartedly by those representing the thin 

viewpoint. He .said, according to tl 
'1 ® economic and soci 

P 2 g f although still relatively small in some countries, 

Records, ISth Sesslo: 

arcn 6-19^ 1963, Tokyo, June, 1962, p. 84. Italics added.) 

“Chapter 24, Sections, 
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be called, the basic industries, under State control. As far as possible we would 
much prefer if the other industries would be organized on a co-operative basis 
— private, but co-operative, Even private, provided always that the strategic 
industries are not in private hands and do not create monopolies. In fact, most 
of these industries are today dependent on the State - on protection and other 
State measures. 

That is our broad approach. It does not quite fit in with the American ap¬ 
proach of giving free rein to private capital and private monopoly. Of course, 
it does not fit in with the Communist approach either. Yet, you see, it is the 
economic approach that governs our policy; and that is so even politically,^ 

As early as 1931 the important Karachi session of the Indian National 
Congress adopted a resolution that the state should own or control “key 
industries and services, and natural resources,” in addition to railways, 
waterways, shipping, and other means of communication,® Later policy 
declarations have been in line with the Karachi resolution, only more posi¬ 
tive and more specific. The most important of these have been the indu.s- 
trial policy resolution of 1948 and the resolution of 1956 widening the 
preserve of the public sector. 

The 1948 resolution established three government monopolies; manu¬ 
facture of arms and munitions, production and control of atomic energy, 
and ownership of rail transport. To these the 1956 resolution added air 
transportation, which meanwhile had been nationalized. In addition, the 
1948 resolution listed a number of industries in which new enterprises 
would be the responsibility of the state; coal, mineral oils, iron and steel, 
aircraft manufacture, and the manufacture of telephone, telegraph, and 
wireless apparatus, exclusive of radio receivers. The 1956 resolution in¬ 
creased this category to seventeen by adding various heaxy industries. 
It listed, in a second category, twelve other industries, mainly of the same 
type, where state ownership should be progressively expanded. ‘This 
change was to come about through new undertakings, without nationaliza¬ 
tion of existing private enteqjrises. Industries not on either list constituted 
the field where full and unrestricted scope was left to private enterprise. 
It was added, however, that the state should be free to start new under¬ 
takings in any area when the needs of planning or other important intere,sts 
made such action advisable. On the other hand, private enterprise was to 
be authorized in all fields, even those on the first list, when this was con¬ 
sidered in the national interest. Dropped in the 1956 resolution was t e 
1948 rule that gave private enterprises in the fields reserved for state 
development only a limited lease on life and, required that they be re¬ 
viewed after ten years to see whether they should be acquired by the state. 
It was also stated explicitly that when both private and public units 

^Tibor Mencle, Conversations with Mr. Nehru, Seeker & Warburg, London, 1956, 

B^L^Sitamarayya, The History of the Indian National Congress. Part I, Bombay, 
1946-^1949, p. 465. 
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existed in a given industry, there would be no discrimination between 
them. Although the 1956 resolution listed more industries for the public 
sector than did the earlier one, it cannot be said that it was harsher toward 
private enterprise - quite the opposite, Indeed, the stock market reacted 
by rising slightly. 

More recent pronouncements, including the Third Plan, uphold the line 
taken in the industrial policy resolution of 1956, At the same time, partly 
to adjust to deviations in actual policy measures (discussed below), and 
partly to allow elbow room, the policy pronouncements increasingly assert 
that the reservation of certain industries to the public sector is flexible,^ 

The private sector is to shrink relative to public enterprise; this develop¬ 
ment is assumed to be already under way. Once public enterprises consti¬ 
tute a larger part of big industry, opportunities increase for greater state 
control over the economy as a whole; “As the relative share of the public 
sector increases, its role in economic growth will become more strategic 
and the State will be in an even stronger position to deteimine the charac¬ 
ter and functioning of the economy as a whole,”^ Meanwhile, India re¬ 
mains what is called a “mixed economy,” with private enterprise playing 
a large role even in big industry. For the economy as a whole, of course, 
mixed” exaggerates by far the role of public enterprise as long as big 
industry remains a minor sector. And even in big industry, private en¬ 
deavor is assumed to continue to be a large part, growing absolutely even 
if not relatively. In the ideology of planning, it is implicit that private big 
industry, like all other private enterprise, should be directed and controlled 
in the interest of planned development. In the words of the First Plan: 

Public ownership of the means of production may be necessaiy in certain ca.ses; 
public regulation and control in certain others, The private sector has, however, 
to continue to play an important part in production as well as in disriibution. 
Planning, under present conditions, thus means, in practice, an economy guided 
and directed by the State and operated paitly through direct State action and 
partly through private initiative and effort.^ 

And again: 


The system of private enterprise will have to be very different from that which 
now exists , , . Private industry will have to lit into tire scheme of national 

' The reasons for this are essentially practical. When, for instance, the government 
was cntcized for relaxing its broad industrial policy and specifically for allowing 
r, j “P,^^ fertilizer plant, the answer was: "Yes, we are going to allow 
t em Lto do^ so], for the simple reason that we want as much fertilizer as pos.slble. 

f capacity, And we 

Hdl! Si relaxation than 

be nmdly orthodox about it, Ihe Prime Minister, ‘^Strategy of the Third Plan” 

N.» “iSi* JS" 


planning equally with other sectors of national economy and will have to be so 
conducted as to satisfy the public at large that it meets social needs adequately 
and avoids misdirection of national resources as well as exploitation or corrup¬ 
tion, r 

In weighing the reasons for and against public participation in the 
industrialization of India, it should be stressed that the interests of private 
business do not nomally conflict with expansion of the public sector of 
big industry. Government investment is meant to be concentrated in heavy 
industries where little private initiative is forthcoming (see below). To 
the extent that these investments create external economies or provide 
goods that would otherwise be scarce owing to the strained foreign ex¬ 
change situation, there should be, on the contrary, a harmony of interest. 
Much construction will also be done by private contractors and the pur¬ 
chase of various supplies will increase demand in private industiy. More 
important, the investment and pricing policies pursued by public enter¬ 
prises are usually such that, by holding down prices, they swell the profits 
of the private sector. Thus, when put into practice, the vaguely socialist 
notion that public enterprises must render services at low prices in fact 
boosts considerably the returns on private capital. Instead of being used 
to supplement government revenue and help to mop up purchasing power, 
the public sector functions to inflate private profit.® 

The phrase “public verms private” is, therefore, misleading. It conveys 
an impression of competitiveness between the public and the private sec¬ 
tors whereas the two are. in fact, mostly complementary. Successful opera¬ 
tion of the public sector would normally increase opportunities for private 
errterprises. Only in one sense is there real competition; in regard to funds 
and, in particular, foreign exchange. The enlargement of the public sector 
must to some degree decrease the investment opportunities for private 
entrepreneurs. Yet even this i.s not an invariable rale. For example, the 
foreign capital that the Indian government was able to acquire for its three 
big steel mills would hardly have been available for private ventures in 
other fields. But undoubtedly it is this possible competition for available 
funds that causes private Indian business organizations sometimes to de¬ 
mand less investment in heavy industry and greater considerarion for the 
consumption industries, which belong more naturally to the private sector. 

8 India; The Rationale of Enlarging the Public Sector 

within Industry 

Central among the reasons given for the planned enlargement of the 
public sector within big industry in India is the quest for equality, a 

p. 155. 

“ Chapter 19. Sections 6 and 7; Appendix 8. Section 10. 
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is, the desire to prevent a “concentration of economic power” - the stand¬ 
ard expression both in India and elsewhere in the regiond As the discussion 
in earlier sections suggests, however, it has never been assumed that a big 
public sector is the only means at the government’s disposal to prevent 
the concentration of economic power,^ It is often said that, while for the 
time being a measure of concentration of economic power may have to be 
tolerated in order to achieve faster growth of production, this type of 
compromise will be less necessary as the public sector expands. Sometimes 
the eventual full-scale socialization of big industry is envisaged; this would 
fully satisfy the equality doctrine.'’ 

Although the equality doctrine remains dominant in the rationale of 
enlarging the public sector within big industry, it is supplemented by a 
variety of arguments intended to show that an expanded public sector 
is favorable to or even necessary for economic development. To begin 
with, it is assumed that the growth of heavy industry - which in India is 

* See Nehru’s statement quoted at the beginning of Section 7, Nehru never re¬ 
treated from this position, More recently, speaking to the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, he explained; “Monopoly is the enemy of socialism, and to the extent that it 
has grown during the last few years we have here drifted away from the goal of ,social- 
ism. ’ This was added to his warning that the program for sociali.sm in India mast be 
pushed forward in a spirit of urgency. (New York Herald Tribune, Pari,s edition, 
November 8,1963.) 

In a sense, the primacy granted to the egalitarian ideal is understood to give the 
doctrine of a growing public sector its specifically "socialist” character: “Large-scale 
means of production privately owned have led, in all countries, to concentration of 
economic power and initiative in tire hands of a few resulting in exploitation and mis¬ 
direction of resources, Among the deleterious consequences of this concentration 
through unregulated large-scale private enterprise is the exploitation of the individual. 
The growth of disparities of incomes and the retardation of attainment of equality 
of opportunities, in a political sense, leads to disruption of the sense of unity in the 
community which is essential for national survival and more especially in the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the world today. There is a notable tendency tor power and patron¬ 
age to accumulate and expand in the hands of the owners and managers or large 
private enterprises, There is also the danger of the abuse of such power. It is generally 
held that the principal means of production .should, therefore, be socially owned and 
operated,... For the above reasons, the trend in a socialist economy is in favour of 
minimising the emergence of new large-scale enterprise in the private sector.” (India 
Congress, Ootij Seminar, pp. 19-20.) 

“ The tendency towards concentration of economic power has to be countered in 
a variety of ways - firstly, through the extension of the public sector into fields requir¬ 
ing the establishment of large-scale units and heavy investments, secondly, through 
widening of opportunities for new entrants and for medium and small sized units as 
well as for industries organized on cooperative lines; and, thirdly, through exercise 
of Government s powers of control, and regulations and use of appropriate fiscal mea.s- 
ures.” (India, Third Plan, Draft, p. 1-14,) See also Chapter 19. Sections 5-7. 

’ Such a future, when there would be no income from wealth, is pictured by a 
prominent Indian economist: “There will be no income from rent or from the hiring 
out of property. All incomes will, except in cases of classes like children, old person,s, 
etc,,. . be derived from work alone,” (V. K. B. V. Rao, “Prices, Incomes, Wages and 
Profits in a Socialist Society,” in All India Congress Committee, Planning Sub-Com¬ 
mittee, Ootij Seminar May 30-June 5 ,1939 (Papers Discussed), New Delhi 1959 pp. 


the meaning generally given to the term “basic” industry-is crucial to 
economic development, e.specially in the long view,’ The reasons for this 
will be discussed in detail in Chapter 24, Section 3; here we need onlv 
mention India’s natural resources, particularly of coal and iron ore; its 
relatively large internal markets; and the fact that, with imports of all 
except developmental and essential consumer goods already restricted, the 
scope for further import substitution is limited chiefly to the production of 
capital goods. Given the importance ascribed to heavy industry," with the 
huge capital investment required and the incommensurate returns, only 
the state can be expected to have the capacity and willingness to assume 
the role of entrepreneur. Speaking in Philadelphia, M. G Chagla, then 
Indian Ambassador to the United States, explained the government’s 
policy: “In India only the State can set up steel mills, hydro-electric proj¬ 
ects, extension of the railways, and fertilizer plants which the countiy 
needs. Further, it is only the State that can determine the priorities of 
production, and priorities is a matter of life and death to us.”* 

India inherited more industry, even indigenous, than the other countries 
of South Asia, but it produces mainly consumer goods.^ The severe restric¬ 
tions on import of industrial consumer goods tend to make that traditional 
line of Indian private industry even more profitable and thus to decrease 
the relative attractiveness of ventures in heavy industiy. In any case, the 
growth of large-scale heavy industiy cannot ordinarily be expected to 
acquire real momentum through the efforts of private entrepreneurs, In 
consequence the state is further prompted to assume the major burden and 
perform what are considered to be urgent economic tasks of strategic 
importance for development.® 


^ When Shri Manubhai Shah was Union Minister for Intematioaal Trade, he stated; 
“Long run growth of income will proceed fastest if instead of trying to do everything 
at the same time, we concentrate initially on basic and heavy industry. (Shah, Cen- 
tralised Industries,” in A.LC.C. Economic Review, August 22,1962, p. 10.) _ 

“In other words, the development of these industries [basic and heavy] is an essen¬ 
tial conition of self-reliant and self-sustained growth.” (India, Third Plan, Draft, 


^" ‘Rapid industrialisation with particular empliasis on the development of msic 
and heavy industries’ is one of the principal objectives of the Second Five-Tear Han. 

.., Basic and heavy industries have been accorded a priority not only because ot our 
national advantages for certain of these industries, e.g. iron and steel, but bwause 
these can provide the foundation for further and larger industrial development w-fihou 
undue dependence on external help.” (V. T. Krishnamachari, Planning m Indra, Orient 
Longmans, Bombay, 1961, p. 137.) 

® Quoted in The Overseas Hindustan Times, New Delhi, March 16,1961, p. 11. 

‘ Chapter 11, Section 8, , . , r a t j- 

“This argument-and also the pragmatic and undoctrinal altitude of *e Indian 
ffovemment toward the issue of the pubUc versus the pnvate sector (see^ below m 
Section 9) - largely explain tlie view often expressed by Western writers that India s 
SL is not to L 4en too seriously. “In creating government mdus nes . . . 
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enterprise. In permitting the establishment of a new enterprise or the 
enlargement and modernization of old ones, the government is often in¬ 
clined to give preference to an undertaking that, because of foreign coop¬ 
eration, does not raise any demand for foreign exchange, especially if it 
promises to save exchange through import substitution or the building 
up of export potential.^ Since foreign investors prefer to collaborate with 
private industry - though they often want government backing and occa¬ 
sionally some form of guarantees - the government is influenced by the 
desirability of foreign investments to favor the private sector more than 
it otherwise would.^ The same influence is exerted by the biggest providers 
of foreign grants and credits-the United States and the World Bank, 
which has been very much of a United States agency, though it operates 
with considerable independence. Both regularly advise greater reliance 
on the private sector,^ 

Taking a good hard look at what in fact has happened in India over 
the last decade and a half, it is evident that public and private enterprise 
have not remained in the categories prescribed by the indastrial policy 
resolutions. Wlien, for instance, a conflict arose over who should develop 
the coal, steel, and oil industries, it was not ended, as it might have been, 
by reference to the statements of principle in these resolutions, whereby 
some industries are reserved for the public sector. The government allowed 


regulations or not, foreign capitalists nowadays seek everywhere to exploit resoiirce.s 
chiefly in collaboration with pups of local capitalists. The privileged position and 
superior bargaining status of foreign capitalists in relation to the national government 
thus fortifies by association with them the position of domestic capitalist classe.s also.” 
(D, R, Gadgil, Economic Polictj and Deoelopment (A Collection of Writinmj Cok- 
halc Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, 1955, pp. 195-196.) 

'The ECAFE secretariat observes that “in many countries [in the ECAFE region], 
foreign investment laws and regulations have been revised and made more attractive 
to foreign investors,,, Industrial policies are stated more clearly, and a wide range 
of industries is now open to foreign investors... Special agencies are being set iip to 
centralize and facilitate the handling of applications by foreign investors.” (United 

Vol, XII, No, 3,'December. 

1961, p, 17.) Cf. Chapter 13, Section 16. 

^^See Gadgil’s statement in the next-but-last footnote, 

“... the A,sian goyeminents requiring foreign aid from We.stem democracies in a 
larger measure must .show by words and deeds that private enterprise will be a perma¬ 
nent ingredient of the pattern of society they are seeking to achieve,” (C. Loeanathan 
Development Savings Bank (Some Basic Problems of Underdeveloped Countrie.s)! 

2nd ed,, M. D, Gunasena & Co. Ltd,, Colombo, 1959, p. 30,) 

-'A, H, Hanson noted that the World Bank “in its valuable surveys of various under¬ 
developed countries almost invariably assume,s that a ‘vigorous growth of private busi- 
ness enterpnse is the ultinia ratio of economic development.” (A. H. Hanson, Public 
^ nTn Development, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1959, 

p, 19.) There has been no change in the Bank’s outlook in principle on this is,sue. 
Benjamin Higgms holds that “if the public investment program is provided for. 
e Indian fld hocenj would incline the government toward granting any extra foreign 

r”™",'"'.'''*" ““ feVent” H. conclulE 

encouraging expansion of private enterprise in 
assistance for public projects.” (Beniamin 
Higgins, Economic Deviopment, W. W. Norton Co., New York, 1959, p, 725.) 


private foreign oil firms to invest in new refineries on the ground that this 
would draw foreign exchange not available to the public sector. Accept¬ 
ance of World Bank loans for the use of private concerns in the coal and 
steel industry was still less disputed, because in both cases the government 
as guarantor retained the right to oversee the loans.LIn sum, the question 
whether to develop large-scale industry by investments in the public or 
the private sector has been solved more by ad hoc practical considerations 
than by ideological commitment to expansion of the public sector, Given 
an initial decision in favor of large investment in heavy industry, the public 
sector has expanded and will continue to expand, since few private entre¬ 
preneurs will enter heavy industry. When, as an exception, private in¬ 
vestors have been forthcoming even in that sector, they have ordinarily 
been allowed to go ahead. The practical and undoctrinaire approach fol¬ 
lowed by the Indian government was well expressed in 1962 by Manubhai 
Shah, then Union Minister for International Trade: 

The policy has always been pragmatic and, therefore, flexible and there is a 
considerable amount of similar development in both the sectors of our national 
economy. For instance a substantial amount of machine building in the private 
sector also has been developed. Similarly the fertiliser industry has grown both 
in the public and private sector, The prime consideration has always been the 
requirement of rapid growth rather than any doctiunaire division of spheres. 
There is so much to be done that whoever can do it always gets encouragement. 
Wherever resources permitted, public sector units have been developed to the 
maximum extent possible.^ 

Upon the conclusion of the Third Five Year Plan in 1966 India will find 
itself in a very difScult position -- because of crop failures, its wars with 
China and Pakistan, and its failure to reach even the industrial targets set 
in the plan.® In the preparations for a fourth five-year plan, the country 
finds itself even more dependent on foreign credits, the larger part of 
which must be obtained from the Western countries. It can therefore be 
foreseen that India’s industrial policy will have to be still more flexible in 
the future. It can also be foreseen that those who take the socialist pattern 
seriously will resist moves in this direction. 

In this connection we must note that India has not made any attempts 
to nationalize private industry, although such a move would seem to be 

'“Although the instinct,s of Mr, Black and his senior staff are powerfully against 
government enteqjrise or any public participation in the business of manufacturing, 
when the Bank does make a loan to a private firm, like the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany in India for example, it has to carry a government guarantee. That almost 
inevitably means that the state’s influence over the private concern receiving the loan 
is reinforced,” ( Andrew Shonfield, The Attack on World Fomty, Chatto 8e Windus, 
London, 1960, p. 132,) 

' Shah, “Centralised Industries,” A.I.C.C, Economic Review, p. 10. 

’ Chapter 7, Section 4; and Postscript, 
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implicit in the ideological declarations for socialism, from the 1931 declara¬ 
tion at the Karachi session of the Congress that the state should “own or 
control key industries and services” to more recent pronouncements of the 
final goal of socialism. But no industrial enterprises have been national¬ 
ized, and their nationalization is not an issue in the public debate. Nation¬ 
alization in fields other than big industry has been motivated by more 
practical considerations than the goal of creating a socialist pattern of 
society.^ Nehru, in fact, early denounced the seizure of private industry 
as a "primitive and infantile” idea. “When there is such a vast field to 
cover,” he said in a speech in Parliament on May 24,1956, “it is foolish to 
take charge of the whole field, when you are totally incapable of using 
that huge area yourself.” 

Instead, it is commonly assumed that private industry - large as well 
as small scale - will grow, though not as fast as the public sector, It is in 
new investment that the government is interested in planning for a relative 
as well as an absolute increase in the public sector. Such planning does 
not need a socialist justification, but merely the decision to steer investment 
toward heavy industry where private enterprise is not forthcoming. When 
private industry wants to enter, it is not stopped very efl:ectively, even in 
that field. 


10 Pakistan 


For reasons given earlier,^ Pakistan’s economic and social ideology 
lagged behind India s, and never took as firm a hold. Even the cooperative 
principle is still advocated for the most part with less eagerness and con¬ 
viction. There is no public acceptance of a socialist pattern of society as 


A large foreign bank, ^ life insurance business, and the airlines have been nation- 
ahzed. A study by the Federation of British Industries absolves the Indian government 
of ^y suspicion of being motivated by socialist ideology in these matters. 

This study states bluntly^ that the Issue of nationalization is very much of a red 
hemng in the study of Indian economic prospects,” Although, in the opinion of the 
Federation, the Indian government has not made its own policy clear abroad, there 
were reasons of an eminertly understandable kind” for those acts of nationalization 
which have taken place. The Indian airlines were nationalized because they would 

have required government support for the replacement of aircraft on such a scale that 

IToLTS Bank of India was 

nahondized after an exhaustive survey of the country’s requirements of agricultural 

hnstl« direct way toward an adequate system; life insurance 

toness was natiomdized not because the Government wanted power over the Invest- 

Because of cases of mal¬ 
versation of funds, which have occurred in Indian insurance companies which in many 
cases have been developed simuly as convenient adjuncts of large 

commercial combines,’’ (India: A Survey for British^Indu^Mal 

“ Chapter 8, Section 1, 
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an ideal,^ and the development of private enterprise is the general goal. 

More specifically, industrial policy declarations in Pakistan did not re¬ 
serve for the public sector a large number of industries,^ and the relative 
growth of that sector was not proclaimed as desirable. The need to prevent 
the growth of monopolies was emphatically stated, in terms almost identi¬ 
cal with those employed in India and with reference to a somewhat diluted 
version of the general equality doctrine.®* But no industrial development 
undertaken by the state was justified on that ground. What was stressed 
in Pakistan as in India, however, was that private entrepreneurs were not 
always willing or able to make the needed investments,^ and, moreover, 
that private industry must be held within the planning orbit. This policy 
was laid down as early as the First Plan, which noted: “The private sector 
should be treated as an agency for carrying out specific tasks envisaged 
under the Plan and thus fulfilling an essential social purpose.”® In that 
plan, private business was told in no uncertain terms that it would be 

^ “No doctrinaire assumptions underlie the Han and neither an exclusively capitalist 
nor an exclusively socialist economy is postulated.” (Pakistan, Government of, Planning 
Commission, The Second Five Year Flan (1960-6S), Karachi, 1960, p, xiii,) 

“The Second Plan notes (p. 8 ) that “in regard to the respective roles of the public 
and private sectors, a pragmatic approach has been followed in the Plan. No industries 
are reserved for the public sector; public investment is provided only in those activities 
which are not ordinarily developed with private capital or where, on present iiodications, 
private investment will not be forthcoming.” 

The airlines have been nationalized, and the Pakistan Insurance Corporation was set 
up in order to effect a big saving of foreign exchange for reinsurance. (Pakistan, Gov¬ 
ernment of, Ministry of Finance, Government Sponsored Corporations, Karachi, 1959, 
pp. 60, 65, and 72.) In an industrial policy declaration of 1959 made by the present 
regime, only the following industries were reserved for state enterprise: ( 1 ) munitions, 
(2) atomic energy, and (3) railways, air transport, and telecommunications. Other¬ 
wise, “maximum scope will be given to private enterprise within the framework of the 
National Five Year Plans.” (Pakistan, Government of, Review of the Activities of the 
Ministry of Industry during 1939, Karachi, 1960, p. 2.) 

“ Chapter 16, Section 2. ^ . 

Taking a page from the constitution of 1956, the “Principles of Policy in the new 
constitution promulgated in March, 1962, included the declaration that tlie well-being 
of the people, irrespective of caste, creed, or race, should be secured .by prevent¬ 
ing the undue concentration of wealth and means of production and disWbution, in 
the hands of a few, to the detriment of the interests of the common man...’ (Pakistan, 
Government of, The Constitution of the Repuhlic of Pakistan, Karachi, 1962, p. 13.) 

^ “The strategy of Pakistan’s Third Five Y’ear Plan in this respect is to leave 
mum possible scope to private enterprise within the framework of tlie targets fixed for 
various industries, except in cases where private ownership and control are not in public 
interest, because of the possibility of tlie use of monopoly power by the private owner. 
This still leaves a very large public sector programme, because^ private enterprise, 
which is guided by the profit motive, is not likely to be interested in certain industaes 
which may be essential in national interest. In addition tliere are industries in which 
the minimum economic size is so large that private entrepreneurs are ™^h'e 
mobilise the necessary resources. So tliey have to be in die public sector. (M. L. 
Qureshi, Strategy of Industrial Planning and Development in Pakistan, Karachi, 1965, 
p. 6 .) Qureshi is the Chief Economist of tiie Pakistan Hanning Commission. 

' Pakistan, Government of, National Planning Board, The First Five Year Plan 1955- 
60, Karachi, December, 1957, p, 417. 
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sternly tested; “If private enterprise in large scale industry fails to show 
signs of its willingness and ability to develop a sense of social responsibil¬ 
ity, the demand for displacing it to the needed extent would become 
justified. With an adequately stafied, better organised and more experi¬ 
enced public sector there would be no good reasons, economic or adminis¬ 
trative, for resisting the demand.”^ That position was upheld even more 
harshly by the new regime, although the Second Plan has less to say on 
this as on most other matters of principle. 

Within this general ideological framework, similar to but also different 
from India’s, the dhection of actual policy became detemined by prac¬ 
tical considerations that again show both similarities and differences. 
Pakistan inherited little industry even of the consumer goods type. Already 
for that reason it had less cause to stress heavy industry at the expense of 
other industries. Also, its resources of coal and iron ore are relatively 
meager. The special ar^ment that the public sector should be enlarged in 
order to build up the basic industries is therefore weaker in Pakistan. 
When, however, an equivalent opportunity arose, the Indian pattern was 
followed. Thus Pakistan’s biggest national resource venture, the exploita¬ 
tion of natural gas deposits at Sui, was undertaken by the government- 
owned Pakistan Industrial Development Coqroration. One consideration 
favoring public enteqrrise was that, even more than in India, private enter¬ 
prise lacked the willingness and capacity to undertake large-scale indus¬ 
trial projects, Moreover, although Pakistan inherited from the common 
fund of British India much less than its due share of the best in both public 
administration and private business, the scales there were more heavily 
weighted in favor of the administration of public enterprise.^ Working in 
favor of private enterprise, when it was forthcoming, were not only the 
different ideological commitments referred to above but also, as in India, 
the foreign involvements through direct investments, loans, and grants; in 
Pakistan foreign aid was bigger and came more exclusively from the 
West and their influences were accepted with fewer reservations. 

The outcome of these various ideological forces and practical considera¬ 
tions, so far as concerns the development of large-scale industry, has been 
an equal if not greater reliance on public than on private investment. 
However-" and this is an important difference — in Pakistan private invest¬ 
ment is expected eventually to become more rather than less important. 
The idea that the state should invest in and start industrial enterprises, 

(P' ** "'“s "oted that “private enterprise carries witli it 

responsibilities which, if iinexercised, can effectively blunt this installment of economic 
development and even give rise to forces tending to restrict or even extinguish it,” 

The Frat Plan noted that, despite all its inadequacies, government has the edge 
over pnva e Irasiness: Trained manpower in both the administrative and technical 
oategones tends to be concentrated in the Government, , ., There are large and im¬ 
portant tasks, mmy of them of a basic character, which are totally beyond the resources 
ot pnvate initiative, finance or skill,” (Ibid,, p, 91,) 
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but dispose of them when they become going concerns, has caught on. 
Certainly there has been no instance of the Indian government’s trans¬ 
ferring industrial assets to private hands; but the Pakistan Industrial 
Development Corporation, which so far has been the main agency for 
government industrial programs, has turned over a significant number of 
industrial enterprises to private concerns, the proceeds of the sales being 
put into a revolving fund for the initiation of new enterprises, This is a 
maneuver taken from Japan’s early history of industrialization. 

11 The Issue of Public versus Private Industry in Ceylon 

We have dealt extensively with the problem of public and private big 
industry in India and Pakistan partly because of the size and importance 
of these countries and the fact that they contain the great majority of the 
region’s population. Moreover, they have had the most advanced plans. 
In both countries, too, ideology was less governed by wishful, or hateful, 
thinking divorced from reality; it was related to actual planning. Policies 
were amended in the light of practical experience and under the pressure 
of events. In these countries planning was an operative force.i In this and 
the next four sections we shall survey the political and ideological trends 
in Ceylon and the Southeast Asian countries and examine dieir relation 
to actual policies, We begin with the three officially socialist countries- 
Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia - and then turn to Thailand, the Philip¬ 
pines, and Malaya, which do not proclaim a socialist direction in tlieir 
attempts at planning or in their policies. 

Ceylon became an independent state without a substantial liberation 
movement within which ideology could crystallize. As we have pointed 
out, Ceylon’s constitution, in a manner exceptional in South Asia, rather 
ignores the issue of equality and that of civil liberties as well.^ Whffe 
Ceylon thus initially lacked the overt ideological commitments made prior 
to independence by the National Congress in India, the United National 
Party (U.N.P.), which was in power from 1947 to 1956, was pledged from 
the start to “practical socialism.” Translated into action, this meant the 
initiation or extension of social welfare schemes, vigorous and far-reaching 
by South Asian standards, and much else besides; not only riceJmports 
but also “basic” industries were reserved as government monopolies.** The 

’■ Chapter 15, Section 8. 

“ Chapter 9, Section 1, 

“Included among “basic” industries were power, iron and steel, cement, heavy 
chemicals (including fertilizers), certain drugs and pharmaceuticals and cotton spin¬ 
ning - “a rather comprehensive list for little industrialized Ceylon, (Hemy M; 
Economic Opinion and Eolicij in Ceylon, Duke University Press, Durham, N.L„ 1957, 
p.51.) 
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policy was soon modified, however, in the light of actual developments in 
public enterprise, discussed below, A new disposition in favor of private, 
enterprise was reflected in the Six Tear Programme of Investment, pub¬ 
lished in 1955. Before it could have any practical effect, this policy, de¬ 
signed to “help the private sector help itself,”^ was abruptly halted by the 
1956 election victory of the People’s United Front. This victory cleared 
the way for a constellation of moves to consolidate Ceylonese or, more 
accurately, Singhalese power. Significant in the platform of the new nrling 
party was the large scope given to nationalization, even beyond manu¬ 
facturing industries, in the party manifesto: “All essential industries 
including foreign owned plantations, transport, banking and insurance 
mil be progressively nationalized,”^ 

In regard to future industrialization, the ideological stand at the end of 
the 1950’s was recorded in the Ten Year Plan,'' which, despite the charge 
that it was not radical enough, advocated greater emphasis on, and gov¬ 
ernment participation in, industrialization. To justify a larger role for the 
state in promoting industrialization, the Ten Year Plan argued, though 
somewhat obliquely, that private enterprise was .slow to act in this fields 

This argument has substance in Ceylon, where there has been very little 
private enterprise in the industrial sphere outside the plantation sector. 
Most private industiaes that do exist are small scale and of an inferior 
type. They seek quick profits and engage in shady practices of all sorts,® 
and they offer little hope for spontaneous industrialization. The experi¬ 
ences of industrial undertakings in the public sector have been even more 
discouraging, however. The state enterprises set up during the Second 
World War to meet industrial shortages were failures; their operation fell 
short of the most elementary standards of economy and efficiency.*’ Indeed, 

j Ceylon, Government of, Six Year Prommme of Investment 1954/SS to 1059/60, 
Colombo, 19S5,p, 238, 

“Clause 19 of the Manifesto of the People’s United Front, in N. U, Tayawardena 
and the ME? Manifesto, Colombo, 1959, mimeographed, p. 23. 

“Ceylon, Government of, National Planning Council, The Ten Year Plan, Colombo, 
i95y, 


j “The reason for this [direct government participation in industry] from a plarniing 
pomt of view is partly a pragmatic one. When development is urgently needed, when 


h ,*n I j. ^ ° 1. ia uiHcuuy actjuea, wnen 

It IS essential to the economy that a new enterprise has to be established, it is not 
possible to await or depend upon the initiative of private parties.” {Ibik, p. 155.) 


The World Bank report, wliich held no brief for state enterprise, had noted under- 


, :. 6 ‘—'Yv 111 ucyiuii, inciuamg aamteration. ■ 

lowenng of quality of ft, product, or inadeqmfe plant upkiMp - all o( 

5^* ‘liT!”.'"' ; ■ • CuvW^y 4 Ih* own 0 


which im- 


unll fin I.V 1 iL 1 r * ’ '-'t./Aonese say mat their own countrymen 

industrial rancem. (International Bank for Reconstruction and Develonment The 
Economic Development of Ceylon, Vol. II. Colombo, 1952 p, 26Y ) ^ 

8 T?«.. ____1_ nr,., , ' ’T * / 


“ ' 7',®’**'®?*®' Pmfessor Hanson has noted that at the beginning of the war Cevlon 
, needed a plywood factory to make tea-bores” and that, afto hS openrd thTS 
m ...«to PUMI. o.t.rp*c, tk. atata .,»taidly cptbtehed ■ Jve'aawtrf 3 
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the main development in the public sector after the war was negative: 
the liquidation of moribund state enterprises. No recent development in 
the public sector contradicts the fear that in Ceylon the state is an inefifi- 
cient agent of industrialization. 

And yet industrialization is very much needed in Ceylon, As the Ten 
Year Plan cogently argues, agriculture, plantations, and other non-manu¬ 
facturing sectors cannot be expected to utilize the labor force productively 
in view of its rapid increase as a result of population growth. The worsen¬ 
ing foreign exchange crisis added another reason why Ceylon should man¬ 
ufacture or process many items it traditionally imported. The type of 
industrialization suited to Ceylonese conditions would not, prima facie, 
seem to require an emphasis on the public sector. Ceylon has virtually no 
natural resources for heavy industry, and its internal market is too small 
to absorb the output of plants of economic size. Ceylon’s first need is to 
substitute for many imported consumption goods domestic production 
that even socialist India leaves to private industry. Moreover, in the small 
private industrial sector, excluding plantations, there is not much concen¬ 
tration of economic power that the state would reasonably need to 
counteract. The main reason for the state to go into industrial enterprise 
is the dismal lack of willing, honest, and competent private entrepreneurs. 
Unfortunately, as we have said, there is nothing to suggest that the state 
is more competent than private enterprise to undertake industrial develop¬ 
ment on a large scale. 

In the not too distant past the lack of industrial skills in either services 
or indigenous enterprise could perhaps have been offset by foreign enter¬ 
prise, acting alone or in cooperation with Ceylonese citizens. Ceylon was 
then in a position somewhat analogous to Malaya’s. It too had rather free 
access to Wostern capital markets, its economy had benefitted by foreign 
investment in plantations, and the transition to independence had been 
smooth. Although it started with a generally “socialist” ideology, and 
enacted social welfare measures, the general policy until the mid-1950 s 
was conservative. But there has been a marked change since then. The 
debate on nationalization was increasingly cast in terms that stressed 
liberation from foreign economic control With disregard for what little 
manufacturing industry there was, the full weight of the nationalization 
program fell on banking, insurance, transport, and the import and distribu¬ 
tion of oil, These measures, and others seeking to control the press, to¬ 
gether with many acts of discrimination against aliens, have created a 
climate hardly conducive to foreign participation in Ceylon s sporadic 
industrialization, even were it invited, 

factories.” His account continues: “Most of these failed dismally, and their failure was 
evidently largely responsible for the ‘noticeable swing of the government s attitude 
towards private capital’ which tlie International Bank observed in 1950-51 . . . 

f Public Enterprise and Economic Development,'p. 20i,) 
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In addition there was the hotly debated issue of nationalizing the for- 
eign-owned plantations. As we noted, a commitment in principle to this 
step was embodied in a still valid political testament ~ the 1956 Mani¬ 
festo of the People’s United Front, Considering the large share of pro¬ 
duction, income, and employment accounted for by foreign plantations, 
such action would amount to socialization on a scale unprecedented in 
South Asia. But a plan to nationalize the foreign-owned tea estates was re¬ 
jected by the cabinet majority in 1957, and the Prime Minister assured the 
tea planters that their estates would be the last enterprises to be nation¬ 
alized, Behind the facade of ideological unity, the conglomeration of polit¬ 
ical groups constituting die mling paity differed about the meaning of the 
commitment with respect to timing; this disagreement was the background 
of the cabinet crisis in 1957, Despite the ideological consensus that the for¬ 
eign estates should be nationalized, the decision to do so \vas regularly 
postponed. But it remained a potent political threat, and not only kept the 
value of the shares of the tea companies on die London exchange low in 
relation to their dividends, but also tended to scare away foi'eign capital 
and enterprise. Land refoim, meanwhile, was at a standstill. 

Ideologically, Ceylon had been moving rapidly toward and beyond In¬ 
dia s position on state ovraership and management of industry and trade, 
even if still far behind in actual policy and practice. Ceylon was increas- 
ingly pervaded by nationalism - mostly Singhalese nationalism, which 
in praedee is more concerned with jobs than with socialism. At the same 
time, an ideological tension was developing that could be expected to ex¬ 
plode into something more radical than the nationalization of schools, 
buses, ports, life insurance, and the import and distribution of oil. This 
tension was abetted by the worsening foreign exchange situation and the 
rapid population growth, which have thrown Ceylon’s social welfare 
policy, especially the generous rice subsidies, almost out of gear. In a 
country that until recently was prepared freely to import Western enter¬ 
prise, goods, and culture, the sudden conversion to Singhala as the na¬ 
tional language, the projected control of the press, and the spreading net 
of controls over the economy-many of them necessitated by the adverse 
economic and population developments - were signs of a pending social 
revolution, as even the conservative United National Party recognized^ 
What bearing all this will have on the issue of public versus private indu.s- 
try IS difficult to say. What is evident is the unfortunate constellation of 
cmcumriances; Ceylon badly needs industrialization but as yet has had 
httle, either in the public or the private sector; it lives under the threat of 
upheaval fomented by radical nationalist ideas; and there has been very 
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little practical planning and still less interest in implementing the plans 
that are made. 

The Ten Year Plan was in many respects - particularly in its general 
formulation - one of the best-reasoned and best-written planning docu¬ 
ments in South Asia. But, like its precursors, it was not taken seriously 
by any of the politicians or by the governments under whose auspices it 
was drawn up.^ There is an intellectual elite in Ceylon that is comparable 
to India’s, though less serious-minded. Many of the political leaders are 
highly sophisticated, among them some leaders of the radical movements, 
But their apparent disinterest in translating their ideas into a cohesive 
program that takes account of the present realities and the prospects at 
home and abroad is disconcerting to the sympathetic foreigner. One senses 
an impending economic and political crisis, but little concern about how 
the country might cope with it. Whether the United National Party gov¬ 
ernment that came into power in the spring of 1965 will represent a definite 
turn in the tide seems doubtfuU 

12 Burma 

Burma did not have as smooth a road to independence as Ceylon; it had 
been occupied by the Japanese and severed its ties with Britain more 
abruptly.® As it had to compete for souls with the Communist rebels, 
Burma’s first independent government, to no one’s great surprise, started 
out with an extremely radical socialist program. In addition, what indus¬ 
try Burma had was almost entirely of the resource-exploitative type such 
as mines, teak forestry, and petroleum extraction, and was in the hands of 
foreign enterprises so large and well-consolidated, in many cases, as to 
impose a stranglehold on the entire modern sector of the economy. 

No national government .starting out in such circumstances could pos¬ 
sibly have taken a position other than that foreign economic domination 
should be broken and these enterprises placed in Burmese hands. In the 
absence of a sizeable gmup of indigenous private entrepreneurs, socialism, 
meaning nationalization, was the obvious policy choice.* It was also clear 

' Ceylone.s'e planning provides an outstanding example of the failure to realize that 
if planning is to be useful it must represent programming of a government policy; see 
Chapter 15, Section 7, and Appendix 2, Section 15, 

“ Chapter 9, Section 4, 

“ Chapter 4, Section 8, and Chapter 9, Section 6. 

‘ The rationale of the approach was well described by Furnivall; “Of the few major 
enterprises in Burma before the war two were concerned with river transport and the 
oil indu.stry. One firm dominated water transport, more important in Burma than the 
railway system; this had dangerous political and economic implications, the more so 
because it competed for passengers and traffic with the State railway. Similarly, one 
firm dominated the oil industry and was in a position to control the economic and 
social life of the country and to wreck any government by withholding, or raising the 
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that all further industrialization would have to occur mainly in the public 
sector. Burma, therefore, started its independent existence as a country 
committed to radical and almost complete socialization of industry. There 
followed in the very first years a wave of nationalization that engulfed 
almost the entire foreign sector.^ Rapid industrialization was viewed as 
the goal, and it was assumed that most of it should take place within the 
public sector. The antagonism toward foreign groups that was so strong 
in these policies was reflected also in measures taken to regulate foreign 
trade, In the beginning, however, the Indians and Chinese continued 
to control the rice mills, much of the internal trade, and, indirectly, a large 
part of the foreign trade. Licenses reserved for the Burmese were often 
sold to the Indians and Chinese, or the Burmese served only as a fa 9 ade. 
Large profits were made, and sometimes transferred illegally to other 
countries; there was a great deal of corruption. 

Unlike Ceylon, Burma from the beginning took planning seriously, and 
prescribed it in the constitution. A Ministry of National Planning and 
a National Economic Council were given responsibility for policy-making, 
over-all planning, and coordination. But Burma had neither a substantial 
class of indigenous private enti'epreneurs nor competent administrators 
and was beset from the start by insurrections that flared into civil war. 
Its very few educated elite had political experience only as rebels, plotters, 


prices of, kerosene and petrol. Under a national government these firms could not 
possibly be allowed so much power, Socialist theory indicated that they should he 
taken over by the State,.,. They could not safely be left in foreign hands, yet they 
could not be taken over without courting disaster.” (J, S, Fumivall, An Introduction 
to the Political Economy of Burma, People’s Literature Committee & House, Rangoon, 
1957,pp, ao-ap.) 

Maurice Zinkin pointed out that tliere was no hope of private Burmese citizens step¬ 
ping in; “If, with or without foreign help, the Burmese Government does not run tire 
teak and the river steamers, and the export contracts for rice, and the oil and the mines, 
they will have to be run by foreigners, as they were before the war, or not run at all; 
the private Burmese citizens with the money and knowledge to do it just do not exist. 
The dominance of the Government is, therefore, rational enough; and in Asian coun¬ 
tries it is backed by a traditional tendency to look to Goveriunent for initiative and 
help, Problems, the private citizen considers, are for Government to .solve.” (Develop¬ 
ment for Free Asia, p, 84,) 

And Frank Trager notes that In a sense, as Burma started on its crusade for a 
democratic socialist state, it started in an ideal setting. For Burma essentially presented 
a classless or single-class society, with the 'enemies’ of that class important aliens,” 
(Marxism in Southeast Asia, p, 37.) 

British and foreign interests were affected by nationalization of the Irrawaddy 
FlotiUa Company (1948), the timber industry (1948), tlie Rangoon Eleclric Supply 
and Tramway Company (1953), and the Arakan Flotilla Company (1953). Indian 
f factory (1954), and an Indian owned market-Sooratee Bazaar 
nationalized. For details see Hugh Tinker, The Union of Burma, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1959, pp, 94-97, and Overseas Economic Surveus: 
Burma, U, K, Board of Trade, London, 1957, p, 44. 
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and propagandists. With all these handicaps, Burma’s experiments in 
planning generally turned out to be failures.^ 

The nationalized industries were badly managed. In a partial retreat, 
“joint ventures” were set up in tin mining and oil extraction, so as to 
secure foreign capital and, especially, experienced management. These 
joint ventures-and others established to manage export and import 
trade - were in the beginning assumed to be temporary.® Partly for this 
reason hut more generally because of inefficient, muddled, and corrupt 
government and administration, even the joint ventures did not prove very 
successful in restoring production to pre-war levels. Spasmodic attempts 
were made to start new industries in the public sector - a jute mill, a 
cement factory, and a sugar factory were the most notable accomplish¬ 
ments — but by and large these did little to industrialize the country. 
Hardly any new large-scale industry, either public or private, was initiated. 

Because of these experiences, the radically socialist direction of govern¬ 
ment policy tended to weaken during the latter part of the 1950’s. An 
investment policy statement'issued in 1955 reserved only munitions manu¬ 
facture and major public utilities for the public sector. In 1957, Prime 
Minister U Nu announced a policy broadly supporting new private enter¬ 
prises, guaranteeing them for ten years against nationalization, and gen¬ 
erally recognizing the need to harness the “profit motive” for industrial 
development.^ This gradual movement toward conservatism continued 
until the second military regime was estabhshed in the spring of 1962. 

The new military government soon issued a policy declaration couched 

'Louis J. Walinsky, Economic Development in Burma, 1951-1960, Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Fund, New York, 1962, especially Chapter 5. 

= “With regard to joint ventures, U Nu had observed, . . as soon .as we have 
rehabilitated these enterprises and acquired all necessary knowledge and ability to 
manage and operate them, we shall nationalize these enterprises,’ ” (Tinker, The Union 
of Burma, p. 116.) 

In the joint ventures set up for trading, no riansfer of shares to non-nationals was 
permitted “since the object of the aiiangement is to increase the share of Burmese 
nationals in their country’s foreign trade.” (U. N,, ECAFE, State Trading in Countries 
of the ECAFE Region, p. 4.) 

“ “Tlie strengthening of the private sector will therefore rank as one of the most 
important objectives of the Second Four-Year Plan,” (Burma, Government of, Ministry 
of National Planning, Second Four Year Plan for the Union of Burma 1961-62 to 
1964-85, A Draft Outline, Rangoon, 1961, p. 23.) 

The ECAFE secretariat had this comment on tlie ideological shift; Burma, winch 
initially embraced a strongly socialistic ideology in economic aff^s, embarked on 
extensive socialization of the means of production and economic activities, tlirougn me 
expansion of the public sector not only in the utiliW field but also in industry, min- 
ing and trade. However, it was discovered recently tnat tliese policies had disconiaged 
private initiative in the development of the economy. Thus flie strengthening of the 
private sector ranks as one of the most important objectives of the fficond Four-Year 
Plan. The Burmese lesson is worth noting, particularly by the oountiies where an era- 
cient public administrative system has not yet been developed." (UniW Nations 
Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol, XII, No. 3, December, 1961, p. 6.) 
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ulmost exactly in Communist terms,^ The radical tenor generally implied 
a return to the official socialist ideology of the earliest days of independ¬ 
ence or a swing even farther to the left. On the role of the public sector 
in the development of industry, however, the policy declaration was not al¬ 
together clear; it seemed to oppose foreign direct investment,^ but it was 
not explicit and allowed for reconsideration and exceptions.® In regard to 
actual policy the new government seemed to be marking time at first, try¬ 
ing to clarify and consolidate its position while undergoing an inner strug¬ 
gle, Then, beginning late in 1962, a number of sweeping decisions were 
taken in line with a radicalization of policy; these measures aimed at 
nationalizing all industries, but particularly the oil industry, the rice mills, 
and the rice trade and, seemingly, all trade except for small retail shops, 
and banks. In a meeting with a large gathering of businessmen and indus¬ 
trialists, General Ne Win, the Anny Chief of Staff and head of the govern¬ 
ment, announced early in 1963 that thenceforth the state would handle all 
work relating to procurement, production, and distribution of industrial 
goods in the country, Import and export hade would be nationalized. No 
new private industry was to be allowed, and private enterprises were to be 
taken over by the government in due course.^ 

^ The Burmese Wmj to Socialism, Policy Declaration Issued hy the Revolutionary 
Council of the Union of Burma on April 30, 1962, as cited in New Times, Moscow, 
May 16,1962, 

* "In order to carry out Socialist plans such vital means of production as agricultural 
and industrial production, cli.stTibution, transportation, communications, external trade, 
etc., will have to be nationalized, All .such national means of production will have to Iw 
owned by the State or co-operative societies or collective unions. Among such owner¬ 
ships state ownership forms the main basis of Socialist economy. State ownership 
means ownership hy the whole nation itself whereas ownership by co-operatives or 
collectives means group ownership by respective concerns, But as all forms of owner- 
.sliip will have to operate within the framework of Socialist national planning, they are 
independent" (Ibid,, p. 17.) 

In developing in addition to agriculture "such industries as would be commeasurato 
with the natural resources and capabilities of the country" the document goes on to 
say, "national private enterjirkes which contribute to national production forces^ wifi 
be allowed, with fair and reasonable restrictions, On the full realization of Socialist 
economy the Socialist Government, far from neglecting the resources of national pri¬ 
vate enterprises which have been steadfastly contributing to the general well-being of 
the people, will even enable them to occupy a worthy place in the new society in the 
course of further national development,” ( Ibid,, p, 18. Italics added,) 

’"In setting fortlr Its programmes as well as in their execution the Revolutionary 
Council will .study and appraise the concrete realities and also the natural conditions 
peculiar to Burma objectively. On the basis of the actual findings derived from such a 
study and appraisal it will develop its own ways and means of progress, In its activUics 
the Revolutionary Council will strive for self-improvement by way of self-criticism. 
Having learnt from history the evils of deviation towards the right or left the Council 
will with vigilance avoid any such deviation,” (Ibid,, p. 16.) 

* “Explaining the reasons behind the Government’s decision to opt for this radical 
programme, Ne Win said that at one time they had considered that a certain sector of 
the industrial field should he left open for private enterprise, It had since found that 
such a policy would be detrimental to the country. For one thing, industrialists had 


This radical policy line was gradually being iniplementf'd. Ibe banks 
were nationalized, Most consumer manufactured giXKls muy still k* pro¬ 
duced in private factories, but the state is also cncroaehiiig on this fit-ki 
In the autumn of 1965 the government decided not to give public works 
contracts to private enterprises, but to rely on “people's work battalions."' 
Decisions such as these would seem to make rewersal difficult. Moreover, 
the change in policy has been accompanied by a bo.stile and suspicious 
attitude toward foreign countries and resident aliens; the Indians an; pro¬ 
gressively driven out without being able to take much of their pro|)€'rty 
with them. It should be noted that this radicalization has apprently krn 
directed principally at commerce, banking, and industry. There ffiis kra 
little sign, for instance, of a speedier implementation of the much needed 
land reforms. 


13 Indonesia 

Developments in Indonesia followed the Burmese pattern in some 
respects. But Indonesia had to carry on a protracted war of liberation, 
and many conflicts with the former metropolitan country were never 
settled. As in Burma, the national government has never had effective 
control over the entire teiiitory of the new .state.^ It has not kon as suc¬ 
cessful as Burma in building up a disciplined and profes-sional national 
army.® As might be expected, the ideology of the Indonesian leaders was 

ultra-radical from the beginning. 

Socialism in the new nation bad a strong nationalist and emotional tone 
and stressed opposition to foreign economic domination, caiutalism, h - 
eralism, and everytliing associated with colonialism.® Tlie positive content 

“W-iSSlSSS 

sodalist goal.’ ”T Quoted from link, Fehruar>' 24.1963, p. 21.1 
^ Chapter 9, Section 6. 

historical stand against Western ® Indomsiau party has really 

low.rffor.ignc.pM«. te I, 

dared to challenge this attitude in any 1 . ^ view that this incliiiatim 

a few leading political figures have f “y fen vct u a 

toward xenophobia should not be Si. hut tee 

tages to he gained by Western. <=speciall\ ^ the 

moderate and measured statements have ‘^ Indowsla’s Konomy 
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of this socialism was even vaguer than in Burma, and associations with 
the national tradition of “Gotong-Rotong” and the Islamic creed provided 
still greater room for confusion. Even the need for rapid industrialization 
was not as prominently posited, and the potential role of the state in 
industry tended to be left unclarifled. J, M. van der Kroef has described 
the ideological situation in Indonesia in the early days of the republic: 

If there is agreement on anything [among the political parties] it is on the 
collectivist basis of enterprise. The three large blocs of political parties — 
Muslim, “nationalist,” and Marxist - all seem to favour it in their published 
programmes, The large Masjumi (Muslim) party calls for a state-directed 
economy in which production and distribution are to be carried out for the 
“benefit of the largest number of people.” It favours an extensive programme of 
cooperatives, and nationalisation of public utilities, mines, the bank of issue, 
and land, sea, and air communication. The Partai Nasional Indonesia (PNI) 
is opposed to capitalism, and favours the nationalisation of all sources of pro¬ 
duction, control over distribution of goods, and government support of labour, 
“looking toward a socialist society.” The other nationalist parties frequently use 
the words “nationalisation” and “socialism.” Similarly the Marxist bloc, com¬ 
posed of Titoist and Muscovite Communist parties and of Labour and Sociali.s't 
parties, is in favour of a collectivist economy. The last vestiges of capitalism, 
interpreted as the product of colonialism and imperialism, are ultimately to be 
destroyed. For a time there is to be some allowance for private enterprise, but 
such enterprise will have to fit itself into the “cooperative” structure of the na¬ 
tional economy - just how, is not made clear.^ 

There was no clear, articulated commitment to the need for planning. 
In the absence of any program for action, policies were improvised. 

Indonesia inherited more state enterprise from the Dutch than did 
Burma from the British, though little of it was in the manufacturing sector. 
After independence, the state nationalized the Bank of Indonesia, the 
railway network owned by private Dutch interests in Java, and air trans¬ 
port. But until the end of 1957, Dutch firms remained dominant in inter¬ 
national trade, commercial banking, the plantations, and manufacturing. 
After the so-called West Irian action in December, 1957, however, the 

^J. M. van der Kroef, Indonesia in the Modem World, Vol. I, Masa Baiu Ltd.. 
Bandung, 1954, p. 105. 

As early^ as 1930, Sukarno denied that the Partai Nasional Indonesia had Communist 
leamngs: The Indonesian commimity is a kromo-istic community, a community which 
consists of small peasants, small wage-earners, small seamen, in short... in all fields, 
a mm ot a. marhaen" (Jean S. Mintz, “Marxism in India,” in Trager, Marxism in 
Southeast Asia, p, 195,) Kromo or marhaen originally meant peasant, but marhaen has 
come to mean worker as well. 

Artlde 38 of the Indonesian constitution instructs the government as follows: 
Br^ohes of production of importance to the State and which vitally affect tlie life 
of the people shall be controlled by the State. Land and water and the natural riches 
contained therein shall be controlled by the State and used for the maximum prosperiby 
of the pMple, (Cf. Mohammad Hatta, The Cooperative Movement in Indonesia, 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1957, pp. 81-82.) 


Dutch enterprises were peremptorily taken over and the public sector 
was thereby considerably enlarged, Indonesia has thus far been the only 
South Asian country to appropriate a substantial part of the foreign-owned 
plantations, but it did so as a by-product of political conflict, not as part 
of a planned nationalization. Moreover, these newly acquired estates, like 
other Dutch properties that were “taken over,” were given away like 
jagirs to be run by military and civilian ofilcers without much connec¬ 
tion with socialism as an ideology. The same pattern was used later in 
taking over British and American companies and, in the spring of 1965, 
plantations owned by Belgian, French, Swiss, and Danish companies. 
Foreign oil concerns, mainly American, were also seized, although their 
ownership was not contested. In Section 5 we referred to the state’s earlier 
assumption of responsibility for rice procurement, similarly inspired by 
antagonism to foreign-in this case Chinese-interests more than by 
socialist convictions, Leon Mears reported that “Policy statements.,. from 
some administrative units now stress the desire to transfer completely 
the rice business from the foreigners to the autochthon Indonesians.”^ In 
the spring of 1965 Sukarno announced that all import trade would be 
nationalized. 

Plow the former foreign enterprises were to be incorporated in the econ¬ 
omy was left unsettled. Like Bunna and Ceylon, Indonesia was desperately 
short of competent indigenous industrial entrepreneurs, especially since 
the resident Chinese were regarded as foreigners whose business activities 
should be controlled and discouraged. Nor was die Indonesian civil service 
well equipped to carry out industrial tasks. At the same time, there was 
little private indigenous enterprise; and under prevailing conditions foreign 
investment was not forthcoming and not welcome. Consequently, there 
has been little development in either the public or the private industrial 

sector, and perhaps even some de-industrialization.^ 

Although little attention had been given to problems of industrialization 
and the role of the public versus the private sector in industry, there was 
widespread agreement about “converting the colonial economy into a 
national economy,” but, as Benjamin Higgins observed, “a 'national econ¬ 
omy does not mean‘nationalized’but Indonesionized’ ;all areconcemed 

with increasing the share of Indonesians in the ownership arid manage¬ 
ment of major enterprises.”^ Inefficiency and large-scale graft and cor¬ 
ruption came increasingly to characterize both private and public enter- 

■Mem, AM. and W.*.adn»J|., 'fc 
1957-1958,” in Ehnoml dan Kmngan Indonesia, October, 1958, p. W . 

»“With respect to large-scale industrial enterprises there has probably been some n 

there has been net capital consumption (under-maintenance), t gg 
of Pacific Relations, New York, 1957, pp. 105-106. 
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prises. As the period of “guided democracy”^ went on, dissatisfaction with 
both “national capitalism” in the private sector and “bureaucratic capital¬ 
ism” in the public sector intensified, But no serious efforts were made to 
improve matters, which is not surprising considering that the upper eche¬ 
lons of the political parties, the administration, and, not least, the army 
were involved in the corrupt practices, The ideological confusion about 
“Indonesian socialism” remained as great as ever. The Bulletin of Indo¬ 
nesian Economic Studies, published at the Australian National University, 
in Canberra, contained in its June number of 1965^ an excellent article on 
“Socialism and Private Business” in Indonesia, which ended with the 
statement; “It seems. ,. likely that in the near future bureaucracy and 
private business will continue their present symbolic relation.ship, one 
highly profitable (though insecure) for some of its leading participants, 
but injurious to the general welfare and quite inimical to any economic 
development,” Since then Indonesia has been plunged into tunnoil by an 
abortive coup on September 30,1965, and political power has been con¬ 
centrated in the hands of army officers and the more conservative politi¬ 
cians, particularly in the Moslem parties. As all these either already had a 
stake in the corrupt and inefficient system or would not hesitate to claim 
their share, the outlook for the general welfare and economic development 
seems no better, despite what has happened.^ 


14 Fublic versus Frivate Indiistnj in Thailand, Malaya, 
and the FMif fines 



Malaya and the Philippines had a happier legacy. In fact, they are able 
to feel that the metropolitan country helped them meet their problem.s 
of independence, national security, and internal order. Thailand, the other 
member of this group of avowedly non-socialist countries, never had the 
formal status of a colony. 

In Thailand’s long history as an absolute monarchy many enterprises 
were royal monopolies, and that tradition of public enterprises has carried 
over into the present time,* Even in olden times the dividing line between 
' Chapter 9, Section 8, 

= No.l.pp.l3ff, 

"Chapters, Section 10. 

^"Such activities as irrigation, railrvay eonstraction, electricity production, and 
water supply have long been the exclusive domain of the state. The Government also 
entered early into manufacturing, The first government factory was built during World 
War I, and in subsequent decades the state entered the sugar, distilling and tobacco 
businesses. The state also plays a part, of undetermined importance, in the so-called 
private economic sector. (David A. Wilson, "Thailand and Marxism,” in Tracer, 
Marxim in Southeast Asia, p. 74.) 

At any rate the state has a big stake in private industry through share ownership, 
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the state and the individual members of the royal establishment was never 
very firm. Recent decades have seen ever more intrusion of private inter¬ 
ests into the inherited patriarchal system of state-controlled industrial 
enterprises ,1 accompanied by graft and corruption on a colossal scale; see 
Chapter9 (Section 13). ^ ^ , 

This development has been facilitated and stimulated by the discrimina¬ 
tory policies against the Chinese that Thailand invoked in the early 1920 s, 
though without the screen of socialist ideology. Traditional state monop¬ 
olies have been made subject to a spoils system in which owners of indus¬ 
trial units, mainly Chinese, have had to surrender shares and directorships 
to political chiefs or military officials - the same people who have been 
favored in new enterprises. In their struggle the Chinese businessmen and 
their Thai political partners have evolved a curious system, which may be 
regarded either as realistic or cynical; the impulse to Thai-ify the economy, 
seemingly directed at the replacement of Chinese businessmen at any 
cost, has often resulted in their retention and protection - at a price. As 
one writer sums it up; “... government pressure on Chinese businessmen 
forced them to seek security among those able to offer protection - gov¬ 
ernment officials, police, and army officers.”^ Thailand has acquired a 
substantial public sector with an even larger fringe of enterprises that are 

though exact figure,? are not available; “The author interviewed a number of leading 
Thai and Americans in Bangkok in July 1956. Gues,ses ran from fifty to seventy-five 
major industrial enterprises in which the government is directly or indirectly mvolvea, 
(Frank N. Trager, “The Impact of Marxism,” in ibid., p. 352.) The trendyn recent 
decades has been toward increased government ownership and operation of mclustiy. 
(James C, Ingram, Economic Change in Thailand Since 1850, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Galif,, 1955, p. 218.) 

^This is how Thailand’s system looked to an American observer in 1956; Like 
the Burmese Socialist government, the conservative Siamese government operates a 
system of state capitalism. In Siam, the government owns sugar mills, cement factories, 
the railways, airlines, shipping, bus lines, tanneries, cannerie.s, a jute bag plant, me 
tobacco and cigarette monopoly, the port of Bangkok, a whisky distillery, a national 
lottery, a paper mill, cotton spinning mills, and so forth, But unlike the Burmese 
leaders, the Siamese top politicians personally own private .shares in these government 
enterprises. And, in addition, these same men sometimes own private estates md shares 
in private companies, and represent foreign firms. The economy of Thailand is obvi¬ 
ously quite mixed.” (Louis Fischer, This Is Our World, Jonathan Cape, London, 1956, 

He goes on to explain how these acquisitions are defended: “Needless to say, all 
this, as usual, is ‘in the national interest’... It all fosters economic growth and squeezes 
out the Chinese.” 

"G. William Skinner, Chinese Society in Thailand; An Analytical History, Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1957, p. 360, 

“The consequences of the governments Thai-ification program, however, go tar 
beyond the facts of limited Chinese retreat, sporadic Thai^ advance, and Increased 
corruption. Of greater significance than any of these is the alliance which it stitnulated 
between Chinese merchants and the Thai ruling class. In one of the most inrtiguing 
paradoxes of Thai history, militant economic nationalism has resulted not in the defeat 
of the enemy but in cooperation between the antagonists,” ( Ibid.) 
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also “public” in the sense that control over them has been acqiiired by 
officials and other members of the Thai “establishment,”* Equally unusual 
is the almost total absence of ideological discussion, particularly about 
socialism and the issue of the public versus the private sector. Whether 
Thailand will be able to preserve this unique position, and what the direc¬ 
tion of development will be, is open to conjecture.^ 

In the Philippines, a relatively high and gradually rising economic level 
and continued close relations with the United States have inhibited a 
movement toward socialism, Neither the discriminatory measures against 
the small Chinese minority^ nor the defense of state-owned industry have 
been combined with socialist arguments. Even the demands for increasing 
state influence over the economy have usually been argued simply in terms 
of the need for more effective planning,^ Actual policies have followed the 
Indian and Pakistani pattern, however. There is an enterprising group 
of indigenous entrepreneurs, and a body of politicians and administrators, 
who though held to be corrupt have succeeded in initiating much new 
industry. As in Pakistan, any preference for enlarging the public sector 
in industry is disavowed, the development of industries by the state being 
regarded as a temporary phenomenon.® It is difficult, though, to gauge 
the strength of this protestation, A few mills have been sold to private 
bidders, but at the same time the politicians have a stake in retaining 
the state-developed factories, if only because of the opportunity they offer 
for patronage and graft. The desire to move toward a socialist pattern of 
society is, however, regularly denied.® 

‘“Some government officials regard tliis spread of investment as in effect a process 
of democratization since the change-over from the absolute rule and its system of royal 
monopoly.” (Tiager, Marxism in Southeast Asia, p. 352, f.n, 99.) 

‘ Chapter 9, Section 13, 

“ Section 5 above, 

‘“It must be recognized that, in an underdeveloped country like the Philippines, 
the twin problems of undue investment emphasis on the much more profitable but 
unproductive, activities in import trade, real estate and other speculative efforts and 
the relatively small reservoir of aggressive entrepreneurship and modem management 
skills are major deterrents to a more accelerated rate of economic growth. It seems, 
therefore, necessary that the government exercise more active leadership than would 
ordinarily be called for without in the least adopting the socialistic and the totalitarian 
approaches to development.” (Philippines, Government of, National Economic Coun¬ 
cil, The Five Year Economic and Social Development Tropram for 1957-61, Manila, 
1957, p. 92.) 

' Commenting on the supposed difference between the Philippines and India, A. H, 
Hanson reached tlie following conclusion: “What distinguishes the two countries, in 
this respect, is not that one has more state enterprises, more important state enterprises 
than the other, but simply that they look at state enterprise in different ways, the one 
regarding it as a regrettable necessity, to be dispensed with at the earliest opportuniW, 
the other considering it a valuable and permanent part of the economy.” (Pubtic 
Enterprise and Economic Development, p, 16,) 

“ Chapter 9, Section 12. 
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Malaya’s development differs from that of the other South Asian coun¬ 
tries particularly in the scope of controls over the economy. Here a closely 
correlated set of conditions has restrained any desire for socialism. Eco¬ 
nomic levels attained under colonial conditions, largely through Western 
enterprise in rubber plantations and tin mining, were much higher than 
elsewhere in South Asia. The transition to independence was promoted 
b>y the metropolitan power, and without the pressure of a substantial 
liberation movement. Malaya therefore lacked the momentum of national 
protest that in most other South Asian countries stimulated ideology. To 
carry out its limited industrialization plans and develop its nibber planta¬ 
tions Malaya has, furthermore, the advantages of continued access to 
Western enterprise and has an ambitious business class of its own. It is tme 
that this class consists mostly of Oriental aliens, but since the Chinese 
together with the Indians account for half the total population, they 
cannot be regarded as a mere alien minority; they are there to stay. 
Socialism as a disguise for discriminatory policies is far less feasible when 
Oriental aliens not only dominate all non-Westem business outside self- 
sufficiency farming but form so large a part of the body politic. Given ffie 
precarious balance of forces in Malaya, the solution to the problems of a 
plural society can only be sought in compromise formulas.* 

Unlike the other South Asian countries, Malaya has abstained enthely 
from attempting to organize state industries.® Much is done to spur private 
enterprise, through creation of public financial institutions, investment in 
roads and public utilities, extension of credit, protection, aibsidization, 
and tax-exemption-both within and outside the law. Similar measures 
have, of course, been applied in all South Asian countries, but elsewhere 
the state has felt it necessary to undertake industrial enterprise on its 0^; 
Malaya is unique in relying exclusively on policies designed to strengthen 
private industry. 


15 Deflating an Issue 

The issue of development of the public sector within industry, and ffie 
speed and scope of policies toward that end, is everywhere assumed to be 

acrucialquesfen,the answerto which will chartacountryscourse toward 

radicalism or conservatism. The choice is thought “ 

the government’s decision to proceed toward a socialist or a free enter 

prise” society. 

for tho years 195M0 was the de»elopn,»l f (|„ MJ.- 

No rrew Me enlerprte »ete eon ernpljed See Malaya wveTO 
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There are three ways in which a South Asian country may come to have 
a large public industrial sector, It may; 

(1) inherit enterprises in the public sector; 

(2) nationalize private enterprises; or 

(3) establish new state industrial enterprises, 

The South Asian countries, with few exceptions, inherited little indus¬ 
trial enterprise in the public sector from the previous regime, Thailand 
is a special case because of the peculiar history of its “public” industrial 
enterprises; recent developments are only an extension and a modification 
-a queer “democratization” - of earlier practices, and do not concern 
us here since they have never been discussed in terms of a socialist 
ideology, In Ceylon, most state enterprises initiated during the Second 
World War were grossly uneconomic and were liquidated in the early 
conservative period. 

Nationalization of privately owned industrial enterprises in South Asia 
has so far touched mainly those owned by foreigners. It has occurred in 
Burma, where the big extractive industries were held by foreign concerns, 
and in Indonesia, though not on a large scale until 1957 when the catalyst 
was an international political conflict rather than a deliberate decision 
to enlarge the public sector. In Ceylon, the nationalization issue is alive 
but is concerned more with the huge foreign-owned plantations than with 
manufacturing industry, of which drere is little. As yet only Burma has 
nationalized industries owned by nationals. 

This leaves only the third means of enlarging the public sector: the 
establishment of new industrial enterprises by the state, Up to now, new 
industrial enterprises of any size have been undertaken by the state only 
in India, Pakistan, and, to some extent, the Philippines. In these three 
countries as in the rest of South Asia, the sector of large-scale organized 
industry, including that part of it which is public, comprises a very small 
fraction of the total national economy. 

Of the three countries where the pubhc sector is expanding, India has 
declared that promotion of public large-scale industry is part of its socialist 
policy, while Pakistan and the Philippines are officially free-enterprise 
economies, In the latter countries, state undertakings in industry are then 
justified on two grounds: lack of sufficient high-caliber private enterprise, 
and the benefit accruing to private enterprise - as it does from state in¬ 
vestment in public utilities —through increasing the supply of scarce goods 
and creating external economies. The same reasons are advanced in India, 
ordinarily as arguments for the policy it chooses to call socialist. In addi¬ 
tion, the gi-owth of the public sector in India is intended to counteract the 
concentration of private economic power. This aim is upheld also in Pakis¬ 
tan and the Philippines, though they consider its realization not dependent 
on a large public sector and attainable by other means. Also, in India a 
large public sector is only one of the means relied on. None of these coun¬ 
tries has been very successful in counteracting this concentration of pri- 
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vate economic power, for reasons which we shall discuss in Chapter 19 
(Section 7). 

The need to supplement private enterprise apparently has been felt 
to be as gi'eat in free-enterprise Pakistan as in socialist India, since the 
former s investment in the public sector is as large as or larger than the 
latter’s. Public investments in India are largely necessitated by the state’s 
decision to develop heavy industry in cases where private enterprise is at 
a disadvantage or cannot be relied on to do the job. Only to a minor extent 
can such a decision be viewed as an ideological one favoring socialism; 
it is dictated rather by India’s resources of coal and iron ore, exceptional 
in the region, by its foreign exchange situation and the actual opportunities 
for import substitution, and by the belief that heavy industry is the most 
effective basis for further industrialization. These reasons, assumed by 
the planners in India to be valid ones, are equally important independent 
of a country’s ideological attachment to socialism. 

In only one respect can India be regarded as more committed to social¬ 
ism than Pakistan and the Philippines: these countries consider the public 
undertakings to be merely transitional. They have declared their intention 
to turn over state enterprises to private business as soon as this is feasible; 
Pakistan has acted on this principle as has the Philippines, though to a 
much lesser extent, whereas Inffia has no such intentions. Even this 
dissimilarity, however, is not necessarily based on a different attitude 
toward socialism, Pakistan cannot concentrate on heavy industry, for good 
and substantial reasons, but India can; and as long as private enterprise 
has neither the desire nor the ability to enter that field on a large scale, 
India might well find it advisable to preserve a public sector of heavy 
industry, just as in most countries in the world the state is responsible 
for public utilities without this implying a commitment to socialism. 

Taking all the foregoing into consideration, there seems to be good 
reason for deflating the issue of the public versus the private sector as an 
ideological choice between socialism and free enterprise. The differences 
in economic policies and in accomplishments in regard to industrial devel¬ 
opment among the South Asian countries are not closely related to their 
ideological positions. This the ECAFE secretariat has spelled out frankly: 

Except ... in the centrally planned economies, where state control of almost 
the entire productive apparatus has been adopted on ideological grounds, the 
countries of the region have left both agriculture (constituting the bulk of their 
productive economy) and handicrafts and small-scale industry in private hands, 
Even in large-scale industry, the state has stepped in less on grounds of doctrine 
than of necessity, since private enterprise was either unwilling or unable to 
start off. ... no country, other than mainland China, however, has gone in 
wholeheartedly for the elimination of private enterprise, for the sake of a social¬ 
ist economy per se.’- 

^ United Nations, ECAFE, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1960, Part 11, 
“Public Finance in the Postwar Period,” Bangkok, 1961, p. 5S. 
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In the light of India’s actions to date, much of the anxiety expressed 
by American journalists, businessmen, and politicians, for instance, as to 
its socialism is, caused by a too literal intci-pretation of its pretentious 
public declarations, The Ford Foundation, in a propaganda booklet for 
an American popular audience,^ is more accurate; it plays down India’s 
socialism and stresses the aspects of the doctrine that are concerned with 
social justice and general welfare,^ When Western scholars speculate as 
to whether India will allow much private enterprise, they are concerned 
with future actions rather than with present policies;* this is also time in 
the main of the anxiety sometimes expressed in private business circles 
in India,By themselves the official policy declarations and even the 
visionary ideas of prominent Indian ideologists about a developing socialist 
economy hardly provide a basis for these fears for the future. Such decla¬ 
rations and ideas have abounded in India since long before independence. 
Although policy declarations have tended to become more radical, actual 
policies have given private business more of an entry into the sectors re¬ 
served for the state, India’s recent difficulties and its increased dependence 
on foreign aid must be assumed to strengthen this trend. 

Neither should the higher growth rate of investments in the public 
industrial sector give rise to concern about the future of private industrial 

‘ The New hulk - Progress Through Democracy, publi,slied under die auspices of 
the Indian Government, Planning Commission, Macmillan, New York, 1958. 

^ "A society in which social justice is secured, India calls today a ‘socialist pattern of 
society,’ Tliis phrase, used in the Second Plan, is considered a translation into more 
concretized terms of the concepts of social justice.” {Tbid., p, 34.) However, when tire 
booklet states that a major Gandhian influence in Indian planning is "a distrust of 
concentration of power and wealtli in the hands of either the state or of individuals, ’ 
the words here italicized do not correctly reflect the ideology of planning, which justi¬ 
fies a growing public sector as a means of decreasing tire concentration of wealtli and 
power in private hands; see above in Section 8. 

” “What the future holds for Indian btisiness has been a question which has troubled 
many in government as well as industry.” (Charles A, Myers, Industrial Relations in 
fndlffl, p. 45,) 

‘Helen Lamb gives a good description of the reactions of the articulate wing of big 
business in India as they can be observed both in the public debate and in private 
conversations, “Business is not sure," she reports, whether the socialist pattern, of 
which “there is no precise definition” although “it has received widespread accept¬ 
ance," is rhetoric or real. “Hie government alternately admonishes business for its 
shortcomings and reassures it as to its future.” She observes diat “business criticism 
of government in India is by no means so rampant or uniform as it was here in the 
United States,” It is “usually confined to taking exception to details - especially timing 
and medvods “rather than to the content of the socialist pattern itself.” She adds: 
"Businessmen, or at least their more sophisticated spokesmen, realize that in accelerat¬ 
ing India’s economic development far more government assistance and direction will 
be required than during the more leisurely course of Western economic development.” 
(Helen B, Lamb, “Business Organization and Leadership in India Today,” in Leader¬ 
ship and Political Institutions in India, ed. by Richard L, Park and Irene Tinker, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1959, pp. 260 and 262-263.) 
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enterprise, as long as these investments are concentrated in heay industry^ 
Broadly speaking they, like investments in public utiHties, can be regarde . 

sector will strengthen the government’s power to control private enter- 
pri^rTo begin Lb, its grU is liberalizing to the extent tha 1 t ov 1^ 
comes scarcities. And once the government has control of iron steel, and 
other products from heavy industry, it should have ess 
controls (a subject we shall discuss in Chapter 19) and should be able to 
rrlr opportunity to private enterprise. Finally, the political trend h s 
ZZZW a fac? that should also calm the anxieties of private 

“rfy, all the tan,tart and, on the whole 
that manence polieies-the popuWon incre.*, to 
failure in economic development, the speed of advance in literacy, po 
tive or negative demonstration effects of events abroad, ^evebpinent 
foreign relations and their repercussions at home, changes m the ranks of 
natSl leaders and their altitudes - can also induce changes in Indmn 
ooliev in regard to private enterprise. The particular constellation of these 
factors coull indeed, alter the form of government or the way the presen 
operAd. Bot specAtion about such bta rfutas, .n 

India or elsewhere, does not seem rewarding. . , 

01 two tongs we can be reasonably cettain. Fust m India espM y 
the South Asian countiy with the most Irmly established ideolog , p 
icies and procedures, among which planning as a functioning process ha 
„rnpied L important plaLthe present patterns ot aodon gen^ 
their own momentum and build np considerable — “ 

change. Secondly, the established sociaBst ideology and 
pretaton will continue to inauence future developments. T 

due importance is commonly attached to ideological posrbons. Thus the 
te rf private industry to Pakistan is much less questioned or even 
Stad,'either in that country or in Western Mtions, W 
tare course may he more uncertain than India s because to patt 

ooliticallifeinPakistanisnotnearlyaswellestabbshedasinlndi. 

Bu 1 seems to he moving in a radical direction, with repercussions tor 
toi:e drussedherer it'attemp. to estahhsh 
flnstrv - of which there is, however, veiy little as yet. To y_ 

and Indonesia’s future course is not possible, Malaya and the Phi ippmes 
with higher economic levels, seem to be more firmly oriented towai-d free 

policy in any of L South Asian countries are hazardous m he extr ^ 

^ In the next chapter we shift our attention to democratic planning befoie 


Chapter 7, Sections 3 and 5, 
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talcing up, in Chapter 19, the various direct and indirect operational con¬ 
trols over the private sector of the economy exercised by the state. These 
powerful controls, though they do not occupy a prominent place either in 
the plans or in the public discussion, exert a far more important influence 
on the development of private industry than does the growth of the public 
sector. 


Chapter 18 

CONCEPTS AND PRACTICE 
OF DEMOCRATIC 
PLANNING 



1 Shades of Meaning 

“Democratic planning” —a term that is popular in South Asia—em 
braces many ideas, some of which were dealt with in the preceding chap¬ 
ters. It should be noted first of all that the term is seldom, if ever, used in 
the restricted sense most natural to Westerners; that is, to imply mei-ely 
that public policies and their coordination in a plan should emerge from a 
democratic political process and be executed by a govenunent whose 
power lies in a popularly elected parliament. Even in India, which, m a 
fashion, satisfies these political conditions, other connotations are empha¬ 
sized Sometimes “democratic planning” implies that planning should cre¬ 
ate greater social and economic equality. It is then synonymous with 
“socialist planning” in its wider and vaguer meaningi-m other words, 


STtoSta oM»riti»gontho.ole pnblieta tafc 

pendent India, detJores. 'The Iwn ".It’S'the'SS.S 

Sian its usual connotation. Its intention is not oiJy goy“nt fx ™ 

^e^^Bdvee oelaoted by d.. people at tee, 

irleas also enter into it. To these, one point is common; change, the neea 

L m'trencv in brineine change about, are probably the overtones of the terra d 
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widi “real” democracy^ However, two other and more specific meanings 
of the term are prevalent, and this chapter will attempt to clan y ese 

elements in the ideology of planning in Soudi Asia. ^ j i, i 

First, “democratic planning” is held to mean that planning an t e po 
icies coordinated in the plans should enlist not only the rapport o t e 
masses but also their active participation in plan preparation and imp e- 
mentation. Secondly, it is generally held to mean that this popular partm- 
ipation and cooperation should emerge voluntarily so that state po icies 
can be carried out without regimentation or coercion, In everydy de¬ 
bate, these two meanings are generally combined, and are blended with 
the other ideological elements already mentioned, Often they are state 
in a way that reflects either confusion in thinking or opportunistic accom¬ 
modation or both. . 

Our first task is, therefore, to try to clarify these concepts. We shall 
then discuss the political, social, and economic reality in which they oper¬ 
ate; their origin; how tliey conflict with other environmental conditions; 
and what the effects of these concepts are and may become. Arbitrary as 
the division is, we shall first consider the quest for popular support and 
participation and then deal more specifically with the problems of avoid¬ 
ing compulsion. 


2 The Quest for Popular Support and Participation 


In India, the ideal has always been that the plan should come from the 
people, meet their wishes and needs, and have their support in thought 
as well as deed. This is regularly stated in the plans as an important aim 
of planning and a condition for tlieir success. The long introductions to 
the Indian plans, articulating visions of the future; the valiant attempts to 
create a base for the plans by preliminary debates in the states, districts, 
villages, and even in individual family enterprises; the campaign by press 


racy’ that Have the most powerful impact on the Indian mind. The nature of the de¬ 
sired change, too, forms part of the meaning. There must be significant economic 
progress. This progress must be accomplished not through making the rich richer and 
providing opportunities for the further growth of concentrations of economic power, 
but through improving conditions for the underprivileged - the bulk of the population 
~ reducing glaring economic inequalities among citizens, and appropriately mobilizing 
national resources for the benefit of the whole people. There must be significant so¬ 
cial progress toward bringing about, in fact as in law, true social equality among all 
citizens. Continuous effort towards economic betterment, social improvement, and 
justice is thus for the Indian implicit in democracy. In its absence, much of the con¬ 
tent of the term for him would be lost.” (A, D. Gorwala, “The Public Services and 
Democracy,” in Richard L. Park and Irene Tinker, eds., Lsodsfship ond Political In- 
siitutiom in India, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 1959, p, 329,) 

' Chapter 16, Section 4, 
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and radio to explain the plans and gain support for them; and the publi¬ 
cation of popularized versions of all, or parts of, the plan-s - these meas¬ 
ures testify to the sincere adherence to this ideal. One important part of 
the criticism — and self-criticism — of planning is the constant reproach 
that these activities have not really succeeded in committing the pwiple 
to the plans and eliciting their full cooperation.' 

The rationale of this quest for mass participation is simple. In abstract 
terms, we can say that economic development ultimately requirt's a 
change in tlie way a great number of people think, feel, and act. Indhidu- 
ally, they tvill have to alter their attitudes toward life and work; in par¬ 
ticular, they will have to work harder and more efficiently and direct their 
energies into more productive channels. Collectively, they will have to 
cooperate to improve society and its institutions and thus the conditions 
in which they live and work. Even the nding elites of those South Asian 
countries that have moved toward a more authoritarian regime are aware 
that there is little hope of effective planning for development without 
popular support. Behind this approach must be the faith that once the 
masses become aware of their miserable conditions and are shown how 
to improve them through state policies, they will respond positively by* 
supporting the adoption of these policies and participating in their fulfill¬ 
ment. The quest for mass involvement is the central tenet of “democratic 
planning.” In the words of India’s Planning Commission: 

Democratic planning will not succeed unless the sanction of an awakened public 
opinion operates powerfully and the force of public action, in pursuit of con¬ 
structive ends, continually grows. A democracy working for social ends has to 
base itself on the willing assent of the people and not the coercive power of the 
State.... If the direction of advance is in line with the expectations of the hulk 


^"The people have had a very limited share in the preparation and execution of the 
Plans: and the awarene,ss of their bearing upon tlieir own wll-being h ataost com- 
pletely lacking and much more so of any all-permeating socud purpose without whmh 
an individual project and all the projects taken together cannot acquire essential uiuW 
and coherence^’ (Cyan Chanel, “Social Purpose in Planning 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Problems m the Third Plan-A Critical 
Miscel/miu, Delhi, January, 1961, p. 80.) 

"In the ,succes.sive Plans a great deal of emphasis has been laid on tlie 
of seeming public co-operation and participation in carrying 
grammes. Even so, it is recognised that m die implemeivtabon of the PUns, V 'j-’" 
been possible to enlist die support of the people m the requisite measure... (India. 
Goveniment of, Planning Commission, The Pourlh Free War Plan: A Draft Outline, 

NStSViJarf’s. M.s»» oorraciy note, tht "b emparcd fl'"*'!““I 
ci™Lt eointtle, 1. Asia. India has lean by far ^ f S 

public support for an economic development program, (Eduard S. Mason, 
lomic Ptattirtg in Underdeoeloped Areas; Government and Business, Fordbara Urn 

** >• B." f"'"* 

much beyond the “middle class. 
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of the people and the rate of progress is not too slow, the essential prerequisite 
for winning public cooperation will have been secured.^ 

But such an assumption poses several dilemmas. To begin with, the 
masses-imprisoned by poverty and tradition - are not ready to under¬ 
stand or accept the rationalist ideals of planning for development (and still 
less, the demand for greater equality generally implied). As a sympathetic 
Western writer harshly put it long ago; 

His difBculty [the democratic politician’s] is that in most of Asia it is precisely 
the wishes and the prejudices of the electorate which stand in the way of de¬ 
velopment. They like their society static, or their handicrafts protected, or their 
children uneducated, or their pigs uneaten, or their cows kept alive, or their 
reproduction uncontrolled. The list of the prejudices, beliefs and attitudes which 
stand in the way of development in one Asian country or another (and, indeed, 
in Western countries, too) is an endless one.® 

Up to a point, the planners recognize this difficulty and therefore place 
special emphasis on the educative power of participation: 

Other conditions have to be fulfilled before the full flow of the people’s energy 
for the tasks of the national reconstmction can be assured. The ignorance and 
apathy of large numbers have to be overcome. A clear understanding of the 
conditions and problems and of the appropriate remedies has to be carried to 
the people at all levels. Their own views about their needs and difficulties and 
the correct solutions must be elicited and given the fullest weight in making the 
plans, in the execution of which they will be called upon to assist. The initial 
interest aroused by the prospect of better things for themselves can be sustained 
only by the sight of achievement, however moderate, and the consciousness of 
a share in it, however indirect. Means have, therefore, to be devised to bring 
the people into association both at the stage of formulation of the plans and in 
theii- implementation from stage to stage,® 

Generally, the planners and intellectuals tend to underestimate the diffi¬ 
culty and the lengtlr of time needed: 

It is an error to belittle the capacity of the common man to find out and accept 
what is good for him.,. . The fulfillment of a plan of economic development 

^ India, Government of, Planning Commission, The First Five-Tear Plan - A Draft 
Outline, New Delhi, 1951, p. 235, 

“The whole purpose of democratic planning is to release and liberate the initiative 
of the people and open out avenues for utilization of their creative urges, It was never 
our intention to spoonfeed the people, It could have proceeded only from a poor esti¬ 
mate of the quality of our men and women composing the broad masses of India.” 
(U. N. Dhebar, “Approach to tlie Plan,” in All India Congress Committee, Planning 
Sub-Committee, Ooty Seminar (May 30-June 5, 1959) (Papers Discmed), New 
Delhi, September, 1959, p, 51.) 

"Planning for a continental and economically under-developed economy like that of 
India needs mass understanding, mass support, and mass involvement.” (India, The 
Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draft Outline, 33). 

^Maurice Zinkin, Development for Free Asia, Chatto and Windus, London, 1956, 
p. 64. 

® India, First Plan, Draft, p, 235. 
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rests very mucli on the capacity of the community to transmute this common 
.social outlook and the deep aspirations of the people for progress into a living 
force and its use for constructive purposes. While the immediate limitations to 
the pace of social change in a democratic framework should not be ignored, 
the capacity of human nature to adapt and adjust itself to new situations in¬ 
volving the vital interests of society, and the possibilities of an accelerating tempo 
of progress should also not be underrated.^ 

Without this optimistic bias the ideology of democratic planning would 
disintegrate. According to the ideology, tlie plan should be initiated with 
the support of the people and carried through by their willing participa¬ 
tion and cooperation. But planning cannot await support that is itself to 
be engendered by the educative process of planning, 

There is a second dilemma. It is generally thought that democratic plan¬ 
ning should create greater equality in the interest of the masses® and 
should be carried out without resort to compulsion. Economic and social 
equalization, it is assumed, assure voluntary mass support for planning. 
But the power to elect the representative bodies of government that direct 
die preparation and execution of plans remains predominantly in the 
hands of privileged groups,® and the large-scale failure to achieve greater 
equality is, of course, likely to weaken die rationalist ideology of demo¬ 
cratic planning. This and other dilemmas posed by the eEorts to realize 
democratic planning will be discussed in Sections 8-14. 

3 The Need for an Institutional Infrastructure 

Although the ideology of democratic planning has not been iiitellectu- 
aiized as much in the other South Asian countries as in India, the afore¬ 
mentioned ideas are present in all of them. The practical conclusion drawn 
in India, as elsewhere in the region, lias generally underlined the need 
for institutionalized cooperation. To quote from an Indian planning docu¬ 
ment; 

This leads to the application of the principle of cooperation in all phases of 
social activity and in all the functions which bring togetlier individuals for the 
pursuit of common purposes. The people have to cooperate among themselves 
and with the various agencies responsible for the formulation and execution of 
the plan.* 

"Cooperation” in tliis sense embraces many diverse and often overlapping 
institutional arrangements - from local and district agencies for self-gov- 

^ Ibid., pp. 236-237. 

* There are rational explanations for this. See Chapter 16, Section 3. 

s Chapter 16, Section 13. This situation is even more pronounced in those South 
Asian countries that have lapsed into a more authoritarian form of government - ex¬ 
cept, just possibly, m Burma; Indonesia is in turmoil. 

‘India, First Plan, Draft, p. 235, 
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ernment to credit and other cooperatives, community development pro¬ 
grams, trade unions, and so on, The term “decentralization” is often used 
as a substitute, especially in reference to political self-government within 
units smaller than the state. The basic idea is that of organized coopera¬ 
tion between people in the same region or locality and in the same in¬ 
dustry or occupation. 

In large-scale private business such cooperation comes about more or 
less automatically or is easily arranged.’^ But the attempt to foster coop¬ 
eration in agriculture, crafts, and small-scale industry, almost all of 
which remain in the private sector, is assumed to constitute the essence of 
democratic planning.^ Furtheimore, in theory, public policy should as 
far as possible be decided and carried out by district and local repre¬ 
sentative bodies, In practice, cooperation and political self-government 
converge. The essential element is that, below the national level, people 
everywhere should cooperate in their common interest. It is only then that 
planning actually becomes democratic planning, 

There are several good reasons for ftis approach. Greater sectoral and 
local cooperation would increase productivity by making modern tech¬ 
nology and some of the economies of scale available to even small enter¬ 
prises, “The cooperative,,. fills tlie gap between small units and modern 
technology.”® Also, by having to reason out and jointly solve tlieir com¬ 
mon problems, people would broaden their mental horizons and assume 
a shared responsibility for inducing change in society. This would be 
democratic planning in the true sense. 

The need for sectoral and local cooperation in order to increase popu¬ 
lar participation, productivity, and rationality in outlook, and thus spur 
development, is considered equally important in those countries of the 
region with more authoritarian political regimes. For all of them, what 
in Pakistan is called “basic democracy”'* is both a goal and an important 
means for planning development. 

4 The Origin of the Ideology 

The concepts we have described stem largely from the ideological in¬ 
fluence of the West. In fact, colonial governments did much to promote 

' Chapter 15, Section 8. , 

’ “An essential element in the Plan will, . . be the creation of suitable machinery 
for. , , consultation and collaboration. , , . For agriculture and small-scale produc¬ 
tion, it will be necessary to build up local and regional bodies as well as functional 
associations which can play an effective role in the formulation and implementation 
of the Plan.” (India, First Plan, Draft, p, 25.) 

® Jawaharlal Nehru, On Cooperation, Government of India, Ministry of Community 
Development and Co-operation. New Dellii, 1959, p. 8, . 

^ Chapter 8, Section 8, 
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cooperatives and even tried to establish local and district self-government. 
This policy prevailed in India for many decades, and cuiient ideological 
influences from the West have strongly supported this trend. Communitv 
development programs, the cooperative movement, and even the trade 
union movement are important recipients of Western aid and technical 
assistance, The remarkable performance of agriculture in Japan, based on 
a very efficient system of cooperation, has had a considerable demonstra¬ 
tion effect in South Asia, too. Nor have the ideological influences from 
Communist countries countered this trend. The need for enthusiastic sup¬ 
port from the masses is, if an)'thing, stressed even more in Communist 
thinking.* In principle, the Communist ideology supports cooperation 
and decentralization, although the emphasis is placed differently (see be¬ 
low, Section 6). 

Regardless of outside support for the ideology of democratic planning, 
all South Asian countries endeavor to document its home-bred origins. 
Cooperation and village self-government are claimed as an age-old tra¬ 
dition peculiar to the country or to the region. Although tliese assertions 
echo the illusions of a golden-age myth, they contain an important ele¬ 
ment of truth, since every primitive, non-market economy has some de¬ 
gree of cooperation and local self-government.** And even though these 
traditional forms are said to have disintegrated during tire colonial era, it 
is felt that much has survived, or that the memory of them is latent and 
could be revived to provide a basis for the new state to build on. Even 
Nehru, who was too much of a rationalist to be taken in by the golden- 
age myth, invoked it at times; 

Collectivism involves communal undertakings and co-operative effort. This 
again is fully in harmony with old Indian social conceptions which were all based 
on the idea of the group. The decay of the group system under British rule, and 


'The representative of the Soviet Union at the eighteenth session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East in March, 1962, emphasized this need. Ihe 
summary of his remarks reads: “In economic planning it was essential to secure the 
active participation and enthusiastic support of the people if any effective results were 
to be achieved. That support would onfy be given if die plans were designed to im¬ 
prove living standards," (United Nations. ECAFE. Summary Records, E/CN. 
11/594, Tokyo, March 6-19,1962, p. 84.) 

“Western writers often support tliis belief in the existence of old Uaditions of co¬ 
operation and self-government. For an example see H. Fielding Halls comments on 

^*^"^o 'each village managed its own affairs, untroubled by squire or priest, very little 
troubled by the state. That within their little means they did it well, no one rauld 
doubt. They taxed themselves without friction, they built tlieir own monastery schwk 
by voluntary effort, they maintained a very high, a very simple, code of morals, en- 

Empta, ot tk Q..«n..,. AoJ tto local goyemncnl is« ™»y. ” 

cannot exist with a strong government such as ours. (H. Fieldmg Hall, 

X/foAvniilon T.nnHnn 1362. no. 90-91.) 
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especially of the self-government village, has caused deep injury to the Indian 
masses, even more psychological than economic, Nothing positive came in its 
place, and they lost their spirit of independence, their sense of responsibility, 
and their capacity to co-operate together for common purpose. The village, 
which used to be an organic and vital unit, became progressively a derelict 
area, just a collection of mud huts and odd individuals. But still the village 
holds together by some invisible link and all memories revive. It should be 
easily possible to take advantage of these age-long traditions and to build up 
communal and co-operative concerns in the land and in small industry.^ 

Gandhi’s ideas about democratic government drew on these same his¬ 
torical associations. He has been called “a born democrat”; he supported 
universal suffrage as the basis for an all-Indian parliament.^ But it was 
more important to Gandhi tliat democracy be built from below and that 
the minimum of responsibility and power be exerted from above. "Self- 
government,” he said, “means continuous effort to be independent of 
government control whether it is foreign government or whether it is na¬ 
tional. Swaraj government [independent rule] will be a sorry affair 
if people look up to it for the regulation of every detail of life.”''* This atti- 
hide was related to his distrust of capitalism, industrialization, depend¬ 
ence on foreign trade, and urban economy and culture, and to his ideali¬ 
zation of the villages and their traditions of crafts and agriculture. 
Gandhi believed that democracy should be rooted in the villages; 

My idea of Village Swaraj is that it is a complete republic, independent of its 
neighbours for its vital wants, and yet interdependent for many others in which 
dependence is a necessity.... As far as possible every activity will be conducted 
on the cooperative basis,,,, The Government of the village will be conducted by 
the Panohaijat of five persons, annually elected by the adult villagers, male and 
female, possessing minimum prescribed qualifications, Tliese will have all the 
authority and jurisdiction required. Since there will be no system of punishments 
in the accepted sense, this Panchaijat will be the legislature, judicia^ and 
executive combined to operate for its year of office. Any village can become such 
a republic today without much interference, even from the present Government 
whose whole effective connection with the villages is the exaction of the village 
revenue,... Here there is perfect democracy ksed upon individual freedom. 
The individual is the architect of his own government. The law of non-violence 
rules him and his government. He and his village are able to defy the might of 
a world, For the law governing every villager is that he will suffer death in the 
defence of his and his village’s honour.^ 

‘Jawaharlal Nehru. The Discovery of India, 4th ed.. Meridian Books Ltd,, London, 
1956, p. 536, 

® See Chapter 16, Sections 12 and 16. 

“ Mohandas K. Gandhi, in Young India, August 6,1925, p. 276. 

*Harifan (Indian weekly edited by Gandhi and others, 1925-48), July 26, 1942, 
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Gandhi went so far as to endorse cooperative farming: “I firmly believe 
that we shall not derive the full benefits of agriculture until we take to 
cooperative farming. Does it not stand to reason that it is far better for a 
hundred families in a village to cultivate tlieir lands collectively and di¬ 
vide the income therefrom than to divide the land anyhow into a hundred 
portions?”^ 

Gandhi’s animosity toward cities, modern large-scale industry, and, in¬ 
deed, machines was not shared by Nehru or by most other intellectu¬ 
als of the Congress movement; the plans, of course, emphasize industri¬ 
alization and heavy industry. Yet small-scale industry and crafts, 
particularly in the villages, have been protected; and in this area, Gandhi’s 
demands have to some extent been met.^ But what concerns us in this dis¬ 
cussion of democratic planning, with its demand for voluntary mass par¬ 
ticipation, is GandJii’s faith that the Indian villages, despite dieir in¬ 
equalities, social rigidities, and other signs of stagnation, could still 
draw upon a tradition of cooperation and self-government so vital as to 
ensure the possibility of its revival. In this respect, Gandhi’s ideas have 
been shared by nearly all the leaders in India, both before and since in- 
dependence.® All the countries, though with varying success, are bent on 
creating an infrastructure of institutions below the level of the central 
government, where people will participate and cooperate locally or 
within their sector. 

Oddly enough, this thinking also reflects, at least in part, the impact 
of “Marxism,” which, in one form or another, has influenced almost all 
South Asian intellectuals. The concept of a limited central government 
echoes Marx’s ideas about the “realm of freedom” that would follow 
upon die “withering away of the state.” Marx did not think in terms of 

* Ibid., February 15,1942, See Chapter 26, Section 20. 

“For a detailed discussion of tliis point, see Chapter 25, Sections 24. As we point 
out in Section 5 of Chapter 25, the otlier countries of South Asia never had much of 
the anti-industrial bias that Gandhi stressed in India, 

' See below. Section 5, , „ ,. ,r i n tr 

One lonely voice of dissent was that of B. R. Ambedkar, himself an untouchable. He 
had been Chairman of the committee that drafted the Indian constitution. The draft 
contained no reference to village government, but in the constitution finally adopted 
this omission was corrected in one of the Directive Principles. In the discussion of the 
draft, Ambedkar came out in sharp opposition to tlie eulogizing of the Indian villag^: 
“., . what pride can one feel in them? That they have survived tlrrough vicissitudes 
may be a fact. But mere survival has no value. The question is on what plane they 
have survived. Surely on a low selfish level. I hold that these village republics have 
been the ruination of India. I am, therefore, surprised that those who condemn pro¬ 
vincialism and communalism shoidd come forward as champions of tlie village. W at 
is the village but a stink of localism and a den of ignorance, narrow-mindedness and 
communalism?" (B. R. Ambedkar, quoted in H. D, Malaviya, Village Panchat/ats tn 
India, All India Congress Committee, New Delhi, 1956, p. 258.) 
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state planning,^ His position has been well formulated in E. H. Carr s ref¬ 
erence to "Marx’s vague notion of a self-organization of the workers into 
communes or communities of producers.” As Carr points out: While 
some kind of planning and direction of economic life was clearly an inte¬ 
gral part of socialism, Marx was content to assume that these functions 
would be discharged not by the state or by any political organ, but by 
the producers iliemselves; and beyond this he did not go.”^ Asoka Mehta 
makes the same point; “Marx ... wanted the decentralization of power, 
curbing of the proliferation of authority, not merely after the revolution, 
but even inside the revolutionary action itself.”'’ Many Asian socialists 
criticized the practice of socialism in the Soviet Union where a totalitar¬ 
ian state had not withered away. But they still called themselves Marx¬ 
ists,” for they felt that both Marx and Engels had quite explicitly stated 
that they did not want “to make people happy by force. Marxs ideol¬ 
ogy remained attractive to “social democrats” who wanted peaceful 
revolution as well as to those who hoped to decentralize authority as a 
prelude to changing the economic and power structures. 

Our purpose in this context is not to expose the muddled theories of 
Asian socialism and “Marxism,” but to emphasize that a doctrine based 
on Marx can be used in support of the Asian ideology of democratic plan¬ 
ning, This has been affirmed by an influential Indian leader, Jayaprakash 
Narayan, who himself switched from radical socialism to work in the 
Bhoodan movement in the tradition of Gandhi and Vinoba; 

Perhaps my schooling in Marxism, widi its ideals of a stateless society, made 
these questions more pointed and troublesome. Though I had given up the basic 
postulates of Marxism, because they did not promise to lead mo to ray goals, I 
continued to feel strongly that human freedom coidd be fully and wholly realised 
only in a stateless society. I was, and am, not sure if the state would ever wither 
away completely. But 1 am sure that it is one of the noblest goals of social 
endeavour to ensure that the power and functions and spheres of the state are 
reduced as far as possible, I became at this time, and still am, an ardent believer, 
like Gandbiji, in the maxim that that government was the best that governed 
the least. The test of human evolution for me became man’s ability to live in 
amity, justice and cooperation with bis fellowmen without outward restraints 
of any kind. This is why I have considered the human and social problem to be 
at bottom a moral problem.,,, 

The remedy obviously is, , . to make it possible for the people to do without 
the state as far as practicable and to nm their affairs themselves directly. Speak¬ 
ing as a socialist, I would put it thus; the remedy is to create and develop forms 
of socialist living through the voluntaiy endeavour of the people rather than 

' See Chapter 15, Section 2, and Appendix 2, Sectiow 2 and 20, 

“ E, Hallott Carr, The Sooiet Impact on the Western World, Macmillan, London, 
1946, p. 22. 

“Asoka Mehta, Studies in Asian Socialism, Bharatiya Vidya Bhaven, Bombay, 
1959, p, 70, 
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seek to establish socialism by the use of the power of the state. In other words, 
the remedy is to establish people’s socialism. Whether every socialist agrees or 
not with saroodatja, he should agree that the more of people’s or voluntary 
socialism and the less of state-enforced socialism, the fuller and more real the 
socialism.^ 

5 The Institutional Legacij 

The structure on whicli the South Asian countries are trying to build 
democratic planning is in general weak and inimical to development; it 
reflects the stagnation and underdevelopment from which they are trying 
to escape. 

For several reasons, effective organs for democratic and cooperative 
self-government are virtually non-existent. In tlie traditional pre-colonial 
pattern, towns and villages often were ruled and exploited by appointed 
chiefs and ofBcials who were controlled, more or less effectively, by a 
central state authority or a feudal lord. They held their positions on the 
basis of status and tradition, often as an hereditary privilege. In India, the 
caste system supported gross inequality and rigidity in social and eco¬ 
nomic relations, though elsewhere there may have been a greater measure 
of equality among the villagers and probably more genuine cooperation, 
Wliatever the basis of power and the degree of cooperation, the chief 
function of local self-government was to preserve the social and eco¬ 
nomic balance in a stagnant, largely self-sufficient community closed to 
outside influences. But the ideology of democratic planning demands 
change. Any “revitalization” of traditional forms would therefore require 
the substitution of fundamentally different aims; preservation of the 
status quo would have to give way to the adoption of new techniques of 
production and modes of living and radical changes in attitudes and in¬ 
stitutions. 

Furthermore, the inherited institutional forms of social organization 
were disturbed or destroyed by colonial rule. In his classic study of the 
colonial era, J. S. Furnivall compared the impact of colonial rule in Burma 
and Indonesia,” In Bunna, despite the relatively strong pre-colonial tra¬ 
ditions of self-government in the “circles” and the villages, British rule 
led to a very rapid and almost complete breakdown of all popular and 
cooperative activities, except to a minor extent in the smallest unit, tlie 
village. Several factors contributed to this breakdown; the rapid economic 
development needed to exploit timber and mineral resources; the inter¬ 
nal migration spurred by the development of the Delta; the influx of 

‘ Jayaprakash Narayan, Towards a New Society, Office for Asian Affairs, Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, New Delhi, 1958, pp. 32-33. 

M. S, Furnivall, Colonial Tolicy and Practice, A Comparalwe Study of Burma and 
Netherlands India, Cambridge University Press, London, 1957, 
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Chinese and Indians both as menial workers and as officials, merchants, 
moneylenders (who often gradually became absentee landlords); and the 
British policy of Jai^sez fairs, with an administration that collected taxes 
and maintained peace and order but cared little about the indigenous 
system of laws and procedures. 

Later attempts by the British in Burma to rebuild district and local self- 
government on Western lines ended in almost complete failure. Even the 
efforts to improve health standards and the general welfare elicited little 
popular response or active participation. As Furnivall observes: 

... under British rule the organic structure of Brume,se local administration was 
broken down; for many years, under a system that attempted little beyond the 
maintenance of law and order, local affairs were neglected and municipal in¬ 
stitutions and the elective principle were adopted as devices for repairing this 
neglect. The committees were expected to do and pay for things they did not 
want, and they represented sectional communities which had little in common 
except a dislike of taxation; naturally they preferred to do nothing.^ 

The colonial government then shifted its efforts to the elaboration of an 
efficient administrative machinery. But, as Furnivall says, “an efficient 
executive doing what his people do not want to do is hardly self-govern¬ 
ment,”^ In fact, the administration became thoroughly corrupt.'' The gov¬ 
ernment also failed to stem a spectacular rise in crime and a frequent re¬ 
sort to unwarranted litigation, And the levels of living of the masses, at 
least in Lower Burma, seem to have been declining in the decades before 
the outbreak of the Second World War,'^ 

In what is now Indonesia, efficient exploitation by foreign interests was 
carried out under a government policy of much more indirect rule, with 

' Ibkl, p, 146. Italics added. 

Quoting evidence before the Royal Commission on Labour of 1931, Furnivall 
points out that. if such work as was accomplished was almost wholly due to the 
efforts of the official members,’ it is because only the ofEcials wanted such work done, 
and because they alone understood how to manipulate the machinery. To the people 
in general the municipal committee was a western device for doing what Government 
wanted" {Ibid,, p. 149, Italics added.) 

“ Ibid,, p, 156. Italics added. 

“ "Administrative corruption is largely due to the multiplication of unwelcome wel¬ 
fare measures. These require a host of subordinates on low pay, among whom many 
... use them mainly with a view to extortion. Ordinarily, however, welfare measure.s 
promote conuption.... The surveyor who omits to notice encroachment on Govern¬ 
ment land, or infractions of the building rules, the sanitary inspector who is not too 
active in nosing out nuisances, the vaccinator who overlooks unvaccinated children, 
the veterinary assistant who does not insist on the slaughter or burial of diseased cat¬ 
tle, all earn the public gratitude which naturally finds expression in a trifling present; 
they are regarded as kindly rather than corrupt. It is probable that judicial officers are, 
on the whde, less corrupt than fifty years ago, but, as Western rule has reached out 
further into every department of social life, it has brought new occasions for cor¬ 
ruption and, only too often, very little else.’’ (Zhid., p, 176.) 

* Ibid,, passim, 
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deliberate attempts to safeguard and, to some extent, even to develop 
the inherited arrangements for self-government of municipalities and 
larger districts. The Dutch also tried to preserve and adapt indigenous 
law, and from time to time attempted to restrict alienation of village land 
to foreigners, In sum, within limits set by the interests of the European 
enclaves, the Dutch tried to protect the village community against ex¬ 
ternal economic forces and generally succeeded in softening their impact 
on native social life. Especially after the "ethical” policy was introduced 
at the beginning of the present century, the Dutch rulers also followed a 
policy designed to improve the general welfare without upsetting in¬ 
herited patterns of life. 

In some respects this experiment was a success. The Netherlands Indies 
did not experience either the rise in crime that occurred in Burma or the 
pattern of increasing litigation, The reliance on customary law and the 
practice of arbitration and the settlement of disputes by reasonable com¬ 
promise survived. Until the end of Dutch rule, corruption in adminis¬ 
tration was almost unknown. However, levels of living for the masses 
did not rise but, as in Burma, continually fell.^ And the paternalistic pol¬ 
icy may be held responsible for the more serious failure to prepare the 
people for self-rule, for formulating their own policies of development, 
and then carrying them out. Quoting Furnivall again; 

The Government has employed ‘gentle pressure’ to protect the village community 
against dissolution and to promote welfare; yet gentle pressure may be debilitat¬ 
ing rather than a stimulant, making the patient less able and not more able to 
stand alone. And it is difficult to reconcile gentle pressure, however well in- 
tentioned, with the principles of liberty and law. . . . Burmans, after so many 
years of British rule, would probably feel stifled in the hot-house atmosphere of 
Java, and Javanese would shiver in the bleaker, if not bracing, climate of Burma. 

. , . There have long been general complaints that they [the Javanese] ai'e 
treated as children who never will grow up; that ‘a villager cannot scratch his 
head unless a disbict officer gives him peimission and an expert shows him how 
to do it.’2 

Even with this reservation, the local and district self-government In¬ 
donesia inherited from the colonial era seems to have been much more 
viable than that inherited by Burma or India. Community improvements 
in schools, roads, and other facilities have been carried out with more 
local initiative, and often with no direction and little aid from the central 
government.^ This survival of local initiative has occurred despite the up¬ 
heavals caused by Japanese occupation, the prolonged fight for independ¬ 
ence, the internal rebellions, the serious lack of competent indigenous 

* Ibid,, pp. 256 ff. et passim. 

»Zhid.,pp.271,273. 

® DoTiglas S. Paauw, "The Case for Decentralized Economic Development in In¬ 
donesia,’^ Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. XV. No. 1, November. 1955. 
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administrators especially in tlie higher echelons, and the gross failures in 
planning and economic development; despite corruption (now as wide¬ 
spread as in other Soutli Asian countries except possibly the Philippines); 
and despite die confusion and aimlessness typical of the years since In¬ 
donesia’s independence, 

Burma and Indonesia illustrate two different colonial attitudes toward 
pre-colonial village organization, Thailand, though politically independent, 
shared many of the experiences of other Southeast Asian countries and 
perhaps comes closest to Indonesia in regard to the organization of self- 
government of the villages, with paternalistic guidance that was bureau¬ 
cratic and on the whole conservative. The experience of the other coun¬ 
tries was more like Burma’s, though less extreme. In British India, the 
villages were initially more divided by the inegalitarian and rigid caste 
system. For most of the colony, tlie impact of economic change was, how¬ 
ever, somewhat less violent tlian in Burma, at least in later decades. Tliere 
was also less internal migration and almost no influx of Oriental foreign¬ 
ers. The indigenous Indian element in the administration became im¬ 
portant earlier, gradually came to dominate the lower echelons, and 
infiltrated the higher ranks. Participation by elected or appointed repre¬ 
sentatives in government, particularly on the provincial level, had begun 
earlier and carried more real influence than in Burma. 

In India, too, greater efforts were devoted to building up cooperatives. 
Starting, as in Burma, early in tliis century, they mainly provided credits 
to agriculturalists. This had the double purpose of freeing the peasants 
from the grip of the moneylenders and providing capital for agricultural 
improvements. Research to improve agricultural techniques and various 
forms of agricultural extension work originated in the British period, 
as did the efforts that are now consolidated in the community develop¬ 
ment program designed to improve patterns of work and life in the vil¬ 
lages. Trade unions came into existence in the developing textile indus¬ 
try and the foundation was laid for labor legislation. Wiat Gandhi called 
"constructive work” became increasingly important within the general 
framework of the ideology of the Indian National Congress, These and 
other advances along what we have called the cooperative line included 
attempts to extend and intensify local self-government, Wlien measured 
against the obvious needs, not much progress was made, Thus, by the 
end of British rule, the credit cooperatives had succeeded in providing 
only a small percentage of the total credits to agriculturalists; the rest 
came mainly from the moneylenders, Many of the cooperative organi¬ 
zations were in default; they were corrupt or otherwise mismanaged, and 
they generally served only those who were already better off than most. 

As we pointed out in the last section, the national leaders in India and 
elsewhere played up the existence of effective, cooperative local self¬ 


government in the pre-colonial era. For the unfortunate situation pre¬ 
vailing as the colonial era drew to a close, they blamed the colonial 
regimes, and occasionally also the urban educated class that had been 
fostered by these regimes.^ All of them were radical in their demand for 
change, Gandhi, openly dismayed at the inactivity and helplessness of the 
masses, preached full-scale revolution in the villages. Since he and other 
Indian leaders romanticized the past and saw in foreign rule the ultimate 
cause of the present dismal situation, they entertained an exaggerated 
belief that independence would bring rapid change.^ Western observers 
of the South Asian scene were hardly less severe in judging the failure 
of efforts to introduce local self-government and cooperation in tire 
colonial era. Most of them believed that there had been more of both in 
pre-colonial times, and many even adopted the indigenous nationalists’ 
golden-age myth. But in regard to the future. Westerners were usually 
less optimistic. 


6 Western and Soviet Prototypes 


Since the ideal of democratic planning has gained stature and direction 
from the example of ideology and practices in the Western and, to some 
extent, the Communist countries, it will be helpful at this point to recall 
their institutional infrastructure.® 

Most Western countries, especially those whose social organization the 
South Asian countries would like to emulate, have a widely ramified 
structm'e of agencies for regional and local self-government, plus quasi¬ 
public and private organizations to promote the common interests of 
groups of individuals who would otherwise be competitors. This infra- 


^ A typical statement is the foUowing: “We cannot afford to forget the conditions 
prevailing at present in the rural areas. At one time our rural areas were not only the 
bed-rock of our political stabffity and a source of our economic strengft, but also pro¬ 
vided the initiative for our social and cultural growth. It was only during British Rule, 
and that too because of the neglect and apathy of those on whom depended tire des¬ 
tiny of the country, our villagers were reduced to the state of more or less hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Neglect of our village by the rulers was only one part of 
the story. Neglect by the indigenous intelligentsia completed it. Have a look at any 
Indian village and one vividly notices three glaring deficiencies: (1) absence of in¬ 
telligentsia; (2) absence of amenities; (3) absence of initiative. And because of 
this, the basic source from which we draw our wealth and our steenglh is reduced o 
a position of secondary importance. There are still people m the urban ar«is w o 
lo4 upon a rural existence with scorn and disdain. These three deficiencies have 
produced among the rural population a sense of utter dependence and defeatem, 
(U. N. Dhebar, introduction,” to Malaviya, Village Panchayats tn Indio, pp. x-xi.) 

The second sentence of the quotation is an obvious overstatement, part of the 
golden-age myth, but the rest is realistic. 

»Chapter 16, Sections 5 and 16. 

“For a more specific treatment, see Gunnar Myrdal, Beyond the Welfare State, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1960, pp, 43 ff. et passim. 
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structure has been diversiBed and strengthened to the point that, in the 
modem “organization state,” almost everyone is active in several organ¬ 
izations representing his interests - local and district government bo les, 
a trade union or an employers’ association, one or more cooperatives, and 
so on. 

In Chapter 15 (Section 9) we pointed out that the substantial amount 
of planning in the West today - pragmatic as it is-has always been 
spurred by two compelling needs; to coordinate state policies that were 
adopted to meet particular problems and were often thought to be 
temporary measures, and to cope with the increasing interference in era- 
nomic life by organizations in the institutional infrastructure as well as by 
large private enterprises. In the course of that coordination, state policies 
have conditioned and altered this infrastructure by laying down the 
ground rules for the operation of its organizations - by proscription or en¬ 
couragement, by legislation inducing changes in their relative bargaining 
power, and sometimes by direct or indirect subsidies, for instance to trade 
unions and farmers’ organizations. 

The coordination and redirection of all these forces interfering in the 
market-the public and the private organizations in the institutional in- 
frastractiire - which is the essence of planning in the Western countries, 
ordinarily is carried out, not unilaterally through legislation and adminis¬ 
tration, but by the interplay of the state and this rich assortment of collec¬ 
tive bodies below the central state level — public and private, regional and 
occupational. All of them, of course, are in principle subordinate to tlie 
national government, hut, in fact, they exert great influence on its deci¬ 
sions. Their power stems, to begin with, from their expert knowledge, 
which is needed to develop state policies, More crucially, they are power¬ 
ful because they represent organized, articulate sectors of the national 
community, Furthermore, they often become the agencies to implement 
public policies. In the organizational state even private organizations, 
including individual enterprises if they are big enough to influence mar¬ 
ket conditions, become instruments for the implementation of state eco¬ 
nomic planning. In a real sense, although not juridically, they then be¬ 
come “public” organs. This is the hend. 

This type of economic direction and control, resulting from the inter¬ 
play of a central government and a large number of public and private 
representative bodies, is an essential principle of democratic decentraliza¬ 
tion in Western countries, Democracy there means much more than the 
periodic election of a parliament that controls the government. Ultimate 
power, of course, always rests with the state authority, which can tax and 
legislate and which has a monopoly on force. But much of the day-to- 
day responsibility for carrying out public policy-as directed or per¬ 
mitted by state authority - rests with public and private organizations be¬ 
neath the state level, each of which responds primarily to the interests of 
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its own constituency. And they all participate in determining the broad 
direction and coordination of that policy, that is, in the planning process 
itself. 

The foregoing is obviously an “ideal type” of organization for the ar¬ 
ticulation of public policies in the West. In reality, the strengtli and ef¬ 
ficiency of agencies for self-government and interest groups differ greatly 
from country to country. At one extreme is France, which, in the absence 
of strong provincial and local self-government or a balanced infrastnicture 
of strong organizations of workers, farmers, and consumers, has only a 
highly centralized administration to check the powerful organizations in 
large-scale business, commerce, and finance. At the other extreme are the 
Scandinavian countries, which have advanced furthest in decentralization 
of power by eliciting citizens’ participation in what is actually govern¬ 
ment by organizations below the level of the central government, along 
both regional and occupational lines. Great Britain and Holland resemble 
the Scandinavian countries; the United States is still far from having a 
well-developed institutional infrastructure. The ideal type sketched is 
close to the Scandinavian stracture, because this has represented the ideal 
in South Asia, 


Hie institutional infrastructure in the Soviet Union - and the rest of the 
Communist world, though with variation among the individual countries 
- has a very different history. Whatever movement there had been toward 
an institutional infrastnicture of the Western type was broken and redi¬ 
rected by the Communist revolution; the new infrastructure was created by 
state action and given a different character. As we shall see, what happened 
in the Soviet Union in this regard is of considerable importance for the 
study of democratic planning in South Asia. To begin with, we should 
note one similarity in initial conditions: pre-revolutionary Russia was a 
poor, backward country, even if more advanced than the larger part of 
South Asia, There was more industry, but much of the modern, organized 
sector, as in South Asia, was owned and operated by foreigners. After a 
lengthy delay due to external interference and civil war plus ideological 
and political indecision and strife within the Communist Party leadership, 
the state initiated comprehensive, programmatic planning. As in the South 
Asian countries, planning was aimed at creating the pre-conditions for 
development;’^ the creation of an institutional infrastructure became part 
of the planning effort. 

Like other governments, that of the Soviet Union must concern itself 
with the problem of decentralization. It had to maintain contact with 
the people - especially as there were no free elections to a legislature. No 
planning for development in any country can be effective unless the peo- 


' Chapter 15, Section 9. 
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pie cooperate to make it so, Administrative efficiency also required delega¬ 
tion of responsibility to ensure rapid and smooth adjustment to the vary¬ 
ing and changing circumstances in different industries and localities. 
Finally, the tradition from Marx had emphasized decentralization, as^sym- 
bolized by the extreme dogma of the “withering away of the state.” For 
all these reasons, the struggle against bureaucratic centralization has 
been continuously stressed in the Soviet Union. 

Both die Communist Party and the state rapidly developed local, pro¬ 
vincial, and national organizations. Collective farms were established, and 
much craft and petty trade that was not nationalized was also organized 
in the form of cooperatives. The trade union system was instituted, and 
branched out into every unit of enterprise. But as the totalitarian and 
monolithic state perpetuated and stabilized itself in contradiction to Marx s 
theory, it became difficult to enlarge the opportunities for real partic¬ 
ipation by ordinary citizens, to engage their initiative, and to give them 
influence. The agencies for regional self-government as well as the in¬ 
terest groups became, in the main, merely instruments for centralized 
direction and control by the party and the state. In the end it is a ques¬ 
tion of how much influence is exercised in a downward and how much 
in an upward direction. The difference between the Soviet and the West¬ 
ern types of government in the size of the two streams of influence was so 
great that quantity turns into quality, to use an old Marxist adage. A 
case in point is the functional role of the trade union system. The qualita¬ 
tive difference was, of course, not unrelated to the absence in the Soviet 
Union of democratic political institutions. 

It is conceivable that, by changing the operation of its infrastructure, 
the Soviet Union could get more influence to proceed upwards from the 
people to the central government and so acquire a measure of “democ¬ 
racy,” Nor is it impossible that, as levels of living and education rise, the 
other Communist countries (even China, though with much greater diffi¬ 
culty) might move toward a less centralized state, with more active par¬ 
ticipation, initiative, and influence in public policies by the people acting 
through provincial and local governmental agencies and through trade 
unions, collective farms, and otlier cooperative organizations. A change 
of this type would, however, demand greater protection of personal se¬ 
curity and liberty, and increased popular control over the state. There are 
indications that such a process may be under way, and that it, rather than 
constitutional change, could provide the means of attaining political 
democracy, in the form of civil liberties, freedom of discussion, and un¬ 
controlled elections to government bodies. 

Scandmavia, on the other hand, which most nearly represents the ideal 
toward which South Asia is striving, is moving in the direction of centrali¬ 
zation and professionalism, and less active popular participation in self- 
government and interest groups. As technological and managerial changes 
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have led to larger units in the institutional infrastnicture, many tasks for¬ 
merly handled at a local level have been transferred to more central organs, 
among them, in the public sector, the construction and maintenance of 
roads and, in the private sector, the management of consumer cooperatives. 
In this process, professionals gradually replace volunteers - as, for instance, 
in much social work by the agencies for district or local self-government, 
or in the management of the increasingly larger units in the cooperative 
movement, That the individual in the West does not play as active a role 
in the institutional infrastructme as he did a generation ago is a conse¬ 
quence of the progress of technology and management. In the modem 
welfare state such direct participation is no longer necessary or, in fact, 
very practical, At the same time, the two dangers ~ that government may 
lose popular touch and the individual his sense of participation and re¬ 
sponsibility - are generally recognized. Modem techniques of controlling 
mass opinion create the further danger that the top hierarchy of the var¬ 
ious organs in the institutional infrastructure will increasingly form a self- 
appointed “establishment” under diminishing popular control and begin 
to settle matters among themselves. Channels of influence from below 
would tlren be clogged, while those from above would operate ever more 
forcefully. Such a change may indeed be on the way in all the Western 
countries. But as long as public debate remains free and lively and the 
various organs genuinely represent their constituents, as long as the fun¬ 
damental principles are preserved — direction by elected representative 
bodies, and openness and accountability in the whole institutional infra¬ 
structure ■“ the essential elements of cooperation and decentralization in 
government will be maintained. 

The two worlds - Communist and Western—might thus in the long 
view be moving closer to each other in this as in other respects. But for the 
time being, our sketches of the two ideal types of institutional infrastruc¬ 
ture are faiiiy accurate. To state them as ideal types may, in any case, 
be useful in our analysis of the idealogy of democratic planning in South 
Asia and of the difficulties of translating ideals into reality, 

7 Again a Thud World of Planning 

We pointed out in Chapter 15 (Section 9) that planning in_the under¬ 
developed countries of Soutli Asia is unlike Western planning in part 
because of the fundamental difference in time sequence. In the Western 
countries planning followed development and was the result of a “natural 
process, while in South Asia it precedes development and reprints an 
attempt to create conditions for engendering and directing development 
In South Asia the idea of planning emerges before much is actually ac- 
comphshed, whereas in Western countries planning tended to become a 
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reality while people still cherished the belief that they had a “free econ¬ 
omy.” In these and some related respects, the ideology of planning in 
South Asia is similar to that in the Soviet Union. It is dissimilar, however, 
as we have noted, in that the South Asian countries are not prepared to 
accept the totalitarian and monolithic state; most of them want a planned 
economy without state monopoly of international trade and finance and 
without nationalization of the means of production. 

We have observed the same sort of difference in time sequence in re¬ 
spect to other ideals incorporated in the ideology of planning. It accounts 
for the great difficulty in translating the ideals of social and economic 
equality and political democracy into policies. With independence, the 
South Asian countries wanted to institute, in its entirety, the modern dem¬ 
ocratic welfare state, based though it is on a highly developed economy 
with high average levels of living and substantial equality of opportunity. 
Even when these ideals have proved very difficult to realize, tliey con¬ 
tinue to have an impact. The result is an intellectual ambivalence and a 
basic insecurity in the social order, especially as compared with the stable, 
though inegalitarian and non-democratic. Western states in their early 
period of development. 

The same difficulty is inherent in the demand, in the ideology of 
democratic planning, that there be an institutional infrastructure that can 
elicit the active participation of the people in the entire planning proces.s. 
There are two methods of attaining such a structure. On the one hand, 
the ideal type of the totalitarian and monolithic Communist state can de¬ 
stroy the old institutional structure and create a new one by fiat. The new 
structure is used, at least in the beginning, mainly to channel influence 
and direction from above to the sectional and geographic units. This a.s'- 
sumes not only a single-minded and powerful government and adminifi- 
tration, but also the rule of a single, strongly disciplined political party 
and a cadre of political workers who transmit close control by the govern ¬ 
ment and the party to every village and every workshop. 

But this solution to the problem of decentralization has not been ac¬ 
cepted in any Soutli Asian country; none of them has a dedicated and 
disciplined party cadre to carry out such a policy. All would prefer to 
adopt the Western method and build the type of organizational national 
community sketched above.^ Even when political democracy falters and 
more authoritarian regimes take over, the South Asian countries adhero 
to the Western ideals of sectional and occupational decentralization and 
popular participation. This “democratic” commitment, shared by all the 
South Asian regimes, is the essence of the proclaimed ideal of democratic 
planning. In the West, however, this type of organization was created 

^ However, Burma in its latest development phase may attempt to create a cadre in 
order to impose more effective direction from above, 
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8 The Dilemmas of Speed, Scope, and Direction 

In the attempt to build up an institutional infrastructure that will in¬ 
volve the masses in the tasks of development, India has been in the lead, 
both in planning and in the initiation of programs, The intensity and the 
level of the public debate in India have also been high, And India has 
made by far the rao.st peneti-ating study of the results. In Chapter 26 (Sec¬ 
tions 18-20) we shall comment in greater detail on these policies and their 
outcome; here, since our focus is on ideology, we shall advance only some 
broad generalizations. 

From the beginning, India stressed what it calls the national exten¬ 
sion service and community development, which is a coordinated attempt 
to raise productivity, levels of living, health, and educational facilities, and 
to improve attitudes toward work and life in the villages. The entire country 
is now covered by development blocks,^ A veritable revolution in village 
life has been attempted - though, as we shall take note below and in 
Chapter 26 (Part III), without any fundamental change in the property 
structure. This community development program was central to govern¬ 
ment planning. As a former vice chairman of the Planning Commission, 
V, T, Kri,shnamachari, explained: 

. , , the sustained efforts for improving all aspects of rural life and reaching 
every family in the countryside are a new factor. The Community Development 
movement is the largest single contribution the Planning Commission has made 
to the country after it was set up and I am most anxious that it should be worked 
in the right way, with the right aims and in the right spirit. It is on what is done 
in villages, that democracy in India will have to be built up. It is only by every 
family in the country, organized in village institutions, working together for 
fighting poverty and improving levels of life, that there can be social and moral 
cohesion in villages. This is the only foundation for national unity,^ 

Prime Minister Nehru emphasized the importance of the effort as early as 
1953: “The Community programme constitutes the dynamo providing 
the motive force for the successful implementation of the Five Year 
Plan,"^ The community development program was initiated with great 
enthusiasm and expectations of rapid gains. But many evaluation studies, 
under different auspices, showed early that these expectations were grossly 
overoptimistic. Inmost Indian villages, nothing has changed much,^ 

Given its all-embracing character, the community development pro- 
(. gram has absorbed the other main goals of democratic planning, coopera- 
= tion and local self-government, V, T, Krishnamachari has said: 

* "Community Development blocks have been established throughout the country 
and every viUage has been brought under their aegis," (India, The Fourth Five Year 
Pbn; A Draft Outline, p. 2,12). 

“V, T, Krishnamachari, Planning in India, Orient Longmans, Bombay, 1961, p, 264. 

® Quoted in Malaviya, Village Panchayats in India, p, 756. 

* See below in the following sections and Chapter 26, Section 19, 


There should be a definite plan for each village devised so as to suit its con¬ 
ditions. Within this, all families should have programmes of improvement of 
their own for which they ai-e assisted and should become members of co-opera¬ 
tives in their own right. The co-operative should see that from year to vear the 
members save enough to provide all the short-term capital needed in the village 
for agricultural operations. The village panchayat and co-operative should re¬ 
view progress from season to season and take steps to ensure that the highest 
level of production possible is reached. Special attention is also necessary to the 
building up of community assets by the voluntary labour of villagers during 
their spare time.’^ 


To promote cooperation, India intensified the efforts begun in the colonial 
period to rapidly develop credit cooperatives. These associations were de¬ 
signed to supply the peasants with capital to improve their production 
methods and to free them from the usurious moneylenders, Tire central 
bank and the pubhc banking system entered the field both as promoters 
and as suppliers of capital. The number of credit cooperatives and the 
loans extended by them have increased substantially: as late as 1951-52 
they provided only about 3 percent of the funds borrowed,^ but in recent 
years the figure has been more than 20 percent. Nevertheless, the country¬ 
side is still dominated by moneylenders, and the cooperative movement 
suffers from the same maladies as in colonial times.*’ Many cooperatives 
exist mainly on paper. Many others are not true cooperatives;'’ unsuccessful 
in their efforts to raise money from their members, they serve piimarily as 
agencies for the disbursement of concessional finance. Many are insolvent,’’ 
and their management is often inefficient and corrupt. Moreover, they 
seldom reach the broader strata of the population, but benefit instead the 
landholding class and the moneylenders.” This should not be surprising, in 
view of the great poverty in Indian villages, the illiteracy and apathy of the 
mas.se.s, and the fact that most of the loans requested by the poorer villagers 
are for consumption rather than for production. At the same time, India 


^ Krishnamachari, Planning in India, p. 272. 

” This figure and the following one are extremely uncertain; see Danwl Thorner, 
"The All-India Rural Credit Survey Viewed as a Scientific Enquiry,” Economic 
Weekly, Special Number, June, 1960, pp. 949-963. 

“ “For the country as a whole, credit societies have never been important in the 
agricultural credit field,” (Ford Foundation, Agricultural Production Team, Report 
on Indies Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It, Government of India, Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture and tire Ministry of Community Development, New Delhi. 1959. 
p,71.) , , 

* “In [1963-64] the total deposits of primary agricultural societies stood at,,, only 
5.9 per cent of their working capital. . . .” (India, The Fourth Five Year Plan; A 
Draft Outline, p. 137.) "The present practice, it is reported, is to deduct a propor¬ 
tionate amount of share capital from uie amount sanctioned as a loan rather than to 
secure it earlier.” (R. K, Patil, “Village Cooperatives and Development. Economic 
WeeHi/, July 23, 1966,p. 1155.) , n ti, 

' Overdues in 1963-64 “fonned 22.5 per cent of the loans outstanding. (India, 1 he 
Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draft Outline, p. 137.) 

“ Chapter 26, Section 19. 
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has encouraged the cooperative movement to move into other fieldsA But 
the “multi-purpose cooperatives” and particularly cooperative farming have 
suffered from the same defects as the credit cooperatives, and their achieve¬ 
ments have been even more modest, Under the pressure of the food short¬ 
age in recent years, consumer cooperative stores have been used for dis¬ 
tributing food at fixed prices.^ 

In later years, emphasis was placed on creating a statutory basis tor 
local self-government. Early in 1963, the Union Minister for immunity 
development and cooperation, S. K, Dey, was able to report: Panchayati 
Raj [the rule of the panchayat] is the new but universally accepted con¬ 
cept of democracy organically inter-woven from the grassroots. This is 
already in operation in nine States out of fifteen. Three more States have 
enacted legislation. Under the impact of the new movement the remain¬ 
ing three States will also follow soon.”' The village panchayats are directly 
elected representative assemblies and form the base of a three-tier pyramid 
of such assemblies culminating at the district level. It was hoped that 
these institutions of local self-government would take increasing respon¬ 
sibility for planning and implementation (especially of community de¬ 
velopment and cooperatives), for general local administration, the settle¬ 
ment of legal disputes, and the disbursement of funds from the state 
governments, as well as for local, self-imposed taxation, As yet, however, 
the panchayats have not contributed much to the realization of democratic 
planning goals.^ 

'"Because of historical circumstances in India agricultural credit accouu^ts for the 
greater part of development in tlie field of co-operation during the past fifty years. 
The provision of adequate credit on reasonable terms is undoubtedly a most^impor- 
taut part of co-operation, but the movement has wider and more far-reaching aims. .. 
creit is only the beginning of co-operation. From credit, co-operation has to extend, to 
a number of other activities in. the village, including co-operative farming. (India, 
Government of, Planning Commission, Second Five Year Plan, New Delhi, 1958, 

p. 22S/,) . . ... 

"Therefore, co-operation should spread in every possible direction, among .small 
owners of land, in cottage industry, producers' co-operatives, consumers’ co-operatives, 
and SO forth, Finally come the co-operatives doing joint feming, (Nehru, On Co- 
operation, p, 11.) 

’ “The most outstanding recent feature of the consumers’ stores movement has been 
its link with a scheme of the Government of India started in 1962 to check rising prices 
and ensure supply of. consumer goods to the public at fair prices,... The objective in 
the Fourth Plan is for the comumers’ stores, under tlie Centrally .sponsored scheme, 
to cover 20 per cent of the urban population and capture 20 per cent of the retail 
trade,” (India, The Fourth Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline, pp, 144 f.) In 1963 a 
program was initiated “to ensure equitable and fair distribution of consumers’ goods 
in rural areas,” (Ibid,, p. 145.) 

' S. K. Dey, “Community Development in Peace and in Crises,” AU-India Congress 
Committee Economic Review, January 26, 1963, p. 51. Cf. India, The Fourth Five 
Year Plan; A Draft Outline, p, 213. 

* As Malaviya pointed out: .. mere legislation will not be enough. It may, at the 
most, provide an elected panel in each village, but that by Itself will not confer upon 
it the prestige and the authority which it must have in order to effectively organise 
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Taken together, Indian policies designed to realize democratic platiiiing 
are truly impressive in scope. An attempt was made to involve the entire 
administration. Large cadres of specialized officials were trained and 
employed, and an educational campaign, including training courses for 
potential local leaders among the people, goes on continually^ But an 
appreciation of the magnitude of the work must not blind the observer to 
the seriousness of the inherent problems. For one thing, it was unrealistic, 
considering the initial conditions, to hope for rapid progress in these efforts 
toward democratic planning. This overoptimism was often pointed out, 
especially by foreign observers,^ The fact is, however, that rapid change is 
as essential as it is difficult to accomplish, while the potential danger.s of 
failure are incalculable. Unfortunately, this is but one of several dilemnius 
confronting India and the other South Asian countries in their effort.s to 
accomplish democratic planning. 


mutual aid in the village. Elections can set up village bodies, may assist in creating 
consciousness of a new responsibility, but cannot ra^e them effective organs for vil¬ 
lage development. In fact, setting up an authority, lacking capacity and with little 
scope for work may have a demoralising effect.” (Village Panchayats in India, p. 753.) 


^ 'The other South Asian countries have followed a similar approach but usually, as 
in all planning efforts, with far less zeal and accomplishment. 

Thus the military regime in Pakistan not only followed up earlier weak attempts to 
promote community development - there called “village aid” - and cooperation, but 
instituted, with much bravado, a system for local self-government called Da.sic democ¬ 
racy," which diverges from tlie Indian pattern. The representative bodit^s in this 
system have formed a basis for electing the pre.sident and the national assembly, but 
as yet do not seem to be very effective in their intended sphere. See below in Section 
10 . 

Indonesia started out with more favorable conditions for cooperatives, and they 
were promoted for a time; but these efforts seem to have abated since Mohammfd 
Hatta, the “father of Indonesian cooperatives,” left the political scene. 


"While much too ambitious and diffuse for its present resources, India’.s com¬ 
munity development program is sound in its objectives and. over a generation or two 
if not during me present five year plan, holds much promise in developing effective 
community leader^p.” (William H. Nicholls, “Accommodating Economic Change in 
Underdeveloped Countries,” American Economic Review, Vol, XLIX, No. 2, May, 
1959, p. 164.) 

In a gloomy vein, Albert Mayer warned: , . attempting an excessively aceeler- 
aled pace of advance in mral development may produce disappointments and fnatra- 
tions capable of defeating the very aims which are so ardently desired. An overly am¬ 
bitious rate of expansion through its failures may discredit those new principles and 
that slowly won experience wrach might succeed, were a somewhat less ambitioiK 
tempo found politically possible.” (Albert Mayer and associates, in collaboration wth 
McKim Marriott and Richard L, Park, Pilot Project, India, The Story of Rural De- 
vGlopTnetit at Etatoah, Uttar Fradeshy University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Ane&es, 1958, p. 311.) And later (p. 317): “The cumulative result now visible, 
a result which will become more visible, is fliat less work will be accomplished than 
is expected, or than should he expected for the efforts and expenditure being made. 
That would he disappointing, though by no means disastrous. The real and^ irremedi¬ 
able failure will be fliis; that all the Targets’ set will be ‘achieved’ on paper by wshM 
reporting, and by wishful acceptance or the reporting, punctuated by prepared toi 
into the field. In other words, we shall be back where we started, only on a much, 
much bigger scale, and the frustration will be more universal. 
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A second dilemma related to that of speed concerns the scope of the pro¬ 
gram and, in particular, whether superficial coverage of the ivhole countnj 
would be better tlian intensive efforts in selected areas, In India the latter 
would have assured more rapid success in certain areas, but most of the 
country would have remained stagnant,^ A third dilemma concerns aspects 
of life with which the programs of rural uplift should be mainly con¬ 
cerned. In recent years, the urgency of speeding up agricultural production 
has led to widespread agreement that efforts to increase productivity 
should have priority (Chapter 26, Section 19), But since low productivity 
is related to educational and health conditions and to attitudes, this cur¬ 
rently popular view may prove to be mistaken,^ 

The simple tmth is that India badly needs to make rapid progress in the 
whole vast countryside by changing all undesirable conditions. Concen¬ 
trating on certain aspects of development now or on a few districts and 
settling for ,slow progress are both inadequate answers for a very under¬ 
developed country whose labor force is now increasing by probably 2,5 
percent a year and must stay in agriculture if it is not to swell the city slums 
and shantytowns.^ 

9 The Dilemmas of Choosing the V illage as the Basic Unit 

There are other dilemmas as well. As we noted in Section 5, the Indian 
leaders were very conscious of how disintegrated the village community 
was at the end of the colonial era. Those most committed to radical re¬ 
form of village life have been most outspoken in tins regard."* But there is 

' Appencliic 2, Sections 18 and 19, 

“A thonglitful American obsewer, W, S, Woytinsky, made this point very early, 
and related it to a dilemma already .stressed; i 

‘'In,sulllcient emphasis on education i,s the greatest weakness of Community Devel¬ 
opment, Its other weak spot is that it count.? on too rapid success: The Coinmumty 
Development Admini,stration is to complete its task in a development block in three 
or four years, I doubt wbetber much can be achieved in such a .short time in social 
education, that is, in remolding people. Many Indian intellectuals see these weak¬ 
nesses of the Community Development program. Recognition of them doe,s not mean 

a oynioal or skeptical attitude toward this movement, 

"Perhaps both weaknesses spring from the ilhusion that there must be some .shortcut 
to remolding the people without going through the process of educating a new gener¬ 
ation, a long process which not only introduce,? the students into the mysteries or 
reading, writing, and counting hut also makes them familiar with such things as the 
desire lor cleanliness, pure water, privacy at home, a chance to choose their work and 
budget tlieir income, and so on," (W. S. "Woytinsky, India: The Awakening Giant, 
Harper, New York, 19S7, p, 122.) Cf, Chapters 30 and 32, Sections 3 and 4, 

“ Chapter 26, Section 1. 

'* "Village coirimumties have generally broken down; the villages present a pic¬ 
ture of economic debris and social decay. (Asoka Mehta, Studies in Asian Socialism, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bbavan, Bombay, 1959, p. 215.) 

Or as Naiayan describes conditions at the time of independence: "When me British 
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also a great deal of ambivalence on this point, since optimism re.st.s on the 
assumption that there is, in fact, a legacy of commimit)' feeling in the 
villages.* This faith is commonly supported by the observation that peo¬ 
ple know each other in the village; this is thought to promote cooperation 
and is often equated with the questionable assumption that in the village 
there is an identity of interests.^ It is also pointed out that, even if their 
horizon is limited, the villagers can understand their own local problems." 
Moreover, the common man in India is often said to be more social!)’ 
minded than the Westerner, particularly in his relations with his neigh¬ 
bors, and thus to have a greater propensity to cooperate for the common 
good.* 

But in actuality the type of self-government and cooperation that the 
program for rural uplift tries to foster departs sharply from past or exist¬ 
ing practices and attitudes. The new programs attempt to induce the 
villagers to be rational and to seek change and improvement, while tradi¬ 
tional self-government and cooperation were, at best, concerned with 
preserving established relations. Even in Indonesia, where a less rigid so¬ 
cial stratification and a different colonial policy resulted in the preseiva- 

left this country in 1947,1 do not think there was in any village of India any sem¬ 
blance of the old village republic. Not even a rnemoiy' was left, perhaps, of the old 
‘gram .swaraj.’ The living traditions which we have inherited are anti-democratic to 
a much larger extent than democratic. The political and economic system which ex¬ 
isted when the British came, except for these old remnants of democracy in isolated 
villages, as you all know, was of a feudal variety, A feudal society cannot be the 
jumping-off ground for democracy. 

“So this old tradition of ancient democracy, in which more or less direct democ¬ 
racy u,sed to he practiced, is for all practical purpo.ses dead, and docs not give us 
much concrete help in building up our democracy today, in modem conditions... It 
is not a living tradition in our country today.” (Narayan, Towards a New Society, 
pp, 73-74.) 

’ Section 4 alrove. 

“ Nehru, in On Cooperation, said that “at tlie village level it is far easier to trust 
one another, and to work together” (p. 10) and that ‘in a small village, where pw- 
plc know one another, there is a sense of almost family kinship" 36). 

On the identity of interests note Krishnamachaii’s remarks: “The basic idea of a 
village community is one which has proved its strength and vitality through centiiiic.s 
in our history, viz,, that of a community with ties of neighbourhood, common needs 
and identity of interest and in which there is a sense ot intimacy — something of a 
large family ... To put it concretely, all familie.s, united in the village instititos, 
have to undertake through self-help and in cooperation with tlieir neighbours the re¬ 
sponsibility of carrying out the programmes...” (India, Government oh Ministry of 
Goinmunity Development, Addwss by Shti V. T, KTishticitnachcidf at General Con- 
ference on Community Development, Mount Abu, May, 1958, p. 15.) 

® “When you place before the people of the country the good of the whole coun¬ 
try it becomes an abstract proposition, The common man does not understand and 
cannot understand in what lies the good of the 37 crores of pcop e in India. But tlie 
good of the village is a proposition which can he understood by the meanest villager. 
What are the issues of seff-govemraent in that village can also be understood by 
him,” (Narayan, Towards a New Society, p. 92.) 

* This is among the tenets of the "Asian values” discus.sed in Chapter 3, Section 5. 
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tion of more genuine self-government and cooperation, the modern ob¬ 
jectives are basically in con&ct with inherited patterns.^ 

One part of the dilemma inherent in the approach to rural uplift in In¬ 
dia is that efficiency may already demand a unit larger than the village. 
The discussion of the organization of credit cooperatives has to a large 
extent centered on this question, with Nehru having taken a quite strong 
stand in favor of the village unit.^ But the dilemma is more complicated. 
Unquestionably the Indian village is the very stronghold of the inequali¬ 
ties, conflicts of interest, and resistance to change - of all the attitudes 
caused hy and in turn buttressing stagnation that the policy of democratic 
planning must overcome.* The romanticized view of the village as a unit 

' It is here that the emphasis placed by government leaders in Indonesia on the 
superficial similarity between traditional mutual aid and die new cooperative activity 
may obscure die fact that change is involved and may dius inipede success ot tlie new 
cooperatives, The former, being based on the feeling of kinship in an autarkic com¬ 
munity, differs fundamentidly from a cooperative activity dependent upon voluntary 
participation for specific purposes and rationally determined rights Md^objeelive,s, See 
Leon A, Meats, “Economic Development in Indonesia Tlirough 1958, Ekoiwml dim 
Keuangan Indonesia (Economics and Finance in Indonesia), Vol. XIV, No. l-A 
Djakarta, Tanuary-February, 1961, pp. 50-51. 

This fundamental difference was also observed by |. H. Boeke; It took the Nether¬ 
lands Indian Government years to realize . .. that the cooperative principle and the 
cooperative mentality, as western products unknown in eastern society, must be 
taught from the beginning. The Government had been misled by considering the 
strong community sense in the native world as on a par with the cooperative mind 
and had not realized that cooperation, which moves entirely within the .mhero of the 
money and exchange economy, lies quite outside that world and cannot be controlled 
by any of the forces working inside it.” (J. H. Boeke, Economics and Economic Pol¬ 
icy in Dual Societies, H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, N.V., Haarlem. 1953, p. 303,) 

“The Reserve Bank of India, in its General Report (Vol, II of India, Government 
of. All India Rural Credit Survey, Bombay, 1954), called for larger credit societies, 
covering several villages, so that each could have a trained, full-time, paid secreta^. 
This suggestion was not questioned until Nehra in 1958 came out strongly for the 
small village society. After Neliru^s death opinions seem to have moved back some- 
wkt toward favoring the larger societies, without, however, giving up the emphasis 
on village solidarity as a basis for planning, 

“ John Lewis criticizes what he calls the “village fetish in Indian tliought, and 
“the air of ineffectiveness that too widely characterizes” the community development 
program. He believes the main reason for diis is that the reform effort, by centering 
its focus upon the reconstruction of the individual village quo village, challenges the 
forces of rural reaction on their own terms and on their own ground at their point of 
greatest resistance.” (John P, Lewis, Quiet Crisis in India, Economic Development 
and AmericonPolicy, BrookingsInstitution,Waslungton, D.C,, 1962, p. 159.) 

“As subscribers to ,tire cult of the village, the organizers of the cooperative move¬ 
ment have let the mystique of local self-determination dull their appreciation of the 
cooperative as an instrument for inducing reform and injecting outside leadership into 
the local situation,... The result, typic^y and plainly, has been to lodge the village 
cooperative in fte hands of the same privileged village cliques that have been doing 
most of the tratonal money lending and trading. By insisting on the pretense of in¬ 
digenous origin, the forces of reform have surrendered the cooperative Instrument to 
management by the very groups roost inclined to resist massive rural reconstruction. 
In the process, the primary cooperative society has tended to become simply another 
device for reiifforcing the pattern of rural privilege - with the comfortable new feature 
of a direct line of credit on the Reserve Bank of India.” ( Ibid,, pp. 162-164.) 
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with a harmony of interests is, however, so strong that very few Indian 
writers have dared challenge it, even on the basis of efficiency. D, R, Gad- 
gil has been one of the few to do so: 

In my opinion, it would be a mistake to have the village as tlie lowest planning 
unit. Even at the lowest level the planning process must be informed by a 
multi-sided view. In particular, considerations of supply and sale must have 
weight, Therefore, a unit smaller than what might be called a market area seems 
inadvisable. Ordinarily, in this lowest area unit, agricultural conditions may be 
taken to be relatively homogeneous.^ 

10 The Dilemma of “Building from Below” 

A fundamental idea underlying democratic planning is that it should be 
a “building from below” and that, moreover, it should come into existence 
through the voluntary participation and cooperation of the people. To 
quote Krishnamachari; “As I have often said, the movement should be a 
genuine people’s movement based on self-governing panchayats and co¬ 
operatives. ... To put it briefly the people should be made to feel that 
the Plan is theirs and that they should join togedrer and make united ef¬ 
forts to ensure its success,”* Nehru was strongly of this opinion. He warned 
that otherwise “the cooperative movement [would he pushed] in a direc¬ 
tion which is not cooperative at all and which offends against the philos¬ 
ophy which has grown round this movement,” and continued: 

If it is to be a State-sponsored movement, with Government officials running it, 
it may do some good -• if the Government officials are competent - but it does 
infinite harm in the sense that it provides few opportunities for the people to 
learn to do things for themselves, to develop a spirit of self-reliance, self-depend¬ 
ence, and even to make mistakes if they want to make mistakes, Such an 
approach comes in the way of the very development of the spirit of self-depend¬ 
ence, self-reliance, of cooperating with one another’, and will encourage some¬ 
thing which, I believe, is completely wTong and which is so prevalent in this 
country; looking up to the Government for everything.* 

Or again: 

It seems to me that the only hope lies in cooperative effort, with the State help¬ 
ing, no doubt. But, again, I am anxious to root out this habit of many of our 
people, ingrained during British times, of relying on someone to do things for 
them. I am anxious that the cooperative .should be a peasants’ cooperative, not 
a State cooperative imposed on the peasant and nin by officials. I do not want 
State officials. I have too much to do with officials to want to see them cover 

“•D. R, Gadgil. Planning for Agricultural Development in India (Technical Ad¬ 
dress at the 'mirteenth Annual Conference of the Indian Society of Agricumiral 
Statistics), Sangam Press, Poona, January 8,1960, p. 24,) 

^ Planning in India, p. 135, 

“ Nehru, On Cooperation, p. 9. 
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tlie whole land with State apparatus and thus reduce the initiative of the 
peasant. I believe the only way out is to develop a sense of cooperation among 
our peasantry, for real cooperation alone will lead to what are called small 
cooperative.s, each covering a village, or two to three small villages toother. 
The point is that the members of the cooperative should be more or less known 
to one another.’ 

The criticism of British attempts to promote rural development was 
largely directed against the alleged unwillingness or inability oHhe 
colonial regime to enlist the wholehearted participation of the people.^ In¬ 
dependent India, it was felt, would steer a new course. Hence the di¬ 
lemma, For in the stagnant villages of South Asia this voluntary partici¬ 
pation does not emerge spontaneously as it did in Western Europe; it 
needs to be fostered and directed by the government, The great poverty 
and the rapid population increase rule out gradualness; the alternative to 
rapid development is no development at all or even regression. 

Usually the need for government initiative and direction is under¬ 
stated,^ but sometimes it is openly acknowledged. Malaviya says frankly: 
“Under the conditions of illiteracy, ignorance, poverty and backwardness 
which obtain in our villages, it is of the utmost importance to realise that 
the object in view cannot be achieved unless the State effectively inter¬ 
venes to help in the creation of the village leadership.”^ As a matter of 
fact, a vast machinery of legislation, administration, and subsidization has 
been established to promote this line of policy. The question is then 
whether the government and its officials will succeed in activating local 
leadership and popular participation so that, given a start, self-govern¬ 
ment and cooperation will gather its own momentum as a truly popular 
movement. 

So far, tlie lack of success of the program for rural uplift relative to the 
urgency of the need and the over-optimistic expectations has led to bitter 
complaints about the absence of popular participation. There is a tend¬ 
ency to blame the administrators for lack of idealism, devotion, and un¬ 
derstanding, and to decry their aloofness and their inability to satisfy the 

^Albert Mayer reflects this criticism! ‘‘It was realized that one of the main reasons 
why the work done under the old Rural Development Department did not go very far 
wa.s the absence of thorough participation of the villagers in it.. . . This miglity work 
could only be fulfilled with the active cooperation and participation of the 
people, The urge for constructive endeavour: and betterment was there, but it 
had lain latent for too long; it had to be revived and stimulated so that the villagers’ 
initiative could radiate in all directions, and nourish the life of the rural community.” 
(Mayer and associates, Pilot Project, India, pp, vii-viii,) 

'“Cooperatives should be voluntary and democratic institutions developed on peo¬ 
ple’s initiative, of course assisted by the various Government Departments,” (All In¬ 
dia Congress Committee, Planning Sub-Committee, Report of the Ooty Seminar (May 
30-June 5,1959), New Delhi, September, 1959, p. 43.) 

^ Village Panchaijats in India, p, 753. 
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people’s desires for betterment. That such desires, though latent, exist, is 
one of the assumptions that sustain hope. Nehru himself joined in blaming 
the administrators, and wanted to have as little interference from them as 
possible.! But the accomplishments to date have continued to be “lianded 
down” from above; they have not come from the people themselves.- 
In this area the difficulties faced by the government of an independent 
South Asian country are not fundamentally different from those of the 
former colonial regimes, insofar as they took an interest in the matter. A 
government, colonial or independent, does not want the people simply to 
follow their own inclinations - which in a stagnant society do not lead to¬ 
ward development-but rather the course of action it prescribes. The 
government wants the people to participate actively in new and, to 
them, strange institutions, and, more generally, to use these new institu¬ 
tions for the purpose of improving their conditions along the lines the 
government has planned. This means a tremendous change; the stress on 
voluntary participation only makes it more difficult. The instrument for 
carrying out this social and economic revolution is necessarily tlie ad¬ 
ministration, which has to be enlarged, trained, and redirected - espe¬ 
cially since these governments do not have at their disposal a fanatic and 
disciplined party cadre as in the Communist countries. The ideological 
formula, so frequently reiterated, that self-government and cooperation 
should not be “handed down from above” but should spring from the 
wishes of the people, is thus largely a self-deception; indulging in it is 
hardly likely to make the planning of niral uplift rational and effective. 

One question that is constantly bypassed in South Asian ideological 
discussion is whether voluntary popular participation is a necessary pre¬ 
condition and not merely a final outcome of reform. The desire to accom¬ 
plish rapidly what in Western Europe - under very much more favorable 
conditions - was the result of a long process of social change, tends to cre¬ 
ate an ideological bias leading to a less effective implementation of pol¬ 
icies. It must thus be questioned whether, for instance, it would not often 
be more practical to meet credit needs of agriculture by use of regular 

See dae quotation at p. 877 from Nehru’s On Cooperaiion. 

' "They [tire panchayat and the cooperative] are concepts and creations hiindMl 
down from the top, not spontaneous village growths. The former is visualize as me 
viUage instrument of government, the latter as the economic implement. /re 
designed to fill the gap left by the abolition of the powerful, pervaswe landlord of 
Britih times who provided local rule, and the moneylender who shared the landbrds 
finance and supply functions. While the modem statutory pancha/ts are m theoty 
lined resumptions of the old indigenous panchayats of pre-Bntish days, they have m 
fact no Hving roots, Cooperatives are a logical institution which have for more than a 
generation appealed strongly to the leading thinkers and planners oUndia. But hke 
lie statutory panchayats, tliey too are organs of a government depi/menq md gen¬ 
erally do not as yet have real foots among the people. (Mayer and associates, PUo 
Project, India, p.M.) 
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banJdng offices in the public banking sector instead of by cooperatives^ 
If these credit needs should be subsidized, and the credits directed to¬ 
ward particular needs and groups, that can more easily be done in a more 
regular and businesslike set-up. Other cooperatives could also probably 
be run more efficiently as straight government agencies. The people might 
graduaUy become prepared to take over these institutions as true coop¬ 
eratives at a later stage through the use of advisory councils and an in¬ 
tensified educational campaign, particularly on the adult level. These 
questions, lost in the heavy fog of democratic planning ideology, should at 
least be raised and discussed. In regard to local self-government, it could 
also be questioned whetlier the Indian practice of immediately giving 
responsibility over a very wide field to local and district assemblies is 
rational and effective. Likewise, as we have already indicated, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the village, that stronghold of stagnation, should be preserved 
as the basic unit. Perhaps forces for change can be mobilized only by 
integrating the village into a bigger unit right from the start.^ 

* This question is occasionally raised at the expert level: 

“And as appears from the example of a village we studied, there is neither any 
magic nor any automaticity that whatever is done on cooperative basis, is best and 
something which should be preserved at all costs. In fact, co-operatives can claim no 
special merit for being entrusted with the role of disbursing long-term credit. The 
function can better be performed by the Government with its elaborate agencies en¬ 
gaged in revenue, agriculture and extension function,?.” (Harpal Singh, “AgriciJtural 
Development and Long-Term Cooperative Finance,” Indian Journal of Agricultural 
Economics, Vol. XVII, No. 1, January-March, 1963, p. 192.) 

"The question naturally arises: if the bulk of funds .should emanate from govern¬ 
ment, if me government have to bear the responsibility for creating appropriate condi¬ 
tions for the use of long-term credit (including the demand for it), if tne use of credit 
has to be organised, assisted and supervised mainly with governmental help and if 
even then it may not be possible to ensure that innovations are adopted on the scale 
adequate for bringing about rapid agricultural development, would it not be more de¬ 
sirable for government to shoulder the primary responsibility for agricultural develop¬ 
ment, assigning a secondary role to co-operative finance?” (K. S. L. Panikkar, “Agri¬ 
cultural Development and Cooperative Finance in Kerala,” Indian Journal of 
Agricultural Economics, ibid,, p. 217.) 

’ The system of “basic democracy" instituted by fire military government in Pak¬ 
istan after the putsch in 1958 has obviously been less hindered by ideological doctrine. 
The "Union Councils” at the base of the system are comprised of a group of villages 
with a total population of 10,000 to 15,000. Their powers are curtailed by the author¬ 
ity held by me local ofiioials who are supposed to participate actively and take their 
decisions as “officers in council.” 

“Under the circumstances the only feasible arrangement was to make a beginning 
by bringing representative and non-oflScial elements directly in contact with the govern¬ 
ment macliine at all possible levels.. But it was not possible at this stage to subordinate 
the governmental machinery to popular representatives at the local level, however de¬ 
sirable it hjay have been in theory, as such representatives have yet to acquire the 
necessary political and administrative experience, 

‘Tt nevertheless remains a major step towards representative control of local gov¬ 
ernment for the administrator will henceforward learn to work as an Officer-in-Coun- 
cil within a political environment where the wishes of the people must be respected 
and the people will also acquire that insight into administration without which polit¬ 
ical power can never be wisely exercised,^’ (Pakistan, Government of. Bureau of Na¬ 
tional Reconstruction, Brute Democracies, Saifee Printers, Karachi, pp, 9-10.) 
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It may well be that in the conditions existing in the Indian countryside, 
the organs for self-government and cooperation are, as a matter of fact, 
mostly run by officials as government agencies. But their pretensions in 
the early stage to be other than what they are cannot be conducive to 
efficiency or to the ultimate realization of ideals. 


11 The Specific Dilemma of the Trade Union Movement 


This problem is exemplified by the trade unions. The trade union move¬ 
ment began in colonial times. The initial and still prevalent trade union 
ideology, especially in India, is the Western one: that the unions speak for 
the workers in collective bargaining and defend their interests, if need be, 
by strikes. 

Throughout South Asia, the trade union movement is confined mainly 
to large-scale industry and plantations; no serious attempts have been 
made to organize agricultural workers.^ Because educational levels of 
workers are low, the unions are usually run by intellectuals who have 
made union work their profession. They are often affiliated with political 
parties. Union strength and practices differ greatly among the countries 
of the region; but there is a general tendency for unions to acquire a 
character very different from what their inherited Western ideology would 
prescribe. 

A major difference lies in the relation of the trade unions to the state. 
Western observers have noted this relationship, and occasionally have 
pointed out that it places trade unions in South Asia closer to the Soviet 
type: 

It is my conclusion that tiade unions in India have since 1934 developed along 
lines which place them closer to the Soviet than to the American end of the 
range, and that they will probably continue to develop this way. These unions 
are evolving to the point where they will serve mainly as disciplinary agents, 
the wage-welfare function being increasingly appropriated by the state. This 
development has little to do with whether India develops along capitalist or 
socialist lines, nor does it seem to have anything to do with conscious intent. 
In fact, this situation seems to mn counter to the wishes and effort of Indian 
policy makers whose experience and political traditions lead them to prefer 
unions and collective bargaining of the western variety. Yet all efforts to reverse 
the trend have proved abortive. The fact that unions are increasingly tending 
to serve as disciplinary institutions is being determined by the larger and more 



^ “In the main, labour policy has thus far given protection to those engaged in 
organised industries. In the coming years, labour policy and labour programmes have 
to be broadened steadily to provide for agricultural labour as well as for various groups 
of unorganised workers such as contract labour, construction workers, women workers, 
workers engaged in scavenging and others.” (India, The Fourth Five year Flam A 
Draft Outline,'p. ail-) 
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fundamental necessities at work, the need to maintain stable political conditions 
in the society, and the need to have rapid industrial development. 

The driving forces behind diis development are mixed. On the one hand, 
particularly in India, there i.s a genuine interest in helping the workers 
as the weaker party in the labor-management struggle. This desire is 
strengthened by the fact that the trade unions, though generally weak, 
are run by intellectuals, and are influential pressure groups in a country 
where the masses are otherwise largely unorganized. On the other hand, 
there is the feeling that work stoppages, which are the final resort in col¬ 
lective bargaining, would obstruct economic development. Consequently, 
although the inherited Western ideology is siifliciently powerful to de¬ 
mand continued lip service to tlie principles of independent trade unions 
and collective bargaining, policy in regard to the labor market tends Jo be 
articulated in different terms. As stated in the first Indian plan: . . . 
the endeavour of the State has all along to be to encourage mutual settle¬ 
ment, collective bargaining and voluntary arbitration to the utmost ex¬ 
tent, and thereby to reduce to the minimum occasions for its intervention 
in industrial disputes and the exercise of the special powers.^ Another 
statement by the Indian Planning Commission, in the Draft Outline of the 
same plan, is less ambiguous: 

In a system functioning on the basis of competition, private monopoly, or private 
profit the workers’ right to have recourse to peaceful direct action . . . should 
not be unduly curtailed.,.. [But] in an economy which is organised for planned 
production and distribution, aiming at the realisation of social justice and welfare 
of the masses, strikes and lock-outs have no place, India is moving in diis direc¬ 
tion, It is also at present passing through a period of economm and political 
emergency. Taking the period of the next few years, the regulation of industrial 
relations in tire country has to be based on these two considerations and it is 
incumbent on the State to arm itself with legal powers to refer disputes for 
settlement by arbitration or adjudication if eEorts to reach an agreement by 
other means fail.® 

From the intellectuals we have a clear, thoughtful statement by Asoka 
Mehta, an accompli.shed student of India and South A.sia, as well as an 

^ M. D. Mortis, “Trade Unions and the State: Leadership and Political Institutions 
in India,” Indian Economic Journal, October 1, 1953, p. 270, Cf, Monroe Berkowitz, 
“Strikes and the Public Policy- India and the United States,” Indian Economic Jour¬ 
nal, Vol XXXX, No, 3, January, 1960, and Charles A, Myers, Industrial Relations in 
India, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1958. See also Van D, Kennedy, “The Sources 
and Evolution of Indian Labour Relations Policy,” South Asian Series, Center for South 
Asian Studies, University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 1965. 

“ India, First Roe Yeor Plan, p, 573. 

In his article just cited, Monroe Berkowitz comments on this statement; “In a 
sense, this is like having one’s cake and eating it too. Once the state intervene.s to 
provide a forum for the compulsory adjudication of disputes, the parties are left with 
no real incentive to bargain collectively to resolve their differences,’^ 

* India, First Fine Year Elan, Draft Outline, p, 182, 
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active socialist politician with a strong anti-Communist and pro-Western 
bent. He advocates for the trade unions a role similar to the one they play 
in the Soviet Union, and considers it appropriate for all underdeveloped 
countries: 

In the West, unions have either been political adjuncts for the Communist or 
Socialist parties, as instruments for power, or more usually, economic institutions 
to raise wages and protect the workers against the authority of the employer. 
Neither of these roles is possible, I believe, in underdeveloped countries, There 
the chief problem is economic growth, and tlierefore, the major question for 
unions is subordination of immediate wage gains and similar considerations to 
the development of the country.... 

In these particular circumstances, the role the trade unions can most usefully 
play may be as follows; 

1. Observing self-imposed wage restraint on all levels; 

2. Educating their members to give up extra-spendthrift habits of the labor 
class; 

3. Encouraging small-savings among the classes; 

4. Increasing the labor productivity through propaganda; 

5. Settling fte differences through the legally instituted machinery based on 
the principles of conciliation and/or arbitration; 

6. Helping the displaced labor thrown out of employment as a result of 
rationalization by inducing them to take Gaining in new skills in the institu¬ 
tions set up by the Government or State management; 

7. Initiating cooperative action in the enforcement of minimum wages; 

8. Inducing the labor class to effectively participate in social security and 
provident fund schemes; and 

9. Sharing in the profits on an acceptable basis, while apportioning a signifi¬ 
cant percentage of profit to plow the profits back into the industries they 
own. 

The economic implications of such trade union behavior are twofold: (1) to 
restrict consumption, and (2) to bring about an increase in the desired levels of 
production.^ 

A trade union movement along these Hnes is ideologically almost indis¬ 
tinguishable from that of the Soviet Union. 

12 The Basic Dilemma of Inequality 

Efforts to create machinery for self-government, cooperation, and popu¬ 
lar participation without changing the basic social and economic structure 
are essentially attempts to bypass the equality issue. And this attempt to 
evade the problem of inequality is in large part responsible for the failure 
of these reform policies. As a United Nations team of experts on an evalua- 

‘ Asoka Mehta, “The Mediating Role of the Trade Union in Underdeveloped Com- 
tries,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. VI, No, I, October, 1957, 

pp. 16-18, 
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tion mission to India expressed it; "A real community of interests between 
moneylender and debtor, between landowner and sharecropper, who re¬ 
ceives half of the crop while bearing the entire cost of cultivation, is ob¬ 
viously not easy to establish/'^ This issue is here presented as a dilemma 
-indeed, the basic dilemma of the ideology and policy of democratic 
planning - because it is difficult to see how, given the political and social 
conditions in India and the other South Asian countries, a very different 
policy could have been followed.^ 

In Chapter 16 we showed how a very radical egalitarian ideology has 
been officially adopted, In the discussion of democratic planning this 
radical egalitarian ideology is upheld most uncompromisingly by those 
who are most devoted to the Gandhian tradition in the Bhoodan move¬ 
ment. They are frank, as indeed was Gandhi, both in recognizing the in¬ 
egalitarian structure of the villages and in acknowledging the failure of 
the efforts to produce change. They are convinced that first there must 
be a full-scale revolution,® which will abolish caste and private ownership 
of land. In the Gandhian tradition this is supposed to come about without 
coercion, through a change of heart,^ 

Prior to independence, Nehru had been as radical as Gandhi in de¬ 
manding a social and economic revolution, abolishing “most of the priv¬ 
ileges and property rights that exist to-day.”® But he was less certain than 
Gandhi about the possibility of there being a revolution without the use 
of force.® Moreover, he held that coercion associated with democratically 


‘ United Nations, EepoH of a Community Development Evaluation Mission in India, 
November 23, 19S8-April 3, 1959, TAO/IND/31, August 17, 1959, p. 41, See also 
Gerald D. Berreinan, “Caste and Community Development,” Human Organization, Vol. 
22, No, 1, Spring, 1963. 

“ This theme will he developed further in Chapter 26, Sections 18-20. 

“ You take the village as it is and you give it the right of electing the panchayat 
and carrying on certain functions and duties. What will happen in such a village? 
.,. the dominant castes or a few leading families or the bullies will capture the pan- 
chayats, arid run them for their own use. Therefore, there is need for a revolution be¬ 
fore the foundational units of democracy could be created,” (Narayan, Eomards a 
New Society, p, 94,) 


* "In the beautiful revolution of gramdan, ownership was not abolished by force of 
any kind, but freely surrendered to the communily. The outward social change was 
accoimanied with inward human change, It was an example of what Gandhiji meant 
by a double revolution. In place of social tensions, conflicts and tyrannies, there were 
freedom and mutual goodwill and accord, making it possible for an unprecedented 
output of free collective initiative and endeavour.” {Ibid., p. 43,) 

'Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography, The Bodley Head, London, 1953, p, 548, 
He asked; "Has the present social or economic system a right to exist if it is unable to 
improve greatly the condition of the masses? Does any other system give promise of 
this widespread betterment? How far wiE a mere political change bring radical im¬ 
provement? If vested interests come in the way of an eminently desirable change, is 
it wise or moral to attempt to preserve them at the cost of mass misery and poverty?” 

During Ore past few years in India, ever since the idea of radical social changes 
has assuined importance here, it has often been stated that such a change necessarily 
involves the use of violence and cannot therefore be advocated,... It is quite possible 
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decided reforms was legitimate: “Democracy indeed means the coercion 
of the minority by the majority.”'^ He also recognized the tendency of the 
privileged classes to exploit Gandhi’s gospel of non-violence in order to 
prevent the social and economic revolution to which it was intended to 
be the means: “Instead of a real change of the social order, stress is laid 
on charity and benevolence within the existing system, the vested in¬ 
terests remaining where they were.”® 

As a practical politician in independent India, Nehru chose to fol¬ 
low—or felt forced to follow-just such an opportunistic compromise. 
The Bhoodan movement is too cherished to be opposed by any national 
leader. Therefore, though practically inconsequential, it is generally 
hailed as a force for good. Vinoba is exalted as a philosopher-saint, the 
keeper of the nation’s conscience. This fits in well with the common re¬ 
tention of the uncompromising egalitarian credo in the face of increasing 
inequality which we pointed to in Chapter 16,® High ideals, even if un¬ 
realized, are deemed of value.'* 

In discussions of tire practical issues of rural uplift and democratic 
planning, it is often stressed that the institutions for self-government 
and cooperation should embrace all members of the villages;® this desire 

that a solution of the social problem cannot be brought about without violence at some 
stage, for it seems certain that the privileged classes will not hesitate to use violence to 
maintain their favoured position. But, in theory, if it is possible to bring about a 
great political change by a non-violent technique, why should it not be equaEy pos¬ 
sible to effect a radical social change by this method?” (ibid., pp. 546-547.) 

'M„p,543. 

-M.,p,549, 

‘ Of Vinoba and his followers in the Bhoodan movement, Nehru wrote in On Com¬ 
munity Development: “It is obvious that no Government can go about a,sking peo¬ 
ple to give up tlieir land. It cannot be a governmental policy. You cannot base your 
policy on people giving up their land all over the counby and, if not all over the 
country, you cannot pick up people and ask them to do it. But I have no doubt in 
my mind that Aeharya Vinoba’s movement has a great significance, practically for 
what it achieves, and for the new psychology that it creates in regard to land and 
landholdings; it weakens a little the terrific passion for private possession of land, 
and that is a good tiring. Therefore, I for my part, and certain others, welcome it and 
in a distant way try to encourage it by our sympatliy..,, Vinoba’s movement is essen¬ 
tially in the right direction, both from what it achieves and from the happiness it cre¬ 
ates. What is Vinoba’s ideal, is my ideal also.” (On Community Development, rev. ed.. 
Government of India, Delhi, 1958, p, 48,) 

* “I suppose there is hardly a country - and I mean no disrespect to other countries 
- which has such high ideals as India, And I may add that there is hardly a country 
where the gap between ideals and performance is so big as in India, So it is a danger¬ 
ous thing to talk big and then not be able to come anywhere near your objective. 
Nevertheless, occasionally one has even to gaze at the stars even though one may 
not reach them. Merely to lower your ideals because you think they are too high is 
not right, even tlrough you might not quite achieve those ideals,” {Ibid., p. 10.) 

“ “It has been recognised that unless there is comprehensive village planning which 
takes into account the needs of the entire communily, weaker sections like tenant- 
cultivators, landless workers and artisans may not benefit sufficiently from assistance 
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is one motivation for the choice of the village as the basic unit for the nevi' 
institutions. Although it is recognized that the institutions for self-govern- 
ment and cooperation would work better in a more egalitaiian society^ 
it is, at the same time, assumed that the mere creation of panchayats and 
cooperatives with formally democratic constitutions will bring about 
greater equality. The hope is that the democratic process will result in 
special consideration for the poorer and weaker; the privileged will be 
induced to forfeit their privileges and enter into truly democratic coop¬ 
eration with the unprivileged.^ This line of thought can be said to be the 
official creed; it is supported hy Gandhi’s trust in non-violent social 
change, when the people can be brought to work together, But there are 
also distinguished participants in the public debate who regard a greater 
degree of equality as a pre-condition for successful democratic planning, 
Among these is D. R. Gadgil, He characterizes Gandhism as “little more 
than revivalism” and holds that tire failure of Gandhi’s approach “lay es¬ 
sentially in not recognizing the need for thoroughly demolishing the older 
institutional and class forms before a new synthesis could be attempted,”® 
Another who stresses the need for a radical approach to the equality 
problem is U, N. Dhebar: 

The village panchayats can grow and can become the medium for the achieve¬ 
ment of a Socialistic Pattern of Society in terms of the Avadi Congress Resolu¬ 
tion only when the State intensifies the great efforts it has already made to 
provide for the removal of social injustices by legislation. Social equality in 
fact is the sine qua non for the successful carrying through of our great ex¬ 
periment of Village Panchayats.* 

And Malaviya in his comprehensive work on the village panchayats in 
India states; 

In the absence of economic justice, our Village Panchayats will fail to secure 
the cooperation of the masses for development activities and will never become 
the nerve centres of rural progress. For, the average villager will remain 

provided by the Government. The national extension movement aims at reaching every 
family in the village.” (India, Second Five Year Flan, p. iSO,) 

“ . . . tlie Community Development movement can he successful only if all fam¬ 
ilies in villages are assisted to improve their condition. If the benefits are confined to 
a section of dm community, the movement will have failed to achieve its primary ob¬ 
jective and justify its existence.” (Krishnamachari, Planning in India, p. 272,) 

.. co-operation thrives best in homogeneous groups in which there are no large 
inequalities.” (India, Second Fine Year Flan, p, 179,) 

*''The ideals that the existing leadership in the village should take upon itself the 
duty of improving the lot of weaker sections of the village community, and that thus, 
while peroetuating itself, it should tiy to promote gradually economic development and 
help estahlish a more egalitarian society.” (R. K. Patch, "Village Cooperatives and 
Development,” Economic Weekly, July 23,1980, p, 1153.) 

'D. R, Gadgil, Economic Policy and Development {A Collection of Writings), 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, 1955, p, 150, 

* Dhebar, "Introduction,” in Malaviya’s Village Panchayats in India, p. xiii. 
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hesitant or indiEerent towards any programs of development unless he were 
assured a share in it. A correct land policy would remove the last vestiges of 
vested interest which are faying to entrench themselves in places of authority 
the Panchayats provide and thus impede national progress,* 

In India s peculiar ideological situation, such statements can be made, 
and approved of, by politicians and administrators, the intellectual elite, 
and the entire hterate public; but few would back practical measures de¬ 
signed to realize these ideals. The direction of development, as we have 
noted,® is contrary to their ideals. But even apart from that, “the villagers 
are asked to cooperate today, not tomorrow, and today they are deeply 
divided by great economic inequalities and intense communal affiliations. 
The fact is that the public does not possess that capacity for a village¬ 
wide solidarity and organization which may arise in some distant future 
if and when the conditions of village-society have been transformed,”® 

We turn now from ideologies to policies. As we have said, all the meas¬ 
ures intended to ensure democratic planning fundamentally ignore the 
equality issue. Although every attempt is made to coordinate these pol¬ 
icies — to the extent that it is difficult to distinguish among the activities 
carried on under the three labels of panchayat raj, cooperatives, and 
community development - they have been kept entirely separate from 
land and tenancy reform policies. The rationale of this division is hardly 
ever discussed.* Presumably the combination of democratic planning 
measures with controversial issues would endanger their wholehearted ac¬ 
ceptance in the villages. Land and tenancy reforms, wliich would cut 
away tlie roots of the inegalitarian structure of the Indian villages, have 
been thwarted by the state legislators, the administrators, and those in 
power in the villages, and as a result have been rather ineffective,® 

More important is the fact that rural uplift measures have themselves 

* Village Panchayats in India, pp. 719-720. 

’ Chapter 12, Sections 7-8; Chapter 16, Sections 6-8; and see Chapter 26, Part III. 

'Reinhard Bendix, “Public Authority in a Developing Political Community: Hie 
Case of India,” Institute of Industrial Relations and Institute of International Studies, 
Reprint No, 208, Berkeley, Calif,, 1963, p. 75. 

* See, however. Chapter 26, Section 18. Gadgil notes that “the present programme 
of land reform in India does not bear to any significant extent on tie structure or size 
of the unit of agricultural production.” (Economic Policy and Development, p. 220.) 

He explains (p. 223): “The Community Projects are supposed to be the special 
field of me Planning Commission and great reliance is placed on them in relation to 
agricultural development in the future. Not only do these projects pay no attention 
to land reform or land distribution but even experimentation in relation to land man¬ 
agement appears to find no place in them. The complete absence of any attention to 
it in the programme of community projects is evidenced by its not having been neces¬ 
sary to devote any attention to the subject in the Evaluation Report on the first year’s 
working of these projects. And the later report of the Evaluation Organization, Com¬ 
munity Projects - First Reactions’ contains enough evidence to show how the project 
authorities completely ignore land management and land reform problems.” 

' Chapter 26, Sections 12-17. 
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tended to benefit primarily those who are already better off than most, 
Although contrary to the objectives, this tendency is a natural, indeed a 
necessary, consequence of applying uplift policies in an inegalitarian so¬ 
ciety without prior or simultaneous efforts to break down the existing in¬ 
stitutional barriers to greater equality. For example, it is those who own 
land and other property, often the moneylenders themselves, who can use 
the credit cooperatives; or, equally self-defeating, these cooperatives are 
transformed into charitable agencies for the poor. The same is often true 
of other cooperatives. Again, property owners are the main beneficiaries of 
agricultural extension and most other work included in the community 
development programs. Volunteer work is tlien performed by unpaid or 
underpaid laborers for the benefit of others most of the time; this explains 
why it has proved increasingly difficult to elicit. In the election of pan- 
chayats and in the work itself, the tone is set by men who hold the pres¬ 
tige of caste and property and have some education and experience in 
leadership.* 


The whole system of administration encourages these tendencies. The 
administmtion itself has a strong hierarchical inheritance that no amount 
of sermonizing vill change, at least not rapidly. An American expert who 
has played a leading role in the development of community development 
in India, Douglas Ensminger of the Ford Foundation, had earlier warned 
against tlie caste-like attitudes of the civil servants responsible for initiating 
the program. He complained that “all too frequently the village worker is 
looked upon, and treated, as a low grade peon, not as a co-worker” and 
that the present caste system that operates within the administrative 
hierarchy is a further major deterrent to the success of the community pro¬ 
gramme. ^ V, T. Krishnamachari, the former vice-chairman of the Planning 
Commission, felt it necessary to speak plainly to recruits to the Indian 
administrative service: 


The greatest obstacle to development in India, in my view, has always been the 
mental distance between those who are “educated” and those who are not 
educated. I have an impression that this mental distance has been increasing 
in recent years. I should like you to have discussions among yourselves about the 
reasons for this and the ways of bridging the gulf. I have referred to this to 
emphasize a point which I consider of supreme importance. We all know that 
80 percent of the people in India depend on agriculture and allied occupations 
for their livelihood and 70 percent actually live in villages. For many years all 
of you will be engaged in administration in rural areas. It is, therefore, essential 
that you should have the proper intellectual and emotional approach to the 
wUageRud the villager and get to know him and his difficulties - get to know 
what village life means and the place of village life in India.^ 


* Chapter 26, Sections 18-20; Chapter 7, Section 5, 

“"Some Weak Spots in Programme Operation,” in Kumhhetra-A 
Commmitij Umlopment in India, New Delhi, 1955, pp. 459 f. 
^Planning in India, ip. 252. 
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But these attitudes within the administration are too deeply rooted to be 
easily reformed. 

It becomes part of the working of such a system of attitudes that those 
at the lowest levels are determined to preserve status when they move 
into the villages, Tlieir attitude creates obvious social barriers and ac¬ 
counts for the frequent complaint, in writings on community develop¬ 
ment, that the administrators remain aloof from the people.* 

But this is only part of the story. The important point is that they are 
much more aloof from the broad masses than from the village upper 
crust.*^ And this failure is not fully explained by those defects in the atti¬ 
tudes of the administrators to which Indians and Western observers often 
attribute it. Imagine an agricultural extension officer, or a village, block, 
or district officer, who is ideally trained, dedicated, and intent on doing 
his very best. Let us even suppose he is free of any caste prejudices and 
committed to the official goal of a society free from caste and class. As¬ 
sume that one such worker comes to a village. Can he be expected to go 
to the huts of the untouchables and try to rouse them to revolt against 
oppression and exploitation? Would he not be driven out of the village? 

‘“It seemed to us that an invisible wall separated them [the villagers and gov¬ 
ernment officials] as if they were men of two different worlds; they had a common job 
to do but did not mingle,” (Woytinsky, Indio: The Awakening Giant, p, 119,) 

“Tlie most important gap that must be jumped by any extension program is the gap 
between the lowest civil service level (often the siibdistrict) and the village level 
This is the gap most likely to separate more or less educated, modem, Westernized, 
professionalized Indonesians from more or less uneducated, traditional local people.” 
(Robert B. Textor, Notes on Indonesion Villagers' Participation in Programmes to 
Modernize Rural Life, Cornell Research Centre, Bangkok, 1955, roneod, pp, 18-19.) 

“The aloofness of workers, their lack of interest in and lack of understanding of 
the people’s requirements and viewpoint, their lack of practical experience and their 
disinclination to do actual work in the field, were some of the causes for people’s lack 
of confidence in govemmeirt. One chief tnducement for seeking government service 
was to avoid village life, to avoid muddy and soiled-hands involvement, 

"Critical among other factors was this: orders were handed down to field workers 
as to amounts and types of work to be done, by upper persons who had never 
aotuaRy done such work and whose time and other estimates were quite unrealistic. 
The fleldworker who knew something about the villager was not consulted, and 
therefore had no moral commitment or .spiritual involvement in the work. He had no 
opportunity to state his case, had not the courage or initiative to fay to insist on mak¬ 
ing himself heard. He was willing to make whatever show he could for the very oc¬ 
casional, well-announced visits of upper people. They, in turn, were willing to accept 
this show, and there was considerable deception and self-deception all around-ex¬ 
cept among the village people who were aware that not much was happening that 
benefited mem. One might go so far as to say that this was typical of the preawaken¬ 
ing period of Indian work.” (Mayer and associates, Pilot Project, India, pp. 17-18.) 

“ As a study of the community development effort in Uttar Pradesh has noted: “The 
Village Level Workers often contact a few individuals of the middle or upper class 
peasantry, get indents from them, keep implements with them, and confine their work 
to this class, which is hardly 20 percent of tlie village population. They no longer hold 
public meetings, nor do they explain their functions to the people in general. Some 
panchayat meetings are held from time to time to explain tlie development program, 
but ffie whole village does not attend them.” (Mayer and associates. Pilot Project, 
Ina’ifl, p. 111.) 
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Would not his superiors ~ whom we assume to be endowed with the same 
virtues - discharge him for incompetence? And would not their reaction 
he correct? After all, he is not sent out to start a revolution on behalf of 
the government, but to accomplish something practical And surely this 
is more likely to result from an approach to the better educated, the 
leading villagers, which in practice means the propertied class, most of 
whom belong to the dominant castes. It is with them he can work and it 
is they who have an interest in his work, since they are usually the ones 
who benefit by it, He makes the obvious choice, Is it not therefore under¬ 
standable that the ordinary villagers consider him to be a government 
agent and all the new institutions to be government agencies, in no 
fundamental sense their own? The logic of tire situation accounts for the 
exclusion of the poorer villagers from the program - except as potential 
voluntary laborers and recipients of some of the crumbs. It also explains 
why the results are so insignificant and so delayed, Substantial rapid de¬ 
velopment would require especially that the backward groups begin to 
have their own ambitions, but the present political, social, and economic 
setting does not foster this change. 

The Indian Journal of Adult Education devoted an issue to the problem 
of caste in the program of community development. The discussion is re¬ 
vealing. The introductory article stresses the failure of the community de¬ 
velopment program "to remove the sources of caste tensions or to lift the 
rural community out of the narrow grooves of caste perspectives which 
set the sights for social and political conduct in rural areas,Another con¬ 
tributor warns that social workers in rural and urban areas should not dis¬ 
count caste as a social force,^ The first contributor, turning to ameliora¬ 
tive measures, advises the utmost circumspection and gradualism in 
attempting to deal with the problems surrounding untouchability: 

... it would be unwise for the authorities concerned to set social workers, sucli 
as social education organisers or community development workers, on the task 
of social reform right at the outset of their career in villages.... No wanton or 
deliberate violence, however well-intentioned, to their dearly held or deeply 
cherished beliefs, traditions, attitudes and values, would serve the purpose the 
social worker may have in mind. It will only antagonise the local community or 
a section thereof against him and his other work in the field of social service 
and social education may suffer, sometimes irretrievably. This would hold true 
even as regards his work for the practical removal of untouchability, in spite of 
the law being in his favour.^ 

A concrete example of what can be done is added; 

Jal F. Bulsara, Notes and Comments on Social Education and Castel.sra,” Indian 
Journal of Adult Education, Vol. XIX, No. 3, October, 1958, p, i. 

“ P, G, Shah, “Caste and Social Education - Sublimation of the Caste Impulse.” 

“ Bulsara, "Notes and Comments,” pp, 10-11. 
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Supposing the local high caste is not allowing the Harijans to draw water from 
the village well, the social worker will have to be extra tactful to sound the 
local elders to find out if they could suggest any solution. He will not rush the 
matter but by helping the caste elders in other substantial ways persuade them 
to help their weaker brethren, whose need for clean, wholesome water is as 
great as their own. By appealing to their goodwill and generosity and their 
sweet reasonableness, he may be able to find a workable compromise or solution, 
which he would not be able to do by a direct attack on the hoary institution of 
caste tradition, by being violent or even logical in argument, or by a threat of 
the consequences of legal action. 

Western observers demonstrate much ambivalence toward this prob¬ 
lem. On the one hand, the great interest shown in Western (but not in 
Communist) countries in community development and in similar pol- 
cies is partly due to the conservative character of this movement. On the 
other hand, most competent Western observers feel that the forces of 
conservatism are already too strong and that the South Asian countries, 
to avoid revolutions, must reform the inegalitarian structure of the vil¬ 
lages, which is hindering development. They regret, for instance, that the 
efforts toward land refonn and tenancy legislation have been obstructed. 
Still there has been very little determined criticism, and the equality issue 
is studiously avoided when community development, cooperation, and 
rural uplift generally are under discussion,^ It is evident that diplomacy has 
been a major concern in most of the writings on the various programs of 
democratic planning,^ 



13 The Dilemma of Voluntariness 

The dilemma of “voluntariness” is obscured by the widespread con¬ 
fusion of three altogether different meanings of the term. As we shall see, 
this confusion conceals a real dilemma that cannot be easily resolved un¬ 
der persisting political, social, and economic conditions in South Asia, 

One meaning of “voluntariness” is tliat democratic planning requires 
the people’s participation and initiative, not in a distant future, but as 
early as possible in the course of creating the new institutions for self- 
government and cooperation. So far we have used the word in this 
sense. It is clear that a high degree of voluntary participation and initia¬ 
tive is essential to the success of planning. Fundamentally, the problem of 
planning is how to induce people to participate and cooperate in remedy¬ 
ing all the less satisfactory conditions that make a country underde- 

‘ The Ford Foundation Team, for instance, in its discussion of community develop¬ 
ment and cooperation has entirely bypassed the issue; see Ford Foimdation, Agricul¬ 
tural Production Team, Report on India's Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It, pp. 36^S. 

“Prologue, Section 4. 
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veloped, This holds true, independent of the form of government; Ae 
Communist governments employ their state and party apparatus to “en¬ 
thuse” people - in the Indian expression - to carry out their development 
policies, sometimes with considerable success. Like the South Asian gov¬ 
ernments, they too struggle against the danger that the people may be¬ 
come so dependent on the state as to cease tackling their problems with 
local initiative,* They have the same interest in mobilizing and training 
local leaders, A Chinese Communist could use unchanged Krishna- 
machari’s prescript for making democratic planning more efficient in In- 
dia; 

There should be the widest possible discussion with the people in the villages 
and they should be educated in their duties as members of panchayats and co¬ 
operatives, Also, members of panchayat committees and directors of co-opera¬ 
tives should receive special instruction in the duties which would fall to them, 
There should also be an effort made to train up four or five young men in every 
village for the duties of panchayat secretaries and secretaries of co-operatives,^ 

Before the border conflict strained political relations with China in 1962, 
this was officially recognized in India to a greater extent than in the West, 

To a visiting team from India, such as ours, who are used to individual cul¬ 
tivation, the Chinese success appeared no less than a miracle, ... A revolution 
is afoot in the countryside, the dominant motive of which is not fear but a 
ferment in people’s minds which no administration by itself could have brought 
about. China presented a spectacle of self-sacrificing and disciplined leader¬ 
ship actuated by high motives of a quick build-up of their country into a 
powerful industrialised, and modem State, marching forward in full confidence 
and persuading the people in accepting a new way of life,® 

The second meaning attached to the term “voluntariness” is that the 
entire planning and development process should take place within a 
democratic political framework. Naturally, this is especially stressed in 
India, which has retained a parliamentary system of government at both 
tlie Union and the state levels and has passed laws providing that members 
of village panchayats be elected on the basis of universal suffrage. But in 
all the other South Asian countries, even those where the forms of political 
democracy have been relinquished, there is a pretense that the regime is 
“democratic” in the sense that it attempts to conform to the needs and 

'Theproblem has been seriously recognized in Indiai ",,, the working of the two 
Hans has, , , shown that, despite our intentions to the contrary, there is greater and 
ever-increasing dependence of the people on the State not only in relation to the major 
needs but for the normal needs which can be met with some effort comparatively 
easily through local initiative and through local available resouroes.” (Dhebar, “Ap¬ 
proach to the Plan,” Oofi/Seminar,p, 51,) 

^ Kiishnamacliari, Planning in India, p. 267. 

“ India, Government of. Planning Commission, Report of the Indian Delegation to 
China on Agrarian Cooperatives, New Delhi, May, 1957, pp. 86,94, 
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desires of the people,* It is apparent that even in India the references to 
political democracy in connection with the institutions of self-government 
and cooperation are vague and mainly ornamental This is only natural 
when we consider that any government, however constituted, must do its 
utmost to secure the willing and, as far as possible, enthusiastic support of 
villagers for its policies in order to engender development. 

Wlien political democracy is discussed and given a definite content, it 
implies either a limiting condition for egalitarian reforms or the third 
meaning-which is that the participation and cooperation of the people 
shall be sought without resort to compulsion.® In India the Gandhian tra¬ 
dition of resisting the use of coercion and compulsion and relying on non¬ 
violent means is strong. There is, however, a basic dilemma implied in 
the third meaning of “voluntariness”: to what extent should compulsory 
prescriptions and regulations be used when the tasks of rural uplift and 
planning for development are approached? On the one hand - and Nehru 
was particularly apt to stress this - there is room in a democracy, as in 
every orderly state, for compulsion. In “Strategy of the Third Plan,” 
Nehru said; 

. . . remember, there are a hundred and one things in a state which are done 
by compulsion. Taxation is compulsion; if we have controls it will be com¬ 
pulsion. You are compelled to go by the left of tlie road and not by the right. 
That is the compulsion of the rules of the road, In an organised state, there are so 
many rules and regulations which you have to follow or pay the penalty for not 
following them.® 

On the other hand, there is the desire to avoid compulsion and to work 
exclusively by means of persuasion and incentives. 

India has definitely leaned toward the latter choice, to an extent that 
must seem extraordinary to a foreign observer, whether from a Western 

' "The vanguard and custodian of a Socialist Democratic State are primarily peas¬ 
ants and workers, but the middle strata and those who will work with integrity and 
loyalty for the general weal also participate,” 

“ .,, the Revolutionary Council is resolved to march unswervingly and arm-in-arm 
with the people.” 

“The Revolutionary Council reaffirms and declares again that it will go forward 
hand-in-hand with the people,” ( The Burmese Way to Socialism, Policy Declaration 
Issued by Revolutionary Council, of the Union of Burma, April 30, 1962, quoted in 
New Times [Moscow], No. 20, May 16,1962, pp. 17,16, and 19.) 

Similar statements, though adjusted to the particular situation and trend and to a 
differently developed pattern of speech, can be quoted from policy declarations in 
Indonesia, Thailand, and Pakistan. 

' An official statement to this effect appears in the very first Indian planning docu¬ 
ment; “Planning in a democratic set-up implies the minimum use of compulsion or 
coercion for bringing about a realignment of production forces, (India, First Five 
Year Flan, Draft Outtine,p.iB.) 

“ Jawaharlal Nehru, “Strategy of the Third Plan,” in India, Government of, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, Trohlems in the Third Plan — A Critical Miscellany, 
Delhi, 1961, p, 41, 
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or a Communist country. The other countries in South Asia have made a 
similar choice. There is in all respects extreme laxity, and government 
policy is continually trying to do things by using the carrot rather than 
the stick. Wlien military regimes took over in Burma and Pakistan, they 
at first made an appeal for greater discipline and some efforts to compel 
the people to observe traffic rules, to keep the streets clean, and to stop 
tax evasion, black-marketeering, cormption, and other irregularities typ¬ 
ical of the “soft state,But these efforts were not very persistent, and in 
any case were not aimed at changing the behavior of the masses in the 
villages. 

It must be observed that this preference is not logically or factually 
identical with the two other meanings. It is obviously not identical with 
political democracy. All these countries, whether or not they have a 
democratic system of government, have generally placed fewer obliga¬ 
tions on their citizens, and have enforced even these obligations 
much less effectively, than have the Western democracies. Neither is this 
avoidance of compulsion identical with the first sense of ‘ voluntariness. 
There is no reason to believe that complete abstention from establishing 
and enforcing rules increases the likelihood of voluntary participation. 
Rather, the masses become cynical and disinterested, particularly if they 
recognize the government’s failure to enforce greater equality. The shock 
of receiving die advantages of social and economic reforms might really 
“enthuse” the masses. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is in the whole region a system¬ 
atic blending of the three meanings of “voluntariness,” As lucid a thinker 
as Nehru indulged in combining the terms “democratically,” “coopera¬ 
tively,” “peacefully,” “non-violently,” “without compulsion,” “without 
regimentation.” These value-loaded words are used as a general defense 
for policies adopted and as shields that restrict these policies to exhorta¬ 
tion, education, training, and subsidies. To add to the confusion, this mix¬ 
ture of unclear conceptions of voluntariness is commonly represented as 
constituting a stand against Communism and. especially, against terror 
and regimentation.^ Everyone concerned with preventing the use of 
power to induce egalitarian reforms, and all those who are aware of the 
pohtical and institutional obstacles to such use, acquire an interest in 
this rationalizing interpretation. In tire cold war, not only the confession 
of anti-Communisffl but also the stand against compulsion, and indeed 
the whole ideology of democratic planning, is generally accepted with 

'Section 14, 

' “In totalitarian countries the mobilization of the people is achieved through au¬ 
thoritarian methods, India is wedded to democracy and it is, therefore, essential to 
find a substitute for trained party cadres in totalitarian countries in the form of very 
wide decentralization of political and economic power through the organization of 

S le’s institutions at the village level,” (Shrinan Narayan, “Problems of Agricul- 
Production," A.I.C.C, Economic Review, August 22,1960, p. 10.) 
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sympathy and approval by Westerners who fear that some South Asian 
countries will “go Communist.” Moreover, leaders in the European Com¬ 
munist countries, who also have a stake in appearing “democratic” and in 
claiming the support of their people, are certainly hesitant to advise these 
countries to use more compulsion; they probably also believe that this 
could not be done until after a revolution, which they are careful not to 
propagate at this stage. So the whole discussion remains in unresolved 
confusion. 


The real and very serious dilemma covered up by this verbal fuzziness 
about the ideal of voluntariness is that there is little hope in South Asia 
for rapid development without greater social discipline. To begin with, 
in the absence of more discipline - which will not appear without regula¬ 
tions backed by compulsion - all measures for rural uplift will be largely 
ineffective. In principle, discipline can be effected within the framework 
of whatever degree of political democracy a country can achieve; in the 
end nothing is more dangerous for democracy than lack of disciphne.^ 
But the political and social conditions in these countries block the enact¬ 
ment of regulations that impose greater obligations; even when laws are 
enacted, they cannot be easily enforced. 

It should be possible, however, both for the indigenous intellectual 
elite who establish the ideology in the region and for the outside observer 
to clarify concepts and not to conceal factual diflficulties in romantically 
confused verbiage. To do so could be of practical importance, in terms 
of conclusions aWt how to overcome by government policy, pmposively 
and gradually, the inhibitions and obstacles to effective reform, and even, 
in the best of cases, how to accomplish this without relinquishing the basic 
tenets in the accepted democratic ideology. 


14 The Paramount Dilemma of the “Soft State' 

The several dilemmas touched on in the preceding six sections are in¬ 
terrelated. They all branch out from the dilemma of voluntariness, which 
in turn is explained by the complex of social conditions that we have re¬ 
ferred to as the “soft state.” A few additional comments on this aspect of 
social reality in South Asia seem an appropriate introduction to the next 
chapter, where we shall analyze the general type of operational controls 
used in planning for development. 

When we characterize these countries as “soft states” we mean that, 

' Occasionally, though ever less frequently, this warning is sounded by a Western 
writer! “By refusing to accept a limited, democratic coercion, the community mav 
make necessary for itself the unlimited coercions of totalitarian Government. (Mau¬ 
rice Zinlcin, Development for Free Asia, p, 82.) 
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throughout the region, national governments require extraordinarily little 
of their citizens. There are few obligations either to do things in the 
interest of the community or to avoid actions opposed to that interest. 
Even those obligations that do exist are enforced inadequately if at all. 
Tlris low level of social discipline is one of the most fundamental differ¬ 
ences between the South Asian countries today and Western countries at 
the beginning of their industrialization. Pre-industrial European societies 
had widely ramifying and stratified systems of obligations defining, 
often in considerable detail, the duties of different categories of village 
inhabitants regarding the construction and upkeep of roads, bridges, and 
waterworks; the prevention and control of forest fires; policing the local 
community; participation in the country’s defense, and so on. Custom 
regulated the use of land and the employment of the work force. Even 
in pagan times in Scandinavia and in some other parts of Europe, many 
of these rules were transferred from the realm of observed customs to 
that of formal law, enforced by courts. There is reason to believe that in 
pre-colonial times South Asia had somewhat similar systems of obliga¬ 
tions - although the attribution of modern Western political democracy 
and cooperation to the pre-colonial South Asian village is as far from 
reality as it would be for a village in pre-feudal and feudal Europe, In 
botli regions, these networks of obligations preseiwed the status cjuo; they 
were defined mainly in terms of relations between individuals and families 
rather than in terms of a common community interest. But even in South 
Asia they did insure the upkeep of roads, canals, water tanks, and other 
facilities whose use was shared. In a sense, though not in the modern one, 
the villages were undoubtedly “integrated.” In South Asia as in Europe, 
these observed obligations usually fell most heavily on the poorer strata 
of the population - although with great differences between countries and 
over time. Whether on the whole they articulated a less egalitarian .so¬ 
ciety than in Europe is uncertain but not important in the present context. 
In both regions there was probably considerable laxity, and much arbitrari¬ 
ness, in the observance of the obligations, not least in those countries 
where the social and economic inequalities were greatest. Cruelty toward 
the lower strata was accompanied by petty obstructionism and indisci¬ 
pline on their part and indulgence on the part of the privileged groups in 
low, levels of performance, efficiency, and punctuality. 

The present difference between Europe and South Asia came about 
gradually. In Western Europe, despite periods of decay, the long-run 
trend has been toward perfection of these systems of obligations and 
their transformation from a network of individual relationships into 
obligations to the community.' From the beginning, even frontier settle- 

^ This was one aspect of the sooio-cultural evolution by way of Mercantilism .ml 
Liberalism, industrialization and urbanization, which macro-sociologists have variously 
referred to as tlie shift from “status” to “contract,” from “mechanical” to “organized ’ 
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ments in the New World equipped themselves with a modem communitv 
organization. The recent Western development of the welfare state ImsfA 
on political democracy has meant, not least in regard to these earlier sys¬ 
tems of community obligations, a radical step toward their more precise 
definition, a sharp reduction in laxity and arbitrariness, and a more just dis¬ 
tribution of the burdens according to people’s ability to shoulder them. 
Today nobody, rich or poor, escapes these systems of strengthened com¬ 
munity controls. 

South Asia has not experienced a similar evolution from the primitive and 
static village organization. Instead, as we have pointed out, colonialism or¬ 
dinarily led to a decay of the ancient village organization without the crea¬ 
tion of a substitute - though this was less true in Indonesia, for instance, 
tlian in Burma and the Indian subcontinent. The liberation movements 
were rebellions against authority, and disobedience to authority was their 
weapon. In India, Gandhi built a philosophy and a theory of political 
tactics on non-cooperation. In those South Asian countries that lacked a 
Gandhi or even a strong liberation movement, disobedience and non¬ 
cooperation were nevertheless a natural protest and defense against the 
enforced colonial power structure. The legacy is a set of anarchic attitudes 
with an ideological and emotional force deriving from memories of resist¬ 
ance against the colonial power, In the newly independent countries, this 
attitude is now being turned against their own authorities. It is mo.st ap¬ 
parent in India, When Prime Minister Nehru was asked: “Have you any 
trouble with the remains of the Satyagraha Technique you adopted to 
gain independence?” his answer was: 

It is a very interesting but rather intricate question. First of all, a country which 
for a whole generation practised a certain technique of opposition to the govern¬ 
ment, when it has its own government, it is not easy to shift over or to make 
people think differently. It may be their own government, but people still have 
the habit of thinking of opposing the government, Because for a whole gen¬ 
eration they thought so. Secondly, they are apt to adopt that technique, not 
rightly I think, but some variation of it, just to press on some complaint or 
something, which is sometimes apt to be a nuisance,' 

K. M. Panikkar is even more outspoken: 

More especially, picketing, mass Satyagraha, hunger strike and other similar 
weapons in the Gandhian armoury, though justifiable as peaceful methods of 
revolt against an oppressive alien regime which deprived people of their free¬ 
dom, could hardly be claimed as upholding liberal ideas or strengthening the 
democratic character of the national movement, Our experience of these methods 
after independence, when for getting every minor local complaint settled public 

solidarity, from "Gemeinschaft” to “Gesellschaft,’ etc. That .shift has not occurred in 
South Asia, or has done so very imperfectly. 

’ Information Service of India, Stockholm, Nehru in Scandinauia, 1958, p. 19. 
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men have advocated Satyagraha or gone on ‘fasts unto death,’ should amply 
prove that however much we might admire the Gandhian technique, we could 
not consider it as a welcome addition to our political taditiond 

The Satyagraha technique is only one manifestation of the disobedience 
to lawful audiority that is widespread tliroughout South Asia. As M, R. 
Masani points out: 

While, on the one hand, there is the cult of personality and submission to 
leaders without proper discussion and without proper criticism, on the other 
hand, we find an amount of indiscipline in our public life that is absolutely 
appalling. This has many manifestations, There is student indiscipline. It has 
become a chronic disease in our county. We also have become recently aware of 
trade union indiscipline. Illegal strikes are normal in our country and nothing 
very much happens to those who lead them, and so there are more illegal 
strikes encouraged by the immunity the t:ade union leaders who ignore the 
law, enjoy.^ 

From a Western point of view, the obvious solution to widespread and 
serious indiscipline might seem to be that the government should rapidly 
establish a rational system of community rules and see to it that they are 
properly enforced. Indeed, this would appear to be die most essential 
element in planning for development. There are, however, a number of 
reasons why such advice is difficult or impossible to follow in South Asia. 
First, there is the historical legacy. The colonial period destroyed the old 
structure of village “integration”; the fight for independence, and the fact 
of foreign govermnent itself, set in motion attitudes of resistance to author¬ 
ity. The inauguration of the "strong state” - which in principle, of coiu’se, 
could be democratic - is handicapped not only by the attitudes and insti¬ 
tutions in the villages, hut also by inhibitions of the ralers. Moreover, no 
South Asian countiy has an administration prepared to enforce new rules, 
even when these rules are not very revolutionary, Corruption, rampant at 
least on the lower levels even in colonial times,® is generally increasing and 


Defence of Liberalism, Asia Publishing House, New York, 
1962, p. 4, o ■ > 

M, R. Masani, in Afro-Asian Attitudes, Selections from Proceedings of Rhodes 
iemmar by Ayo Ogunslieyc et al, Congress for Cultural Freedom, New Delhi, 1961, 

.When the present writer once discussed the disturbed situation in a university 
with its vice-chancellor, he wa.s asked rhetorically; “What would you do in your coun¬ 
ty il you were heading a universiW and a student went on hunger strike?'^' The sira- 
ple answer was of course, dial it does not happen. Should it happen, nobody would 
identify himself wth that student; if he persisted and his behavior became a clanger 
0 himseh he would be taken to a hospital where he would be force-fed, and kept 
there until he had been cured of his asociality, That does not work, however, in 

The really serious thing is that indiscipline, is more or less condoned by most peo- 

. ^ his merits that he has led 

a demonstration or a strike or even tkat he has been arrested. 

“ Except in Indonesia; see above in Section 5, 
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takes the edge off commands from the central government,^ There is also 
an important ideological element among the inhibitions. As we have said, 
these new countries have generally accepted the egalitarian ideals of the 
Western democratic welfare state and the Communist countries. The fact 
that reforms in the interest of tlie underprivileged strata are largely 
tliwarted on the level of both legislation and implementation must make 
precisely those members of the government and the intellectual eHte who 
are most devoted to the egahtarian ideals wary of measures that would 
demand performance from the masses of poor people, 

Nonetheless, it is beyond doubt that rapid development will be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to engender without an increase in social discipline in all 
strata and even in the villages. It is therefore disturbing that all the 
plans are silent on this point. Even in India, where planning is a going 
concern and where successive plans have taken account of such a variety 
of relevant issues, one has to scrutinize the plans very closely indeed to 
find a few references to the need for regulations placing obligations on 
villagers; even these are apparently presented without much conviction 
and are not acted upon.^ On the whole, tire need for greater discipline is 
avoided in public discussion® - much more in fact than in Gandhi’s time, 


^ Chapter 20. 

“India’s Second Plan spoke of the “obligation to maintain reasonable standards of 
production [in agrioulturej and to preserve and develop the fertility of the soil,” and 
recommended land management legi.slation in the states to enforce this obligation. 
(India, Government of. Second Fine Year Flan, pp. 200 f.) The First Plan had made 
suggestions in the same direction. In a paper issued in 1963, J, S, Patel notes that such 
legislation “has been enacted only in two States and in one Union Territory and it 
has not been actually implemented, A large number of individual enactments for im¬ 
provement in agricultural production exist in States for certain specific purposes, such 
as utilisation of waste lands, adoption of improved seeds and soil conservation 
measures, maintenance of irrigation works, control of pests and diseases, etc. These acts 
are rarely enforced, , , . Legislation for the control of area under commercial crops 
which was enacted in tire State of Maharashtra was regarded as ineifective.” (“Agri¬ 
culture in India, Needs and Prospects,” World Food Congress, Washington, D.C., June 
4-18,1963, Summary of Proceedings on Agriculture of the United Nations Conference 
on the Application of Science and Technology for the Benefit of the Less Developed 
Areas, WFC/63/BP/UNCSAT. roneod, p. 75.) 

” The one exception was the reports of visitors to China before the border conflict 
made China unpopular. See India, Government of, Ministry of Food and Agricul¬ 
ture, Report of the Indian Delegation to China on Agricultural Planning and Tech¬ 
niques, July-August 1956, New Delhi, p, 196 et passim. 

Professor Mahalanobis had the following impressions on his arrival in China in 
1957 via Plong Kong; 

“Immediately we crossed the border at Shenchan there was a complete change. 
We became aware of something more orderly, more disciplined, and more dependable. 
The only word I can find is a higher level or more efficient state of social organiza¬ 
tion. The contrast I have in mind is not between capitalism and communism, I am 
aware of the same feeling of a higher level or state of social organization as soon as I 
reach Geneva or London, or even more vividly, when I am in New York. Crossing 
the border we had the same feeling of all activities going on with greater efficiency, 
and in a more orderly way. The train was scrupulously clean. In Peking most of the 
streets and houses are old and often dilapidated; hut everything was clean. There 
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for he often upbraided his people for laziness, uncleanliness, and general 
lack of orderliness. The general pattern is instead to pray for a new com¬ 
munity “spirit,” A statement by Asoka Mehta - now Minister of Planning 
- illustrates this dilemma; 

Is it possible to attempt socialist transformation without reviving the community 
spirit? It is true tliat there are marked inequalities and embedded injustices in 
the village; to soften them is the responsibility of the reformers and adminis¬ 
trators. The ameliorative measures will tend to remain on paper unless in the 
village an atmosphere responsive to changes prevails. How to evoke that at- 
mosphere.1 


were no fiies; and no fear of pickpockets. We also had a feeling that the people were 
working with a sense of responsibility, with some unit of purpose, and with the 
awareness of an orientation to some common aims and objectives. This was no doubt 
artly due to the fact that we were all the time moving among Government circles; 
ut we lliought that there was some change also among the wider public. 

“This higher level or more eflioient state of social organization must have been 
brought about at least pardy by political pressure or even by the fear of physical 
force. It is not neeessaw for mC to discuss or to expre.ss any views on this point. I am 
simply registering the fact that China seemed to us to have attained a level of social 
organization which is comparable to West European countries, North America, or 
USSR (and possibly Japan, which I have not yet visited),” (P. C. Malahanobis, 
Some Impressions of a Visit to Chirm, June 19-July 11,1957, roneod, p, 13,) 

‘ Studies in Asian Socialism, p, 215, 
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OPERATIONAL CONTROLS 
OVER THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR 


In Appendix 4 we point out that the development plans of the South 
Asian countries are constructed as financial plans and that in essence they 
have the still narrower scope of fiscal plans, focussed on public expendi¬ 
ture and, in particular, public investment. We there discuss in some detail 
the shortcomings of that approach to planning, noting that there is little 
real coordination of public policies, even as to investment in plants for the 
production of material goods.’^ In regard to other policies it is true that the 
plans often give considerable attention to legislative and administrative 
measures intended to bring about alterations in tlie attitudinal and institu¬ 
tional framework of society - improvement of administrative services, 
land reform, various projects for community organization through “demo¬ 
cratic planning,” the spread of birth control among the masses - and to 
policies designed to improve education and health, and so on. However, 
since these reforms are only incidentally related to public expenditure, they 
are not really integrated into the body of the plans. ^ These types of long- 
range policy measures are dealt with in other chapters of tins book. 

^ See also Appendix 2, Section 22, 

“Appendix 4, Section 2, 
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In addition there is a whole system of what we shall call "operational 
controls” over the private sector. Within that system we include all the 
short-range policy measures applied by governments to influence people’s 
economic behavior in some particular respect. Even though similarities 
exist, operational controls are different from long-range refoiras in that 
they are meant to be flexible and continually adjusted to meet variations in 
economic conditions. They are the levers of policy, the manipulation of 
which is needed to ensure that development proceeds from month to 
month and year to year as closely in line with the targets of the plans as 
is feasible in a context of change. In this chapter we shall present an 
analysis of operational controls, viewed as tools of short-term policy. The 
more substantive problems of planning in the South Asian counties will 
be taken up in the next part of the book. 

1 The Problem 

While policies intended to induce fundamental alterations in institutions 
and attitudes are often discussed at length in the plans, operational con¬ 
trols, and the way in which they should be handled, are usually not dis¬ 
cussed at all Little attention is paid to such vital matters as government 
policies in regard to interest rates and other credit conditions in the money 
and capital markets, the prices charged for services and products provided 
in the public sector, the licensing of various activities conducted by pri¬ 
vate enterprise, price controls and rationing in various markets, and im¬ 
port and exchange controls. Even the methods of financing public expen¬ 
diture, including the types and rates of taxation to be employed, are often 
left open. In particular, the plans are silent on the crucial problem of how 
to achieve a rational coordination of controls so that together they direct 
development toward plan fulfillment. 

This means that the plans are not “operational.” From another point of 
view, it indicates that implementing measures are not really planned in 
advance, but are improvised in an ad hoc fashion.^ In the words of Ben¬ 
jamin Higgins i 

The main evidence of failure to complete the planning process is the absence of 
film recommendations in the Plan for the policy measures and regulations needed 
to implement it. Statement of targets and broad outlines of the sources of finance 
are not enough in what is still overwhelmingly a free private enterprise econ- 
oray.“ 

' Both import and export licensing have throughout the plan decade been controlled 
ad hoc, and have never been... formulated in rmation to long term planning.” (D. R. 
Gadgil, “An Approach to Indian Planning,” Economic WeeUy, July, 1961, p. 1131.) 

’ Benjamin Higgins, Economic Development, Norton, New York, 1959, p. 729. 
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The planners and government officials may feel that they need a free 
hand and that they will have it if they keep the planning "of operational 
controls to themselves. The writer has occasionally met this argument in 
discussing the subject with officials in India. But even in India, where 
planning generally has achieved a much higher level of sophistication 
than in the other countries in South Asia, tire plain fact is that in most, 
fields there is little or nothing “planned” to disclose. 

Neither are operational controls very prominent in the public discus¬ 
sion of planning; as is true of the plans themselves, this is concerned 
mainly with aggregates and proportions of aggregates of investment and 
production in various fields and their effects on other aggregates and 
proportions, particularly national income in toto and per head, savings, 
marginal savings, investment,, and employment. Even scientific studies of 
die economic problems in South Asia have to an astonishing extent by¬ 
passed the problem of operational controls and their coordination. Facts 
about the controls and their application are not systematically recorded 
and it is very difficult to acquire any reliable and comprehensive knowl¬ 
edge about them. They are, in any case, not analyzed as a system in the 
sense that the several controls are seen to be interchangeable or that one 
type of control makes other controls necessary. From the point of view of 
planning, the problem should always be viewed as the total impact on 
development of the various controls applied. 

Operational controls can be classified in two broad groups: positive and 
negative. Tire positive contimls are aimed at stimulating, encouraging, 
facilitating, and inducing production or consumption, generally or in a 
special sector. In regard to enterprise, investment, and production, the 
positive controls include educational campaigns aimed at clarifying the 
business situation and encouraging investment, the provision of technical 
assistance, subsidies, tax holidays, and credits on easy terms, the setting 
of low prices on products and services from the public sector, and foreign 
exchange and import controls, which provide not only low-cost foreign ex¬ 
change for some enterprises (in case the demand for foreign exchange 
exceeds the supply) but also, along with customs barriers, protection 
against foreign competition. The negative controls, on the contrary, are 
meant to prevent or limit production or consumption by means of bully¬ 
ing, administrative restrictions on capital issues, investment, and produc¬ 
tion, the denial of foreign exchange, the rationing of consumer goods, and 
the imposition of excise duties, or the raising of various costs by other 
means, 

Although in common usage the word "controls” has a negative connota¬ 
tion, for want of a better term we have adhered to it to describe all 
operational state intervention in the private sector, A more material quali¬ 
fication to be borne in mind is that controls may often be negative and 
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positive at the same time. For instance, when the state prevents or restricts 
the import of goods by means of exchange rationing, this is a negative con¬ 
trol from the standpoint of some importers but a positive control for others; 
more generally it is a positive control so far as domestic producers of com¬ 
peting products are concerned. When using this terminology it is there¬ 
fore necessary to be clear as to the specific economic activity in regard to 
which a particular control is postulated to have positive or negative effects. 

Another distinction between controls over the private sector, whether 
of the positive or negative type, relates to the way they are applied. If 
their application involves an individual decision by an administrative 
authority with power to act at its own discretion, they are considered to be 
discretionary. If the application follows automatically from the laying 
down of a definite rule, or from induced changes in prices, the imposition 
of tariff duties or excise duties, or the giving of subsidies to a particular 
branch of industry without the possibility of discrimination in favor of 
particular firms, the controls are presumed to be non-discretionanj.^ In re¬ 
gard to all controls except those non-discretionary ones that work through 
induced changes in prices, there are wide differences in the degree of 
administrative discretion, depending on how firm and specific the govern¬ 
ing directives are and how literally they are observed. In the extreme 
ease, when the rule laid down for administrative action is so clear and 
specific that there is no room for discretion, and this rule is strictly ad¬ 
hered to, the control is deemed to be non-discretionary, even though it 
is earned out by administrative decision, But that case is rare in South 
Asia. Whenever administration gets its fingers into the pie there will be 
opportunities for discretion and, consequently, discrimination. 

Distinguishing between types of controls according to whether they 
are non-discretionary or discretionary does not imply that the one is more 
in accord with a philosophy than the other. Independent of 

the type of controls utilized, the practice of planning economic develop¬ 
ment represents an entirely different economic policy from that of leaving 
the course of events to be determined by the price mechanism as it oper¬ 
ates under the influence of market forces,^* Even though the greater use 
of price policies implies a higher degree of "automatism” — in the sense 
that people’s economic behavior is guided by relative rates of costs and 

’ The dtstinction between discretionary and non-discretionary controls is, on the 
whole, identical with that between "direct" or “physical” controls and “indirect” con¬ 
trols, as described in the literature, But a legislative or administrative act forbidding 
a certain activity altogether, it it is enforced, or the provision of a .service, for in.stance 
a road, free of charge to everybody is certainly "direct” in the ordinary sense of the 
word but it is also non-individualized and automatically apphed, which makes it non- 
discretionary in our terminology. 

’ Development policy therefore should include an elaborate system of stimuli and 
deterrents intended to provide some guidance to private activity.” (Jan Tinbergen, 
The Design of Development, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1958, p, 50,) 
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returns rather than administrative discretion - this assumes that the price 
mechanism has first been adjusted so that it provides the specific induce¬ 
ments and inhibitions that are "correct” in view of the goals and targets 
in the plan. On this point there is great confusion in the plans and in the 
economic literature and we have devoted Appendix 5 to an attempt at 
clarifying the issue. 

A main thesis of die present chapter is that, in comparison with the de¬ 
veloped Western countries, the countries in South Asia-with some con¬ 
siderable differences, as we shall note — are relying very heavily on ad¬ 
ministrative discretionary controls as opposed to automatically applied, 
non-discretionary controls, The contrast would be at least as great, if not 
greater, if the comparison were made in terms of the conditions that pre¬ 
vailed when the Western nations were in the early stages of industrializa¬ 
tion. This development gained momentum early in the liberal interlude 
between Mercantilism and the modem welfare state and was concomitant 
with a decrease of controls, particularly those of the administrative dis¬ 
cretionary type. The scarcity in South Asia of administrative personnel 
with both competence and integrity should make discretionary policies aU 
the more difficult to execute with reasonable effectiveness and reliance on 
them more hazardous, even morally. With this consideration in mind, the 
discussion in this chapter will be based on the derived value premise that, 
on the whole, it would be desnable if non-discretionary controls were used 
to the maximum extent possible. The rationale of this value premise is, 
at the same time, partly a result of our analysis.^ 

2 In the Plans 

We have already pointed to tire cavalier way in which operational con¬ 
trols are dealt with in the plans. When the subject is not altogether omitted 
from consideration, it is treated from the standpoint of conditions in the 
organized sector of the economy, though this is usually not explicitly 
stated. In principle, non-discretionaiy policies, and, in particular, those 
utilizing the price mechanism, are regularly given preference. Thus the 
classic Draft Outline of India’s First Five Year Plan contains a general 
recommendation for using price policy as a means of implementing the 
plan: 

For the fulfilment of the objectives defined in the Plan, it is necessary to have a 
price policy which secures an allocation of resources in conformity with these 
objectives. In the private sector, decisions are made in the light of prevailing 
prices and expectations as to their future trend, Unless the alignment of prices 
favours the use of resources along the lines indicated by the targets worked out 

‘ Chapter 2, Sections 3 and 4. 
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for this sector, there is likelihood of a serious discrepancy between the results 
expected and the actual achievements. A change in price relationships in one 
line has its repercussions on the distribution of resources in several other lines. 
In the absence, therefore, of an effective policy aimed at maintaining an appro¬ 
priate structure of prices, planning in respect of the private sector cannot suc¬ 
ceed,'- 

This statement, which implies the use of what we, in Appendix 5 (Section 
4), call “correct” or “planned” prices, is complemented by an equally clear 
statement, spelling out abstractly the implications of price controls in re¬ 
gard to relations with foreign markets; 

While planning does not mean either a complete insulation of the economy from 
trends abroad or a complete control over all spheres of economic activity, it does 
imply a price policy which will enable the fulfilment of the targets laid down 
and, at the same time, maintain a certain balance between the various classes of 
the community, To this end, it is necessary to reduce, as far as possible, the 
impact of foreign prices on the domestic level of incomes and distribution of 
resources. Already, export duties are being levied as part of the general anti- 
inflationary policy, but under rapidly changing international conditions, there is 
need for constant adjustments in coverage and rates of levy, If the proceeds of 
export duties which are in the nature of a windfall are used to subsidise the 
imports of essential commodities, it would be possible to protect the domestic 
price and cost stimcture more effectively.^ 

It is recognized that it will also be necessary to establish a system of 
discretionary negative controls (usually referred to in the plans simply 
as “controls”): “This [system] will comprise (a) capital issues control, (b) 
licensing of new enterprises and of large extensions of existing ones, (c) 
foreign exchange allocations, and import and export controls, and (d) 
price and physical controls.”® About the scope and operation of these con¬ 
trols little is said, except that “In the planning, administration and period¬ 
ical reviews of these controls, the machinery for consultation and co¬ 
operation with the private sector will have an effective share,”® However, 
one very important guideline, which as we shall find is very imperfectly 
observed in practice, is laid down; 

The point to stress here is that each control has to be viewed as part of a system 
and it must be operated so as to contribute effectively to the fulfilment of the 
twofold aim behind the system, viz., the containment of inflationary pressures 

'India, Government of. Planning Commission, First Five Year Plan, A Draft Out¬ 
line, Jiify, 1931, p, 26. 

■ Ibid., p. S3. 

= Ibid., p. 26. 

‘Ibid. 
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nnd the maintenance of relative prices at a level designed to secure the achieve¬ 
ment of the targets defined in the Plan,' 

Later Indian plan documents have not improved on these statements of 
principles. There has been a growing tendency in the plans, as well as in 
public debate, to avoid any discussion of relative prices and to define 
price policies mainly as policies aimed at preventing an inflationary rise 
in the price level.® The issue both in the plans and in public discussion has 
been the choice between a system of administrative discretionary controls 
and those non-discretionary controls affecting the whole economy that are 
commonly referred to as fiscal and monetary policies.® This implies that 
the problem of price relations and their control has been relegated to 
obscurity. 

Pakistan’s First Five Year Plan states bluntly that “Administrative and 
social conditions are not favourable for the successful operation of physi¬ 
cal [i.e,, discretionary] controls, and we do not in general favour them.”® 
After this declaration of principle the plan continues; 

It will, however, clearly be necessary to continue the controls on imports, foreign 
exchange, new industrial enterprises and capital issues.,. Direct physical con- 
irols may be needed to meet shortages of important commodities... In particu¬ 
lar, price controls and rationing may become necessary when essential supplies 
are short and the ordinary price mechanism threatens to cause serious hardships 
to the more vulnerable elements of the community. 

'Ibid.,p. 33, 

“Nevertheless, the Second Five Year Plan contains the following statements; 

"Given an appropriate structure of relative prices, which Government can and has 
to control and influence, the desired allocation of resources in the private sector can 
1)0 induced.” (India, Government of, Planning Commission, Second Five Year Plan, 
New Delhi, 1956, p. 29.) 

‘'Simultaneou.sly [witb public investments], over a large field of economic activity 
the role of economic policy in a mixed economy is to influence the course of private 
investment through appropriate changes in relative prices and profitability,” (Ibid., 
p.38.) 

* “There are, broadly speaking, two types of techniques through which the objec¬ 
tives in view have to be attained, Firstly, there is the overall regulation of economic 
activity through fiscal and monetary policy, and, secondly, there are devices like export 
and import controls, licensing of industries or trades, price controls and allocations 
which influence and regulate economic activity in particular sectors or sub-sectors of 
the economy. There has been of late a good deal of discussion as to whether planning 
should coniine itself to the former type of control or whether it should extend to the 
latter type also. Overall fiscal and monetary discipline, it would appear, can go a long 
way towards regulating the ebb and flow of economic activity, and differential taxa¬ 
tion can as,sist in channeling resources at the margin in certain directions. There is 
little doubt, however, that a comprehensive plan which aims at raising the investment 
in the economy substantially and has a definite order of priorities in view cannot be 
seen through on tiro basis merely of overall fiscal and monetary control. The second 
type of controls mentioned above is thus inescapable.” ( Ibid.) 

‘Pakistan, Government of, National Planning Board, The First Five Year Plan 
1955-60, Karachi, December, 1957, p, 88, 
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Pakistan’s Second Five Year Plan also contains some courageous state¬ 
ments about “a broad area which can best be left to regulation through 
the mechanism of the market,” and goes on: 

Even where controls are necessary, taxes and subsidies [controls of the non¬ 
discretionary type] may frequently be preferable to direct [discretionary] con¬ 
trols as an instmment to influence the uses to which existing resources are put, 
the pattern of production and consumption, and the direction of new investment. 
Direct controls are not only inefficient in many cases; they also place an addi¬ 
tional burden on the scarce administrative talent of the country, which might be 
better employed on development,... Once the principle is accepted that prices 
should be used primarily as a regulatory device, there appears to be no need for 
the many specific controls in various sectors of the economy, A judicious system 
of taxes and subsidies can be used to promote a rational allocation of resources,^ 

Similar statements in favor of automatically applied non-discretionary 
controls, usually Involving the price mechanism, can be found in most of 
the other South Asian plans. Practice, however, is very different. One often 
feels that the planners regard the use of administrative, discretionary con¬ 
trols as standard procedure, indeed as the very essence of planning, at 
least in tlieir present stage of planning economic policies. They are wary of 
other types of controls; 

To what extent interest rates and price adjustment could be employed as instru¬ 
ments of economic policy are quastions of frequent debate but, without going 
into detail, it may be stated that on the whole, in the use of these instruments of 
economic policy, the approach has been one of caution. It is expected, how¬ 
ever, that as planning becomes more comprehensive and its scope increases, 
indirect methods and controls [that is, non-discretionary controls] will gain in 
preponderance.^ 

In regard to the choice between non-discretionary and discretionaiy 
controls the same ambivalence and lack of clarity on the level of princi¬ 
ple is apparent in the positions taken by economists. It is not difficult to 
find clear statements in favor of a policy of working through non-discre¬ 
tionary controls. 

In so far as the private sector is an important part of a mixed economy, prices 
should be used both for purposes of regulating allocation of scarce material as 

^Paltistan, Government of, Planning Commission, Outline of the Second Five Year 
Plan (1960-65),Karachi, January, 1980, pp, 25,26,28, 

"The creative energies of the people can be best harnessed to the needs of develop¬ 
ment if policies of economic liberalism are pursued,” (Pahistan, Government of, Plan¬ 
ning Commission, The Second Five Year Plan (1960-6S), Karachi, June, 1960, Pref¬ 
ace.) 

The formulations iiidieate that the authors of the plans have not had clearly in mind 
the fundamental distinction made at the beginning of Appendix 5. 

“ India, Government of. Planning Commission, The Planning Process, Delhi, Octo¬ 
ber, 1963, p, 10, Italics added. 
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well as of discouraging consumption of a kind not really essential during the 
initial periods of economic development. Prices have a very important function 
as instroments of economic policy, whether in a socialist society or a mixed so¬ 
ciety such as ours; and unless there is integrated and purposive price policy it 
would be very difficult to get tire best out of a mixed economy in terms of eco¬ 
nomic development and also get it moving in the direction of a socialist society. 
Hence the great importance of a proper price policy.^ 

But as the few economists who express a critical attitude toward planning 
direct much of their ire at state interference of the discretionaiy type, 
opposition to such policies by economists who endorse planning tends to 
be subdued. One gets the feeling that South Asian economists and politi¬ 
cians of a more radical bent look upon the willingness of a government 
to employ discretionary controls as a particularly “socialist” trait. This 
confusion is reflected by many Western writers who find in the plethora 
of administrative discretionary controls in South Asia an indication of a 
socialist or even a “Mancist” turn of mind.^ Business circles keep up a run¬ 
ning fire of criticism against the government for interference in business, 
but this criticism is queerly subdued and very apparently not meant to be 
taken too seriously. The explanation for this is that, as we shall find in 
Sectioa 7, the interests of business and particularly big business are, on the 
whole, gi'eatly favored in the system of discretionary controls that is ac¬ 
tually applied. 

One concept that has cropped up in recent years in the theoretical dis¬ 
cussion of planning in South Asia, though not, as far as we know, to an 
appreciable extent in the actual work on planning, that of “accountancy” 

‘V. K. R. V. Rao, “Prices, Incomes, Wages and Profits in a Socialist Society,” in 
All India Congress Committee, Planning Sub-Committee, Ooty Seminar May 30- 
JuneS, 1959 (Papers Discussed), New Delhi, 1959, pp. 176-177. 

Communist economi.sts advising the non-Communist underdeveloped countries often 
take a similar view; “With regard to the private sector, the plan has not the power 
of a directive, but is a desire expressed which must be followed by creating such in¬ 
centives as will induce private producers to do exactly the things which are required 
from them in the plan. It is quite clear and does not require further explanation that 
with regard to the private sector the price system, including interest rates, is an im¬ 
portant incentive serving to induce the private sector to do things required from it in 
the plan. But also in the public sector the need for incentive exists. It is not sufficient 
just to address admini,strative directives to public agencies and public enterprises. 
In addition to that it is necessary to create such economic incentives that the public 
agencies, enterprises, etc. find it in the interest of their management and their em¬ 
ployees to do the things which are required from them in the plan. This again requires 
a proper price system,” (Oskar Lange, Economic Development, Planning and Inter¬ 
national Cooperation, Cental Bank of Egypt, Cairo, 1961, pp. 16-17.) 

®“The more Marxist the values of the group in power in any country, the more 
likely they are to choose a system of planning and direct controls. In theory it is possi¬ 
ble for socialists to utilize the market mechanism to allocate resource,s, but in practice 
socialists think in terms of some degree of physical controls and direct planning, at 
least for ‘essential’ sectors,” (H, T. Patrick and Peter Schran, Economic Contrasts: 
China, India, and Japan., Center Paper No. 24, Yale University, New Haven, 1963, 
p.l70.) 
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or “shadow” prices, will be kept outside the discussion in this chapter for 
reasons set forth in Appendix 5. When we talk about induced changes 
in prices as an instrument of policy, we mean actually realized changes 
(sometimes in conjunction with various other non-discretionaiy controls 
like duties and taxes, which have the same effect on costs and returns as 
induced changes in prices). In tlieory the introduction of accounting 
prices should make it possible to exert part of the directive influence of 
price policies without altering actual prices in the market.^ 

3 In Agricdture 

The preponderance of administrative controls of an individualized, dis¬ 
cretionary type in South Asian countries should be viewed against the 
background of the area’s history and the legacy of that history in the form 
of economic and social institutions, If first we turn to agriculture,^ where 
by far the largest part of the population wins its livelihood as it always 
has done, we find that the productivity of labor and land is low and 
techniques are primitive, Social and economic relations are largely deter¬ 
mined by tradition-bound attitudes and institutions. In particular, most 
economic transactions do not take place in markets within the meaning of 
Western economic theory, still less in nationally coordinated and fairly 
perfect markets. The policies of the colonial governments had many very 
important effects on agriculture in the South Asian countries, as will be 
.shown in Chapter 22; but they did not Westernize this sector in any 
respects pertinent to the problems dealt with in this chapter. The situa¬ 
tion in agriculture and in rural areas generally, therefore, did not give the 
national governments, as they emerged in the new era of independence, 
much scope to use automatically applied non-discretionary controls, least 
of all those intended to work through induced changes in prices. 

Another heritage is an authoritarian tradition that was strengthened by 
colonial rule. Such “integrated” local communities as existed in pre-colonial 
times had been static radier than "self-reforming,”® and colonial govern¬ 
ments were quite content to adapt themselves to this circumstance. In the 
type of authoritarian society that prevailed, the masses of people were 
accustomed to rely on the higher-ups to organize and direct their activities. 
On the other hand, they very often exhibited a sullen attitude of non¬ 
obedience, People were accustomed to being ordered about, but also to 
getting away with as much as possible. The only way to overcome such 
lawlessness-which usually manifests itself in a casual and amorphous 
way rather than in organized rebellion-is by exhortations, threats or 

‘Appendix 5, Sections. 

’ Not including the plantations, which we invariably count among the industries. 

“ Chapter 18, Sections 5 and 14. 
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prii^ffive action, educational efforts, and other individualized and 
discretionary controls. It is characteristic of an authoritarian society, how¬ 
ever, that the people in command — whether ofiScials or those who because 
of their social and economic position hold power in the villages and dis¬ 
tricts —become accustomed to indulge the people’s resistance to a punc¬ 
tual and efficient fulfillment of duties. 

Western colonial officials and other West Europeans in the colonies 
were, from the beginning, conditioned to regard the villagers and the bulk 
of the indigenous population as disorderly, lazy, and unambitious children 
whom they had to look after,® and nothing in their "experience” was of a 
nature to change their attitude. The colonial government’s interference in 
the life and work of the people in the rural districts was limited also by 
the hissez-faire precept that they should not attempt to meddle too much 
in social and religious matters. Within this limitation and the limitation of 
available personnel and funds, ordering people about and, to an extent, 
assuming paternalistic responsibility for theii' welfare was the natural 
role of colonial officials. Administrative discretionary control was exer¬ 
cised directly by these officials assisted by a hierarchy, broadening toward 
its base, of indigenous officials or trusted feudal chiefs, whose authority 
was enhanced by their relation to the colonial governments. 

This type of regulatory activity symbolized the possession of power and 
authority. To step into the shoes of the colonial rulers and do the things 
they had done must have been a natural ambition for native politicians 
and officials, and the people probably expected that they would do just 
that. To many, both high and low, "independence” meant doing those 
things that earlier were the monopoly of the foreign rulers. The increase 
in bureaucrats and bureaucracy in all these countries, particularly at the 
lower levels, has certainly been due in part to the desire of persons in the 
educated class to accede to positions of authority and privilege.® The strug¬ 
gle for and winning of independence meant a strengthening of one char¬ 
acteristic of this traditional and authoritarian society and the bending of 
the controls in one specific direction. The states that the new governments 
took over were "soft states,” as we pointed out in the last sections of the 
previous chapter, and this was particularly the case in rural areas and in 
regard to agriculture. In the present context the implication is that the 
independent governments found themselves even more constrained than 
the colonial governments to use positive controls and to avoid negative 
controls. 

‘Certain stereotyped notions about the South Asian peoples, and the opportunistic 
role of those stereotypes as rationalizations in colonial times, are discussed in Chapter 
21, Section 6. 

‘ The development of Thailand, which had retained its political independence, has 
been no different, except that perhaps Thai officialdom has been even more prone 
to employ discretionary controls. 
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However, one very big difference WRS involved in the coming to power 
of native political leaders in the former colonies, They, as well as the 
whole intellectual elite in the area, were committed to push for funda¬ 
mental change. They were ideologically against the laissez-faire tactics of 
the colonial regimes, They wanted planned development and were anxious 
to institute needed reforms, They also wanted democracy, not least at the 
local level. They wanted to create for the first time a “self-refoiming” 
society in South Asia. The outcome of this new ideological bent was the 
attempt to spread, through cooperation and self-government, the notion 
of “democratic planning,” which we analyzed in the preceding chapter. In 
view of the conditions that existed in rural districts and, in particular, the 
"soft-state” attitudes and the social facts in which they were embedded, 
the governments felt compelled to exert an increased influence on com¬ 
munity life but at the same time to confine themselves to positive adminis¬ 
trative and discretionary controls; they did not attempt, and did not want 
to attempt, to lay down specific duties for the villagers. The organizations 
for cooperation and self-government discussed in Chapter 18 became, in 
fact, instruments for offering positive inducements, ranging from informa¬ 
tion, instruction, and advice to subsidies of all sorts; negative controls 
were shunned. 

In the preceding portion of this section we have tried to explain in 
causal terms how operational controls developed in South Asia. But in 
many ways the causes enumerated serve to build up a rationale for the 
use of the type of policies which we have seen are being applied. Thus 
in agriculture the relative avoidance of non-discretionary controls, espe¬ 
cially those that depend on the manipulation of prices, and the reliance 
instead on discretionary controls to implement policy, is justified by two 
complexes of facts. The first is the absence of anything like perfect mar¬ 
kets; many transactions are not of the market type at all. The other and 
more basic one is that price incentives are weak. Few people calculate in 
terms of costs and returns, and if they do, their economic behavior is not 
primarily determined by such calculations.' The masses of the people are 

‘P. K. Mulcheijee reminds us how the pioneering economist in India, M. G. Ranade, 
shortly after the turn of the century, .summed up the position of India in regard to the 
ordinary assumptions of Western economic theory; “Witli us an average individual 
man is, to a large extent, the very antipodes of the economical man. Tire family and 
the Caste are more powerful than the individual in determining his position in life. 
Self-interest in the .shape of desire of wealth is not absent but it i ,5 not the only nor 
principal motor. , , , Custom and State regulation are far more powerful than Com¬ 
petition, and Status more decisive tlian Contract. Neither Capital nor Labour is 
mobile . ., Wages and Profits are fixed . , , Population follows its own law-being 
cut down by disease and famine; while production is almost stationary the bumper 
harvest of one year, being needed to provide against the uncertainties or alternate bad 
seasons. In a society so constituted, the tendencies assumed as axiomatic, are not only 
inoperative but are actually deflected from their proper direction" 

Mulcherjee adds that while half a century has seen some changes Ranade’s “descrip- 
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survival-minded,” to the extent of calling forth the old image of a back¬ 
ward sloping supply curve. Tradition is also an important influence on 
behavior. In Chapters 21 and 22 we shall analyze in detail how these atti¬ 
tudes are conditioned by the institutional system of land ownership and 
other realities in the South Asian situation, 

A few generalizations will illustrate the unsuitability of the market 
mechanism as an instrument for automatic and non-discretionary controls 
of the price policy type. First, in India the bulk of the marketable surplus 
of agricultural produce is not provided by a market process but is exacted 
as tribute from sharecroppers and other peasants by the landlords and 
moneylenders on whom they depend. Only above the level of the great 
majority of agriculturalists is there anything like a real market. Secondly, 
what in rural districts corresponds to a capital market is still predomi¬ 
nantly the unorganized, individual transactions between a peasant and a 
moneylender. Tire situation is further complicated by the fact that the 
peasants transactions with his landlord, the buyer of his produce (if he 
has any surplus for sale), the provider of merchandise for his farm or 
household, and “middlemen” generally, often involve elements of credit 
at rates of interest that are determined mainly by tradition and the power 
situation. Furthermore, they are difficult to ascertain; nothing is more 
apparent than the great difficulty of producing reliable estimates of pre¬ 
vailing interest rates outside the narrow confines of the organized credit 
market. Such estimates as have been made point to an extraordinary dis¬ 
persion of interest rates, even locally. Using the Western term “market” to 
characterize the aggregate of the diverse credit relations in the rural sec¬ 
tions of South Asia is obviously foolish. Thirdly, the labor “market” in 
agriculture is similarly compartmentalized; indeed, the relationship be¬ 
tween employer and employee is often a highly individual one, the ex¬ 
treme case being that of “attached labor.” 

In India, Burma, and the Philippines attempts have been made to legis¬ 
late general minimum wages for agricultural laborers and most countries 
in South Asia have tried to maximize interest rates and even tenancy rates, 
The fact that markets, where they exist at all, are very compartmentalized 
and imperfect has, of course, tended to nullify such attempts at regulatory 
intervention. The weakness of local administration and the opposition of 
officials who side with vested interests against this course of action also 
contribute to nullifying the practical results of this type of legislation. 
Attempts to regulate the prices of agricultural products have usually been 
designed to prevent increases in the living costs of the non-agricultural 
part of the population or, as in Burma, as a form of taxation. Sometimes, 

tion of an Indian rural economy remains true to a great extent even at the present 
moment.” (M. G, Ranade, Essays on Indian Economics, Madras, 1906, pp. 10-11, 
quoted in P. K. Mukherjee, Economic Surveys in Under-developed Countries, Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1959, p. 27.) 
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however, price regulations have been used in order to re-direct produc¬ 
tion. Such price policies aimed at plan fulfillment, which, apart from 
middlemen of various types, only concern that minority of agriculturalists 
who have anything to sell in the market, have been more successful, 
though not always or unreservedly so; controls aimed at keeping down 
prices have been less successful.^ 

The whole program surveyed in the preceding chapter on democratic 
pla nnin g has as one of its major aims the rationalization of the attitudes 
and behavior patterns of the agricultural population, which should make 
price incentives more effective and create national markets. One branch 
of the cooperative movement is directed toward creating a market where 
peasants can both sell produce and buy commodities for their farms and 
households. The credit cooperatives are, of course, designed to systema¬ 
tize, as well as subsidize, tlie supply of credits available to agriculturalists. 
The planners also hope to make people more rational and market-oriented 
by mitigating the conventions of caste and overcoming other social and 
economic rigidities, by breaking down social taboos against manual work, 
and, more generally, by making the younger generation more mobile and 
more alert to blind alleys. The building up of the school system and the 
improvement of transport and communications should also work in this 
direction. 

While all these policies involve mainly positive and discretionary con¬ 
trols, their success in a later stage of development would create a greater 
opportunity for the use of non-discretionary controls of both a positive 
and a negative nature. Also, if the effectiveness and honesty of administra¬ 
tion on the local level could be raised, this should, in time, make it pos¬ 
sible to enforce more negative controls, even of a non-discretionary type. 
If villagers could be charged with more duties toward the community, 
the outcome might be the inculcation of greater discipline, which is a 
necessary condition for success in planning for development. The South 
Asian countries would then be less accurately described as “soft states.” 
There are, however, strong vested interests in the positive and discretion- 

' A former Indian minister of finance explains; "I am myself a believer in the value 
and the need for intepated control, but my sad experience is that in our coimtiy our 
meehanism of control has completely failed. ,We talk of a controlled price. Let u,s 
take... any foodgrains; except the growers of food, it i,s my belief that not more than 
lOJ of our people really get the foodgrains at controlled price. Probably is an 
overestimate The rest really buy in the black market. Today we have got in our 
country an inflation which is not reflected in the index figures that we nave pub¬ 
lished, The index figures are published on the basis of our controlled prices. But if an 
index figure was prepared today at the black market price at which people have to 
buy diese essential foodstuffs, you will find, the index figure will be absolutely alarm¬ 
ing. What is the use of keeping up this show of control then when you really cannot 
manage?” (C, D, Deshmukh, Economic Developments in India 1946-193(1, Asia Pub¬ 
lishing House, Bombay, July, 1957, p, 52.) See Qiapter 26, Section 4. 
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aiy policies now in use. This, and the lack of progress achieved with those 
policies aimed at rationalizing behavior and enforcing more discipline, 
has had the general effect of muting, even in public discussion, the expres¬ 
sion of the need for a re-direction of controls. 

We must also stress the fact that some of the discretionaiy positive 
controls applied must be expected to diminish the effectiveness and in- 
tegrily of the administration; this development makes it more difficult to 
move later to non-discretionary controls, especially negative ones. The 
subsidies distributed to the rural population in India consist of literally 
hundreds of thousands of small grants or cheap loans, aimed at giving 
greater effect to the other positive and discretionary controls mentioned. 
They are for the construction of irrigation canals, the digging of wells and 
tanks, the repairing of roads and houses, the building of schools, and the 
provision of other community amenities, and to make more attractive the 
offers of fertilizers, improved seeds, and herds - indeed, for doing thou¬ 
sands of things that will contribute to the uplift of the villagers and the 
improvement of their economy. All the subsidies, including the credits, 
are channelled as far as possible through cooperatives and local commu- 
nily authorities. An additional function of the subsidies is, in fact, to make 
such collective organizations more appealing to the villagers and thus 
more effective. 

Even if the network of organs for cooperation and for local and provin¬ 
cial self-government were to be spread much more widely and tightly, 
and were to work more effectively, these positive administrative controls 
would in the main have to be handled by local officials. The volume of 
administrative work involved in a scheme like the Indian one is immense, 
and the democratic processes involved in cooperatives and panchayats 
do not make the administrative task simpler, but often the opposite,^ at 
least in the short run. What is done on the local level must, in turn, be 
controlled; rules for administrative discretionary intervention must he laid 
down, It is inevitable that the paper-shuffling necessitated by dispersed 
and individualized positive discretionary controls will be multiplied by 
the need to supervise the controllers and the controllers of the controllers. 
On the other hand, attempts to lay down blanket rules and enforce them 
often lead to policies less well adjusted to the local situation. Tliis is 
another dilemma in democratic planning to be added to those analyzed 
ill Chapter 18. Rigidity, red tape, and bureaucracy easily become the 
signum of planning and reform, 

South Asia’s administrative resources are weak to begin with, although 
the Philippines, India and Ceylon are much better equipped than Indo¬ 
nesia and Burma. Undoubtedly, the large and growing volume of positive 
discretionary controls, which call for ever more discriminatory decisions, 

' Chapter 18, Section 10, 
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is an influence tending to lower the standards of administrative efficiency 
and honesty in South Asian countries. Ineptitude and corruption, in turn, 
are apt to poison the spirit of the movement to promote democratic plan¬ 
ning through local participation in organs for cooperation and self-goveni- 
ment. Tliis is a true dilemma that cannot possibly be solved in an ideal 
way. It may be true that “The injection of planning into a society living in 
the twilight between feudalism and capitalism cannot but result in addi¬ 
tional corniption, larger and more ai'tful evasions of the law, and more 
brazen abuses of authority.”^ But under the existing conditions the alterna¬ 
tive is to leave things pretty much as they are. When attitudes and institu¬ 
tions are archaic - and price incentives are weak, and markets lacking or 
grossly imperfect-and more fundamental institutional reforms are ex¬ 
cluded for political reasons, little can be done in pursuance of a develop¬ 
ment policy by means of price policies and other automatically applied, 
non-discretionary controls; negative controls are unworkable as they lack 
political and psychological authority. 

Conditions and policies in agriculture are dealt with in more substan¬ 
tive terms in other chapters of this book. In this section we have merely 
attempted to characterize, in abstract and summaiy fashion, the mecha¬ 
nism by which operational controls in agiiculture have been confined 
almost entirely to positive, administrative and discretionary measures. 
Very much the same pattern holds true for crafts and small-scale industiy, 
paiticularly in rural areas but also in cities. 


4 In the Organized Sector: The Institutional and Ideological 
Framework 


There are in South Asia establishments in private industry, commerce, 
and finance that form what is commonly referred to as the “organized” 
or the modernized sector of the economy. Within that sector, goods and 
services are produced for a national and, occasionally, an international 
market; drere economic behavior is supposed to be rational in the sense 
that it is based on calculations of costs and revenues and directed at max¬ 
imizing net returns. The distinction between organized and unorganized 
economic activity has become a standard conception in all discussion 
about planning for development, especially in India where the organized 
sector is fairly large and quite modern in the above sense. To quote Baja 
J.Chelliah: Vi i 

There is a curious mixture of the modem and the primitive in the economy of 
n ia,.,. The organized sector is very similar in many respects to an advanced 


'P. A. Baran, "On the Political Economy of Backwardness,” in A. N. Agarwala and 
LoLrfc p 89 Underdeveloped Areas, Oxford University Press, 


economy. It is responsive to economic stimuli. By contrast, the unorganized 
sector is tradition-bound and backward, and a considerable part of it is outside 
the monetary system. It must be remembered that subsistence agriculture and 
self-consumption still are very much the role in the rural sector.’- 

As we mentioned, what little discussion there is about operational con¬ 
trols in the plans and in the literature concerns almost entirely the organ¬ 
ized sector of the economy, though usually this is not clearly stated. Even 
though the traditional sector is far larger in all the South Asian countries, 
the organized sector is particularly important from a planning point of 
view, as enlarging it and, eventually, causing the traditional sector to 
adopt its more rational patterns of economic behavior is a main sightline 
for planning in the region. 

In Chapter 23 we point out that in South Asia large-scale industry and 
the organized sector generally have retained many characteristics of the 
traditional society. Ownership and management show pre-capitalistic 
traits of paternalism and nepotism. Loyalties to caste, family, and ethnic 
group play a considerable role; “connections” are extremely important. 
Only with reservations, therefore, can it be asserted that the enterprises 
in the organized sector are directed according to a rational consideration 
of price stimuli as they affect costs and returns; even the foreign-owned 
plantations, mines, and other industrial or commercial enterprise,s have 
quasi-feudal peculiarities as compared with enterprises in the developed 
Weistem countries. Some of these non-capitalistic traits are undoubtedly 
due to the type of operational controls exerted by the states in South Asia 
(see below). More fundamentally, however, both the character of the 
enterprises in the organized private sector and the nature of state controls 
have to be explained in terms of the region’s historical legacy of institu¬ 
tions and attitudes, 

Tliere are gross imperfections and maladjustments in the markets in 
which the enterprises in the organized sector buy and sell. This situation 
is only partly a reflection of the conditions mentioned in the previous para¬ 
graph, A more important consideration is that the organized areas exist 
as enclaves in a much larger “unorganized” economy, which is for the 
most part backward and static, To begin with, their demand for labor, as 
also for managers and technicians, does not operate in markets that show 
much resemblance to the corresponding markets in Western countries; 
the same often holds true of the demand for the supplies needed for pro¬ 
duction. The markets for finished products are also often imperfect in 
various ways and degrees. The attempt to give a stagnant society dyna¬ 
mism by promoting the advance of its organized sectors, including large- 
scale industry, creates imbalances - bottlenecks on the one hand and 

'Raja J. Chelliah, Fiscal Policy in Underdeveloped Countries, Allen & Unwin Ltd 
London, 1060, p, 28. 
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unutilized capacities on the other - because both supply and demand are 
highly inelastic^ as compared with the situation in the Western world, 

With these reservations, it is nevertheless in regard to the organized 
sector that price policies and other non-discretionary controls could be 
expected to be most effective, and we would assume that planners and 
governments would use this opportunity to the utmost since it would 
minimize the need for state intervention of the discretionary type to at¬ 
tain the targets of the plans. As we pointed out in Section 2, this approach 
to the problem of how to control and direct private business would con¬ 
form to certain general statements of principles in the plans and the lit¬ 
erature, The fact is, however, that even in regard to the organized part 
of the private sector resort is had to administrative discretionary controls 
to an extraordinary extent. 

One further observation is appropriate at this stage of our analysis of 
the South Asian pattern of operational controls. With the advent of the 
Second World War all the Western countries found it necessary to rapidly 
re-allocate a large part of their productive resources in order to fulfill 
expanding new needs, the satisfaction of which did not contribute to 
meeting normal investment and consumption demands. At the same time, 
and partly for this reason, the international flow of goods and services 
was disrupted. The resulting combination of bottlenecks and unused ca¬ 
pacities presented Western governments with the practical problem of 
how to adjust the economy to military needs and the needs of the civilian 
population. The necessary adjustment could not be expected to occur 
through the operation of market forces, even were costs and returns re¬ 
conditioned by non-discretionary controls. For social reasons the govern¬ 
ing authorities had to freeze many prices and then, partly in order to back 
up this price control, they had to resort to the rationing and allocation of 
goods. Thus they rapidly found themselves equipped with a whole system 
of direct or physical controls, many of which were necessarily of a dis¬ 
cretionary type, As colonial powers, they introduced such controls in their 
territories. In fact, the independent governments that came to power in 
South Asia after the Second World War often inherited most of their 
discretionary controls; in any case, the Western wartime controls provided 
a model for them to copy and develop further. 

Tire need for direct controls, often of a discretionary nature, in the 
developed Western countries was temporary, and drey were gradually 
abolished as normal peacetime conditions were restored. In the low- 
elasticity economies of South Asia the need is much greater and more 
enduring; even in the organized sectors, market conditions are such that 
the governments must regularly apply discretionary controls to a much 

* Appencto 2, Sech’on 23 et pmim, 
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greater extent than the Western countries found necessary even in war¬ 
time. This analogy points, however, to a rationale for the control system 
applied in South Asia. The basic reasons are the region’s poverty and 
underdevelopment - which is reflected in the traditional, less than market- 
oriented character of business enterprises in an economy where bottlenecks 
and surpluses are more noimal than a balance between demand and 
supply* - and its interest in engendering and directing development. 

A great number of the shortages now existing in the organized sector 
could be overcome by imports. This implies that a scarcity of foreign ex¬ 
change is in many respects the “master bottleneck.” This scarcity cannot 
be overcome to any substantial extent by price policies or other non- 
discretionary controls, A country in India’s or Pakistan’s position would 
need exchange and import controls even if its currency were devalued;'** 
in the next section we shall explain why such controls, in turn, necessi¬ 
tate discretionary investment controls of various types. Only if more 
foreign exchange were available or if import needs were reduced by 
slowing down development would the need for administrative discre¬ 
tionary controls decrease substantially. The differences among tlie South 
Asian countries as regards their resort to these controls - stretching from 
India and Pakistan at one extreme to Malaya at the other - are explained 
largely by the relative scarcity of foreign exchange and the relative inten¬ 
sity of their development efforts. 

If the character of economic activity, even in the modernized sectors, 
goes a long way toward explaining the extraordinary extent to which 
South Asian countries have adopted administrative discretionary controls, 
there is no doubt that this development is also in line with the authori¬ 
tarian and patriarchal tradition we have already touched on. It is more 
natiual in South Asia than in the Western world for government to super¬ 
vise and direct the conduct of private business. From colonial times poli¬ 
ticians and civil servants inherited their role as guardians of the people 
and the superior status that went with it. Combined with these inherited 
attitudes is a mistrust of capitalism and business people, which often gives 
a peculiar coloring to the new ideology of planning for development,® 

5 Negative Discretionary Controls 

In India, new security issues of companies are controlled by the gov¬ 
ernment under the Capital Issues (Control) Act (1947), Under the Indus¬ 
tries (Development and Regulations) Act (1951, amended 1953 and 

* Appendix 2, Section 23. 

" Appendix 8, Part I, 

This is not, by itself, an argument against devaluation; see Appendix 8, Section 1. 

' Chapter 15, Section 4; Chapter 16, Section 4; Chapter 17, Section 1 et passim. 
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1956) a government license is required for all new major undertakings 
in the industrial field, including any substantial extension of existing 
plants, or change in their location or in the articles manufactured. A li¬ 
cense may specify conditions regarding location, minimum size, and so 
on. In addition, the government is given the power to investigate the 
conduct of any industrial enterprise, to issue directives where its records 
do not seem satisfactory, and, if the directives are not followed, to substi¬ 
tute a new management or even to take it under its own management. To 
quote the official rules; 

This [supervisory power] includes the control of prices, the licensing of distribu¬ 
tion, transport, disposal, acquisition, possession, use or consumption; the pro¬ 
hibition of withholding from sale; the compulsory selling of stocks; the regula¬ 
tion or prohibition of commercial and financial transactions in relation to the 
article concerned,’- 

The Essential Commodities Act (1955) empowers the Indian govern¬ 
ment to control, regulate, or prohibit the production, distribution, trans¬ 
port, trade, consumption, or storage of a large number of commodities 
- all foodstuffs, all principal raw materials, important industrial compo¬ 
nents, and all iron and steel products - to prescribe their prices, and even 
to take over stocks on conditions it itself sets, A regular duty of the Indian 
Tariff Commission is to fix the prices of the products of protected indus¬ 
tries so as to limit profits to 8-12 percent of invested capital; with regard 
to a “representative” firm, the law states only that the practice is to “select 
units of average size from different centres.”^ The State Trading Coi'pora- 
tion has been given a monopoly on the import - and sometimes, as in the 
case of cement, the acquisition from Indian manufacturers as well - and 
distribution of a number of important commodities with the object of 
ensuring a “fair distribution at reasonable prices.” As in all other South 
Asian countries that import food-grains, these imports are a state monop¬ 
oly; the government disposes of them through channels and at prices 
which it decides on. Wages and labor costs are government controlled by 
procedures determined by legislative and administrative acts,** 

Under the Imports and Exports (Control) Act (1947), the government 
established controls over imports and exports, though it is mainly only in 
regard to the former that they are used with any strictness. Except for 
certain articles, the import of which is prohibited, and a few articles 
placed under open general license, all private imports are subject to indi- 

‘ India, Government of. The Registration and Licensing of Industrial Undertakings 
Rules, 1952 (as modified up to the 1st March, 1957), New Delhi, 1957. 

“India,,Government of. Report of the Fiscal Commission 1949-50, Vol, I, New 
Delhi,^ 1950, p. 173, In addition the Commission shall Supervise all protected indus¬ 
tries, implying a great number of discretionary powers besides fixing the rates of 
custom protection and prices. 

“ Chapter 18, Section 11, 
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vidual licenses. The reason is, of course, the great scarcity of foreign 
exchange. In general, essential commodities such as foodstuffs, capital 
goods, and industrial raw materials are given priority; most other imports 
are severely limited or prohibited. As the conduct of most individual 
enterprises and the starting of new ones almost always depends on the 
entrepreneur’s ability to import machines and other production necessi¬ 
ties, import and exchange controls are the most necessary and most effec¬ 
tive of the whole range of government controls over the modernized 
sector of the private economy. Because of the scarcity of foreign exchange, 
tire government is compelled to decline many individual requests or to 
curtail them severely. In practice, the granting of import licenses has to 
be coordinated closely with the control of capital issues and the licensing 
of new undertakings or the extension of existing plants.^ 

The consequence of these and other many-faceted and often overlapping 
negative discretionary controls is not merely that, as in Western countries, 
private business must operate within a framework set by public laws and 
regulations. The fact is that no major and, indeed, few minor business 
decisions can he taken except with the prior permission of the administra¬ 
tive authorities or at the risk of subsequent pvernment disapproval'^ This 
implies that “private” business in India is something entirely different 
from what it normally is in the Western countries, a point that will be 
further developed in Section 7. As one Indian commentator puts it: 

It is the Plan which lays clown which are the industries to be developed and to 
what extent, and it is made incumbent on the authorities to make the necessary 
rasources available so that expansion of the private sector, as planned, can be 
achieved. The means by which the targets can be achieved have also to be pro¬ 
vided for - so the complicated mechanism of control on capital issues, the State- 
sponsored investment corporations, import license^! for capital equipment, allo¬ 
cation of maintenance imports and scarce materials,''’ 

This statement gives, however, a false impres.sion of the importance of the 
plans in determining the negative discretionary controls employed, As we 
mentioned, the plans do not contain any specific directives for the use of 
operational controls. The legislative acts authorizing the government to 
in.stitute discretionary controls and the additional rules issued from time 

‘ Appendix 8, Section 2, 

‘“The official is frequently compelled by law to make the l)u.sine,s'sman’s deoisimi 
for him on where he .should locate lii.s plant, for in.stanee, or on what Is a reasonable 
rate of return on hi.s capital, or on how rapidly he .should take on local managers, or 
even on whether he .should be permitted to inve,st in a particular direction at all, The.se 
are obviously decisions tlie offeial is not well qualified to make, The decisions, there¬ 
fore, are for the businessman, quite unpredictable; he does not know on what basis 
they will be made, all that he know,s is that his own basis of decision, profit, is one 
the average official disclaims,” (Maurice Zinkin, Development for Free Asia, Cliatto 
& Windus, London, 1956, p. 12.) 

“ Economic Weekly, December 21,1963, p, 2059, 
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to time by the government or the administrative authorities give only the 
vaguest and most general instructions as to their use and these are often 
confusing and occasionally contradictory, 

It must be noted that all of the negative discretionary controls author¬ 
ized are never utilized to the full, If they were, no part of the organized 
sector could be called "private” in any meaningful sense. The legislative 
structure referred to represents partly only the delimitation of a wide area 
within which the government has discretionary power to act, if the need 
arises. But import and exchange controls have to be applied and with 
great restrictiveness, and this necessitates the licensing of new industrial 
undertakings and the exercise of price and market controls. From time to 
time the scope of those controls that are actually employed is altered by 
governmental or administrative decision, as are the ways in which they 
are utilized. Often the need is stressed for greater efficiency and the 
speedier processing of applications. But as competent administrators are 
extremely scarce, and in the majority of cases a great number of considera¬ 
tions - often involving separate administrative authorities, as in the licens¬ 
ing of new undertakings-must be taken into account before a decision 
can be made, there is a nan-ow limit to what can be accomplished in this 
direction,^ 

In this section we have focussed our attention on India. In Pakistan, 
despite repeated assertions in the plans and by government spokesmen 
that administrative discretionary controls should be relaxed and more 
reliance placed on the price mechanism, the situation is broadly similar 
to that in India. Ceylon has been moving in the same direction and this 
trend has accelerated as the economic situation has become more strained 
under the influence of population increase among other factors. A con¬ 
tinuation of this development will be all the more likely if Ceylon’s indus¬ 
trial development proceeds more satisfactorily, thus increasing the need 
for imported goods, Burma and Indonesia have been pushed ever farther 
in the direction of administrative discretionary controls by the radical bent 
of their political development and the civil wars that have marked their 
recent history; at the same time civil strife has tended to decrease the 
effectiveness of all government controls, Malaya, the Philippines, and 
Thailand have relatively few negative discretionary controls, though their 
positive controls, for instance the granting of tax exemptions to new under¬ 
takings, are to an unusual extent a matter for political and administrative 

‘For an account of all the administrative hurdles an industrialist must pass when 
he wants to set up a new industrial plant, see a brilliant anonymous article, “Govern¬ 
ment Procedures and Industrial Development," Economic Weekly, Annual Number, 
February^, 1964, pp, 265ff, In the article, it is also pointed out how the developed 
countries’-practice of giving tied loans and grants complicates the administrative 
tangle and increases the paper work. Cf. also A, C. Chhatrapati, “Planning Through 
Red Tape,’ Economic Weekly, Special Number, July, 1961, pp, 
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discretion. It should be noted that in all of Southeast Asia, as in Ceylon, 
discretionary regulations, particularly those pertaining to internal and ex¬ 
ternal trade, have been adopted partly because of the desire to discriminate 
in favor of majority groups as against ethnic minorities and foreigners,^ 
This aim could not be pursued by means of non-discretionary controls. 


6 The Cumulative Tendency 

In a system of operational conteols of the Indian type, the appli¬ 
cation of one set of controls has a tendency to make necessary the applica¬ 
tion of others. As we have already pointed out, the scarcity of foreign 
exchange and the resort to import and exchange controls make the licens¬ 
ing of new undertakings or additions to old ones a matter of urgent 
necessity.^ To make fixed prices effective, allocation and rationing are 
needed; often more far-reaching intervention on the supply side is also 
required,® There is thus a self-perpetuating and expansionary tendency 
in every system of negative discretionary controls, especially when the 
economy is suffering from a shortage of domestic supplies and foreign 
exchange. 

Of even greater and more general importance in increasing the need 
for compensatory negative controls is the system of positive controls 
applied. All economic planning in South Asia starts out from the idea that 
development should be pushed. More particularly, it is felt that private 
enterprise and, specifically, investment in production is in need of promo¬ 
tion and stimulation. This view is commonly held even in India, where 
the growth of the public sector is a prominent goal in planning.^ We also 
find that state undertakings in basic industry and public utilities have the 
effect, usually intended, of improving conditions for private business.® 

In addition, a great number of other policies have the object of encour¬ 
aging investment in the private sector. A major consideration in fixing 
the prices of goods and services produced in the public sector has been 
that they should be kept low to encourage private enterprise. Rates of 
interest in the organized credit market are also held down, partly for 
this reason, and special credit institutions are created that often provide 
commercial establishments with credit at less than market rates. Various 

^ Chapter 17, Sections 1 and 11-14. 

“Appendix8, Section 2, 

“ The implication of an official determination to solve India’s severe food crisis in 
1964 is well developed in D. R. Gadgil, “Price Policy for Foodgrains,” Economic 
Weekly, September, 1964, pp, 156111. 

* As Burma, Indonesia, and Ceylon move in a more radical direction, they may 
increasingly come to regard private enterprise in the organized sector as undesirable; 
see Chapter 17, Sections 11-13, 

' Chapter 17, Section 8. 
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tax exemptions are given to encourage new business ventures, and the 
laxity of tax administration works in the same direction, In addition to or¬ 
dinary customs tariffs, import and exchange controls discriminate against 
foreign competition and-thus permit industries working for the home 
market to charge higher prices, Moreover, when exchange rates are fixed 
so low that demand exceeds supply, every enterprise that gets an import 
license and foreign exchange receives a de facto subsidy.^ The policies 
enumerated in this paragraph are discussed in Appendix 8, 

The above is a summary statement of the various devices whereby costs 
are decreased and/or returns ar-e increased for enterprises in the private 
sector. The “too low” cost price established for capital and foreign ex¬ 
change also tends to spur public investment. In particular, the low rate 
of interest makes investments with a long gestation period - for instance, 
investments in large-scale irrigation - seem more profitable than they 
really are. Such investments have the consequence of decreasing the capi¬ 
tal available for private investment and thus lowering the “ceiling” where 
they have to be curtailed by discretionary negative controls. 

Even though the initial notion that there is too little private enterprise 
and that it needs to be encouraged is correct, it has actually been encour¬ 
aged to the extent that it has had to be curbed by discretionary controls, 
as supplies, particularly of foreign exchange, are not inexhaustible but 
very limited, the more so since low rates of interest have spurred pub¬ 
lic investment in certain directions. To begin with, many of the posi¬ 
tive operational controls, through which private enterprise is encouraged, 
cannot be peimitted to be non-discretionary. Administrative discretion 
must be exercised to determine who shall be serviced by the public sector 
and who shall receive loans at special rates of interest from finance cor¬ 
porations and, of course, who shall be allotted foreign exchange. But in 
addition there will be an increased need for the whole paraphernalia of 
negative discretionary controls outlined in the previous section, and for a 
more restrictive use of them. In the process of promoting and curtailing 
business, the government and the administration become directly involved 
in all phases of private enterprise, In the language of a plan document: 

The State can assist in the fulfilment of the programmes in this [private] sector, 
partly hy cutting out undesirable investment - through capital issues control, 
control over exports and imports and licensing of industries; partly through tax 
adjustments and conces,sfons and in part hy way of selective financial assistance 
through the various corporations which have been set up for the purpose. The 

* “It is common knowledge tliat each license fetches anything between 100 per cent 
to 500 per cent of its face-value if sold.” (India, Government of, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Report of the Committee on Prevention of Corruption, New Delhi, 1964, p, 18; 
cf. p. 251.) , 
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progress of investment in the private sector has to be constantly watched even 
as that in the public sector and the ijecessary adjustments in policy have to be 
made from time to time.^ 

An odd situation is thus created. While everybody talks about the ne¬ 
cessity of encouraging private enterprise, and while a great number of 
controls are instituted with this end in view, most officials have to devote 
most of their time and energy to limiting or stopping enterprise. 
This is like driving a car with the accelerator pushed to the floor but the 
brakes on. The need for a wide range of negative discretionary controls 
and for placing so many of the positive controls on a discretionary basis 
is to a large extent the result of applying excessive positive operational 
controls. With somewhat less encouragement, there would be less need 
for curtailment. The important point to stress is that encouraging private 
enterprise beyond practical limits makes necessary a gargantuan bureau¬ 
cratic system of administrative discretionary controls to harness it. 

At this point we have to recall the reasons spelled out in Section 4 why 
the South Asian countries are compelled to use discretionary controls over 
the organized private sector on a scale unmatched by the Western coun¬ 
tries even in wartime. This analogy suggests that in some cases the govern¬ 
ment has reason to apply controls working in conflict with one another. 
However, the principle often stated in the plans, that the controls should 
be coordinated (Section 2), would imply that those cases should be 
held to a minimum. The abolition or relaxation of some positive controls 
would make it possible to reduce the role of administrative discretion and 
would render some negative controls less necessary, The widespread 
existence of conflicting controls has thus the implication that there is need 
of more controls and that a larger part of them must be of a discretionary 
type than would otherwise be necessary. This is particularly unfortunate 
from a development point of view, as one of the most serious bottlenecks in 
the South Asian countries is the lack of administrators of competence and 
integrity.^ 

’ India, Second Five Year Plan, 1956, p. 93. Italics added. 

”“1116 Government embarked upon rapid schemes of economic development. At 
the same time it increased the number and scope of [discretionary] controls. Along 
with an increase in the number and nature of the Government’s functions there should 
have been correspondingly an increase in tlie efficiency of the machinery of administra¬ 
tion, On the other hand, on account of the departure of a number of experienced 
civilian personnel and on account of the relatively inferior quality of the new per¬ 
sonnel that were recruited, and also on account of the lack of understanding on the 

S ari of the administrative personnel of the significance of the new functions which 
evolved upon them, the degree of administrative competence was not equal to the 
new task imposed upon them. This, along with the prevalence of the atmosphere 
which was psychologically conducive to short and quick gains, led to an increase in 
the amount of corruption. In spite of the good intentions underlying the control mech¬ 
anism, the working of controls was far from efficient.” (C, N. Vakil and P. R. Brah- 
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The situation we have described, where controls regularly work in 
conflict with one another and have a tendency to breed additional con¬ 
trols, is undoubtedly in large part due to a lack of coordination, that is, 
to a deficiency in planning. As we pointed out in Section 1, the plans are 
not operational; they are worked out in aggregate, financial, and fiscal 
teims and are silent on the system of operational controls to be applied. 
The natural tendency of the planners and still more of the executors of 
the plans to set their sights high, but not provide enough non-discretion- 
ary restraints to achieve their objective leads to a system of controls full 
of internal conflicts with the result that it becomes necessary to increase 
the volume of controls and make them discretionary,^ 


7 The Play of Interests 



It would be a great mistake to explain the multiplicity of discretionary 
controls in South Asia only by reference to the factors we have so far 
analyzed: the institutional and ideological legacy and the nature of eco¬ 
nomic activity in South Asian countries (Section 4), and the cumulative 
tendency inherent in existing systems of operational controls (Section 6). 
We must perfect our institutional model of the mechanism leading to an 
overgrowth of administrative discretionary controls by taking into ac¬ 
count the play of interests involved. Directing our attention to the organ¬ 
ized sector of the economy as before, we have next to note that one major 
effect of the combination of conflicting controls outlined in the last section 
must he extraordinarily high profits for those private enterprises that 
succeed in running the gauntlet of discretionary positive and negative 
controls. From a planning point of view, such profits are “unnecessarily” 
high, in the sense that they are not needed in order to call forth the de¬ 
sired volume of investment and enterprise; they are a consequence of the 
price system’s not being conditioned to give entrepreneurs the induce- 


mananda, Fkming for a Shortage Economy, The Indian Experiment, Vora & Co,, 
Bombay, 1952, pp, 22-23,) 

The shortage of administrators is even more pronounced in most of the other South 
Asian countries. 

^“By applying contemporary growth models and drawing up plans for develop¬ 
ment solely in terms of the hroad economic aggregates, many of these countries have 
encountered serious difficulties. They have nearly always turned out to be overam- 
bitlous plans which they were unable to implement. This has impeded the develop¬ 
ment of relevant pricing mechanisms for their environment—especially in the market 
for capital. The governments have therefore been compelled to use Inefficient direct 
controls to an ever increasing extent; and this has led to greater and greater ineffec¬ 
tive bureaucracy dealing with bigger and bigger monopolized industry,” (J. M. 
Letiche,^ “The Relevance of Classical and Gontemporaw Theories of Growth to 
Economic Development,” American Economic Review, Voh XLIX, No. 2, May, 1959, 
pp. 491-492.) 
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ments that are “correct” from the standpoint of plan fulfillment.^ These 
too high profits are, moreover, not very effectively soaked up by taxa¬ 
tion; even when marginal tax rates are very high, South Asian tax laws 
contain convenient loopholes, and large-scale tax evasion is die nile,^ 
Extremely high profits would exist even though investment and enter¬ 
prise were so severely limited by administrative discretionaiy controls 
that demands for foreign exchange and other production necessities did 
not exceed supplies — that is, if the development in any particular sub¬ 
sector of the organized sector were brought into “balance.” Any laxity in 
the administration of the negative discretionaiy controls will generally 
make it necessary to apply these controls more severely in the future, 
though peihaps in other subsectors. In the foreign exchange sector such 
a tightening of the reins will come about more or less automatically. If 
permission is given for more investment and enterprise than can be serv¬ 
iced by domestic supplies, the result may be price increases and, perhaps, 
a general inflation. This will then often be used as an argument for 
stronger efforts to keep down cost prices for which the govemment is 
responsible and maintain an “overvalued” currency. Such efforts will tend 
to increase the pressure on supplies still further and to enhance die need 
for negative discretionaiy controls, while at the same time raising the 
rates of profit still higher for those enterprises that succeed in obtaining 
the licenses and the foreign exchange. 

To the officials entrusted with handling the levers of positive and nega¬ 
tive discretionary controls, and the politicians behind them, a natural 
rationalization of this state of affairs is diat the country no longer adheres 
to a laissez-faire policy, but believes in government intervention in order 
to spur and direct development. The point is not well taken, however, as 
a better coordinated system of controls — where positive conti'ols did not 
breed negative controls to the same extent and there was less need for 
administrative discretionary intervention generally ~ would be more ra¬ 
tional from the planning point of view. But the practices characterized 

' “The private capitalist who makes out a case to start an Industry and succeeds in 
obtaining a licence for the same, is in effect obtaining a monopoly in the country with 
reference to this product," (C, N. Valdl, “The Industrial Revolution in India,” 
Walchand Memorial Lectures, Bhagwat Mouj Printing Bureau, Bombay, 1961, p. 9.) 

® Appendix 8, Section 9. 

The planners are not unaware of tliis situation. Asoka Mehta explains: “The private 
sector really gets away with incentives and concessions. ... For instance, while it 
[govemment policy] accepts that producers and traders have made large incomes 
from price rises and imports and that sale of foreign goods has brought large gains to 
certain people, it has failed to mop up these gains. . , . If , the States are reluctant to 
touch the rural vested interests the Centre is not willing to hurt the vested interest in 
industry and trade, ,., Agriculturists, specially in the top and middle echelons, who 
have benefited considerably as the result of development, have been relatively under- 
taxed for rolitical and other non-economic reasons, while in some States industrial 
magnates nave been granted undeserved concessions in the form of lower power 
tariffs, etc., at the State expense.” (Asoka Mehta, “The Fourth Five-Year Plan,” 
Link, August 15,1965, p. 48,) 
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above are in accord with the authoritarian and paternalistic legacy re- 
fen-ed to in Section 4, And certainly they give a wealth of power to offi¬ 
cials and politicians, and power is always sweet; we shall have some 
further comments on this point below, 

To businessmen who must find a path through the jungle of adminis¬ 
trative discretionary controls/ die situation may seem more complicated. 
On the one hand, they are tempted to complain about the heavily bureau¬ 
cratic regulation of private enterprise, and they are encouraged to take 
this line by Western business ideology. Outcries against government inter¬ 
ference and regimentation will always be raised when businessmen meet 
in their associations, but no observer can fail to note that the complaints 
in this case are rather weak and halfliearted. There are several explana¬ 
tions for the muted character of business criticism. For one thing, private 
entrepreneurs have become so accustomed to the situation that they take 
it as much for granted as the climate, the observed caste rules, and many 
other conditions of life. Also, the officials in charge of the discretionary 
controls are so powerful that the individual private entrepreneur is seldom 
tempted to challenge the system; since he knows that he will repeatedly 
have to seek their favor, he is even loath to protest a particular decision.® 
But tlie main consideration is, of course, that the stakes are high enough 
to make all the inconveniences worthwhile. The extraordinarily high 
profits, which are a result of the South Asian pattern of conflicting opera¬ 
tional controls, mean that all those who can hope to pass the controls have 
a powerful vested interest in the continuation of that pattern,® Our next 
question, therefore, is who can entertain such hopes. 

' "Entrepreneurship consists very largely of working round the government regula¬ 
tory mechanisms.” (K. Mukerj, "Allocative Efficiency of Controls in Indian Planning, 
EconomicWeekltji Febniary, 1964, p. 261.) 

*The present writer has often heard that ai'gument advanced in private conversa¬ 
tion with businessmen in India, In a letter to the writer, a young Indian businessman 
explained: “Rightly or wrongly, they fear that to do so [that is, come out in open 
criticism] would put them in a bad way for future applications for licences, or that 
their contracts with the government might run into difficulties or, more still, that 
revenge on them might be taken by having tlieir income tax returns re-examined," 

Said one member of a seminar in New Delhi: “Personally I would not wait for the 
industrialists -1 know how timid and demoralised they are, how in a conti’olled 
economy tliey have to worry about their own permits and their own licences and how 
little many of tliera seem to care about the way of life in which they profess to be¬ 
lieve,” (M. R, Masani, in Afm-Asian Attitudes, Selections from Proceedings of Rhodes 
Seminar by Ayo Ogunsheye et al, Congress for Cultural Freedom, New Delhi, 1961, 
P-75.) 

^ A member of the Indian Planning Commission, T. N, Singh, observed: “There is 
a great deal of hue and cry for doing away with controls. ... I can only say that I 
have hardly met an industrialist who really wants to do away with all controls. Our 
industries have up to now grown in a sheltered market because of controls. And most 
manufacturers seem to prefer sheltered markets.” (T. N, Singh, “Strategy for a Self- 
Reliant Economy,” A.I.C.C. Economic Review, August 15,1963, pp, 62-63,) 
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We should first note that any system of administrative discretionary 
controls must tend to favor those who are already active in a field where 
permission of some sort is needed to continue or to expand production. 
Giving special consideration to interests already in the field represents one 
of the few “objective” criteria for administrative action that can be in¬ 
voked. From the point of view of the government it also often stands out 
as the best way of maintaining production and. in case of a desired ex¬ 
pansion, of making investment as productive as possible. Those who 
already are “in business” are also better informed and have established 
relations with the key officials. The tie between the government and 
existing firms is naturally strengthened when the administration seeks 
cooperation and advice from established enterprises or their trade associ¬ 
ations.^ Those established enterprises best equipped to give advice are 
mostly the big ones. Also, it is easier for an overburdened administration 
to deal with a few large concerns than with a number of small firms. 

All this tends to restiict competition, favor monopoly and oligopoly, and 
pamper vested interests. True, the plans and the rules laid down for 
granting various authorizations, as well as the discussions centering 
around the plans and the controls, regularly give expression to the view 
that newcomers and small businessmen should be granted preference in 
order to counteract the tendency toward a concentration of power,® But 
it is common knowledge that the trend has been, and is, in Ae opposite 

^"Through regulation and financial aid India is attempting to merge the goals, 
methods, and even the personnel of public and private enterprise. The new financial 
institutioms bring together representatives of hig business and the government. Busi¬ 
ness representatives are sitting with technical experts and government officials on 
development councils which have been set up to plan expansion in certain key in¬ 
dustries. Prominent businessmen are also members of such tripartite boards as the 
Labor Panel to the Planning Commission and the Central Advisory Council of Indus¬ 
tries designed to implement and to obtain acceptance for the mixed-economy type of 
planning. Outstanding business leaders along with civil servants serve on the boards 
of the new State Bank of India (formerly tire Imperial Bank with twenty-two per cent 
of the nation’s banking assets), the now nationalized Reserve Bank of India, the In¬ 
dustrial Finance Corporation, the National Industrial Development Corporation, and 
the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation to which the government as well as 
private industry and foreign capital have contributed. Businessmen and civil servants 
are directors of the new nationalized industrial corporations such as National Air 
Services, Sindri Fertilizer, Hindustan Cables, government shipyards, steel mills, and 
so on. Private businessmen are a distinct minority on these boards but they are there." 
(H. B. Lamb, “Business Organizations and Leadership in India Today,” in Richard 
L. Park and Irene Tinker, eds., LeadersUv and Folitical Institutions in India, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1959, p. 265.) 

‘ “The trend in a socialist economy is in favour of minimising the emergence of new 
large-scale enterprise in the private sector. . ., Preference will ordinarily be given to 
new entrants when considering proposals for the establishment or the expansion of an 
industry. It will also be necessary to examine the monopolistic practices that may 
have developed in the private sector,” (All India Congress Committee, Planning 
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direction.^ The Committee on Distribution of Income and Levels of Liv¬ 
ing, under the chairmanship of Professor P, C, Mahalanobis, recently 
issued a report® in which this trend was analyzed. The report finds evi¬ 
dence that “the working of the planned economy has contributed to [the] 
growth of big companies in India.”’ The latter are favored by the financial 
institutions that give long- and medium-term credits, often at bargain 
rates; tliey are in a better position to get permission for new capital issues 
and to borrow from the banking system; and they can better take advan¬ 
tage of tax concessions and rebates.^ They have almost a monopoly on 
joint ventures with foreign firms that provide a flow of investment funds 
and technical know-how from abroad.® Also, established businesses and, 
in particular, large-scale enterprises control the businessmen’s organiza¬ 
tions and dominate “business opinion”; often they own newspapers.® Fi- 

Sub-Committee, Report of the Oottj Seminar (May 30-June 5, 1959), New Delhi, 
September, 1959, p. 20.) 

“Licensing policies should be so operated as to facilitate the entry of new firms, 
promote medium and small enterprises and exercise due vigilance in regard to the 
expansion of large businesses.” (India, Government of, Ministiy of Information and 
Broadcasting, Problems in the Third Plan; A Critical Miscellamj, New Delhi, 1961, p, 
11 .) 

Even more recently the same principle has been laid down. “The Dhebar Com¬ 
mittee has now recommended that the Government .should take a decision ‘not to 
issue any licences for new projects to existing large indrustrial concentrations.’ ” (Eco¬ 
nomic Weetttj, May 16,1984, p. 831,) “Steps must also be taken to reduce concen¬ 
tration of economic power and resort to monopolistic practices, while simultaneously 
extending the field for new comers and fresh talent in all fields." (India, Government 
of, Planning Commission, The Fourth Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline, New Delhi, 
1986, p. 29.) 

' Chapter 16, Section 6, 

"The plan helps the continuance of present trends of concentrahon of economic 
power and the continued increase in, the riches of those classes and regions who are 
already comparatively the richer.” (D. R. Gadgil, Economic PoUcij and Develop¬ 
ment, Gokhale Institute of . Politics and Economics, Publication No. 30, Sangam 
Press Ltd,, Poona, 1955, p. 140.) 

" India, Government of. Planning Commission, Report of the Committee on Distri¬ 
bution of Income and Levels of Living, Part I, New Delhi, February, 1964, Chapter 4. 

"Ibid:.,p.30;cf.p.53. 

‘M., pp. 30ff, 

^ Ibid., p, 50. 

’ Economic power is exercised not only through control over production, invest¬ 
ment, employment, purchases, sales and prices but also through control over mass 
media of communication. Of these, newspapers are the most important and constitute 
a powerful ancillary to sectoral and group, interests, It i.s not, tnerefore, a matter for 
surprise that there is so much inter-linking between new.spapers and big business in 
tliis country, with new,spapers controlled to a substantial extent by selected industrial 
houses directly through ownership as well as indirectly through membership of their 
boards of directors. In addition, of course, there is the indirect control exercised 
through eiyenditure on advertisement which has been growing apaoo during the 
Plan periods. In a study of concentration of economic power in India, one must take 
into account this link between industry and newspapers which exists in our country to 
^ » larger extent than is found in any of the other democratic countries in the 

world (IW.,pp. 51-52.) 
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nally, although the report does not go into that wider problem, they are 
favored when it comes to obtaining all the numerous licenses and permits 
that are required for investment and enterprise in India, The report men¬ 
tions the various measures taken “for encouraging the growth of new 
entrepreneurs and small industry,” but concludes that they have not been 
effective in reversing the trend toward a concentration of economic 
power.’ 

In the present context this means that established businesses and, in 
particular, large-scale enterprises are greatly favored by the system of 
operational controls applied in India. A major explanation of this practice, 
which is in direct contradiction to stated policy goals, is, of course, that 
in the specific case a big firm that is already in business offers better pros¬ 
pects for development.® If we assume the control system as given, admin¬ 
istrative oflScials may have perfectly valid reasons for giving preference 
to big firms and, more generally, to firms already in business. These rea¬ 
sons would work themselves out as forces determining the trend even 
were more scope given to non-discretionary controls, and they would 
influence the administrative decisions to be taken in a system with fewer 
discretionary controls. The point here is that the present .system tends to 
give big established firms additional oligopoly power by placing obstacles 
in the way of the birth of new firms or the expansion of small firms. Ac¬ 
cording to a United Nations analysis; 

The .small business units and the newcomers in enterprise are particularly hin¬ 
dered and discouraged by the multiplicity of controls, for their economic power 
is so weak that they can hardly deal effectively with the control authorities and 
cope with the delays and red tape involved. On the other hand, existing large 
enterprises enjoy a comfortable semimonopoly position under the protection of 
controls and make easy profits through access to the scarce factors made avail¬ 
able to them cheaply. There is hardly any incentive for them to improve produc¬ 
tivity or operating efficiency.'’ 

It is apparent that big business concerns have good reason to sup¬ 
port the prevailing .system of conflicting and discretionary operational 
controls, The solid basis for that vested interest is the oligopoly power 
and the extremely high profits the system affords them. Important busi¬ 
nessmen find it very much worth their while to break their way through 
the jungle of administrative discretionaiy controls, planted to keep the 

' Ibid,, p. 54. 

" It must be pointed out, however, that die growth of big business as such, tliough 
indicating the pre.sence of economic concentration doe,s not nece.s.sarily mean the 
deliberate adoption of an anti-social policy. There is such a thing as the economy of 
scale which works in favour of big business, on purely economic grounds; and eco¬ 
nomic considerations are certainly relevant e,speeially in the context of our scarce re¬ 
sources and the imperative need for our making the most economic utilisation of these 
resources." (M,,p. 35.) 

* United Nations, Economic Commksion for Asia and the Far East, Economic 
Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol. XII, No, 3, December, 1961, p, 7, 
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volume of investment and enterprise down to the level where demands 
can be satisfied by supplies. For whenever they succeed in getting a pei-- 
mit, a license, a loan, or an allocation of foreign exchange, they get a gift. 
As the system operates, they are the ones who have the best chances of 
getting the paper slips that are worth money. It is natural that they should 
become weary of the mesh of bureaucracy they have to cope with and 
that they occasionally complain. But, though it is never spelled out, they 
must be aware of the fact that the overgrowth of administrative discre¬ 
tionary controls is an effect of, and a condition for, the low cost-prices and 
the lack of competition that ensure them of very high profits. 

That the oflBcials and politicians who operate the controls also have a 
vested interest in their preservation and further proliferation is even more 
obvious. We have aheady pointed to the power they acquire by virtue of 
die fact that so many controls are discretionary.^ This power is the greater 
as the controls are not integrated in the plans and the directives govern¬ 
ing their use tend to be vague; application is a matter of administrative 
judgment. As we have also pointed out, diere will often be good reasons 
to decide in favor of established, large-scale firms, so they can preserve a 
good conscience. 

But in a setting where caste, family, econpmic and social status, and, 
more generally, "connections” traditionally mean so much, the risk of 
collusion is great - and it extends from the upper strata in the capitals 
down to the villagers. The result is often plain coituption. Indeed, the 
prevalence of discretionary controls invites dishonesty. A report of a 
United States Economic Survey Team states; 

It should ... be recognized that the operation of direct controls invests power 
in administrative officials to grant licenses, to overlook violations of regulations, 
and to do other favors for people who ... find such special dispensations valu¬ 
able and can afford to pay much for them. These controls therefore add greatly 
to the incentives for, and the rewards of graft and corruption, The problem of 
gi'aft is the Siamese twin of direct controls,^ 

Quite apart from any moral considerations, corniption puts sand in the 
economic machinery; it is a force slowing down development,^ The crucial 

‘ The Preiiident of the International Finance Corporation, speaking to the 1001 
meeting of the Board of Governors, testified in cautious words i “Even limited ex¬ 
perience in dealing with officials in some countries reveals that they are largely in¬ 
fluenced by what will give them the greatest personal power and rewards. Tlie 
greater the control in government hands, the more personally lucrative can be die 
exercise,of such control” (Address by Robert L. Gamer at the 1961 meeting of the 
Board of Governors, International Finance Corporation Bulletin, Vienna, September 
21,1961, p. 10.) ^ 

® United States, Government of, Economic Survey Team to Indonesia, Indonesia 
Perspective and Proposals for United States Economic Aid, Yale University Southeast 
Asia Studies, New Haven, 1963, p, 110, 

^ Chapter 20, Section 5. 
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role of South Asia’s system of discretionary controls in undermining moral¬ 
ity should not be underestimated. When during and after the war Western 
countries had to rely on a plethora of discretionary controls, black markets 
proliferated and corruption spread in spite of their very superior adminis¬ 
trative machinery and personnel. There is circular causation with cumula¬ 
tive effects in the sense that a corrupt body of administrators and politi¬ 
cians will have an interest in preserving and building up discretionary 
conti'ols that give them the opportunity to enrich themselves. 

The problem of corruption in South Asia will be taken up in the next 
chapter. 

8 The Illiberal State 

Many of the countries in South Asia are eager to be regarded as "so¬ 
cialist. In Chapter 17 (Sections 3 and 13) we explained that this designa¬ 
tion is not very accmute if it implies the existence of a large number of state 
undertakings. Many Western and South Asian observers find that these 
countries’ reliance on operational controls of an administrative discretion¬ 
ary type imposes a “socialist” pattern on the economy. This must likewise 
be considered a misnomer for a system of policies that broadly tends to 
give oligopoly power and veiy high profits to established big business. 
But terminology apart, there is no doubt that the type of operational con¬ 
trols applied in South Asian countries constitutes one of the most impor¬ 
tant differences between them and the developed Western countries, both 
as the latter are now and as they were at an earlier stage of industrializa¬ 
tion, As one analyst says; “The combination of these measures [of discre¬ 
tionary operational controls] varies from country to country, but they 
proliferate in most underdeveloped areas to an extent unknown in early 
nineteenth-century development,”’^ 

In the West, the liberal interlude between the Mercantilist era and the 
modern democratic welfare state left a legacy, which in a sense , can 
he characterized as the quest for a rule of law rather than of persons, and 
tliat ideological heritage has taken deep root in the cultural ethos of the 
Western world, In that sense the welfare state is still “liberal”; the volume 
of state intervention has been rising, but apart from wartime emergencies 
it has generally not been of tlie discretionary type. Adjustment of the price 
mechanism has been the preferred method of dealing with economic 
problems. Thus when agiiculture has needed assistance, the government 
has improved the incomes of farmers, or lowered their costs of production 
by means of a change in the relevant prices or by some other equally non¬ 
discretionary measure. Private or public charity and individualized poor 

‘ Edward S, Mason, Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas; Government and 
Business, Fordham University Press, New York, 1958, p. 10, 
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law assistance, inherited from the pre-liberal era, have been transformed 
into a system wherein the needy are legally entitled to receive social in¬ 
surance payments according to fixed standards valid for the whole na¬ 
tional community, The goal of social security legislation was not only to 
provide income for individuals and families when their earnings fell off; 
equally important was the substitution of general rules for arbitrary, 
discretionary paternalism. In the same way, bargaining among the organi¬ 
zations within the institutional infrastructure shows a tendency to become 
nation-wide and to result in settlements regulating various matters in a 


manner that is equal for all 

Through a long political process, the price mechanism in the Western 
world has increasingly become the servant of the policy inclinations of 
the people, as these are expressed through democratic institutions, And 
the conditions under which that mechanism operates are continually 
changed to fit those inclinations better in a changing world. In this process 
the state has come to exert an ever greater influence on the course of 
events - a far greater one than in the South Asian countries, which are 
all “functioning anarchies,” to use a term Galbraith has coined for India, 
one of the more firmly ruled countries in the region, But this influence is 
brought to bear by means of price policies and other non-discretionary 
controls. When Western governments in time of war or other emergency 
situations have had to resort to administrative discretionary controls on a 
large scale, this has usually been regarded as an unfortunate development, 
to be reversed as rapidly as possible. The total volume of state interven¬ 
tion has been increasing, but not the volume of discretionary controls.^ 

The South Asian system of controls over private enterprise shows, of 
course, still less similarity with the policies of Communist countries, which 
do not have a private sector of any importance to deal with. Again we 
face the fact that the South Asian countries are a third world of planning. 


The analysis in this chapter has been based on the value premise that 
operational controls should to the maximum extent possible be of a non- 
discretionaiy type. This value premise is derived from the modernization 
ideals;^ it represents one of the points where, in their own interest, the 
South Asian countries should try to be more like the Western countries - 
if they do not opt instead for nationalizing the private sector and becom¬ 
ing like the Communist countries. It must be pointed out, however, that 
a change in this direction can hardly be expected. The South Asian coun- 

^ The writer expects that as the institutional infrastructure grows and becomes more 
effective, the state as such will be in a position to actually decrease its controls and 
particularly tliose controls that still are of a discretionary type; see Gunnar Myrdal, 
Beyond the Welfare State, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1960, pp. 92ff, Dis¬ 
cretionary controls over industry and economic life generally are less prevalent in a 
country like Sweden than in the United States, 

“ Chapter 2, Sections 3 and 4, 
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I 

I tries’ reliance on discretionary controls is in part firmly rooted in necessity. 

In agriculture and crafts the fragmentation or even absence of markets 
j and the lack of, or distortion of, response to price incentives make non- 

I discretionary controls relatively ineffective (Section 3 above). The same 

I is true to some extent even of the organized sector of the economy (Sec¬ 

tion 4). Even less than the Western economies in the emergency condi- 
q, tions of war can the low-elasticity economies of South Asia be regulated 

exclusively by non-discretionary means. 

: Nevertheless, it should not be necessary to have so many discretionary 

controls. If the operational controls were better planned and coordinated 
there would be greater scope for non-discretionary controls and, in par¬ 
ticular, it would be possible to avoid those controls that are the result of 
* indefensible conflicts of policy (Section 6). Also, much of what the state 

is doing to make people more rational and mobile will tend to make non- 
p discretionary controls more effective. 

There are, however, strong forces working to preserve and strengthen 
^ die structure of discretionary controls. One such force is the ideological 

' and attitudinal legacy of authoritarianism and paternalism (Section 4). 

! Another force working in the same direction is the vested interest of ad- 

! ministrators, politicians, and big businessmen (Section 7). Everything con¬ 

sidered, it is difficult to be very optimistic about the future, 
j The analysis in this chapter of the institutional mechanism that explains 

the type of operational controls adhered to in South Asia has had to be of 
a very general nature. In no other major field of South Asian economic 
policy is there such a lack not only of scientific analysis but of systematic 
' and specific knowledge of the empirical facts. The operational controls 

are not planned, they are clearly not coordinated, and the manner of their 
i application is usually not disclosed in any detail. What we have tried to 

do is to put together a “theory” that will provide a logically coordinated 
system of questions for further research. 










Chapter 2 0 


CORRUPTION- 

ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS 


The tenn “corruption” will be used in this chapter in its widest sense, to 
include not only all forms of “improper or selfish exercise of power and in¬ 
fluence attached to a public office or to the special position one occupies in 
public life” but also the activity of the bribers.’^ 

The significance of corruption in Asia is highlighted by the fact that 
wherever a political regime has crumbled - in Pakistan and Burma, for 
instance, and, outside South Asia, in China — a major and often decisive 
cause has been the prevalence of official misconduct among politicians 
and administrators, and the concomitant spread of unlawful practices 
among businessmen and the general public.*^ The problem is therefore of 

* See India, Government of. Ministry of Home Affairs, Report of the Committee on 
Prevention of Corruption, New Delhi, 1964, p. 5j cf. pp. 11 ff. This committee is usu¬ 
ally referred to as the Santhanam Committee, after its chairman; we shall cite its report 
as the Santhanam Committee report hereafter. 

^ A few years before the military putsch of 1958 in Pakistan, Tibor Mende reported 
tliati “Probably no other symptom of Pakistani public life has contributed more to the 
demoralization of the ‘common man’ than corruption.” Illicit practices had reached 
such proportions that "tlreir effect is likely to wipe out whatever benefits new economic 
projects might have secured for him,” Some measures were taken by the government In 
response to “widespread demand for action” and “a few minor officims” were dis¬ 
missed, but “they were the small culprits,” (Tibor Mende, South-East Asia Between 
Two Worlds, Turnstile Press, London, 1955, p. 227.) 

See Chapter 8. On Burma, see Chapter 9, Part II. 
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vital concern to the governments in the region. Generally speaking, the 
habitual practice of bribery and dishonesty tends to pave the way for an 
authoritarian regime, whose disclosures of corrupt practices in the pre- 
ceding government and whose punitive action against offenders provide 
a basS for its initial acceptance by the articulate strata of the population. 
The Communists maintain that corruption is bred by capitalism, and with 
considerable justification they pride themselves on its eradication under a 
Communist regime.^ The elimination of conmpt practices has also been 
advanced as the main justification for military takeovers. Should the new 
regime be unsuccessful in its attempts to eradicate coiTuption. its failure 
will prepare the ground for a new putsch of some sort. Thus it is obvious 
that the extent of corruption has a direct bearing on the stability of bouth 
Asian governments. Its effects will be discussed further in Section 5, 

1 A Taboo in Research on South Asia 

Although corruption is very much an issue in the public debate in all 
South Asian countries, as we shall demonstrate in Section 2, it is almost 
taboo as a research topic and is rarely mentioned in scholarly discussions 
of the problems of government and planning. With regard to research 
conducted by Americans, the explanation might seem, at first glance, to 
lie in the fact that public life in the United States, particularly at the state 
and city levels, is still not as free of corruption as in Great Britain, Hol¬ 
land, or Scandinavia,2 But this explanation does not take us far, as social 
scientists in the United States, particularly in an earlier generation, never 
shied away from exposing corruption in public administration, politics, 
and business, nor were their inquiries censored. Moreover, scholars from 
the Western European countries mentioned have shown no greater inter¬ 
est than Americans in studying corruption in South Asia. Neither does the 
fact that Western enterprises are in league with corrupt elements in Soutli 

^ “In the disorders in China since 1911 the scale of corruption had increased in a 
monstrous way, and reform was very much needed. The surprising achievement of the 
ConiinuTiists was to be ablo to induce among their party members, who were after ml 
thoroughly Chinese, a militant and puritanical hatred of the old system. Here was one 
of the outstanding instances of ideas and institutions being able to change peoples 
character. The Communist Party set out to hunt the corrupt; it disciplined its own 
members savagely if it caught them; it developed a steady pressure against corruption 
in all the administration - incidentally attaching charges of corruption to all of whom 
it disapproved upon other grounds." (Guy Wint, Spotlight on Asia, Penguin Books, 
Middlesex, 1955, p; 91.) 

The present writer’s observations confirm the view that what has impress^ the 
South Asian intellectuals most about China’s Communist revolution has been the 
tablishment of a strong, disciplined state, one that is scrupulously honest by South 
Asian standards. 

“ Footnote 1, p. 957. 
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Asia on a large scale^ explain the disinterest of Western scholars in the 
problem of South Asian corruption, for business has not been that influen¬ 
tial in guiding research; many studies with conclusions unfavorable to 
Western business interests have in fact been made. For reasons we shall set 
forth later,® the lack of investigation cannot be attributed, either, to the 
difficulty of finding an empirical basis for research on corruption. 

Instead, the explanation lies in the general bias that we have character¬ 
ized as diplomacy in research.® Embarrassing questions are avoided by 
ignoring the problems of attitudes and institutions, except for occasional 
qualifications and reservations - which are not based on even the most 
rudimentary research and do not, of course, alter the basic approach. South 
Asian social scientists are particularly inclined to take this easy road, 
whether they are conservatives or radicals, The taboo on research on cor- 
mption is, indeed, one of the most flagrant examples of this general bias. It 
is rationalized, when challenged, by certain sweeping assertions: that 
there is conaiption in all countries (this notion, eagerly advanced by 
students indigenous to the region, neglects the relative prevalence of cor¬ 
ruption in South Asia and its specific effects in that social setting); that 
corruption is natural in South Asian countries because of deeply ingrained 
institutions and attitudes carried over from colonial and pre-colonial times 
(this primarily Western contention should, of course, provide an approach 
to research and a set of hypotheses, not an excuse for ignoring the prob¬ 
lem); that corruption is needed to oil the intricate machinery of business 
and politics in South Asian countries and is, perhaps, not a liability 
given the conditions prevailing there (again, this mainly Western hypoth¬ 
esis about the functioning of the economic and social system should under¬ 
line rather than obviate the need for research); that there is not as much 
corruption as is implied by the public outcry in the South Asian countries 
(this claim needs to be substantiated, and if it is true, the causes and 
effects of that outcry should be investigated). These excuses, in'elevant 
and transparently thin as they are, are more often expressed in conversa¬ 
tion than in print. That the taboo on any discussion of corruption in South 
Asia is basically to be explained in terms of a certain condescension on 
the part of Westerners was pointed out in the Prologue (Section 5), 

In our study we have not attempted to carry out the necessary research 
on corruption in South Asia, or even a small part of it; we had neither the 
time nor the facilities for an empirical investigation on this scale. The 
main purpose of this chapter is thus to explain why the taboo should he 
broken, In the course of the discussion we venture to sketch a theory of 
corruption in South Asia by offering some reasonable, though quite tenta¬ 
tive, questions to be explored and hypotheses to be tested. 

Sections 3 and 6 below. 

* Section 2, 

’ Prologue, Sections 4-6. 
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2 The ‘'Folklore of Corruption and 
the Anti-corruption Campaigns 

He problem of corruption, though not a subject of rescarchjs, as wc 
have said, very much on the minds of ardoulatc South Asians, The news- 
papers devote much of their space and the politick assemblies much ot 
ih* time to the matter; conversation, when it is free and related, fre- 
quendy turns to political scandals. Periodically, anU-comiption cam- 
oaiitns are waged: laws are pa,s.sed; vigilance agencies set up; special 
Lice establishments assigned to investigate reports of misconduct; some- 
ilmes officials, mostly in the lower braekets, are prosecuted and punisW 
and occasionally a minister is forced to resiei,' Occ^ionally commit ees 
are appointed to deal more generally with the problem of counter,lohng 
corruption," following the practice established in colonial times, parta- 
larlvbv die British. In India and Ceylon especially, but also in other South 
Asian Lnntiies, the anthorities have, from the start of the indepemkince 
era tied to prevent comipdon, and these elforls have, on the whole, been 
incieasing. Yet the ardcnlate in all these countries believe that corruption 
is rampant and that it Is growing, pardcularly ™ong biglier offlcmls and 
pohtieians, including legislators and ministens. The ostentatious efforts to 
prevent corruption and the assertions that die corrupt are licmg deal with 
as they deserve only seem to spread cynicism, especially as to how tar all 
this touches the “Mglier-up,s.” 

Two thines, then, are in evidence; (1) what may be called the folkloie 
of corruption;’ i,e,. people’s beliefs about comiption and the emotions 
attached to those beliefs, as disclosed in the public debate and in gossip; 
and (2) public policy measures that may be loosely labelled anti-corrup¬ 
tion campaigns,” i.e., legislative, administrative, and judicial institutions 
set up to enforce the integrity of public olficials at a 1 levels. Doth are re¬ 
actions to the fact of corruption, and they are relatwl to each other in eir- 
cular causation. A study of these phenomena cannot, of course, provide 
an exhaustive and entirely accurate picture of the extent of corruption 
existing in a country ~ the number involved, the position,s they hold, and 
what they are doing. But it is nevertheless true that the folklore of corrup¬ 
tion embodies impoHant social facts worth intensive research in their own 

India the number of vigilance cases reviewed is .sleaclily f J."' 

thanam Committee report. Section 3, pp. 14 ff. Although the 
tics under the heading “extent of corruption, it makes clear (p. 14 et msim) that the. 
statistics themselves Ao not indicate the actual amount of corruption in various 
branches of administration, or its recent trend. 

= The Santhanam Committee report is tire latest and the most “’bitious South 
Asian study of corruption, Tlie committee gives certain general iudgmcnt.s about the 
prevalence of comiption in Mia to which we shall refer below, hut directs its raa n 
attention to establisLg in considerable detail the various possibilities for comipUon 
afforded by established administrative procedures in India, particularly m the central 
government, and to working out a .system of reforms that would decrea,se corruption. 
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right} The beliefs about corruption and the related emotions are easily 
observed and analyzed, and this folklore has a crucial bearing on how 
people conduct their private lives and how they view their government’s 
efforts to consolidate the nation and to direct and spur development. The 
anti-corruption campaigns are also important social facts, having their 
effects, and they are just as easy, or even easier, to record and analyze, 

A related question worth study is the extent to which the folklore of 
corruption reflects, at bottom, a weak sense of loyalty to organized society. 
Is there, in other words, a general asociality that leads people to think that 
anybody in a position of power is likely to exploit it in the interest of him¬ 
self, his family, or other social groups to which he has a feeling of loyalty? 
If so, people’s beliefs about the comiptibility of politicians and adminis¬ 
trators would be in part a reflection of what they would like to do, given 
the means. If corruption is taken for granted, resentment amounts essen¬ 
tially to envy of those who have opportunities for private gain by dishon¬ 
est dealings. Viewed from another angle, these beliefs about corruptibil¬ 
ity, especially the belief that known offenders can continue theii' corrupt 
practices wiih little risk of punishment, are apt to reinforce the conviction 
that this type of cynical asocial behavior is widely practiced. Tire folk¬ 
lore of corruption then becomes in itseH damaging, for it can give an exag¬ 
gerated impression of the prevalence of corruption, especially among 
officials at high levels. It is certain that fear of bolstering that impression 
influenced Nehru consistently to resist demands for bolder and more sys¬ 
tematic efforts to cleanse his government and administi’ation of corruption. 
“Merely shouting from the house-tops that everybody is corrupt creates 
an atmosphere of connption,” he said. “People feel they live in a climate 
of corruption and they get corrupted themselves. The man in the street 
says to himself: ‘well, if everybody seems corrupt, why shouldnH I be 
corrupt?’ That is the climate sought to be created which must be dis¬ 
couraged.”^ 

' In the study of race relations it is the beliefs about race and the institutional and 
attitudinal systems of segregation and discrimination related to those beliefs diat are 
important, not racial differences as such (see Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 
Harper, New York, 1944, p, 110 et fasdm). Something similar is true about corrup¬ 
tion, though not to the same extent, as undoubtedly the corrupt practices are important, 
independent of what is believed about them or done to combat them; see Section 5 
below. 

“ R, K. Karanjia, The Mind of Mr. Nehru, Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1960, p, 61, 

The Santhanam Committee report states: “It was represented to us that corruption 
has increased to such an extent that people have started losing faith in the integrity of 
public administration. We heard from all sides that corruption has, in recent years, 
spread even to those levels of administration from which it was conspicuously absent 
In the past. We wish we could confidently and without reservation assert that at the 
political level, Ministers, Legislatons, party officials were free from this malady. The 
general impressions are unfair and exaggerated. But the very fact tliat such impres¬ 
sions are there causes damage to the social fabric." (pp. 12,13) “The general belief 
about failure of integrity amongst Ministers is as damaging as actual failure.” (p. 101) 
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The first task of research on corruption is thus to establish the ingredi¬ 
ents of the folklore of coiTuption and the anti-cormption campaigns, 

These phenomena are on the surface of social reality in South Asia and 
therefore lend themselves to systematic observation, The data, and the 
process of collecting them, should give clues for the further investigation ; 
of the facts of actual coiTuption, Analysis of the interplay of folklore, ac¬ 
tion, and fact and of the relationship of all three to the wider problems [ 

of national consolidation, stability of government, and effectiveness of de- ! 

velopment efforts must necessarily take one into murkier depths of social 
reality. j 

3 The Facts of Corruption f 

With public debate quite open and gossip flourishing, the facts in in- ■ 
dividual cases of wrongdoing should not be too difficult to ascertain, The j 
true research task is, however, to establish the general nature and extent 
of corruption in a country, its incursion upon various levels and branches * 
of political and economic life, and any trends that are discernible. In this 
section we ,sliall make a start on this task, but our contribution should not | 

be considered as more tlian a very preliminary sorting out of problems for | 

research. What is said is based on extensive reading of parliamentwy j 

records, committee reports, newspapers, and other publications dealing . 

with the subject, and, even more, on conversations with knowledgeable | 

persons in the region, including Western businessmen, as well as on | 

personal observation. The fact that in the United States corruption has for ^ 

generations been Intensively and fruitfully researched should counter the j 

notion that nothing can be learned about this phenomenon, ^ , 

Concerning first the general level of conmption, it is unquestionably j 
much higher than in the Western developed countries (even includbg j 
the United States) or in the Communist countries. It serves no practical j 
purpose, and certainly no scientific interest, to pretend that this is not so, f 
This judgment will gain support when in the next secdon we turn to the | 

causes of corraption; they are clearly much stronger in South Asia than i 

in the other groups of countries mentioned. The relative extent of corrup- t 

tion in the South Asian countries is difficult to assess. There is more open ^ 

discussion of corruption in the Philippines, where, in the American riadi- I 

tion, the press is particularly free and outspoken, than in, say, Pakistan, , 

Burma, and Tlrailand under their present regimes. In India, where a 
moralistic attitude is especially apparent, greater concern is expressed than | 

in Ceylon, for instance,^ Whether the amount of public discussion reflects | 

the real prevalence of corruption is doubtful, On the basis of scanty evi- |: 

^Chapter 9, Section 3. , , t 

I;-. 
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denee, India may, on balance, be judged to have somewhat less corrup¬ 
tion tlian any other country in South Asia, Nevertheless, a commonly ex¬ 
pressed opinion in India is that “administrative corruption, in its various 
forms, is all around us all the time and that it is rising,”’ The findings of 
the Santhanam Committee as to the prevalence of cormption in different 
branches and levels of responsibility will be reported below, in the text 
and in footnotes. 

If a comparison is made with conditions in the colonial era, the usual 
view of both South Asian and Western observers is that cormption is more 
prevalent now than before independence and that, in particular, it has 
recently gained ground in the higher echelons of officials and politicians. 
This view, too, will gain support from our subsequent discussion of the 
causes of con-uption. We know on the authority of J. S. Fumivall, more¬ 
over, that the Netherlands Indies was practically free of corruption in 
colonial times, unlike Burma where comiption was rampant except at 
very highest level;’’ but in present-day Indonesia corruption seems to be 
at least as much a fact of life as in any other South Asian country,” In the 
Philippines cormpt practices at all levels of business and administration 
were common in colonial times, but it is generally assumed that they have 
increased substantially since tlren,^ 

There is said to have been much petty corruption in British India on 
the lower level where indigenous or Anglo-Indian officials were almost 
exclusively employed, though in most instances Europeans were served 
promptly and without having to pay a bribe. On the other hand, it is com¬ 
monly asserted —not only by British observers-that the Indian Civil 
Service was largely incorrapt. Not all Indian intellectuals agree; some 
maintain that in later years, and especially during the Second World War, 

’ The Economic Weekly, December 21,1963, Vol, XV, No, 51, p. 2061. 

“ J, S, Fumivall, Colonial Policy and Practice; A Comparative Study of Burma and 
Nemerlands India, Cambridge University Press, London, 1957, p. 269 et passim. 

* In fact, a decade ago an Indonesian statesman, Mohammad Hatta, wrote; “Corrup¬ 
tion runs riot through our society; corruption has also infected a great many of our 
government departments,,.. Workers and government employees, whose wages and 
.salaries are no longer adequate for their daily needs, are being exploited by enterpris¬ 
ing adventurers who want to get rich quickly, , . . This is why all businessmen who 
remain faitliful to economic morality are constantly being pushed backward. Bribery 
and graft have become increasingly common, to the detriment of our community and 
our country. Each year the government loses hundreds of millions of nipiahs in duties 
and taxes which remain unpaid as a result of fraud and .smuggling, both illegal and 
‘legal.' ” (Mohammad Hatta, The Co-operative Movement in Indonesia, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity Press, Ithaca, 1957, pp. 84-85.) 

The situation has certainly not improved since tills was written; see Chapter 9, 

Partn. 

‘An American congressional study group reported; “Those members of the study 
mission who had visited the Philippines previously on one or more occasions were 
startled and shocked to find an increase in lawlessness and of Government corruption 
that was more than hinted at.” ( Report of the Special Study Mission to Asia, Western 
Padfic, Middle East, Southern Europe and North Africa, Washington, 1960, p. 22.) 
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corruption tended to spread even to this select group, including British 
offlcialsd In the princely states corruption was often unchecked and in¬ 
fested the courts of the maharajahs and the higher echelons of administra¬ 
tion. What has been said about British India holds broadly true even for 
Ceylon. The French administration in Indo-China was probably never as 
clean as its British counterpart in India and Ceylon, but it is generally 
acknowledged that corruption has increased very rapidly in the successor 
states.® Thailand was always corrupt in its peculiar fashion® and is thought 
to have become more so of late. 

There seems to be rather general agreement that in recent years conmp- 
tion in South Asia has been increasing. Tlie Santhanam Committee report 
speaks of “the growth of corruption” and of the need to arrest “the de¬ 
terioration in the standards of public life V the assumption that the recent 
trend of corruption in India is upwards is implicit in the whole report, In 
Pakistan and Bunna the military takeovers in the late 1950’s undoubtedly 
brought major purges in their wake, but many observers - both Western¬ 
ers and nationals in these countries - are found who believe there has 
been a resurgence of corruption, particularly in Pakistan, though the 
bribes have to be bigger because of greater risks. 

Statements such as these should be tested by research that could either 
confirm or refute them; even if broadly confirmed they need to be made 
much more specific. As for the different branches of administration in the 
South Asian governments, it is generally assumed that the public works 
departments and government purchasing agencies in all of the countries 
are particularly corrupt,® as are also the agencies running the railways, the 

'This view is also expressed, obliquely, by the Santhanam Committee; "Till about 
the beginning of the Second World War corruption wa.s prevalent in considerable 
measure amongst revenue, police excise and Public Works Department oilicials partic¬ 
ularly of the lower grades and the higher ranks were comparatively free from this evil. 
The smaller compass of State activities, the ‘great depression’ and lack of fluid re¬ 
sources set limits to the opportunities and capacity to corrupt or be corrupted. The im¬ 
mense war efforts during 1939 to 1945 which involved an annual expenditure of 
hundreds of crores of rupees over all kinds of war supplies and contracts created un¬ 
precedented opportunities for acquisition of wealth by doubtful means, The war time 
controls and scarcities provided ample opportunities for bribery, corruption, favourit¬ 
ism, etc. The then Government subordinated all other considerations to that of making 
the war effort a success, Propriety of means was no consideration if it impeded the 
war effort, It would not he far wrong to say that the high watermark of corruption was 
reached in India as perhaps in other countries also, during the period of the Second 
World War." (pp. 6-7) 

Any implication that corruption was more widespread among higher officials during 
the Second World War than now is probably groundless, however, and is gainsaid 
by the Committee in other passages; see below. 

'About developments in North Vietnam we have no specific information; that 
Communist regimes ordinarily stamp out comiption was pointed out In Section 1. 

“ChapterO, Section 13; Chapter 17, Section 14, 

*p,10;p,109,. 

'For India the Santhanam Committee report states; "We were told by a largo 
number of witnesses that in all contracts of construction, purchases, sales, and other 
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offices issuing import and other licenses, and those responsible for the 
assessment and collection of taxes and customs duties,^ More generally it 
is asserted that whenever discretionaiy power is given to officials, there 
will tend to be corruption,® Corruption has spread to the courts of justice, 
and even to the universities.® 

The spread of corruption among minor ofiScials is understood to be 
consequent on a deterioration of the morals of some of the politicians and 
higher officials.'^ Both as cause and effect, comuption has its counterpart in 
undesirable practices among the general public. The business world has 
been particularly active in promoting corrupt practices among politicians 


regular busine,ss on behalf of the Government, a regular percentage is paid by the 
parties to the transaction, and this is shared in agreed proportions among the various 
officials concerned. Wc were told that in the constructions of the Public Works De- 
artment, seven to eleven per cent was usually paid in this manner and this was shared 
y persons of the rank of Executive Engineer and below down to the Ministry, and 
occMionally even the Superintending Engineer might have a share.” (p. 10) 

"During the Second Plan period the total expenditure on construction and pur¬ 
chases was of the order of Rs. 2,800 crores.... If it is assumed that even 5 per cent... 
is accounted for by such corrupt practices, the total loss to the exchequer is about Es. 
140 crores.” (p, 18) 

^On these the Santhanam Committee report observes; “In the Railways, besides 
the above [constnictions and purchases], similar practice in connection with allot¬ 
ment of wagons and booking of parcels particularly perishables, is said to be in vogue.” 

"We were told that corruption and lack of integrity are rampant in transactions re¬ 
lating to obtaining of quota certificates, essentiality certificates, licenses and their 
utilisation.” (p, 254) 

"It is common knowledge that some portion of tlie tax avoided or evaded is 
shared by many including the assessing officers.” (p. 19) This practice has wider ef¬ 
fects: “Tax so evaded and avoided is kept as unaccounted money and one of the 
I many uses to which it is put is for corrupting public servants.” (p. 271) 

I ®Says the Santhanam Committee report; “Where there is power and discretion, 

there is always the possibility of abuse, more so when the power and discretion have 
I to be exercised in Uie context of scarcity and controls and pressure to spend public 

j money.”,(p.9) 

“ The same report notes; 

1 “Tliough we did not make any direct inquiries, we were informed by lesponsi- 

I ble persons including Vigilance and Special Police Establishment Officers that cor- 

I ruption exists in the lower ranks of the judiciary all over India and in some places it 

[ has spread to the higher ranks also. We were deeply distressed at this information.” 

; "Ills a matter of great regret that in some universities, conditions are far from sat- 

j isfactory for the admission of students, recruitment of lecturers and professors and 

I tile general management of university funds.” (p. 109) 

*In India, according to the report on which we have been drawing, “There is a 
j widespread impression that failure of integrity is not uncommon among Ministers and 

I' that some Ministers who have held office during the last 16 years have enriched them- 

I selves illegitimately, obtained good jobs for their sons and relations through nepotism, 

1 and have reaped other advantages inconsistent with any notion of purity in public 

s' life. ... We are convinced that ensuring absolute integrity on the part of Ministers 

[ at the Centre and the States is an indispensable condition for the establishment of a 

' tradition of purity in public services.” (pp, 101-102) 
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and administrators, even if it be granted that it is difficult or impossible 
to carry on business without resort to such practices when corruption is 
widespread. As the Santhanam Committee report points out: 

Corruption can exist only if there is some one willing to corrupt and capable of 
corrupting. We regret to say that both willingness and capacity to corrupt is 
found in a large measure in the industrial and commercial classes. The ranks of 
these classes have been swelled by the speculators and adventurers of the war 
period. To these, corruption is not only an easy method to secure large unearned 
profits but also the necessary means to enable them to be in a position to pursue 
their vocations or retain their position among their own competitors.... Posses¬ 
sion of large amounts of unaccounted money by various persons including those 
belonging to the industrial and commercial classes is a major impediment in the 
purification of public life. If anti-corruption activities are to be successful, it 
must be recognized that it is as important to fight these unscrupulous agencies of 
corruption as to eliminate corruption in the public services. In fact they go to- 
gether.i 

Our comments concerning the importance of corruption in various 
branches of the economy are necessarily cast in vague, qualitative terms, as 
are the judgments expressed in the Santhanam Committee report, from 
which we have quoted so extensively. One important question on which 
the report of that Indian committee is silent is ffie role played by Western 
business interests competing for markets in South Asian countries or em¬ 
barking on direct investments in industrial enterprises there, either inde¬ 
pendently or in joint ventures with indigenous firms or with governments.^ 
Western business representatives never touch on this matter publicly, but, 
as the writer can testify, in private conversation they are frank to admit 
that it is necessary to bribe high officials and politicians in order to get 
a business deal through and to bribe officials both high and low in order 
to run their businesses without too many obstacles. They are quite explicit 
about their own experiences and those of other firms. These bribes, they 
say, constitute a not inconsiderable part of their total costs of doing busi¬ 
ness in South Asian countries. Although hardly any foreign company can 
make it an absolute rule to abstain from giving bribes, it is apparent 

‘pp. 11-12. 

“ Of a somewhat different character is the corruption connected with grants and aid 
offered by Western governments, That a considerable amount of the American aid to 
countries like Laos, Soutli Vietnam, and, even the Philippines has been dissipated in 
large-scale corruption is common knowledge and, in the frank American tradition, 
has been reported in congressional inquiries and in the press. The writer has not heard 
similar alleMtions in relation to foreign aid given India or Pakistan. Apparently tlie 
World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and, more generally, the inter-govem- 
mental agencies within the United Nations family have on the whole been able to 
avoid playing into the hands of the corrupt, except that when aid is rendered in the 
form of commodities - as, for instance, powdered milk given by UNICEF—part of 
the deliveries tend to appear on the market instead of reaching dieir intended desti¬ 
nations, The World Bank, in particular, has increasingly exerted its authority to see 
that its loans are used to preserve fair competition among suppliers. 
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that there is a vast difference in regard to the willingness to bribe, not 
only between companies but also between nationalities. Among the West¬ 
ern nations, French, American, and, especially, West German companies 
are usually said to have the least inhibitions about bribing their way 
through. Japanese firms are said to be even more willing to pay up. On the 
other hand, the writer has never heard it alleged that bribes are offered or 
paid by the commercial agencies of Communist countries. These widely 
held opinions are part of the social setting in South Asia, as are all the 
elements that make up the folklore of corruption; to what extent they 
mirror actual business practices should be established by the research we 
recommend. 

There is one specific difficulty facing researchers in their attempts to 
e,stablish the facts about the taking and seeking of bribes, particularly on 
the part of higher officials and politicians. Bribes are seldom given di¬ 
rectly; usually they go to a middleman, whether an indigenous business¬ 
man or an official at a lower level. In particular, a Western firm, operating 
in a South Asian country, often finds it convenient - and less objection¬ 
able - to give a negotiated lump sum to a more or less professional briber, 
an “agent,” who then undertakes to pay off all those whose cooperation is 
necessary for the smooth conduct of production and business. More gen¬ 
erally, when a business transaction is to be settled, an official somewhere 
down the line of authority will often inform the Western businessman 
that a minister or a higher official expects a certain sum of money. Even 
an indigent as businessman is occasionally placed in such an indirect re- 
lation.ship to the bribe-seeker. As the whole affair is secret, there is often 
no way of knowing whether the middleman is keeping the money for 
himself. Indeed, he may be using the weight of an innocent person’s name 
to sweeten the deal and increase his take, This is, of course, one of the 
ways in which the folklore of corruption may exaggerate the extent of 
corruption at the higher levels, 

In research designed to establish the facts of cormption, the role of 
Western business interests in the spread of corruption could be investi¬ 
gated best by Western researchers since they would in most cases have 
easier access to the confidence of the bribers, while the nationals in the 
several countries would probably meet fewer inhibitions and obstacles in 
carrying out the more general study of the spread of corruption in South 
Asia, But more important than such a division of labor is the researchers’ 
seriousness of intent and their willingness to cooperate with one another. 

4 The Causes 

The folklore of corruption, the political, administrative, and judicial 
reverberations of these beliefs and emotions in the anti-corruption cam- 
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paigns, the actual prevalence of corruption in the several countries at dif¬ 
ferent times, and the present trends - all these social facts must be ex¬ 
plained in causal terms by relating them to other conditions in South Asia. 

When we observe that corruption is more prevalent in South Asia than 
in the developed Western eountries, we are implying a difference in 
mores as to where, how, and when to make a personal gain, While it is, 
on the one hand, exceedingly difBcult in South Asia to introduce profit 
motives and market behavior into the sector of social life where they oper¬ 
ate in the West - tliat is, the economic sphere - it is, on the other hand, 
difficult to eliminate motivations of private gain from the sector where 
they have been suppressed in the West-the sphere of public responsi¬ 
bility and power, In South Asia those vested with official autliority and 
power veiy often exploit their position in order to make a gain for them¬ 
selves, their family, or social group. Tins is so whether that position is the 
high one of a minister, a member of the legislature, or a superior official, 
whose consent or cooperation is needed to obtain a license or settle a 
business deal, or the humble position of a petty clerk who can delay or 
prevent the presentation of an application, the use of a railroad car, or 
tire prompt opening of the gates over the tracks. Certain behavioral re¬ 
actions generally held to be outside profit considerations in the West are 
commonly for sale in South Asia; they have a “market,” though certainly 
not a perfect one in the Western sense of the term. 

The two differences are complementary and, to an extent, explain (inch 
other. Indeed, they are both remnants of the pre-capitalist, traditional 
society, Where, as often in South Asia, there is no market for services and 
goods or only an imperfect and fragmented one, and where economic 
behavior is not governed by rational calculations of co.sts and returns- 
and this is true not only in subsistence farming and crafts but to a degree 
also in the organized sector^ - “connections” must fill the gap. Tliese “con¬ 
nections” range all the way from the absolute dependence of attached 
labor in agriculture and the peasants’ relations with moneylenders and 
landlords, which are determined by custom and power, to the special con¬ 
siderations that lead to nepotism even in big business, In such a setting a 
bribe to a person holding a public position is not clearly differentiated 
from the “gifts,” tributes, and other burdens sanctioned in traditional, 
pre-capitalist society or the special obligations attached to a favor given at 
any social level, 

In pre-colonial times officials had to collect their remuneration them¬ 
selves, usually without much regulation or control from above. As Fur- 
nivall points out in speaking about Burma; 


^ Chapter 19, Sections 3 and 4 respectively, 
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The officials drew no fixed salary. Some were paid by allotment of the revenue of 
a particular district, but for the most part tlieir emoluments were derived from 
a commission on revenue collected, or from fees paid by the parties to a case. 
One great source of revenue was from local tolls on the transport or sale of 
goods.^ 

A situation then became established that one Westerner viewed as follows: 

In nearly all Asian countries there has always been a tradition of corruption, 
Public office meant perquisites. Officials were not well paid and had to make 
ends meet. The well-timed bribe-which was often almost a conventional fee- 
was the emollient which made the wheels of administration turn more effl- 
ciently.2 

Even where the colonial powers in later years were able to establish a 
higher civil service, which was honest, well paid, and manned by both 
colonial and indigenous personnel-as the British, in particular, suc¬ 
ceeded in doing — they still found it difficult to enforce rigid standards at 
the lower levels of administration.-'* 

Traditionally, the South Asian countries were “plural societies,” in the 
meaning given to the term by Fumivall, and under colonial rule became 
increasingly so,^ In the present context this implies above all a fragmenta¬ 
tion of loyalties and, in particular, little loyalty to the community as a 
whole, whether on the local or the national level. Such wider loyalty, 
backed by firm rules and punitive measures, is the necessary foundation 

Colonial Polict/and Practice, pp. 14-15. Cf. the Santhanam Committee report’s 
characterization or “primitive and medieval societies”; “So long as the officials were 
loyal to the existing regime and did not resort to oppression and forcible expropria¬ 
tion, they were free to do as they liked. If through tactful methods, they amassed 
wealth for themselves or advanced their other material interests they were praised 
rather than censured. Often offlce.s were hereditary and perquisites which would to¬ 
day amount to brilreiy were con-growth of the currently accepted standards of integ¬ 
rity." (p.6) 

“ Guy Wint, Spotlight on Asia, p, 91. 

“A remarkable exception to the general rule was the Netherlands Indies. The lack 
of corruption there was commented on above in Section 3, It resulted from cultivating 
incorruptibility in the higher brackets of civil service and from leaving the old village 
organization as undisturbed as possible. Furnivall, after stating tliat corruption was 
practically unkiumm in Java, explains; 

“The absence of judicial corruption can easily be understood. Petty e.ises are set¬ 
tled by arbitration either out of court, or before a bench of notables witli a senior and 
well-paid official as chairman; or they go before a civil servant or judicial officer with 
long .service and on high pay, Moreover, the penalties imposed are so trivial that it is 
cheaper to be punished than to bribe a policeman or magistrate to escape punishment. 
Serious matters go before a bench containing at least three high judicial officers as well 
as laymen of good standing. It would be difficult and dangerous to bribe the whole 
bench. In civil ca.ses the decision purports to follow customary law, and the people can 
know whether it is right; the court must justify itself to popular opinion and not to 
liigher judicial authority. In these circumstances there is little scope for bribery.” (Co¬ 
lonial Polictj and Practice, p. 269.) 

* Chapter 10, Section 10 et passim. 
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for the modern Western and Communist mores by which certain behav¬ 
ior reactions are kept apart from considerations of personal benefit, In 
South Asia the stronger loyalty to less inclusive groups - family, caste, 
ethnic, religious, or linguistic "community” (in the South Asian sense), 
and class-invites the special type of corruption we call nepotism and 
tends in general to encourage moral laxity, The prevalence of corruption 
is, moreover, one aspect of the “soft state,” to which we have often re- 
ferred;! it generally implies a low level of social discipline,^ 

When explaining the presence of corruption in South Asia, this legacy 
from traditional society must be taken into account, mainly as part of 
social statics. But to explain the increase in corruption that is commonly 
assumed to have taken place in recent times, we must view the social sys¬ 
tem in dynamic terms. Many of the changes that have occurred have af¬ 
forded greater incentives as well as greater opportunities for comiption. 
The winning of independence and the transition from colonial status 
to self-government were preceded and accompanied by profound disturh- 
ances,8 In all South Asian countries the goal of development was accepted, 
while the attainment of that goal was made more difficult by the ac¬ 
celerated growth of population, the deterioration of the trading position, 
and other trends. Independence greatly increased the role of the politi¬ 
cians. At the same time the repatriation, following independence, of a 
large number of officials from the metropolitan countries left South Asia 
few competent administrators with the stricter Western mores,'* This scar¬ 
city was much greater and more damaging in Indonesia, Burma, and even 
Pakistan than in the Philippines, India, and Ceylon, 

In Chapter 19 (Sections 7 and 8), we commented on how the exten¬ 
sive- and generally increasing-resort to discretionary controls is apt to 

‘ Chapter 18, Section 14 et passim. 

* Tlie conditions referred to so far in this section are reflected in the South Asian 
quest for a higher level of ''morals” in busincs,s and puhlic affairs - an iraprovitd "so¬ 
cial climate" in which behavior patterns are judged in terms of the modernization 
ideals, 

"In the long run, the fight agnin,st comiption will ,siicceed only to the extent to 
which a favourable social climate is created. When such a climate is created and cor¬ 
ruption becomes abhorrent to the minds of the public and the pulilic servants and so- 
oim controls become effective, other administrative, disciplinary and punitive meas¬ 
ures may become unimportant and may be relaxed and reduced to a minimum. 
However, change in social outlook and traditions is necessarily slow and tiio more 
immediate measure,^ cannot be neglected in its favour.” (Santhanam Committee re¬ 
port, p, 101.) 

“ llieso have been noted in various contexts in this study; see, in particular, Chap¬ 
ters 4 and 5, 

* The dynamic factors hinted at in this paragraph are touched on in several places 
in the Santhanam Committee report; m, in particular, pp, 8 IT, 
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breed con-uption;* the spread of corruption, in turn, gives corrupt politi¬ 
cians and dishonest oflBcials a strong vested interest in retaining and in¬ 
creasing controls of this type. Another contiibuting factor has undoubtedly 
been the low real wages of officials, especially those at the lower and mid¬ 
dle levels.^ There is also, quite generally, a circular causation widi cu¬ 
mulative effects working within the system of corruption itself. As we 
have indicated, it acts with special force as people become aware of the 
spread of corruption and feel that effective measures are not taken to pun¬ 
ish the culprits, particularly those who are highly placed.® Among the 
sophisticated the situation may become rationalized in the idea that cor¬ 
ruption, like inflation, is an unavoidable appendage of development,^ The 
effect of this is to spread cynicism and to lower resistance to the giving or 
taking of bribes. 


5 The Effects 


As we mentioned in Section 1, one of the opportunistic rationalizations 
of the neglect of research on the problem of corruption is its alleged un¬ 
importance - or even its alleged usefulness in development under the 
conditions prevailing in South Asia. We believe that these unproved as¬ 
sumptions are totally wrong, and that corrupt practices are highly detri- 


’ The Santhanam Committee report in various contexts makes this point; see foot¬ 
note 2, p. 945 above. “There is scope for harassment, malpractices and corruption in 
the exercise of discretionary powers.” (p. 45) "It is necessary to take into account the 
root causes of which the most important is the wide discretionary power which has to 
be exercised by the executive in carrying on the complicated work of modem Adminis¬ 
tration,” (p, 209) 

" “We have found that low-paid Government servants are entrasted with . .. mat¬ 
ters like gradation of commodities, inspection of mines, supervision of implementation 
of labour laws and awards, various kinds of licensing, passing of goods at Customs 
etc, While the general increase in the salaries of Government servants is a matter to 
be decided in the light of national economy and the tax paying capacity of the peo¬ 
ple, it may be wortliwhile in the country’s interest to examine whether the categories 
of officials who have to exercise considerable discretion in matters relating to taxa¬ 
tion, issue of valuable permits and licences, or otherwise deal with matters which re¬ 
quire [a] high degree of integrity, should not be given special attention regarding 
status and emoluments.” (Ibid,, p. 46.) 

’ “Complaints against the highly placed in public life were not dealt with in die 
manner that they should have been dealt with if public confidence had to be main¬ 
tained. Weakness in this respect created cynicism and the growth of the belief that 
while Governments were against coixuption they were not against cormpt individuals, 
if such individuals had the requisite amount of power, influence and protection.” 
(Ibid.,p. 8.) 


‘ “A society that goes in for a puiposively initiated process of a fast rate of change 
has to pay a social price, the price being higher where the pace of change excludes the 
possibility of leisurely adjustment which is possible only in societies where change is 
gradual,’'(Ibid.) 
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mental from the point of view of the value premises applied in the present 
study, namely, the modernization idealsd 

The remnants of pre-capitalist society referred to in the preceding sec¬ 
tion represent deterrents to development. This applies to the aforemen¬ 
tioned contrasts with Western mores and behavior pattems - namely, 
while markets are nonexistent or grossly imperfect in South Asia arid profit 
motives less effective in the economic sphere, those who have public re¬ 
sponsibility and power are more apt to use their position for private bene¬ 
fit. As these contrasting conditions are complementary and sustain each 
other to a certain extent, the prevalence of corruption provides strong in¬ 
hibitions and obstacles to development. 

We have refened to the fragmentation of loyalties in South Asian socie¬ 
ties. Development efforts must attempt to modernize people’s attitudes by 
mitigating this fragmentation, yet in a general way corruption counter¬ 
acts the strivings for national consolidation, decreases respect for and 
allegiance to the government, and endangers political stability.- As we 
pointed out in Section 1, no South Asian government can be firmly in con¬ 
trol unless it can convince its articulate groups that effective measures are 
being taken to purge corruption from public life, 

From another point of view, coiruption is one of the forces that help to 
preserve the “soft state” with its low degree of social discipline, Not only 
are politicians and administrators affected by the prevalence of corrup¬ 
tion, but also businessmen and, in fact, the whole population. Corruption 
introduces an element of iiTalionality in plan fulfillment by influencing 
the actual course of development in a way that is contrary to the plan or, 
if such influence is foreseen, by limiting the horizon of the plan. Of partic¬ 
ular importance is the fact that the usual method of exploiting a position 
of public responsibility for private gain is by threat of obstruction or de¬ 
lay. Where coiTuption is widespread, inertia and inefficiency, as well as 
irrationality, impede the process of decision-making and plan fulfillment, 
“It was the unanimous opinion of all witnesses who appeared before us,” 
the Santhanam Committee noted, “that administrative delays are one of 
the major causes of corruption. We agree with this view. We have no 
doubt that quite often delay is deliberately contrived so as to obtain some 
kind of illicit gratification.”'* The influence of corruption in slowing down 
the wheels of adminisriation is particularly damaging in South Asia, where 

‘ Chapter 2, Section 4, 

“ "Corruption Is essentially, a sign of conflicting loyalties pointing primarily to a 
lack of po.sitlve attachment to the government and its ideals. In so far as comiption 
shows that the new government, with its enormous task to fulfil in the new Asian 
world, is not yet sufEciently integrated in society and does not evoke full .sympathy, 
enthusiasm and unfaltering loyalty from subjects and officials, it is a sign of weakness 
of the present political structure,” (W. F, Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition, 
W. van Hoeve Ltd., The Hague, 1956, p, 86.) 

* Santhanam Committee report, p, 44, 
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the adminishative system largely retains the impediments to speed and effi¬ 
ciency inherited from colonial times.'* 

The Santhanam Committee report speaks of “speed money”: 

It is believed that the procedures and practices in the working of Government 
offices are cumbersome and dilatory. The anxiety to avoid delay has encouraged 
the growth of dishonest practices like the system of speed money, ‘Speed 
money’ is reported to have become a fairly common type of coriupt practice 
particularly in matters relating to grant of licences, permits, etc. Generally the 
bribe giver does not wish, in these cases, to get anything done unlawfully, but 
wants to speed up the process of the movement of files and communications re¬ 
lating to decisions. Certain sections of the staff concerned are reported to have 
got into the habit of not doing anytliing in the matter till they are suitably 
persuaded. It was stated by a Secretary that even after an order had been passed, 
the fact of the passing of such order is communicated to the person concerned 
and the order itself is kept back till the unfortunate applicant has paid appropri¬ 
ate gratification to the subordinate concerned. Besides being a most objection¬ 
able corrupt practice, this custom of speed money has become one of the most 
serious causes of delay and inefficiency.** 

The popular notion, occasionally expressed by Western students of condi¬ 
tions in South Asia, that corruption is a means of speeding up cumber¬ 
some administrative procedures, is palpably wrong.** 

At the same time, when suspicion of corruption is rampant, a natural 
protective device is to spread and share the responsibility for decisions to 
the maximum extent possible. Apart from this, the most honest official 
will tend to shun taking personal responsibility if he works in an adminis¬ 
trative system widely suspected of being corrupt; the present writer has 
often heard testimony to this effect. Paul Appleby has criticized the Indian 

’ For India, see an excellent critique by Paul H, Appleby in Re-examination of 
India’s Administrative System, Government of India Press, New Delhi, 1956. 

“pp.9-10. 

“The London Times (August 5, 1964) reports: “Many of these instances of bribery 
are those in which the citizen pays in order to get what he is entitled to anyway, and 
some students of Indian affairs have argued that this is a necessary and not harmful 
lubricant for a cumbersome administration. One American writer, Mr. Myron Weiner, 
has put it like tliis: ‘The .system of corruption ... is a highly stable one. It is a regu¬ 
larized relationship. Businessmen and agriculturalists often regard the payment of 
bak.shee,sh to be .as much a part of the application for government services as filling in 
a fom. The rates of payment are generally based upon the rank of the officer, the 
character of the services being requested, and the financial means of the claimant. The 
rates are more or less predictable and on the whole (there are notable exceptions, 
however) moderate.’ Mr. Weiner’s conclusion is that this corruption is ‘simply a way 
tliat citizens have found of building rewards into the administrative stmeture in the 
absence of any other appropriate incentive system.’ ” 

The reporter comments that: ‘‘As a means of accelerating the sluggish, meandering 
circulation of a file within a department this might be all very well; but speed money, 
belying the name, actually has the effect of a brake on administration, slowing it down 
even further. Delay will deliberately be caused in order to invite payment of a bribe to 
accelerate it again.” 
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administration for its '"exccssir'c bureauciacy, which ho relates to the 
“timidity of public servants at all levels, making them unwilling to take 
responsibility for decisions, forcing decisions to be made by a slow and 
cumbersome process of reference aird conference in which everybody finally 
shares dimly in the making of every decision,” and he blames it for the fact 
tirat “not enough gets done and what gets done is clone too slowly.”^ He 
accuses Parliament of being “the chief citadel of opposition to delegation of 
powers the need for which is the worst shortcoming of Indian administra¬ 
tion,but he could have added the press and articulate opinion generally, 
A situation is created that is vividly described by an Indian author. 

To avoid direct responsibility for any major policy decision, efforts are made 
to get as many departments and officials associated with sueii decisions as is 
coirsidered desirable, Again, such consultations must he in writing; otlierwise 
there would be nothing'" on record, Tlierefore a file must move-which itself 
reciuires some time —from one table to another and liom one Ministry to an¬ 
other for comments and it is months befoi'c tire decision is conveyed to the 
party, concerned. Even where tire facts make the decision olrvious and involve 
no .significant departure from the ostnlrlished policy, such consultations are 
considertrd necessary for "safety.” The alternative is a conference of the repre¬ 
sentatives of departments or Ministries concerned, As it is thouglit necessary 
that repi’csentative.? of all departments which may have even a remote interest 
in the question should be pi'esent, srrificieirt rrotice of the meeting has to be 
given and dates charrged to suit convenicrrccs of importairt officials even where 
they have little direct'intcrest iit it, Generally no aelioir is takeir on tire dect,sions 
at such meetirrgs rrntil tire minutes are approved and circrrlaled. lire increa.smg 
popularity of the conference ha,s led to senior officials spcniding most of their 
office time in siteh meeting,s, delaying, thereby, the disposal of files,'' 

In general conformity Muth the taboo noted in Section 1, the two authors 
cited, like everybody else who takes par-t in the livtily cli.scrrssion about the 
inherited fault's of the Indian aclmiiii,strative .system and the difficultie,s 
involved in improving it, avoid relating their observations to the prevalence 
of corruption, the frequent allegations of corruption, and the individital 
ofllcial’s own interest in preserving crtmbc'rsorae procedurrrs - if he is di,s- 
honest they may increase his opportunities to extract a biibe, and if he is 
honest they may serve to protect him from suspicion, But undoubtedly there 
is such a relation and it i,s important. Authority cannot l:)e efficiently dele¬ 
gated unless those in administrative positions are incorrupt and this fact 
is generally recognized, In a society u'here corruption is prevalent, circular 
causation with cumulative effects operates in other way.s as well. Wlien 
people became convinced, rightly or wrongly, that corruption is wide- 

^ Be-exnmimiiaii of India’s AdminMrntlvo Sijsicin, p, 42, 

45, 

^A, C, Chhatrapati, '‘Planning Through Red Tape,” The Economic Weekhj, Special 
Number, July, 1961, pp. 1171-1173, 
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I 

I spread, an official s incorruptibility will tend to be weakened. And should 

he resist cormption, he will find it difficult to fulfill his duties. This, again, 
contributes to inertia and inefficiency in a society.^ 

; 6 Remedies 

i Recognition of the very serious effects of corruption in South Asian 

i countries raises the practical problem of what can be done to eradicate it, 

: In all South Asian countries there have from time to time been anti-cor- 

j ruption drives and anti-corruption legislation. In recent years there has 

J been, in India particularly, a growing public anxiety about coituption. 

[ The Indian Home Minister, Gulzarilal Nanda, regarded the task of eradi- 

I eating corruption as his “main occupation” for some time and opened his 

1 house for daily sessions to receive complaints about corruption, 

I The important Santhanam Committee report was an outgrowth of tins 

J movement. While restricted to general judgments about the actual facts 

! of corruption and tlieir causes and effects, based on the Committee mem- 

j bers' owm infonnation and the testimony of numerous witnesses, the report 

! is more specific when analyzing administrative procedures that create 

i opportunities for malfeasance and making recommendations for refonn, It 

j urges simpler and more precise rules and procedures for political and 

j administrative decisions that affect private persons and business enter- 

I prises and also closer supervision. A main theme of these proposals is that 

i discretionary powers should, insofar as possible, be decreased: “While we 

[ recognize that it would not be possible to completely eliminate discretion 

I in the exercise of powers it should be possible to devise a system of ad- 

i minishation which would reduce to the minimum, even if there is a certain 

! seeming loss of perfection, the need for exercise of personal discretion 

I consistently with efficiency and speedy di.sposal of public business,”^ The re¬ 

muneration of low-paid civil servants should he raised and their social and 
economic status improved and made more secure. The vigilance agencies, 
including special police depaitments, should be strengthened. The penal 
code and other laws and procedures should he changed so that punitive 
action against corrupt officials can be pursued more speedily and effec¬ 
tively, Measures should also be taken against those in the private sector 
who corrupt public servants. Among such measures the Committee pro- 

' Having become friendly witli the chief police officer in tlie di.strict of New Delhi 
where he lived for a time, the writer once complained to him about the taxi drivers’ 
habit of ignoring all traffic niles. Why didn’t ho order his policemen to enforce the 
niles? “How could I,” he answered. “If one of them went up to a taxi driver, die 
driver might say: 'Get away, or I will tell people that you have asked me for ten 
rupees,’ If the policeman then pointed out that he had not done it, tlie rejoinder of the 
taxi driver could be:‘Who would believe you?’” 

H).45. 
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poses that income tax reports and assessments be made public and that 
the practice of declaring public documents confidential be limited. The 
Committee recognizes that ministers and legislators must be above suspi¬ 
cion and proposes codes of conduct for these two categories of politicians 
and special procedures for complaints against them. It proposes that 
business enterprises be forbidden to make contributions to political par¬ 
ties, that persons making bona fide complaints be protected, and that, on 
the other hand, newspapers be prosecuted if they make allegations with¬ 
out supporting evidence. 

These and other proposals deserve careful study by the student of cor¬ 
ruption in South Asia. The Committee concludes that "while it is possible 
to deal quickly with some forms of corruption, it is in general a long-term 
problem which requires firm resolve and persistent endeavour for many 
years to come,”^ The big questions are whether the government will take 
action along the lines suggested,*^ and to what extent such action will be 
effective within a national community when what the Committee refers to 
as “the entire system of moral values and of the socio-economic structure” 
has to be changed. 

When considering the prospects of reform in countries where corraption 
is so embedded in institutional and attitudinal remnants of traditional so¬ 
ciety and where almost everything that happens increases incentives and 
opportunities for personal gain, the public outcry against corruption must 
be regarded as a constructive force. This holds true even when this reac¬ 
tion is basically only the envy of people who themselves would not hesi¬ 
tate to engage in corrupt practices had they a chance,^ and even though 
the common awareness of corruption is apt to spread cynicism.'* As those 
people who can benefit personally from corrupt practices are a tiny mi¬ 
nority, the public outcry against corruption should support a government 
intent on serious reforms, What the people - and the outside observer'’ 
‘p.llO. 

“ "On October 29, the C70vernment of India released the text of a code it lias formu¬ 
lated for the conduct of Ministers at the Centre and in the Stales. The code requires 
disclosure by a person taking office as Minister of the details of his and his family’s 
assets and liabilities as well as business interests. He is also required to sever all con¬ 
nections with the conduct of any business.” ( Indian and Foreign Review, November 
15,1964, p, 7.) It is a hopeful sign that tliis was one of the proposals by the Committee 
in regard to the implementation of which a leading article, “Guarding the Guards,” in 
The Economic Weekly, April 11, 1964, had expressed deep .skepticism. Later, the 
eagerness for reform seems to have died down. Tlie reports are that corruption in India 
has recently been increasing, 

“ Section 2 above. , 

* Sections 2 and 4 above. 

‘ “Nothing would do as much to increase the faith of the common people in tlieir 
governments as tlie prosecution of a few of those whose unwholesome activities arc 
unnoticed or connived at by the leaders,... If those in positions of authority are not 
above suspicion, who can blame the small man for committing similar offences? This 
kind of filing is infectious, and ordinary people tend to copy me conduct of those at 
the top.” (Sydney D, Bailey, Parliamentanj Government in Southern Asia, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York, 1953. p. 72.) 
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-generally demand is punishment of the offenders, Resentment stems 
especially from the belief that ministers and high officials go unpunished, 

When discussing the practical problem of how to fight corruption, 
knowledgeable persons in South Asia frequently point out that one should 
distinguish between traditional corruption on the part of petty officials, 
which in many cases amounts merely to the expectation of a customary 
fee by a person with a very low salary (though undoubtedly it often also 
injects an element of unnecessary delay and arbitrariness into business 
activity), and the extorting of big bribes by politicians and higher offi¬ 
cials. It is usually stressed that corruption among minor officials cannot 
be combatted if it is not first stamped out at higher levels; this latter prob¬ 
lem is thus given a strategic role, In some branches of public administra¬ 
tion there is a systematic sharing of bribes between politicians and officials 
at different levels of responsibility. When there is not, and each takes care 
of his own interests, a tacit collusion often exists nevertheless, obstracting 
remedial action at all levels. The conclusion that it is quite hopeless to 
fight corruption if there is not a high degree of personal integrity at the 
top levels is obviously correct, 

Great Britain, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries, where corrup¬ 
tion i.s now quite limited, were all rife with it two hundred years ago and 
even later, indeed until the liberal interlude between Mercantilism (with 
its many vestiges of feudalism) and the modem welfare state,* It was dur¬ 
ing tliat liberal interlude that the strong state came into being. One of its 
characteristics was a system of politics and administration marked by a 
high degree of personal integrity. Wliile the liberalization of production 
and trade and particularly the liquidation of the craft guild system and 
the arrangements protecting urban commerce, inherited from the previous 
era, have been closely studied, much less interest has been manifested by 
political and economic historians in how the cormpt state was changed 
into the strong, incorrupt liberal state, It was probably accomplished by 
a strengthening of morals, particularly in the higher strata, together vritli 
salary reforms in the lower strata, often by transforming customary bribes 
into legalized fees. 

Undoubtedly the South Asian countries could learn something from 
studies of the reforms carried out a little more than a hundred years ago 
in these Western countries. There is, however, a fundamental difference 

^ As noted in Section 1, the United States is still not as free from corruption, par¬ 
ticularly on the state and city levels, as the countries mentioned in the text, The lag in 
the United States is due to many interrelated facts: the .spoils system since President 
Jack.son, the consequent relative lack of a firmly established and politically inde¬ 
pendent civil service, the heterogeneity of the population (in particular, the clustering 
in the cities of disadvantaged colored and immigrant groups), the rise of machine 
politics, and so on. However, for several decades there has been a development toward 
greater integrity among both politicians and administrators in the United States as 
part of the general movement toward closer national integration. 
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in initial conditions. The relative integrity in politics and administration 
was achieved in Great Britain, Holland, and Scandinavia during a period 
when state activity was reduced to a minimum, When the state again 
intervened in the economy on a large scale, it had a political and adminis¬ 
trative system whose high quality only needed to he protected and pre¬ 
served. The South Asian countries, on the other hand, have to fight ramp¬ 
ant corruption in an era of their history when the activities of the state are 
proliferating - and, as we indicated in Chapter 19, when preference, even 
beyond what is necessary, is being given to discretionary controls, Again, 
South Asia stands out as a third world of planning. 


One problem of considerable importance requiring specific attention is 
the role of Western business interests in feeding corruption in South Asia, 
which we referred to in Section 3, From a Western point of view-and 
also from the point of view of most South Asian countries - one particu¬ 
larly damaging effect is that Western businessmen and capitalist countries 
generally, already stigmatized by long association with coloniali.sm and 
imperialism, appear now to South Asian intellectuals to be conspiring to 
undermine the integrity of their politicians and higher administrators. 
This damaging effect is, of course, vastly strengthened when Western gov¬ 
ernment aid can be viewed in the same terms,’' 

However, a Western company that tries to maintain higher standards 
finds itself up against the unfair competition of companies that resort to 
large-scale bribery, Here Western businessmen could contribute signifl- 
cMly to remedial action in the South Asian countries by adhering to the 
stricter practices they follow at home. This would constitute a very sub¬ 
stantial “aid” to development. At the same time it would be to the advan¬ 
tage of Western business interests, for collectively they have much to gain 
by stamping out unfair competition of this type, The Western countries 
might even consider putting corrupt practices by their nationals in die 
under-developed countries under the same legal sanctions that are applied 
in the home countries. The writer, in his contacts with Western business¬ 
men, has often proposed this problem for study and action by the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce, but has met little response, even in 
countries where businessmen have shown more than average interest in 
maintaining high moral codes at home and abroad and where business 
concerns must suffer most from unfair competition because of their gen- 
erally higher standards, 

> See Section 3. At the Second Afro-Asian Economic Conference in Cairo in 196Q, 
President Nasser spoke out against “the new form of economic impenalism winch is 
.supported by the impertinent power.s which are endeavoring ^ dominate the newly 
independent Asian and African countries.” He pointed out tliat This new 
is the most dangerous form of imperialism for it depends on corruption, bribes and 
temptation." (Quotedfrom Link, May 15,1960, p. 20.) 


Part Five 

PROBLEMS OF LABOR 
UTILIZATION 


In Part Four we discussed the ideological, political, and institutional as¬ 
pects of planning. We shall now take up, from selected viewpoints, some 
aspects of planning usually considered to be more specifically “economic,” 
In keeping with the general approach of this book, we shall examine these 
aspects of planning within their wider social setting. 

We have chosen to center this discussion on the utilization of labor. At 
the outset, a brief comment may be helpful in demonstrating the links be¬ 
tween this problem and the general issues involved in development. In Ap¬ 
pendix 2 (Section 7), we give our reasons for using output per head, 
not as a definition in the strict sense, but as an approximate indicator of the 
level of development and its rate of change. We now wish to bring the 
problem of raising output per head into closer relationship with the proc¬ 
esses of production. This can be done by relating output to the “labor 
force,” defined for present purposes as the population of working age. The 
level of development and its rate of change can thus be indicated by the 
average productivity of the labor force, which, in turn, must be regarded 
as tlie resultant of many closely interconnected factors: the proportion of 
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the labor force actively engaged in work; the lengtli of the work day, 
month, and year of those who are economically active; the eiBciency, i,e,, 
intensity and skill, with which they work; the production techniques em¬ 
ployed; the capital intensity of production; and the occupational distribu¬ 
tion of the active labor force. 

Toward the end of the second part of Chapter 21 we shall discuss a more 
precise foimulation of the problem of labor utilization in these terns 
that we find useful for a realistic analysis of economic conditions in South 
Asia, At this stage, we shall merely point out one advantage of this 
approach to the analysis of planning: namely, that a focus on the human 
factor of production is likely to lend reality to the general vision behind 
the financial and mainly fiscal budgets that are usually presented as the 
plans. In economic affairs, it is always salutary to remind ourselves that 
"man is the measure of all things.” Fundamentally, the aim of planning is 
to improve the entire system of conditions affecting people’s lives and 
work.^ 

A view of the economic aspects of planning from the perspective of the 
utilization of the labor force thus brings one closer to the crucial issues 
than do fiscal plans for public expenditure or calculations of aggregate out¬ 
put or output per head based on conventional national accounting con¬ 
cepts.^ Moreover, this approach can take account of the role of attitudes 
and institutions, and the potential productivity-raising effects of improved 
standards of consumption in underdeveloped countries. Inadequate atten¬ 
tion to these important matters is a common weakness in economic analyses 
of planning problems in South Asia.'* 

‘ Appendix 2, Section 5 et passim, and Chapter 15, Section 1. 

“Appendix 4, 

“ Appendix 2, Sections 15,16,20, and 21, 


Chapter 21 


"UNEMPLOYMENT" AND 


"UNDEREMPLOYMENT" 


I 

The Ideological Roots of the Prevalent 
Approach to Economic Development 

An extreme underutilization of labor is generally assumed to characterize 
South Asian countries. That there is fundamental truth in the assump¬ 
tion is suggested by the obvious fact that the average output of the labor 
force is very low. It is low partly because much of the labor force is idle, 
either completely or for a large part of the day, week, month, or year. But 
even when members of the labor force are at work, theii’ productivity is 
usually low. This phenomenon can only be explained as the result of many 
conditions, among them low labor eflSciency. 

1 The Role of “Unemploymenf and “Underemploymenf 
in the Preoalent Approach 

In economic terminology, waste of labor is commonly discussed as “un¬ 
employment” and “underemployment.” Together the unemployed and un- 
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deremployed in South Asia are assumed to constitute a reservoir of un¬ 
tapped productive potential, the existence of which is conventionally 
explained, in tlie first instance, by deficiency in efllective demand for wage 
employees or, in the case of those self-employed in agriculture or else¬ 
where in the economy, by the absence of opportunity for productive work, 
This abstract approach, it should be noted, is based on a number of as¬ 
sumptions that are regularly left implicit^ it presupposes that “unem¬ 
ployment” and “underemployment” are “involuntary,” that members of the 
labor force who make little or no useful contribution to production do so 
only for lack of a satisfactory alternative, and that once they are presented 
with work opportunities, they will take them up. This line of reasoning is 
premised on the existence of a fluid labor market and a rational outlook 
toward life and work on the part of members of the labor force. While rec¬ 
ognizing that considerable idleness is present - particularly in the slack 
seasons in agriculture but also quite regularly in the whole economy - and 
that some woik is not very productive, this conventional approach also 
fails to give systematic attention to the efficiency of labor when people are 
in fact working. 

In the mainstream of economic tlieory, unemployment and underem¬ 
ployment on a vast scale are regarded as a primary cause of poverty in the 
South Asian countries. At the same time, the large volume of unutilized 
labor possessed by these countries is thought to have a productive potential 
capable of creating capital and increasing production, thereby making 
possible higher levels of consumption - in short, a potential that can be 
used to eliminate poverty. The supreme task of planning is thus to drain 
dhs labor reservoir by creating work opportunities and by channelling the 
unemployed and underemployed into productive work, 

Tliese thoughts foim a leitmotw in general discussions of economic prob¬ 
lems in the South Asian comitries, at popular, political, and scholarly 
levels alike. Western statesmen and officials concur in these views in the 
diagnoses of development problems they offer in inter-governmental or¬ 
ganizations and elsewhere. Western economists dealing with South Asian 
development problems also commonly apply this approach as a matter of 
course. Nor is the Communist view basically different, despite conti'asts 
in the explanations offered and the specific policy measures favored. And, 
bofli in the South Asian countries themselves and abroad, the notion of a 
vast labor reservoir awaiting productive employment is generally shared 
by Communists, leftist socialists, liberals, and conservatives of all shades. 
It can thus be described as the conventional theory, but to avoid depreca¬ 
tion by terminology, we refer to it as the “modem” theory or the “modem” 
approach. While we shalHocus our attention on the manner in which the 
“modem” approach deals with the analysis of employment problems, this 
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topic is but a species of a genus, namely, aggregative model-building of 
tlie Western type.^ 

From the beginning the plans regularly gave a prominent place to ex¬ 
pressions of this common diagnosis of the economic situation and to asser- 
tions that the enlargement of work opportunities is one of the supreme 
tasks of planning. Typical is the statement in the Draft Outline of India’s 
First Five Year Plan that “A development plan is essentially an effort to 
create conditions for full employment.”^ One of the broad goals included 
in the more recent Ceylon Ten Year Plan is to “bring about the relatively 
full utilization of manpower resources by the end of the ten year plan 
period,’^ Similar statements are made in official documents relating to 
economic planning published in other South Asian countries.^ 

Despite the emphasis on creation of employment opportunities, the more 
sophisticated plans, as worked out in detail, set employment targets that 
are surprisingly unambitious. As they usually do not aspire to do more than 
at most provide work opportunities for those expected to join die labor 
force during the plan period, these targets, even if fulfilled, can only 
check deterioration in the employment situation. In no other respect is 
preservation of the status quo an almost declared objective of planning. 
And, if the results are measured against the announced targets, it appears 
tliat those countries which have prepared detailed estimates have failed to 
reach even these modest goals. At a later point in the argument, we shall 
examine the reasons why planning in South Asia, contrary to die declared 
general objectives, has been so modest in its employment targets and why 
actual perfoimance has been so disappointing,'^ 

Promotion of “full” or “fuller" employment is, of course, only one of sev¬ 
eral general objectives set out in the plans, and the relative emphasis given 

‘ Prologue, Section 5; Appendix 2, Part 4; Appendix 3 et passim. 

* India, Government of. Planning Commission, First Five Year Plan; A Draft Outline, 
New Delhi, 1951, p. 19, 

As early as 1944, the Bombay Plan, drawn up by the Bombay industrialists, stressed 
this point, “Of all the measures that we suggest for raising the general level of income 
in India, provision of fuller scope for employment is the most important. Provision of 
full employment for the working part of the population would no doubt present formid¬ 
able difficulties, but, without it, the establishment of a decent standard of living would 
remain merely a pious hope,” (Nabagopal Das, Unemphiiment, Full Emphijment and 
India, 3rd ed,, A,sia Publishing House, London, 1980, pp, 77-78,) 

“Ceylon, Government of, National Planning Council, The Ten-Year Plan, Colombo, 
Ceylon, 1959, p. 86, 

* See, for example, Pakistan, Government of, Planning Commission, The Second Five 
Year Flan (1960-196S), Karachi, June, 1960, p, 370; Philippines, Government of. Na¬ 
tional Economic Council, The Five-Year Economic and Social Development Program 
for FY1957-1961, Manila, January, 1957, mimeographed, p, 39; and Indonesia, Gov¬ 
ernment of. State Planning Bureau, Broad Outlines of the Five-Year Development Plan 
1956-1960, Djakarta, 1958, mimeographed, p, 143. 

“ See, in particular, Chapter 24, Sections 4-6, 
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to it has undergone some modification in the successive rounds of planning. 
“Fuller” employment figures less prominently, for example, in the Third 
and the Fourth than in the First Indian Plan. This shift is not unrelated to 
die point mentioned above - that, diough employment targets have been 
low, performance has failed to live up to expectations.^ | 

Nevertheless, the employment objectives of planning still command a 
great deal of attention. It is in this connection that two aspects of tlie , 
modern approach converge. At one level, the employment aspect of plan- i 
ning fits into the Western theoretical models that buttress an aggrega¬ 
tive approach to planning. At another - in the form of the concept of un¬ 
deremployment- it conveys the impression that the peculiar conditions of 
the region have been taken into account. We shall explore these points in 
detail in later sections of this chapter. Our first task, however, will be to 
attempt to explain why the obvious waste of labor in South Asian countries 
is conventionally approached through the Western (and Communist) i 
concepts of employment, unemployment, and underemployment. ■ 

I 

2 The Recent Origin of the Premlent Approach : 

This stress on unemployment and underemployment and on the urgency 
of creating employment opportunities that forms the essence of the now 
conventional approach is mainly a post-Second World War phenomenon. 

In the earlier literature, the paramount concern was the persistent shortage 
of labor encountered by colonial governments and by private entrepre¬ 
neurs. In perhaps no other respect has the modern discussion of economic ’ 
problems in South Asia more sharply reversed that conducted in colonial 
times. The basic problem is now seen as one of providing work opportuni- r 

ties for the unemployed and underemployed masses, whereas not long ago I 

it was viewed as one of attracting wage laborers in sufficient numbers. 

It will be a main purpose of the first part of this chapter to explain in 
some detail how this dramatic reversal came about. In the broadest sense, 
it is clearly related to the vast political change that occurred when the 
South Asian countries gained their independence, and the power to deter¬ 
mine their own approach to the problems of the day. They hoped to 
develop their economies through the instrumentality of planning.^ They i 
also aspired to become welfare states - or, more accurately, this was the 

' It may be noted tliat commentators on the Indian Third Plan were particularly { 
critical of its modest employment target, The following observation typifies this line of 
criticism: “My main conclusion is that the [Indian Third] plan is insufficiently bold in 
its attack on underemployment.” (I. M. D. Little, “A Critical Examination of India’s ; 

^ird Five-Year Plan, ’ Oxford Economic Fapers, Vol, 14, No. 1, February, 1962, p. 

‘ Chapter 15. 
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aspiration of those who thought, spoke, and acted for them.i Under the 
impact of these political and ideological forces, it was natural for planners 
to regard idle or unproductive labor as, on the one hand, a curse and a 
cause of poverty and low living levels and, on the other, a potential re¬ 
source for development. The practical problem was to devise ways to 
employ the labor force more fully. At the same time, population expansion 
-which has occurred at unprecedented and increasing rates in the past 
two decades — has cast the problem of work opportunities for the masses 
in a new light. 

Influences from abroad have also given powerful support to this orienta¬ 
tion of policy interest. In Western countries, the gradual change in the or¬ 
ganization of the labor market and in die internal balance of political 
power between different social strata in the emerging democratic welfare 
states had tended, since about the beginning of the century, to shift the 
focus of public discussion, and of social and economic analysis, to die em¬ 
ployment issue.^ The consummation of this trend occurred at the end of the 
Second World War when, in all Western countiies, full employment was 
declared a major goal of economic policy and a responsibility of govern¬ 
ments. 

At that time, the colonial power system in Soudi Asia was crumbling and 
newly independent states were coming into being. An important by-prod¬ 
uct of this concurrence of events was that Western economists and their 
confreres in die South Asian countries - who were just as thoroughly 
steeped in the Western conceptions - took over the ulfra-modem West¬ 
ern concept of unemployment in undiluted form and appbed it in South 
Asia. To embrace the self-employed - particularly in rural areas - who 
formed the larger part of the labor force, they devised the concept of 
“underemployment,” This notion is analogous to the notion of “disguised 
unemployment” developed in industrialized countries during the Great 
Depression to describe the status of workers who had been temporarily 
pushed into casual pursuits less remunerative than dieir regular occupa¬ 
tions.® 

Ideological winds from the Communist countries - where no employ¬ 
ment problem was recognized to exist-could hardly counteract this 
influence from the West. The claim by Communist writers and propagan- 

‘ Chapter 16, 

® Section 8. 

“ Joan Robinson, who first worked out this concept, noted the possible relevance of 
“disguised unemployment" to hired agricultural workers in underdeveloped countries, 
though her first concern was with wasted skills, during depression, in highly developed 
economies. It is of some interest that the first sentence of her article reads: “An econ¬ 
omy consisting of self-supporting families each working their own land must always 
enjoy full employment, since each individual is free to work as long as he considers the 
real reward he obtains a sufficient inducement for his efforts.” (Joan Robinson, “Dis¬ 
guised Unemployment,” Economic Journal, XLVI, No, 182, June, 1936, pp. 225-237.) 
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dists that capitalist countries had not solved, and could not solve, employ- | 

ment problems tended rather to strengthen the hold of the new Western ! 
orientation in South Asia. Least of all did it encourage scrutiny of the major | 
assumption underlying Western concepts of unemployment and under- | 
employment: that idleness, above the set standards of work, was involun- | 
tary and thus there was a reservoir of labor that could be tapped by in- | 
creasing demand and augmenting opportunities for work; labor efficiency ! 

was disregarded, ! 

Within this general framework a number of other ideological influences, 
to be described in the following sections and particularly in Section 9, had 
much the same effect. ; 

3 Colonial Labor Market Theory a Branch of Mercantilism | 

As in many other fields,^ economic thinking about the labor market in j 
the colonies was originally of a Mercantile type. And, however much it i 

was modified in more recent decades, it retained a great deal of this char- | 

acter to the veiy end. Analysis of the similarities between economic specu- ! 
lation in colonial times and Mercantilist thinking is a fruitful subject for | 

detailed study. Here only some broad observations can be offered as hy- j 

potheses for further research, ; 

The domestic economic policy of Mercantilists in sixteenth and seven- j 

teenth century Europe tended always to view the labor market from the j 

perspective of employers, Though the details of Mercantilist policy dif- | 

fered in various parts of Europe and altered through time, a plentiful sup- j 

ply of cheap, docile, and disciplined labor was assumed to be in the public j 

interest, in countries where this thinking held sway. Otherwise, the over- j 

riding objective of economic policy at the time - a favorable balance of { 

payments and, with it, additional “national wealth” - could not be reached. 

A main purpose of the regulations of labor conditions establi.shed by state j 
and municipal authorities was to assure employers of an adequate labor | 
force available on favorable terms,^ j 

This way of looking at things was entirely natural to a power structure i 

that from a modern democratic point of view was severely biased. It j 

fortified the privileges of cities against suiTOunding rural districts and, | 

within the cities, advanced the interests of the rich merchants and manu- f 

facturers against those of the workers. Colonial government represented, i 

in a sense, an extreme variant of such an inegalitarian power structure, [ 

^ Chapter 28, Section 6, ; 

® As Furniss ha,s observed, “The, Mercantili.st did not perceive that the poverty of the ' i 
majority was incompatible with the wealth of the whole; quite the contraty: he came i 

to believe that the majority must be kept in poverty in order that the whole might be f 

rich," (Edgar S, Furniss, The FosUion of tne Labourer in a System of Nationalism, j 

Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1920, p, 7,) 
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The colonies were governed from faraway metropolitan capitals. The new 
entrepreneurs were also outsiders, mostly from the ruling countiy itself or 
from other European countiies. 

Later they were joined by non-European entrepreneurs, usually operat¬ 
ing enterprises of smaller scale and utilizing less advanced techniques and 
capital equipment. In Southeast Asia these were mostly "Oriental aliens” 
-Chinese or Indians. But even in India, where they were of indige¬ 
nous stock, though from small segregated castes or minority communities, 
such entrepreneurs tended to look at the labor market from the employers’ 
point of view as Europeans did. Through the managing agency system and 
in other ways, they were closely linked witli the top strata of European en¬ 
trepreneurs. 

It was also natural, as it was for merchants and manufacturers and Mer¬ 
cantilist theoreticians and politicians in Europe, for tliese entrepreneurs to 
feel that their interests coincided with economic progress for all. The Mer¬ 
cantilists w'ere not simple and morally corrupt cynics, but men who argued 
and acted to advance what they conceived to be the common good, just as 
did the colonialists and business people who held power in South Asia in 
colonial times.^ 

Wlien, in later times, colonial governments felt a stronger urge to pro¬ 
mote improvements in the living conditions of tlie masses of dependent 
peoples, their basic approach was nevertheless that of outsiders,^ 

4 The Facts 

Labor market policy in the colonies and the motivations behind it must 
be viewed against the background of prevailing power relations. The Mer¬ 
cantilist type of thinking could thrive because it coitesponded to these 

^ J, S. Fumivall has noted that in the tropics, “Low wages seem to reduce the cost of 
production and, until recently, have been regarded as contributing to economic prog¬ 
ress, In Java, up to the end of the nineteenth century, low wages were considered one 
of the chief assets of the country, and a source of its prosperity." (J, S. Fumivall, Co¬ 
lonial Policy and Practice, A Comparative Study of Burma and Netherlands India, 
Cambridge University Press, London, 1957, p. 351.) This is plain Mercantilism, given 
in the colonies a shelter where it could survive through the nineteenth century, en¬ 
trenched by the peculiar power situation of colonialism, 

’ Many factors converged to support tins trend toward a less exploitative policy. In 
die present context, it is perhaps worth noting that much of the urge to improve living 
conditions for tire textile workers in India had its origin in the interest of the English 
textile industry in curbing what it considered to be unfair competition, This occasion¬ 
ally caused suspicion and resentment among Indian nationalists. (Cf. D, R, Gadgil, 
The Industrial Evolution of India, 4th ed., Oxford University Press, London, 1942, pp, 
78 If.; and Charles A, Myers, Industrial Relations in India, Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay, 1958, p, 101, See also Chapter 23, Section 3.) In the same way, modem in¬ 
come taxation in tire colonies was introduced by the colonial governments mainly in 
order to keep dieir nationals (and other foreigners) from escaping the burden of 
taxation that gradually was placed on people at home. See Appendix 8, Section 8. 
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power relations, But European colonists found a tradition of unfree labor 
well established at the time they arrived in Asia, The forms ranged from 
outright slavery to the “attachment” of bonded workers, and differed from 
country to country.^ A reshaping of the indigenous institutions was clearly 
necessary in order to accompli.sh some of the major economic objectives of 
European rule, for the ttaditional forms of compulsion were seldom ideally 
suited to promoting expansion of commercial production. 

In pre-colonial times, the most widespread form of compulsory labor 
throughout much of South Asia gave the chief, the headman, or the feudal 
overlord the power to commandeer labor for part of the year, often for such 
purposes as building and maintaining roads and irrigation canals. This 
practice might now be described as a device for creating capital through 
the absorption of the underemployed in the agricultural labor force. Much 
of this inherited pattern was preserved in colonial times; and often it was 
intensified. The zamindars created by the British in parts of India often 
used compulsory labor to keep up roads and irrigation systems. Likewise, 
in Thailand, the modernization initiated during the reign of King Chula- 
longkorn toward the end of the nineteenth century was deemed to re¬ 
quire the wholesale use of compulsory labor. In most or all of the South 
Asian colonies the same method was relied upon in varying degrees and 
in different forms to produce manpower for public works or their main¬ 
tenance, But while compulsory labor applied in this manner served many 
worthwhile piuposes, it seldom provided substantial increases in maiket- 
able agricultural surpluses. The Mercantilism of European rule sought 
commercial output from which profits could be eanied. To achieve this 
objective, a different approach to the labor force was needed. 

Commercial output suitable for sale in export markets could be obtained 
in a number of ways. The least complicated was to have the specialty prod¬ 
ucts of South Asia voluntarily offered for sale by the indigenous popula¬ 
tion. This arrangement was not always dependable, however, nor was it a 
simple one to establish, except where the institutional structure had devel¬ 
oped to die point that the feudal overlord, through his powers to collect 
tribute from the land, could^organize the collection and transport of ex¬ 
port products. Variations on this arrangement served reasonably well in the 
period when the interest of Europeans in the countries of the region was 
confined to the trading activities of the Chartered Companies, but were 
far from satisfactory when the demand for tropical specialty products 
grew and the production of new types of output was desired. Increas¬ 
ingly, the interest of Europeans shifted from that of purely commercial ac¬ 
tivity to the direct production of export commodities. Alternative arrange¬ 
ments then had to be devised. 

One scheme was the cultmrstel system adopted by the Dutch in Java in 

^ On this historical background, see Bruno Lasker, Human Bondage in Southeast 
Asia, University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1950. 
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the 1830’s, whereby peasants were obliged to set aside one-fifth of their 
land for the production of specified crops such as coffee, sugar, tea, and 
tobacco. The output was either purchased by the government at a low 
price or claimed in kind as taxes. This system was, however, rather excep¬ 
tional. Much more significant than any scheme that left the basic respon¬ 
sibility for the protection of commercial crops in the hands of individual 
peasant producers was the fomation of plantations that were organized, 
financed, and directed by Europeans. This type of organization came to the 
forefront in the last half of the nineteenth century and introduced an im¬ 
portant modification in the approach of colonial governments to the prob¬ 
lems of labor supply. No longer did they think then only role was to keep 
peace and create conditions suitable for the successful conduct of inter¬ 
national trading activity. Instead, governments began to inteivene more 
directly in the organization of export production. They encouraged Euro¬ 
pean capitalists to initiate production of exports and were expected, in 
turn, to help these enterprises obtain labor on satisfactory terms. Special 
measures would, of course, have been unnecessaiy if members of the 
indigenous population had come forward spontaneously to take up the 
opportunities offered by wage employment. But this they seldom did. 

Thus it came to pass that the indigenous system of forced labor, which 
colonial rule inherited, was adapted to induce large-scale movements of 
labor. The inducement was often, particularly in earlier times, of a type 
that implied compulsion. And even when workers from distant places were 
recruited on a basis that preserved some elements of “voluntariness,” 
the process of settling them down to steady work was accomplished in 
ways that severely restricted their freedom of movement. Hie plantations 
and mines in Ceylon and Malaya were manned in this fashion. The system 
of moving people around as indentured laborers was not new to the region, 
particularly not to India, but it was now set to function on a much larger 
scale and in a more organized form by governments and entrepreneurs. 
These policies could easily be rationalized as necessary to accomplish 
economic development in the form sought by the colonizers. An important 
fact, on which we shall comment further in later chapters, was that it 
was hard to get even the poorest sti'ata ih‘ the countryside to accept 
wage employment. Greater still were tlie difficulties in getting workers to 
settle down as wage earners on the plantations and in forging them into a 
steady and disciplined work force if they were not first forcibly uprooted, 
moved far away from their local moorings, and herded together in an alien 
environment. These aspects of the behavior of the indigenous population 
led a number of European employers to the conclusion that the natives 
were incorrigibly lazy and indifferent to opportunities to improve their real 
incomes. Their observations went a long way toward supporting belief in 
the “hackward-sloping” supply curve.^ 

'Section 6. 
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But It must be remembered that this view of a limited labor supply, as 
taken by employers, had an important qualification implicitly attached to 
it. To the employer, labor scarcity meant that demand exceeded supply 
at a very low level of real wages, As in Mercantilist times in Europe, 
there was little enthusiasm in the colonies for experimenting with the 
wage scale to test responses, Indeed, there was never, even on the intellec¬ 
tual level, a discussion of using higher wages to induce workers to accept 
conditions of steady, disciplined work, It was also cheaper and simpler to 
seek out labor - usually from a considerable distance - that could be 
acquired at low wages. Organized recruiting had a further recommenda¬ 
tion; workers, when far removed from their homes, were more amenable 
to discipline,^ 

The vested interest of employers in a cheap labor supply was often 
plainly demonstrated. In Burma, where new land for cultivation was read¬ 
ily available, the local peoples could not be persuaded to work at wage 
rates which imported Indians would accept. The large-scale dependence 
on Indians as common laborers cund as lower, as well as higher, oflldals 
stemmed originally from the difficulty of recruiting Burmese labor for 
these tasks at prevailing wage levels. On this point a Mercantilist way of 
reasoning was most clearly apparent, for "the government subsidized the 
importation of Indian coolies with a view to bringing down the rate of 
wages,”- 

In Malaya, Indian and Chinese workers formed the wage labor force, the 
former serving the rubber estates and the latter manning the tin mines. In 
the early period of Dutch rule in Java, Chinese workers were imported in 
large numbers as coolies on tobacco plantations and also to serve as inter¬ 
mediaries between the government and the indigenous population.'’’ Sim¬ 
ilarly, the successful operation of tea plantations in Ceylon depended on 
the large-scale importation of Tamil workers from Southern India. 

In retrospect, one may be tempted to question whether it would not have 
been wise from the point of view of the employer, and particularly from 
that of the colonial government, to have adopted a policy of paying wages 
high enough to attract local workers. It may be asked whether a more cau¬ 
tious and understanding attitude on the part of European employers and 


c u j was by no means unique to colonial employment practice in 

i)Qulh Asia, Employers in Africa encountered .similar difficulties in the Bust .stages of 
colonial contact, and similar expedients were adopted, Colonial rulers in Africa, how¬ 
ever, weie much quicker to use devices such ns the head tax to provide a negative in- 
cemen or wage employment. Even .so, problems in recruiting a stable African labor 
torce m volume remained, and organized recruiting of labor from remote areas wb.s de- 
e ope , or was rccniiting confined to the African continent, Indentured w'orkers from 

Natel ® 


Furnivall, Colontei Pohci/and 

19S?pp,‘s?mIdt7' TmnslHon, W. van Hoeve Ltd,, The Hague, 
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the colonial governments ivould not have overcome most of the resistance 
of local people to wage employment. But, first, it was not in their interest 
to pursue such a policy, at least as their interests were then conceived. The 
system in use also offered other advantages, Foreign laborers, isolated in 
unfamiliar surroundings, were more docile, more easily organized for 
effective work, and more pennanently attached; the import of labor thus 
tended to minimize labor costs in this way, too. Secondly, and more per¬ 
tinent to the present discussion, the difficulties in attracting local people to 
wage employment were serious - though again we must remember that 
the matter was never considered on any assumption other than an ex¬ 
tremely low level of wages. And thirdly, no one who bad any say in 
policy .saw anything wrong in bringing in foreign labor. 

The picture was less clear-cut on the Indian subcontinent. In places 
where a particularly rapid development in a new line of activity raised the 
long-term demand for regular labor, as for instance on the plantations in 
Kerala and Assam, or in the coal mines in Central and Eastern India, labor¬ 
ers were brought in from remote regions.^ That, in India, resort to foreign 
labor-that is, labor from other colonies - was not taken is simply a re¬ 
flection of tlie fact that India, being so large, included regions in which 
labor could be made plentifully available. Often tribal people were herded 
together and made to work under strict supervision at low rates of pay.” 

‘ "The A,ssain plantations get their labour chiefly from distant Chota Nagpur; the 
Bengal peasant is attracted neiflier by these nor by jute mills but only moves in order 
to occupy the lands in the Assam Valleys, The coal mines do not prove attractive 
enough to the Chota Nagpur aboriginals and h.ave to recruit a large proportion, of their 
labourers from the districts of U.P. and Bihar, These same districts send labour in 
large numbers to Calcutta, Bombay and other part,s of India, but not to any large ex¬ 
tent to the tea plantations. One has again to distingui.sh between migrations from the 
different strata of the population, Numerically the most important migrations are al¬ 
ways those of the labourers and the peasants, but the .small trader and artisan migra¬ 
tion may also assume quite considerable proportion and may be economically impor¬ 
tant. To the Gujarat peasant tho conditions outside are nowhere attractive enough, but 
the small trader from the region has moved out in large numbers to Africa and to other 
regions of India itself," (D, R, Gadgil, Economic mictj and Deoelopment (A Collec¬ 
tion of Writings), Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, 1955, pp. 26- 
27.) 

“ The plantation owner had the authority of government behind him in maintaining 
discipline over his workers, As noted by Surendra J. Patel; “When the plantations be¬ 
gan to develop at the close of the first half of the nineteenth century, planters found it 
difflcult to attract an adequate supply of cheap labour to the thinly populated and 
mostly malarious hill tracts of Assam. To help the plantation owners (who were mostly 
Brltisn) in their task of recruiting such a labour force from distant parts of India, the 
government granted them certain statutory rights regarding their employees. These 
rights empowered the owners to carry on tlie practice of indentured labour.* (Surendra 
J. Patel, Agriculuiral Labourers in Modern India and Pakistan, Current Book House, 
Bombay, 1952, p. 133,) 

"The general scheme,” remarked the Royal Commission on Labour, “was that the 
labourer was bound by a contract to serve for a specified period on a garden to which 
he was recruited; if he failed to work without reasonable cause, or absconded, he could 
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From an economic and social point of view, those who were imported to 
work in mines and on plantations in India were qually, or almost, as 
foreign as the imported plantation workers in Ceylon and Malaya. 

At the same time, it is striking that some very large undertakings, such 
as the construction of railways and public worla in India after 1860, sel¬ 
dom suffered seriously from labor shortage, though wages rose conspic¬ 
uously as the demand for labor increased.^ This situation can be at least 
partly related to the recurrent droughts in Indian agriculture that made 
agricultural laborers “glad to have an opportunity of supplementing their 
earnings in the off-season in agriculture.”* In the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, wage labor was already an important element in Indian 
agriculture and the effects of crop failures were almost immediately ob¬ 
servable in the form of reduced opportunities for wage employment in 
agriculture, In addition, some village artisans, weavers in parHcular, felt 
the pinch of competition from foreign and, later, home-manufactured 
products and thus were more amenable to taking up wage employment. 
Money wage rates increased, but it is not clear that real wages rose cor¬ 
respondingly, as prices of food-grains rose also. 

Labor difficulties apparently plagued most industrial enterprises but 
especiaUy those requiring a labor force prepared to accept factory dis¬ 
ciplines and acquire some degree of competence but not one large enough 
to justify the organized recruiting resorted to by large plantations and 
mines, The nascent textile industry in India had to struggle against a 
persistent scarcity of labor throughout a period of rapid growth up to the 
First World War and even beyond. This new industry was not prepared to 
provide attractive wages or conditions of employment. But ^ese factors 
cannot fully explain the chronic labor shortage that the industry ex¬ 
perienced. For, then as now, poverty and distress were great among the 


be punished criminally and the planter had the right of arresting an absconder. Tlio 
system of indenture did not solve the difficulties; it would be more accurate to say that 
it aggravated them.” (Great Britain, India, Royal Commis.sion on Labour, Report, lUBl, 

Sitraent of labor for Assam suffered “grave injuiy m the pa-st owing to the sys¬ 
tem of penal contracts, and of private arrest.” ( Ibid., p, 376.) 

W. Nassau Lees, in his Land and Labour of India, gave a graphic picture of the way 
in which the contractors of labor recruited workers for plantations in Assam. He wrote; 
“False representation, corrupBon, and oppression of evety ^d the wors deraptaon 
were used to swell the numbers of the conlractors rwru^l^ts. The old and ffie decrepit, 
the young and the tender, the halt, the maimed and the blind - nay, even ^d. 
the keaid and the dying - were pressed into the service of the most degraded (the 
contractors of indentured labourers). With some truA it may be said that the horrors 
of the slave trade pale before the horrors of the coolie trade of Assot and Cachar m 
die years 1861-62.” (W, Nassau Lees, The Land and the Labour of India; A Returoeij, 

London, 1867. pp.20A-205.) , o, 

Concerning faW conditions on plantations, of. Chapter 23, Section 3. 

‘ Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India, pp, 18 ft. 

“M,p.l8. 
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poorer classes in the counhyside - the landless laborers, the sharecroppers, 
and the workers in declining crafts. Moreover, the phenomenon now re¬ 
ferred to as rural unemployment and underemployment cannot have been 
absent in those days. 

Generalizing over a very wide area and a long period of time, several 
tentative conclusions appear to be legitimate. The available evidence indi¬ 
cates that, broadly speaking, the new enterprises that grew up in the 
colonial era - whether plantations, mines, or urban industries - were often 
troubled by labor shortage. In any event, the new industries did not ordi¬ 
narily encounter an enormous labor surplus, pressing for employment. As 
seen from this angle, the countryside did not by itself generate a large sup¬ 
ply of readily available labor waiting to he tapped.' The difficulties experi¬ 
enced in recruiting labor - as well as the view held by emplovers and gov- 
ermnents that new enterprises offered progress to a backward economy 
- gave force and sanction to policies that we have characterized as a 
branch of Mercantilism. The approach of governments and employers had 
a “factual” background; to them it must have seemed to correspond to 
actual circumstances and to be founded on “e.xperience.” Ideologies, to 
those holding them, have always appeared to be simple, and indisputable, 
conclusions from obvious facts. 


5 The Situation in Agriculture 

The state of affairs in the rural economy in the South Asian countries - 
and the changes in it through time - is a matter largely for speculation. 
Virtually no empiiical data exist that could throw light on trends in agri¬ 
cultural production and in output per head, The obvious inference is that 
with increasing population and little change in techniques, output per 
head was maintained by drawing fresh lands into production whenever 
physical circumstances permitted. But when this avenue of adjustment was 

^ “It has often been asserted (or at least assumed) that India has the advantage of an 
almost inexhaustible supply of cheap manual labour, suitable for industrial production. 
Such an a.ssumption is directly opposed to the actual facts. Although wages are low, 
labour is dear, and although the population is redundant, tlie number of persons offer¬ 
ing to undertake industrial work at a wage which the traffic can bear is .strictly limited. 
... Indian agriculturalists and rural arti,sans are extremely reluctant to take up indus¬ 
trial life in the towns or in rural factories, even when they can thereby considerably in¬ 
crease their earnings.,.. This explains the apparent paradox of the scarcity of labour 
in India,” (Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India, 4th ed., Longmans, 
Green & Co. Ltd,, London, 1952, pp, 228-229.) 

Things are not everywhere entirely different even now, “The more difficult problem 
(in Ge]don) is that of obtaining labour for semi-skilled and unskilled industrial em- 
ploym^t. The agricultural and familial type of social organization of today offers great 
resistance to factory work.” (N. K. Sarkar, The Demography of Ceylon, Government 
Press, Colombo, 1957, p. 267.) 
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not open, or when it appeared unattractive, an increasing volume of under¬ 
utilized labor may have been bottled up in die rural areas. The latter infer¬ 
ence was often drawn in colonial times, though the discussion was cast in 
terms of “overpopulation” rather than “unemployment” or “underemploy¬ 
ment.”^ This conclusion was easy to reach from the demographic trend in 
those parts of the region, particularly Java and several distiicts in Britiiih 
India, in which there was little room to expand the area of cultivation, 
Speahing very broadly about the South Asian region as a whole, it never¬ 
theless appears to be a more valid generalization to say that, up till recent 
times, labor input in agriculture must have increased more or less pari 
passu with the growth of the agricultural labor force. Since levels of living 
did not fall catastrophically, some combination of three types of changes 
must have taken place: an increase in the cultivated area, intensifica¬ 
tion in tillage on land already cultivated, and improvement in agricul¬ 
tural techniques. Some slow improvement in agricultural methods did 
occur, particularly in connection with the extension of the irrigated area, 
but there is little to suggest that such improvement was more than suffi¬ 
cient to offset the decline in food output pei: unit of labor in agriculture 
that would otheiwise have resulted from the expansion of cultivation ~ 
whether on the extensive or the intensive margin. All of these measures re¬ 
quired a higher aggregate labor input-the latter probably increased at 
about the same rate as the labor force grew. This amounts to saying that 
rural underutilization of labor —what now is thought of as underemploy¬ 
ment — might on the whole have remained fairly constant.^ 

' See Appendix 6, Section 3, and Chapter 28, Section 6. This terminology .should 
not be .surprising as the “unemployment i,s.sue, and indeed the very u,se of the tenn 
“unemployment," is rather recent oven in European countries; see below in Section «. 
Overpopulation and interest in the man/land ratio generally is much older; it was 
prominent in Malthusian writing and even earlier. It .should be noted, however, that 
when, as often, “overpopulation’^ was discassed in tenm.s of increOvSing idloness, tins was 
not strictly In tlie main line of the classical tradition, according to which the cfiect oi 
population growth was a diminushing - morgimd and consequently average-pro¬ 
ductivity of labor, a,‘Burning full and optimal employment, 

“Chapter 10, Sections 5 and 6. . 

“Hie supposition that it [ovei-population] existed even earlier is not unwaminted. 
In 1802 the colonial official Ncderburgli reported that 'Java was overcrowded with un¬ 
employed,’ and this at a time when Java could not have had a population larger toan 
4 million. In 1816 Engelhard, a former director of the province of Java s North East 
Coast, remarked that in his time the rice fields were cultivated on rotation, because the 
'population far exceeded, the cultivation.’ In tlie well known report of the Commissioner 
General Du Bus in 1827, the Javanese village is characterized in general by an exces^s 
of budjangs or penumpmgs, l.e, persons who are not entitled to participate in sawah 
ownership." (J. M. van der Kroef, Indonesia in the Modern World, Vol, II, Masa Baru 
Ltd., Bandung, Indonesia, 1956, p, 07.) .ii , , 

“All this would seem to justify Boeke^s pronouncement that Javanese village society 
has had for centuries and centuries an enormous population density and a population, 
surplus; both tliese characteristics have nothing whatever to do with the absolute popu¬ 
lation figures.’ ’’ (Ibid.,T>. 67, quoting from J. H. Boeke, Ontwikkelingsgang eriToekomst 
van Bevolkings- en Ondernemingskndbouw in Nederlandsch-Indie, Brill, Leiden, 1948, 
pp.7,57,.) 
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However, there may have been some conspicuous and perhaps large- 
scale exceptions to this broad generalization in areas where the agricultural 
density rose beyond a point where, with only slowly improving techniques, 
additional labor input could add proportionally, or even significantly, to 
output.^ The result must then have been considerably lower standards of 
living, Java is perhaps an example of this pattern.^ Certain heavily popu¬ 
lated districts in the Indian subcontinent and even some of the paddy dis¬ 
tricts in Ceylon may have been exceptions as well. 

In statmg these broad generalizations, we have disregarded the simul¬ 
taneous modifications in social and economic stratification arising, in 
particular, from changes in the pattern of landholding. These changes, of 
course, are not unrelated to the growth in population, and in the more 
heavily populated regions it has usually been assumed that they tended to 
increase the proportion of the population forced to eke out an existence 
as landless laborers or on tiny plots for which they were obliged to pay ex¬ 
orbitant rents in kind (Chapter 22, Part I). 

In addition, non-economic relationships, represented by the institutions 
of the joint family and “attached” labor, may have slowly loosened, fol¬ 
lowing the gradual trend toward increased monetization and increased 
mobflity. Tliis phenomenon is also assumed to have ensured that the 
underutilization of labor and its economic consequences were most severe 
among the lower social and economic strata in the rural districts, The 
repercussions on the social dynamics of the villages will be discussed 
later in various contexts. Many writers have stressed the importance of 
these processes and have concluded that their effect must have been to 
transfonn a vast amount of underemployment into open unemployment - 
to use the terminology of the modem approach. This would happen even 
apart from the increase in the labor force, hut would, of course, he 
spurred by it.® Other writers have instead stressed the great inertia of 
traditional agriculture and its insulation from all impulses for change. This 

^See Chapter 26, Section 2. about tlie development of output per head of popula¬ 
tion in colonial time. 

“ Even this exception to our generalization is no more than a conjecture, like ffie 
generalization itself. There is no firm basis for asserting that with growing density 
average levels of living in the Javanese villages declined, 

“ “[Wlien so regarded], the problem of employment in underdeveloped economies, 
it will be obvious, is essentially a problem which grows in size. For, with the progress 
of economic development and the consequent changes in physical and mental environ¬ 
ment, the remnants of the older form of social organisation may be expected to release 
the surplus labour they still hold. In other words, it is of the essence of the process of 
economic change and growth that the supply of labour offering itself for employment 
at a wage in the open market will progressively increase, even without growth of popu¬ 
lation. It is no use claiming that unemployment has not increased, on the ground that a 
large part of it represents precisely this kind of conversion that is the crux of the prob¬ 
lem of employment in a society in transition,” (K. N, Raj, Emploijmnt ^ects of 
Planning in Under-developed Economies, National Bank of Egypt, Cairo, 1957, p. 6.) 
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view implies that the rural communities may have been left much as tliey 
were generations ago,^ If, as we have suggested, the increase in food re¬ 
quirements brought about by population growth was, on the whole, met 
by a higher aggregate volume of work from the increased labor force 
while productivity remained fairly constant, then the notion that condi¬ 
tions did not change substantially appears more probable,*^ 

Thus far we have considered labor conditions in the rural districts from 
a dynamic point of view corresponding to the speculation surrounding the 
effects of increased population pressure in colonial times. But quite apart 
from trends, vast underutilization of labor at any given moment must have 
been, and was, apparent to every intelligent observer. There was much 
idleness in the stagnant and traditional economy, particularly among self- 
sufficient agriculturalists and the landless laborers, who were an increasing 
part of the rm'al labor force and also among the village craftsmen and in 
die ordinary urban occupations. Indeed, even the enclave entei-prises ex¬ 
perienced difficulties in keeping their labor force working steadily, in¬ 
tensively, and effectively. 

Following a traditional bent, conditioned by poverty itself, people 
tended to be idle for much of what would be a normal working day. 
month, or year from a Western point of view and from the point of view of 
entrepreneurs influenced by Western attitudes. Even when working, they 
worked less efficiently, Though the masses of people were very poor, they 
were apparently not eager to improve their lot by increasing their labor 
input in agriculture and still less by offering their labor for wage employ¬ 
ment. 

“ P. K. Mukherjee, .speaking about India, says: “The peasant’s life and routine of 
labour are everywhere organized by custom and tradition. And; Nearly a hundred 
years of industrialization in India has not basically changed the country’s economic 
structure which is, even today, predominantly agricultural, and stagnant at a very low 
level of productivity. As far back as the beginning of the present century, students of 
Indian economics were stating in a stereotyped fashion that the self-sufficiency and 
subsistence type of economy has gradually become extinct and has given way to an 
interdependent, competitive type of economy having the ca.sli-nexus as the principal 
generator of change. These students have not investigated the matter thoroughly, in 
order to prove their preconceived hypothesis with the help of quantitative data, And 
this explains the confusion still existing in their minds about the nature and extent of 
the transition from a vast and subsistence type of economy to a cash and commercial 
one,” And he gives examples of contradicting statements, illustrating this confusion, 
(P, K. Mukherjee, Economic Stirvei/s in Under-Developed Countries, A Study in 
Methodology, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1959, p. 24.) 

’ Many writers question whether much change is faking place even now, A progres¬ 
sive, high-quality Indian journal, The Economic Weekly (Vol. XVI, No. 8, February 
22, 1964), states: “One ,., wonders if the planning efforts so far have really come to 
grips witli the basic fatalism, inertia, and the unquestioning acceptance of a low 
standard of living which permeates the mentality of the bulk or population engaged in 
agriculture and, to some extent, perhaps in other occupations as well,” For documen¬ 
tation of such a view, see Kusum Nair, Blossoms In the Dust, Duckworth, London, 
1961, passim. 
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This was one side of the picture. The other side we have illustrated in 
the preceding section, viz., that there was an acutely felt labor shortage in 
the new dynamic sectors of the economy. Recruiters of labor for the en¬ 
clave enterprises faced major practical problems that engaged the continu¬ 
ous attention of colonial administrators and the managers of enclave enter¬ 
prises; and, as we saw, their difficulties were invoked to support unusual 
methods of labor recruitment. 


6 The Colonial Explanations 

There was thus a paradox to explain: the scarcity of labor in the midst 
of so obvious a labor surplus. A colonial theory aimed at explaining this 
phenomenon did emerge. It took various forms at different levels of 
sophistication; it remained vague; and in the later periods, it was seldom 
explicitly articulated. 

Its main theme was that the natives’ tendency toward idleness and in¬ 
efficiency, and their reluctance to seek wage employment was “voluntary” 
in a sense, an expression of their wantlessness, very limited economic 
horizons, survival-mindedness, self-sufficiency, carefree disposition, and 
preference for a leisurely life. To explain ibis bent of mind, the idea 
emerged that South Asian peoples were differently constituted from those 
of European stock, in that they normally did not respond positively to 
opportunities for improving their incomes and living levels, Since economic 
incentives failed in their purpose, this belief provided a justification for 
the use of harsh methods in recruiting workers and keeping them at work. 

In technical parlance, this attitude is nowadays usually expressed by 
way of the backward-sloping supply curve. In colonial times the main tenet 
behind this theoretical formulation was already familiar: that the quantity 
of labor supplied, and also the intensity of work performed, decrease in re¬ 
sponse to an increase in earnings per unit of labor input. And it was gen¬ 
eralized to include self-employed workers: labor input and exertion in 
work decrease when productivity of labor increases. This theory of the 
survival-mindedness of working people was, as we should remember, also 
a theme of European Mercantilist thought about labor and was used by 
some writers to defend low wages combined with harsh regulations,^ 

'■ As E. Hecksher has noted: “According to the statements of many Mercantilist writ¬ 
ers, the more people were paid, the less they worked.” (E. Hecksher, Mercantilism, 
Allen and Unwin, London, 1935, p. 165.) 

Fears that wealth would lean to idleness provided a rationale for excluding die 
masses from sharing in national prosperity. It was for this reason that “Out of every ten 
interferences with me relationship between employers and employed, at least nine were 
in the interests of the employers. The authorities prohibited workers’ associations and 
strikes, but shut their eyes to similar action on the part of the employers.” (Ibid., p, 
167.) 

Many Mercantilist writers, including major ones like Defoe, Mandeville, Davenant, 
Gory, and Clark, were, however, on the side of labor against these regulations. 
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Fundamentally, the bachward-sloping supply curve (or the less syste¬ 
matic earlier theory) was merely a sophisticated statement, and in some 
ways not a very coherent one, of the common belief among the colo¬ 
nizers that the natives would not respond to incentives to raise their levels 
of living,^ As in Europe in pre-industrial times, this view was sometimes 
romanticized,2 But basically it implied condescension toward the natives 
and depreciation of their aptitudes and their way of life, They were lazy 
and would not exert themselves more than was necessary to maintain the 
miserable levels of living they had known for ages. Offering them oppor¬ 
tunities to raise those levels would not induce them to greater exertions; on 


^This belief was a major factor, for example, in the decision of the Dutch to intro¬ 
duce the cuUumtd sv,stem in Java, As Wertheim has noted: This measure had been 
preceded by vehemerit discussion on whether private entrepreneurs if granted waste 
land for exploitation instead of private estates already cultivated could obtain sufficient 
workers on a voluntary basis, As there was little confidence in this possibility, van den 
Bosch cut the Gordian knot. Since he rather doubted the advantages emoyed by la¬ 
bourers under a system of private enterprise, he preferred compulsory labour provided 
that it was not controlled by individuals (as was the case with private estates but liy 
a modem state. Thus, the culture system came into being, which compellec the peas¬ 
antry of vast areas on Java, and in a few regions of the Outer Islands as well, to culti¬ 
vate, besides the usual food crop.s, corameroial crops for export. (Wertheim, Mo- 
nesimSoGiet!/inTmsltlon,p.23t) 

Mukherjee quotes the Royal Commission on Agricul are as follows: Since the Gov¬ 
ernment of India passed, in 1858, from the hands of the East hdia Company to that 
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tivlition per head wa,s much greater, it does not appear that there was any considerable 
.section of the community which attempted to add to its wealth by producing more than 
it required for its immediate needs.” fHoyal Commission on Affnculture. Report, Gov¬ 
ernment Central Pres,s, Bombay, 1928, pp, 5-6, quoted in Ramkrishna Muklieqee Di/- 
nnmics of a Rural Sociotij, A Stwhj of the Economic Structure in Bengal Villager. 
Akademie Verlag, Berlin, 1957, p. 57 f.n,) 

“ Some Indian patriotic writings .speak .sympalbetically of the “frugal life of tlie vil¬ 
lagers." For example, Muklierjce cpiotes Azizul Hugue, who as a eachng figure in the 
Krishak Prnja Party was cteefy connected with the prohIem.s of the Bengal peasantry 

in the nineteen-thirties: ,, .,.,.1 r 1 

“The needs of the Bengal peasantry are very modest and limited, A little rood, .some 
scanty clothing, a few cnide utensils, a luimMc shelter, a few lean animals to plough 
witli and the .stolest instruments for tillage - these are what he needs [.vlcj. He lives 
on the land of his ancestors and he would be happy to die in the same open yard where 
all those who have gone before him breathed their last, He has no equipment in the 
.shape of cither education or knowledge to enable him to go out of his village to seek 
his living elsewhere. He loves his land, his family and his inefficient and uneconomic 
cattle,” (Azizul Hugue. Man Behind the Plough, p, vi, quoted in fhkl., p, 55 f.n ) 

Mukherjee himself puts the blame on the British. But it should be evident from the 
forc^oino; analysis that the agrarian crisis in Bengal was neither cine to the Ijnckward- 
nc.ss and indolent habit of the people nor could it be .solved mcrclv by a charitable c Is- 
p().sition to the peasants. One may therefore conclude that this truth could be unravelled 
oniy by a study of the economic structure of the society which .showed that the agrarian 
crisis was due to the colonial sy.stcm impo.sed on the country and the role of the para- 
.sitic landowning class a,s an appendage to that system, whereby their profit-motive 
could find ample satisfaction while preserving the ‘peasant cultiyation without any 
capital outlay In order to improve the .state of the productive forces. (IhkL, p. 57.) 
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the contrary, they would then decrease their efforts, The prevalence of 
these attitudes among the common people was plainly visible and could be 
taken as proved by “experience.” 

That the natives were constituted to react differently from Europeans 
was then commonly related to racial distinctions between the native stock 
and the white people in Europe. A closer reading of Mercantilist literature 
over the centuries would perhaps have raised some doubts about this in¬ 
terpretation, as similar attitudes had been ascribed to the lower strata in 
Europe in pre-industrial and pre-liberal times. But in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury that literature was widely forgotten; when not completely buried, it 
.survived only with respect to the Mercantilist view.s on international trade, 
bullion, governmental regulations of commerce and industrx', etc. 

Even among the unsophisticated, however, some facts - apart from ra¬ 
cial differences - were also enlisted to account for the puzzling behavior 
of the natives. It was thus commonly observed that the hot and often damp 
climate made sustained hard work odious and laziness inviting.' Generally, 
climatic factors figured more prominently in the literature of colonial 
times than in modern discussion.^ 

Often it was also observed that undernutrition, and inferior levels of liv¬ 
ing generally, lowered stamina and ability to work and to work intensively. 
Tliis element in the causation of attitudes could occasionally be given an 
optimistic slant, as it would imply - contrary to the assumption of the 
backward-sloping supply curve - tliat rising income would increase pre¬ 
paredness to work and to work with greater efficiency, at least in the some¬ 
what longer run," But as such a thought ran counter to the main doctrine, 

^ Chapter 14, Section 2, and Appendix 10, 

The influence of climate was often related to the backward-sloping supply cuive. 

° Various attempts were made to tie the racial factor to the climatic and broadly geo¬ 
graphical factor: “It is difficult to say what causes one race to progress and another to 
stagnate. The spiritual factor is decisive, hut racial character is itseff ultimately the out¬ 
come of geographical environment. Every particle of our bodies comes out of the 
ground, and Man is, as it were, only the most complex of the plants wown by the soil. 
Different earths and climates grow different men just as they grow different trees. There 
is little stimulus to action in lands which have so easy a climate that the earth, tickled 
with a hoe, laughs with a harvest. Above all, a race is heavily handicapped if for cen¬ 
turies a murderous sun beats down upon its head, and generation after generation is 
born with malaria in its blood to sap the will, to destroy one working day in three, and 
to shorten life by decades." (G. E. Harvey, Outline of Burmese History, Longmans, 
Green & Co, Ltd., Calcutta, 1947, pp. 88-8^) 

’ For example, Adam Smith in his criticism of the Mercantilists commented as fol¬ 
lows on tlie effects of “plenty” (i.e., cheap food and thus liigher real wages if the 
money wage remained unchanged): “That a little more plenty than ordinary may 
render some workineii idle, cannot well be doubted; but that it should have this effect 
upon the great part, or that men in general should work better when they are ill fed 
than when they are well fed, when they are disheartened than when they are in good 
spirits, seems not very probable” (Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 5th ed., Metliuen, London, 1934, p. 84.) 
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it was usually suppressed or embodied in incidental and rather oblique 
remarks. 

Often attitudes toward work and employment were also related to 
various observable elements in the system of social relations. The many in¬ 
hibitions to manual work imposed by social and religious customs and ta¬ 
boos were much commented on in colonial times. The resistance, prevalent 
even among the poorest, to a change-over from work in the taditional 
household pattern to wage labor for an employer, even when the latter 
promised a higher income than could be gained in the traditional occupa¬ 
tion, was understood to be part of the same social setting. Rooted in the 
social stratification were also many impediments to labor mobility, as, for 
instance, the “attachment” of laborers to particular employers, often with 
a firmness amounting to virtual serfdom. As the colonial governments had 
adopted a laissez-faire attitude toward indigenous social organization and 
ways of life, influences of this sort on the natives’ attitudes toward work 
could not be changed, Colonial rulers might be aware of the problem but, 
reluctant to risk the unrest that might follow from tampering with tradi¬ 
tional institutions, they made no attempt to solve it. 

On a higher level of sophistication, the colonial explanations thus 
amounted, in fact, to a whole theory, explaining in sociological terms the 
tendency to idleness and low labor efiiciency. Occasionally aspects of this 
theory were worked out in more specific terms and supported by empirical 
evidence. Differences were thought to exist between groups of different 
ethnic origin. The Chinese, and outside India often also the Indians, were 
regarded as more energetic and diligent than the mass of native stock,^ In¬ 
dividuals, or particular castes or communal groups, were supposed to be 
different in some ways or in some degree. Particular ethnic groups were 
considered to be more “martial” and useful as soldiers, All this was backed 
up by "experience.” In their more popular versions the explanations were 
stamped into stereotypes that became a sort of folklore. At the bottom of 
this theory, whether at the popular or more sophisticated levels, was the 
racial inferiority doctrine. 

These views - on various levels of sophistication - were common to for- 


’ Harry Williams, giving a planter’s nostalgic view of old times in Ceylon, commends 
the Indian Tamils for their high efficiency and characterize,s the Singhale.se, by contet, 
as too much attached to leisure and to the enjoyment of an easy climate to be attracted 
to work on the plantations: 

“There are enough Sinhalese peasants in Ceylon to man the tea industry many time.s 
over, hut unfortunately for the tea industry, tlie Sinhalese peasant is a gentleman with 
a philosophy of life that he is not prepared to barter for material prosperity. One other 
point which makes him unsuitable as a permanent worker on an estate is that he de¬ 
tests rain, the lowlander very much more so than the highlander. But the latter has 
never become reconciled to the subjection of his beautiful mountains to the needs of 
an alien agriculture. He stands aloof except when hunger calls, and few Kandiars work 
upon tea estates in a regular capacity.” (Harry Williams, Ceylon, Veatl of the East, 5th 
ed,, Robert Hale Ltd., London, 1956, p. 225.) 
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dgn entrepreneurs, colonial officials, and also to the mainstream of writers 
on social and economic problems who worked in the setting of political 
and economic colonialism. To a large extent, these attitudes - even includ¬ 
ing tire racial inferiority doctrine - were often shared by those few indi¬ 
viduals of indigenous extraction who in later times rose to higher positions 
in government service or who occasionally succeeded in becoming modern, 
large-scale entrepreneurs. Even many of those who were lower officials or 
middlemen, particularly when they belonged to an ethnic minority differ¬ 
entiating them from the masses, held these beliefs. 

AMiough now more or less completely suppressed and never expressed 
publicly except in highly euphemistic forms, such attitudes are still widely 
held by Europeans working in the South Asian countries and by many in¬ 
dividuals of indigenous extraction in the upper strata, as tlie author has 
observed. This presents an important problem for systematic research, for 
beneath the conventional egalitarian doctrine of these countries - which is 
sanctioned by strong interests botli foreign and domestic - tliere survives 
a whole undergrowth of attitudes reflecting what we have here called “the 
colonial theory.” 

7 The Opportunism of the Colonial Theory and the Protest 
Background of the Modern Approach 

As we have noted, this theory is very much akin to a strand of Mercantil¬ 
ist attitudes toward the masses of people in Europe.^ Even more generally, 
it i.s the type of tlieory regularly held by the higher strata about the lower 
social and economic strata in very inegalitarian societies. It has, mutatis 
mutandis, its close parallels in popular views toward women not so many 
years ago, toward recent immigrants, or toward Negroes in America.^ In 

’ Even the racial inferiority doctrine, which was a basic element in tlie colonial 
theory on South Asian peoples, is not entirely an exception to this parallelism. In feudal 
times in Europe, the upper strata certainly felt tliemselves a different breed from the 
serfs, though the contrast was less sharply etched there than in South Asia. That this 
feeling was usually not expressed in biological and racial terms can largely he ex¬ 
plained by tbe fact that tlie view which these terms denote may, in a sense, be re¬ 
garded as a strange fruit of tbe Enlightenment and a result of tbe recognition of Homo 
sapiens as only a Species of the animal world. See Gunnar MyrdaJ, An American Di- 
foramfl. Harper, New York, 1944, p. 89. 

‘See ibid,, Chapter 4, “Racial Beliefs,” and Appendix 5, “A Parallel to tlie Negro 
Problem,” et passim, 

"The list of beliefs with specific purposes could be made much longer. The under- 
Ijing hypothesis is this; that in analyzing the popular beliefs, we have to work as a 
detective recoiistnictiiig the solution of a crime from scattered evidence. For both the 
student of popular beliefs on tlie Negro and the detective, the guide to the explanation 
is given in tlie question: To whose good? Beliefs are opportune; they are in tlie service 
of interests. It is these general and specific rationalization needs which give die beliefs 
their pertinacity. They give to the stereotypes their emotional load, and their ‘value’ to 
the people who hold to them,” (Ibid,, p. 108.) 
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earlier times, all these popular beliefs were expressed and expounded even 
in learned treatises. They were always founded on "experience” and not 
entirely without a semblance of reason.^ Even the understanding, excusing, 
and romanticizing tendency, which occasionally breaks through, has its 
parallels in the views toward women, Negroes, and underprivileged social 
groups generally, 

In colonial times, the theory sketched in the preceding section was, of 
course, opportune to die colonizers, as a theory implying inferiority of a 
lower group is always opportune to diose at the top of society. It gave a 
rationalizing defense for the colonial power structure. The “white man’s 
burden" was, in the final analysis, his iity to govern those who could not 
govern themselves. The racial inferiority doctrine, in particular, helps us 
to understand why colonial rulers often felt that nothing much could be 
done to raise the standards of the indigenous peoples, because their plight 
was the consequence of immutable biological facts. Explanations in terms 
of social conditions led to the same defeatist conclusions; the social en¬ 
vironment was held to be outside the jurisdiction of the colonial govern¬ 
ments, In turn, die more basic racial inferiority doctrine supported the 
established laissez-faire attitude in social matters. 

All knowledge, like all ignorance, tends to be opportune and to advance 
the cause of special interests - as long as investigators fail to observe the 
necessity of working with specific and explicit value premises. There is a 
“convenience of ignorance”^ that enters into our observations and infer¬ 
ences and tends to fit them into a conception of reality conforming to our 
interests. Recognition of this fact does not, of course, imply that all our 
observations and inferences are faulty, but it does mean diat we should 
scratinize them carefully. 

The colonial theory was not flattering to the dependent peoples, and 
partly for this reason was suppressed in public discussion even in colonial 
times. It was expressed bluntly only when foreigners of the upper class 
were with their own kind, in their clubs, homes, and ofllces. Keeping views 
vague and muted - particularly when educated members of the indige¬ 
nous groups were listening, and even when it could be assumed that, at 
bottom, they shared them - was part of the backward-leaning considerate¬ 
ness to which people brought up in the Western tradition were schooled, 

^ “It is obvious to the ordinary unsophisticated white man, from his experience, that 
the Negro is infedor, Andinferior the Negro really is; so he shows up even under scien¬ 
ce study,. , The Negro is judged to be fundamentally incorrigible and he is, there¬ 
fore, kept in a slum existence which, in its turn, leaves the imprint upon his body and 
soul which makes it natural for the white man to believe in nis inferiority. This is a 
vicious circle; it is, indeed, one of the chief examples of cumulative causation,, ,, The 
Nepo situation being what it is and the unsophisticated white man’s mind working as 
it does, the white man can honestly think and say that his beliefs are founded upon 
close personal experience and hard facts,” [Ibid., pp. 97,101, and 102.) 

“ JW., pp. 40 ff. et passim. 
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This became even more of a policy when, in a later period, a nationalist 
movement arose that drew an important part of its emotional charge 
from tlie sensitivity of the educated and alert among the dependent peo¬ 
ples to the attitudes of their foreign masters. 

The urge to social exclusiveness, as exemplified in the clubs and in the 
various etiquettes that minimized or frustrated direct and intimate social 
contacts, stems from this situation. Europeans needed organized forms of 
social life that would permit them to speak freely and react with can¬ 
dor. The educated and alert non-Europeans, who in any case were the only 
members of the dependent populace who could aspire to social relations 
with Europeans, were quite aware of European attitudes, and indeed often 
shared them, at least to some extent. Nevertheless, those views were still 
felt to be offensive. The educated South Asian, while disliking the exclu¬ 
siveness of Europeans, was hardly eager to establish close social relation¬ 
ships with them - an ambivalent attitude toward the institutions of sep¬ 
arateness, e.g,, clubs for whites only, which is plainly visible even today. 

One further ingredient of the popular theory about the distaste of na¬ 
tives for sustained and intensive work should be noted; the idea that the 
natives in their laziness and wantlessness were happy, perhaps more so 
than die Europeans whose ambitions drove them to exertions that often 
ended in frustration. The notion that the underprivileged are particularly 
happy is, as we know, an almost regular element in die rationalization of 
inequality by a privileged group; visions of the happy and carefree Negro, 
the happy and contented woman, the well-satisfied servant, etc., are 
paraded before us. Conversely, the high®' status of an upper stratum is 
pictured as not merely an advantage, but a “burden” canied for the com¬ 
mon good, and not without sacrifices. After all, it does not necessarily make 
one happy to have power and wealth, An underprivileged person may be 
happier in his humble cii-cumstances, He may have a closer and more 
undisturbed relation to the fundamentals in life, to sex, religion, music, and 
myth, for instance.^ 

This thought received some backing from the anthropologists, who, par- 
ticulai'ly in the colonial period, were quite obviou.sly experiencing a re¬ 
action against European ethnocentrism. In their traditionally static mod¬ 
els they wanted to give sense, puipiose, and value to the social organization 
of even the most primitive societies, The hypothesis that marked their 
approach, and toward which their conclusions also tended, was that all 
cultures are valuable. In effect, this approach viewed indigenous societies 
as living museum pieces with a purity and integrity not to be contaminated 
by insensitive outsiders. The important social process of change in these 
structures in response to contact with the outside world was for the most 

'■This is related to the theory of the “Asian values,” which makes the Europeans gen¬ 
erous in admitting and stressing that the Asians have a philosophy of high caliber, 
though different from their own. See Chapter 3, Section 5. 
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part neglected; when it was not, attention was usually focussed on its un¬ 
fortunate disturbing effects. 

It is hardly surprising that the modern approach to the problems of labor 
utilization, which broke through after the Second World War when the 
colonies became independent, was a protest against the dominant theouj 
of the colonial period. Indeed, the fact that the modern approach bears so 

■ 'leas 

n a 

Western point of view and measured attitudes and performance there 
against Western standards. Thus it derived its condescending, humiliating, 
and offensive character. But in point of view and standards of judgment 
applied, nothing fundamental distinguishes the older from the modern ap¬ 
proach. Not only those South Asian intellectuals who identify themselves 
with the Western world, but equally those more aggressive nationalists 
who are positively anti-Western, must apply Western standards of judg¬ 
ment when, and insofar as, they advocate modernization. 

The colonial theory, of course, was put foiward to explain not only the 
backwardness and poverty of the South Asian peoples but also the lack of 
progress and, indeed, the’apparent absence of great possibilities for prog¬ 
ress. Those intellectuals in South Asia who now want to spur progress are 
thus tempted to discount all those components of colonial theory that 
emphasized the impediments to it. Broadly, this means a rejection of the 
colonial view that people and conditions in South Asia are fundamentally 
different from those in the Western world. The specific implications of this 
approach for the modern theory of labor utilization will be taken up in 
Section 9. 


8 Another Contrast 

To grasp fully the historical and ideological background of this new ap¬ 
proach, we need to remind ourselves that this dramatic development of 
ideas about labor problems in South Asia hears close parallel with the 
transformation in thought about the same problems in Western countries. 
In South Asia, however, the change in approach was more sudden and 
drastic than in the West. In the Western countries, moreover, the shift in 
ideological orientation was preceded by fundamental changes both in the 
character and organization of the labor market and in the political power 
relations of society. In the interests of realism, modifications in modes of 
thought were then needed, The institutional and political changes that oc¬ 
curred in Western countries had, however, only very diminutive counter¬ 
parts in South Asia. 

It is apparent from the writings of contemporary Western economists 


much the stamp of protest makes an understanding of the dominant 
of the earlier period important to the study of present-day South Asia. 
Implicitly colonial theory looked at conditions in South Asia fr 
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that they are not always aware how recently interest in the employment 
problem became intense in Western countries. Nor do they always fully ap¬ 
preciate the relative novelty of the now commonly accepted view that un¬ 
employment, rather than an individual problem, is a national problem for 
which the state has the primary responsibility. As an Indian writer has 
pointed out, even the word “unemployment” did not come into common 
use until toward tlie end of the nineteenth century.^ In the different insti¬ 
tutional and political milieu of earlier times, unemployment was not a 
focus of interest, and no effort was made to estimate it, statistically or oth¬ 
erwise.^ 

Going still further back, unemployment could not be an appropriate 
term for describing idleness in feudal times. As Schumpeter noted: “In 
principle, mediaeval society provided a berth for everyone whom it recog¬ 
nised as a member: its structural design excluded unemployment.... In 
normal times, unemployment was small and confined to . .. beggars, va¬ 
grants and highwaymen_Mass unemployment... was unknown to the 

middle ages.”^ It can be assumed with fair certainty that if modem econo¬ 
mists attempted to examine labor utilization in feudal Europe with the 
conceptual apparatus now so boldly used in South Asia, they would soon 
be sharply censured by economic historians. 

In this respect, not much was changed in the long era of Mercantilism, 
at least not in tlieory. The Mercantilists, as we pointed out, viewed the 
Tabor market almost entirely from the employers’ point of view. Insuffi- 

’ Nabagopal Das, Unemployment, Full Employment and India, 3rd ed., Asia Pub¬ 
lishing House, London, 1960, p, 2. He also points out: “In the 1911 edition of the En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica, for example, unemployment was defined as ‘a modem term 
for the state of being unemployed among the working classes.’ Then it went on: ‘It is 
more particularly within the nineteenth century that the problem of unemployment has 
become specially insistent, not by reason of its greater intensity, but because the greater 
facilities of publicity, die growth of industrial democracy, the more scientific methods 
applied to the solution of economic questions, the larger humanitarian spirit of the 
times, all demand that remedies differing considerably from those of the past should 
be tried.’ ” ( Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1911 edition, quoted in ibid., p. 3.) 

As J. H, Clapham has observed; “Since the early ’eighties, Socialist propaganda and 

S bilanthropic solicitude had fastened on.,. unemplopnent [as a] cause of poverty and 
estitution,” A footnote reads: “ ‘Unemployment’ is nrst recorded in 'The New English 
Dicdonary from 1888, ‘unemployed’ as a noun from 1882.” (J. H. Clapham, An Eco¬ 
nomic History of Modern Britain, Vol. Ill, Cambridge University Press, London, 1938, 
p.419.) 

The cun'ent Oxford English Diotionary reports “unemployment” as “in common use 
in 1895.” 

® Even in Marshall’s Principles, the term “unemployment” does not appear until the 
fourth edition in 1898. The term Is used in the fifth ed,, 1907, and in subsequent ones. 
Even in the eighth edition, Marshall’s treatment of the problem is circumspect: “There 
seems to be no good reason for thinking that inconstancy of employment is increasing 
on the whole." Alfred Marshall. Guillebaud (ed.), Principles^ of Economics, 8th ed„ 
and 9th (Varionun) ed., Macmillan, London, 1961, p. 688. Italics added.) 

’Joseph Schumpeter, History of Economic Analysis, Oxford University Press, New 
Yon-, 1954, p. 270. 
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ciency of labor supply — not unemployment — was the practical problem 
to which they directed them attention, and public policy was framed to cre¬ 
ate a sufficient labor supply at low wages, Some of the laws, regulations, 
and administrative practices through which this policy was executed, and 
still more, the approaches embodied in them, survived far into the liberal 
era.i In Mercantilist times idleness was assumed to be due to a personal 
defect, and was often dealt with as a criminal oifense.^ Again, as we also 
pointed out, the explanations of a labor shortage amid a large amount of 
idleness were not very different in Europe from those advanced in the col¬ 
onies, The bachward-sloping supply curve, or the theory of minimum-sub¬ 
sistence mentality expressed by it, is a very old idea, first applied to the 
poor in Europe. 

Wlien, in the post-feudal era of European economic development some 
idleness emerged which could not be regarded as altogether “voluntary ” 
efforts were made even during the Mercantilist period by the state and 
local authoritie,s in some countries to create work or to ease the sufferings 
of those afflicted by what we should now call unemployment. The develop¬ 
ment of the English Poor Law system, going back to Elizabethan times, is 
the clearest case of a state attempt to alleviate post-feudal “unemploy¬ 
ment,"® In addition, as Schumpeter contends, the protectionist arguments 
of Petty and some other Mercantilist writers were expressly motivated by 
the desire to create employment,'* even if the general line of reasoning still 
stressed the need to augment the wage labor force in order to speed devel¬ 
opment, But the break-up of feudalism often created distress among the 
landless and poor which led governments and local authorities, the Church 

^ For example, Swedish .statistics about the situation in the agricultural labor market 
were until 192S worked out in terms of labor .supply, not unemployment, Tlie que.s. 
tionnaires sent to the chairmen of the municipal councils' in rural communities a.s'ked 
whedier die labor .supply was “good," “suffleient,” or “insufficient” (in 1926, a question 
about unemployment among agricultural workers was added). “Good” meant more 
than ample, which surely mu,st seem to us a .strange way of looking at tliing.s. Actually, 
diis view has been pa,sse in Sweden since almost the beginning of the cenhu'y, hut die 
statistical bureaucracy had not caught up with die change in thought, 

® In diis period, a “defenseless person” - in Swedish terminology a person without 
hga formr- i.e,, a person without means and without the “protection” of being em¬ 
ployed by somebody, could be taken by the police and put in the workhouse. 

" G, D, H, Cole and R. Postgate, The British Beople, Knopf, New York, 1947, pp, 
10811, 

^ “Protectionist legislation, motivated by the employment argument, is of course still 
older by at least a hundred years [than 1549] and is rarely absent from the move con¬ 
siderable books, Malyner, Misselden, Childs [who makes it (employment) liis criterion 
of die advantage that accrues to the mother country from colonies], Barbon, Locke, 

Petty - all have it [the employment argument]_Some of the ‘Mercantilist’ writers 

went to siuprising, in fact to Keynesian, lengths [and] expressed themselves as if they 
thought that the national advantage to be reaped from foreign trade consisted solely 
in the employment it gave— The employment argument was not only advanced per 
se, but also in its indirect form, oia the stimulus which inflowing cash will give to busi¬ 
ness,” (Schumpeter, Historij of Economic Analysis, p, 350,) 
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and private charitable organizations to come to their aid. The assistance, 
however, was meager and the limits of action narrow. 

But such tendencies were on the whole exceptions. And at a later stage 
when the feudal employer-worker relations had been more completely dis¬ 
solved, attitudes tended to move back toward the harsher variant of Mer¬ 
cantilist thinking. The influential groups were no longer the surviving 
feudal landlords, with a sneaking sympathy and feeling of responsibility 
for the ex-serfs and a contempt for the newly rich merchants; the new 
rulers were the merchants themselves. Their concern was with labor scar¬ 
city and availability, not with worklessness. Hence in England, Chadwick’s 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 was specifically aimed at augmenting 
labor supply by refusing outdoor relief and making workhouse conditions 
“less eligible than the most unpleasant means of earning a living outside,”^ 

Tliis general approach had the support of economic theorists in the clas¬ 
sical tradition who had sharply criticized the administration of the Poor 
Laws - especially of the requirements of residence within a single parish 
to claim eligibility for assistance - because of its restrictive effects on the 
mobility and adaptability of the labor force. The reaction against even the 
minimal social security provisions of the pre-liberalistic era was thus 
backed by a “new” economic theory affiliated to a philosophy that was 
radical in all respects other than the economic one.^ 

This liberal economic theory, which in its classical and neo-classical ver¬ 
sions remained the type of thinking that mainly rationalized and greatly 
influenced public policy until recent decades, was less purged of Mercan¬ 
tilist ideas in its approach to the labor market tlian in its approach to 
foreign trade and the regulation of internal production and commerce. It 
had, in its very structure, a built-in tendency to look upon idleness either as 
the result of a personal shortcoming-as the MercantOists had been in¬ 
clined to view it - or as the result of a temporary maladjustment witliin 
the economic system. In the latter case, involuntai'y idleness could occur, 
but it presented no problems that called for policy action. If left alone, the 
system was self-correcting, as J. B, Say’s law had affirmed. No chronic 
mass unemployment was easily conceivable within tire assumptions of the 
emerging classical theory, and worklessness was not much of a problem.® 

Even business cycle theory, as it began to take shape in the latter part of 
thenineteentli century in reaction to the classical and neoclassical equilib- 

^ Cole and Postgate, The British People, p. 234. 

“See Gunnar Myrdal, The Political Element in the Development of Economic The¬ 
ory, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1953, pp. 118 et passim. 

° “Economic theory was, for a century, completely hoaxed by an utterly meaningless 
proof,’ Say’s ‘Law,’ according to which supply could not outrun demand. Unemploy¬ 
ment could tlien be treated as a residual’ problem, due solely to ‘frictions resisting the 
ideally smooth functioning of the economic system.” (Thomas Balogh, Unequal Part¬ 
ners, The Theoretical Framework, Vol. I, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1963, p. 1.) 
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rium theory, did not place great emphasis on workers being out of jobs. 
This phenomenon was treated as a by-product of “industrial fluctuations” 
and generally regai'ded as a relatively unimportant variable, as it was 
assumed to be a rather passive consequence of cycles. When Gustav 
Cassel treated the employment factor in the fourth part of his Sozial- 
oekonomie (pubhshed in 1918, but finished before 1914), it was in the 
context of industrial fluctuations and again from the supply point of view; 
the existence of a labor reserve in agriculture peimitted the boom to reach 
a higher level before it collapsed.^ 

After the trade union movement grew up, it became common within 
tliese traditions of thought to ascribe die inability of workers to find em¬ 
ployment in a particular section of the economy to wage rate rigidities 
caused by monopolistic trade union practices, Even Marshall, who was 
far from being an uncritical advocate of “Manchester” laissez-faire, tended 
to choose his assumptions in such a way that involuntary unemployment 
was impossible, unless workers combined in trade unions to keep the price 
of labor above the level appropriate to demand. 

We ai'e here attempting to characterize the “established” line of eco¬ 
nomic thinking that corresponded with the interests felt by the dominant 
social and political strata in an age before the widening of suffrage and the 
growth of trade unionism. The congruence of these interests and the mold 
of economic thinking can hardly be accidental. Nevertheless, specific con¬ 
cern with unemployment was kept alive right through the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury by social workers and by radicals and socialists. The latter were 
gradually aided by the mounting volume of statistical material amassed, 
particularly in England, by government departments and by committee re¬ 
ports and social surveys, of which they made intensive use. To a large ex¬ 
tent, they anticipated the modern Western approach to the employment 
problem. 

This rising tide of empirical and theoretical inquiry on the employment 
problem was largely ignored, however, by economists in the classical line 
until the rise of working class pressure changed the balance of social and 
political power in Western countries. The trade union movements grew up 
and overcame the restrictions on their activity - and on their very existence 
at an earlier date-imposed by law, administration, and directly by em¬ 
ployers. They began to keep records of their unemployed members and to 
press for policy measures to alleviate ihe distress of the unemployed, Si¬ 
multaneously, the gradual widening of the franchise opened the channels 
of government to people who raised the issue in the parliaments. The "so¬ 
cial question” rose to importance and it was defined as tire labor question 
{die Arbeiterfrage); after the First World War the International Labor 

^ Gustav Cassel, Theoretische Sosialoehnomie, Leipzig, 1918; English translation by 
J. McCabe, Theory of Social Economy, T, Fisher Unwin, Ltd,, London, 1923. 
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Organization was set up and provided an international forum for the ri.sing 
trade union movement. 

This was a prolonged and gradual process, starting around the turn of 
the century in the different European countries and proceeding at different 
speeds. In the beginning, the main pressure was for unemployment relief. 
Gradually the reformers raised their sights to demand that employment op¬ 
portunities be created through public works, first at sub-market wages, but 
later market scales of pay were claimed. Still later the idea emerged that 
the entire complex of public policies should be molded to minimize-if 
not eliminate - unemployment. Meanwhile laws were requested and grad¬ 
ually introduced covering all sorts of labor conditions; together they 
strengthened the bargaining position of the trade unions. The process 
reached its culmination after the Second World War when, in all Western 
countries, including the United States, the state agreed that it was its 
responsibility to promote “full employment,” 

In tliis process the phenomenon of unemployment - which, as we have 
seen, had been ignored by the mainstream of nineteenth century economic 
thought - was brought to the foreground, Employment analysis has now 
taken a central position in modern economics. This development of ap¬ 
proach and docti'ine is commonly viewed, not least by economists, as an in¬ 
dependent growth of theory climaxed by the “Keynesian revolution.” But 
it should not be forgotten that the light was kept burning throughout the 
nineteenth century by a host of collectors and analysts of empirical data in 
the social survey tradition and by the more radically inclined theorists. 
Their work was largely ignored, however, by writers in the dominant tradi¬ 
tion. 

More importantly, the ultimate breakthrough of the new orientation in 
economics must realistically be viewed as a response by economists to the 
vast changes in the stracture of the labor market and to equally important 
shifts in the political power balance of Western society. Trade unions are 
now bargaining on terms that, with the help of public policy measures, 
have been greatly adjusted in favor of the workers. Moreover, there is uni¬ 
versal suffi'age, permitting the lower-income brackets to share in political 
power. In this mighty process, books supported social changes that made 
the time ripe for other and more radical books. But books certainly did not 
provide all, or even the larger part, of the momentum in this process of 
social, political, and ideological change,^ 

9 The Appeal of ihe Modern Approach in South Asia 

By die accidents of history, the unemployment issue came to the center 
of economic theory and planning in Western countries at about the same 

' The fact that economics and social science generally trail behind political changes 
was noted in the Prologue, Section 2, 
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time that South Asian countries gained their independence and could be¬ 
gin to consider their development problems along lines of their own choos¬ 
ing. It was in this setting tliat a mode of thinking about economic policy 
quite recently adopted in the rich democratic welfare states was suddenly 
applied to problems of labor utilization in the economic discussion of plan¬ 
ning in South Asia. 

Amid the outburst of interest in the problems of underdevelopment, 
development, and planning for development in the region, Western writers 
were, of course, inclined almost mechanically to think in terms that to 
them were familiar,^ Generally, they preserved great professional naivete 
about the doctrinal history of their own mode of thought and, in particular, 
its moorings in quite recent institutional and political changes, They must 
also, of course, have sensed that the colonial rationalizations were out of 
date in the new political situation and, indeed, distasteful to those who 
thought and spoke for the liberated countries. 

South Asian economists were under much the same influence, as they 
had been educated to think in Western terms. In addition, the emotional 
load carried by the modern approach in Western countries, through its 
close association with radicalism in matters of social policy, undoubtedly 
heightened its appeal to South Asian intellectuals. 

But the modern approach had a broader appeal. Though its historical 
links with the radical tradition were close, it had now become the com¬ 
monly shared and respectable approach in Western countries; indeed, it 
was conventional and offlcial doctrine. One did not need to feel radical to 
accept it. On the other hand, the many South Asian intellectuals who pre¬ 
served radical leanings, and even elements, or more, of “Marxist” ideology, 
could appropriate it with little hesitation. On this particular point, theba.sic 
conception of labor problems held by “Marxist” theoreticians was not fun¬ 
damentally different from the modern Western view. 

Most important, however, was the fact that adoption of the new Western 
approach gave wholesale release at one stroke from all the objectionable 
elements in a colonial theory which had emphasized the uniqueness of the 
attitudes and behavior patterns of South Asia’s indigenous peoples. It was 
a relief to forget those matters. The new Western approach to the labor 
problem said nothing, of course, about race; in the rich democratic welfare 
states, as they now emerged, homogeneity in biological constitution was 
an axiom. In this respect the modem approach marked an advance in ra¬ 
tionality, and was supported by the results of modem research. Even be¬ 
fore independence, theories that were based on the assumed racial and 
biological inferiority of South Asian peoples had largely been driven 
underground. Nevertheless, a sort of basic conviction lingered in white 
people’s minds, as did a vague suspicion among many of the indigenous 

‘ Prologue, Section 5. 
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people that there might be something in these allegations.^ But such 
attitudes can no longer be part of a theory, whether on the scientific or 
the popular level, purporting to explain aptitudes and abilities of the 
people in South Asia. Equality in inherited mental traits between groups of 
people is now taken for granted and never challenged. 

Dissimilarities in behavior and attitudes could still be explained by dif¬ 
ferences in environmental circumstances. On this point, the modern ap¬ 
proach displays its character of protest mainly by ignoring the issue. En¬ 
vironmental factors, which, as was shown in Section 6, had been brought 
in as elements of the colonial theory, were now thrown out of consideration 
almost completely. This tendency is particularly strong in economic discus¬ 
sion that is guided by model-building, and it is reflected in the plans.® 
When they are dealt with by sociologists and other practitioners of what 
are sometimes called the behavioral sciences or by persons working on 
practical problems of land reform, community development, family plan¬ 
ning, education, and so on, environmental factors are seldom coorinated 
with the broad economic theories and plans but live a life apart, in special 
books and articles and in separate chapters of the plans.® Some of these 
factors are given surprisingly little attention, even by experts who work 
close to the raw realities. Seldom - and never effectively - is their influ¬ 
ence discussed in a way that would challenge economic theories and their 
implicit assumptions,^ 

In Western countries, abstraction from the physical environment is sel¬ 
dom detrimental. Differences in climate, for example, have never been of 
major economic significance in the temperate zones. In South Asia’s colo¬ 
nial period, however, climate held an important place in economic and 
social speculation and had been relied upon to explain part of the tendency 
to idleness and low labor efficiency displayed by the population. Nowadays 
it is almost entirely left out of account. 

As we have noted,® climate is hardly considered in modem economic lit¬ 
erature on underdevelopment, development, and planning for develop¬ 
ment. One can read any number of books and articles on these topics with¬ 
out finding even a hint that South Asian climates are very different from 
those in Western Europe and that this fact has economic and social conse¬ 
quences. And practically no research, either in South Asian or in Western 
countries, has been directed to establishing the influence of climate on 
economic life in the region or to die possibilities for controlling this influ- 

* An analogy to women’s and Negroes’ mental aptitudes and abilities is here again 
appropriate. Even if as a result of the popularization of the findings of research, it is 
widely accepted and proclaimed that there can be no appreciable differences, not only 
the males and the whites but also women and Negroes retain doubt in their minds; the 
old prejudices linger on and can be found as hidden mental reservations. 

“ Appendix 2, Section 14; Appendix 3. 

“ Prologue, Section 8; Appendix 2, Section 20; Appendix 4, Section 2 et possim, 

* Prologue, Section 8. 

“ Chapter 14, Section 2. 
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ence, The writings in Communist countries are similarly biased. This by¬ 
passing of the physical environment is clearly a flight from reality. 

In yet another respect, the analogy to Western conditions implied in the 
modern approach assisted escapism. Modern Western economic literature 
has given little attention to nutrition and levels of living and their relation- . 
ship to labor input and labor efiSciency. This omission can largely be justi- j 

fled by the high income levels attained in the West, combined with social I 

security legislation and other redistributional reforms. But in South Asia, 
such props to nutritional and other standards are absent.^ Nevertlieless, 
when nutrition or levels of living more generally are considered in South 
Asia, they are, as in the West, usually considered only from the point of 
view of people’s welfare, and not their ability and preparedness to work or 
their diligence and eiflciency when working. The same has been the case 
in regard to health and educational facilities, In very recent years some 
economists have become interested in “investment in man,” but this “in¬ 
vestment” has been put on a par wMi physical investment in die aggrega¬ 
tive capital/output models, and this "newest” approach has not even given 
rise to a realistic statement of the problems of health and education.^ 

Also aiding the escape from South Asian reality have been a number of 
institutional facts in Westein countries that influence attitudes toward 
work and lend a fair degree of realism to the modern approach there. In 
Western countries, the labor force is differentiated and compartmentalized 
by skills, and within each compartment it works under fairly standardized 
norms. Also the length of the working day, and the number of working 
days in a year, are fixed by collective agreements or legislation. Save for 
the exceptional asocial cases, those who are widiout work can be assumed 
to want a job under these standardized conditions. 

Generally, workers and all others have come to think rationally, weigh¬ 
ing costs and incomes. As for the self-employed and enlrepreneui's, they 
are not far removed from the old concept of tlie “economic man.” This is 
not a matter of economic theory; it is the actual outcome of attitudinal and 
institutional conditions which have increasingly come to prevail. With the 
growth of rationalism in outlook of all people and the increased fluidity of 
markets, employment is the normal thing in Western countries, and unem¬ 
ployment, when it occurs, can generally be considered to be involuntary. 

Unemployment in the Western countries is understood as a situation in 
which a person has no job but is seeldng one, or at least wants one, at the 
going wage. There is also “disguised unemployment,” which occurs wlien 

Appendix 2, Section 21, 

In the statistics on unemployment and undei'cmployment deliciencie,s in nutrition, 
health, and education are occasionally refeiied to as causes of Idleness but economists 
have not been inspired to discuss seriously the problems involved and their relevance 
for the concepts used and the theories expounded. 

“ Chapter 29. 
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a worker, particularly in a situation of large-scale unemployment, has 
found temporary refuge in a hne of work less productive and less remu¬ 
nerative than his normal occupation. Disguised unemployment has, how¬ 
ever, usually been insignificant, especially in the post-war years when "full 
employment” has not only become the commonly accepted policy goal, but 
has also largely been realized in Western countries. Those who are nor¬ 
mally self-employed in Western countries can, under existing conditions, 
be assumed to earn incomes which, everything taken into account, are high 
enough to compete with the incomes they might obtain by working for 
others. There is thus an economic reason why this group abstains from en¬ 
tering the wage labor market. 

Unemployment-plus a fringe of disguised unemployment that occa¬ 
sionally can be of some importance but is distinguishable from regular 
self-employment - can therefore be measured in quantitative teims. Un¬ 
der the assumptions of rationalistic attitudes, standardized working condi¬ 
tions, and fluidity of markets - assumptions that for Western countries 
are highly realistic - aggregation of the number of unemployed in differ¬ 
ent skill and occupational groupings makes sense, as does the aggregation 
of such magnitudes as savings, investment, and output,^ From a planning 
point of view the unemployed and the disguised unemployed represent a 
'labor reserve.” This reserve can be regarded as a “readily available labor 
supply” that only waits for work opportunities to be absorbed into produc¬ 
tive work. The labor reserve can, consequently, be mobilized by measures 
that bring about an increase in aggregate demand, supplemented, when 
necessary, by measures to retrain and resettle part of the labor force. 

In Part II of this chapter we shall comment further on why the assump¬ 
tions underlying the modern approach are inappropriate in South Asian 
conditions and why the concepts and theories worked out within this 
scheme are not valid in South Asia. In the present context, however, we 
should note that the planning problem in South Asia would be greatly 
simplified if we could regard the idle labor there as a reserve of unem¬ 
ployed constituting a readily available labor supply which could be tapped 
primarily by enlarging tire scope of work opportunities. It would be further 
simplified if we could legitimately disregard a qualitative dimension of 
labor input, i,e., labor efficiency, Both these possibilities are plainly unreal¬ 
istic. 

The problem is made still more complex by the fact that the very exist¬ 
ence of much idle labor in South Asia has instilled an attitude resistant to 
measures which might raise labor efficiency. In some quarters, efficiency is 
regarded as detrimental to employment,^ The tendency - which is implied 
in the modem approach and colors all aspects of plan-making-to place 

^Appendix 2, Section 20 et passim. 

’ “’Ilere is a eeneric confusion running through cunent Indian economic commen¬ 
tary concerning uie relationship of labour productivity improvement to employment and 
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the main responsibility for the waste of labor on the lack of complementary 
factors of production, and particularly on the msuflSciency of capital, also 
provides an escape from many awkward problems. 

Another important fact is the existence of widespread unemployment 
and fear of unemployment among the educated class in the South Asian 
countries^ Institutional conditions in the labor market affecting this group 
bear a recognizable resemblance to Western patterns, Members of the ed¬ 
ucated class, who provide and articulate the ideologies and theories, have 
naturally been tempted to generalize their employment conditions and 
their fear of unemployment to their view of the entire society.^ 

A further confusion in thought about the employment problem stems 
from awareness of the accelerated rate of population growth in the post¬ 
colonial era. As we shall show in a later chapter,® its implications for em¬ 
ployment are not the most crucial aspect of population growth. At least 
within the perspective of the nearest decades - which is the perspective of 
all planning - its significance has been incorrectly assessed. Nevertheless, 
the population specter is commonly seen mainly as signifying a need to 
provide employment for a rapidly increasing labor force. 


II 

The Inadequacy of the Modem 
Approach in South Asia 

In the first part of this chapter we have attempted to trace the intellec¬ 
tual ancestry of the modern approach to the underutilization of labor in 
terms of the concepts of employment, unemployment, and underemploy- 


to the efficiency of land-use and capital-use. One hears that because labour is abundant, 
raising labour productivity is far less important than boosting output per acre in agri¬ 
culture and per unit of capital in industry, From many discussions of the employment 
problem it would be easy to gather that an upward Uend in output per manhour i,s 
positively antisocial; that its overriding effect is simply to kill off jobs.” (John P, Lewi.s, 
India's Rural Development Gap, roneod, undated (probably 1959), p, 18.) 

^ Chapter 28, Section 6. 

“ “Because he has usually been educated in a town and his experience of the country¬ 
side is mainly confined to going back to his ancestral village on holiday or to collect Iiis 
rents - he is often a small landholder - his immense goodwill for the villager is not al¬ 
ways matched by an equally profound knowledge of the villager’s circumstances: he 
exaggerates, for example, the importance of rural underemployment and the willingness 
of the villager to fill such spare time as he may have with subsidiary handicrafts. He at¬ 
tributes to the villager, indeed, his own terrible fear of unemployment, ... In conse¬ 
quence, the Indian intellectual’s fear of unemployment distoi-ts Indian policy even more 
tlian the British coahniner’s fears have distorted British policy.” (Maurice Zinkin, De- 
velopment for Free Asia, Chatto & Windus, London, 1956, pp, 239-240.) 

“ Chapter 28, Sections 3 and 13; of. Appendix 7, Section 1. 
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ment. We have indicated the strength of its appeal to die planners in South 
I Asia and have noted the elements of opportunism on all sides in its ready 
f: incorporation into the master model of concepts upon which planning in 

r the region is built. 'That ideas should be opportune does not mean that they 

I are wrong, but it does suggest that they should be examined with unusual 
care. 

In Part II of this chapter, we shall address ourselves to the question of 
I the appropriateness of this modern approach for the present environment 
I of the South Asian countries. According to regular methodological rules, 

I two criteria are normally used in evaluating the validity and relevance of 
I theoretical constructions in economics; first, their adequacy from the point 
of view of analyzing reality; and second, their logical consistency. 

; We should, moreover, take note of a powerful factor that causes econo¬ 

mists in the Western tradition to adopt constructions that are unreal and 
logically inconsistent-that is, their disposition to avoid political value 
» premises by presenting concepts and theories that purport to be purely 

“objective.” These claims to purely detached objectivity cannot be sus- 
I tained. We stress again a point made in the Prologue (Section 9) and 

|; in Chapter 2 (Section 2): value premises are inescapable in social re- 

j search and a wertfrei social science is unthinkable. Value premises neces- 

|( sarily affect the choice and definition of concepts, and thus die theoretical 

(i framework of research as well as the practical and political conclusions 

j drawn from the facts obtained. This is not widely understood, and most 

f' economists in the Western tradition live in a philosophical muddle about 

what diey are doing in their research. This confusion about premises is, 
f as we .shall see, one of the major explanations for the lack of logical con¬ 

sistency. It is revealed when we insist on a third criterion: that we ex¬ 
plicitly identify all value premises entering into our analysis and acknowl- 
i edge their presence in research. 

On all three counts, we shall find the modern approach to be deficient as 
a guide to an understanding of the present realities and future possibilities 
^ of South Asian economies. In the following sections we shall set out our 
main reasons for rejecting the modern approach to labor utilization prob- 
I lems in South Asia, and at the beginning of Part III of this chapter we shall 
outline an approach ffiat we believe to meet these three criteria more satis- 
' factorily. 

10 The Basic Presuppositions of the Modern Approach 

, The modem approach sketched in Section 1 implies a number of as¬ 

sumptions about economic and social facts that, for reasons touched upon 
in the fii'st part of this chapter, are fairly realistic in the Western world. 
Three of these assumptions are immediately apparent: 

^ (1) tliat labor input can be discussed primarily as a quantity with little 

I specific attention to a qualitative dimension, i.e., labor efficiency; 
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(2) that a low aggregate labor input, i.e., idleness, can be treated as “in¬ 
voluntary"; and 

(3) that, therefore, idle labor represented by “unemployment” and “un¬ 

deremployment" constitutes a “readily available labor supply” in 
the sense that the provision of work opportunities is the main condi¬ 
tion necessary for the elimination of idleness. i 

In turn, these assumptions, implicit in the modem approach, presume I 
an abstraction from most of the peculiar and closely interrelated environ¬ 
mental conditions of South Asian countries - whether physical, technical, 
institutional, or broadly altitudinal - and, in particular, from: 

(a) climatic factors; 

(b) low nutritional and health levels; 

(c) institutional conditions; 

(d) attitudes that are molded by institutions and, in turn, reinforce 
them; 

(e) the relative immobility of labor and the great imperfection of all 

markets and of the labor market in particular resulting from (a) | 

through (d) above, but especially from (c) and (d). j 

In the general mold of thought shaping the theoretical economic discus¬ 
sion and reflected in the plans, it is further assumed; | 

(4) that in the economic discussion political, administrative, and organ- i 

izational problems can largely be bypassed; and | 

(5) that the general explanation for the failure of idle labor to be ab- | 

sorbed in work opportunities lies in deficient suppHes of comple- j 

mentary factors of production, mainly land and capital, 

As land and other complementary factors, such as managers, technicians, 

and skilled workers, are limited in quantity and an increase in their supply j 

calls for investment, the explanation of the large-scale involuntary idleness | 

- diat is, in the tenns of the modern approach, unemployment and under- j 

employment ~ can thus be reduced to: | 

(6) an insufficiency of capital from internal savings and foreign capital | 

inflow. I 

The remedy implied is a heavier volume of capital input in the economy j 

and a link is thereby established with the various economic models relat- j 
ing capital input to increases in aggregate output.^ | 

With the assumptions noted above, the elements of the modern approach | 

can be fitted into a coherent system of thinking, In South Asia, the Western i 

* Appendix 2, Section 14 et passim, and Appendix 3. r i i I 

This is in the cla,ssiaal line: “.,. to say there is a great abundance of labour, is to sa)f i 

that there is not adequate capital to employ it.” (David Ricardo, Notes on Maliks' i 

Principles of Political Economy, Sraffa ed,, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, i 

19Sl,p.241.) , , , , . , r , . i 

When the "human factor” and, more particularly, the productivity of education was 
rediscovered, that factor was translated into "investment in man’ and included in j 
model tliinlcing (see Chapter 29, Sections 4 and S, and Appendix 3, Section 7). ^ i. 
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model in terms simply of employment and unemployment is supplemented 
by an appendage, which is thought to bring it into closer touch with con¬ 
ditions in the region - a theory of underemployment, particularly among 
the self-employed members of the economy, whether in agriculture or else¬ 
where. One implication of this doctrine and of the other assumptions made 
is that: 

(7) the unemployed and underemployed together can be viewed as 
constituting not only a labor reserve, but at the same time a savings 
reserve. To the extent that they can be set to work without increas¬ 
ing aggregate consumption, and the costs arising from their employ¬ 
ment - such as those for capital equipment - can be held down, tlie 
aggregate volume of investment can be increased witliout making 
claims on the organized capital market.^ 

The modem approach is here sketched in a highly simplified relief tliat 
does not do justice to the insights into South Asian reality which appear as 
occasional qualifications and reservations in the voluminous literature. The 
important point, however, is that despite these qualifications and reserva¬ 
tions — which are sometimes given great stmss in introductions and whole 
chapters - this broad approach guides the economic discussion, the defi¬ 
nitions of terms in the collection and analysis of statistical data, and the 
construction of the development plans. 

11 Lack of Realism 

A moment’s reflection shows that tliese basic assumptions are badly tai¬ 
lored to a South Asian environment. The difficulties do not arise solely 
from the fact that the modern approach abstracts from some elements of 
Soutli Asian reality. No theoretical system can possibly embrace all die 
complexities of social reality, nor should it attempt to do so. What is im¬ 
portant is that the basic assumptions underlying die modern approach ab¬ 
stract from the crucial dimensions of the reality to be studied. South Asian 
societies have not experienced the processes of economic advance and 
of standardization, integration, and rationalization that have made these 
assumptions useful in the West as starting points in aggregative economic 
analysis, 

' “In any analysis of the potential capital resources of an under-developed country, 
primary consideration is usually given to resources of monetary or commodity nature. 
One important source — labour — is generally neglected. It is not unusual tliat potential 
of unutilised .surplus labour is regarded as a burden because it consumes without pro¬ 
ducing. It is now generally recognised that mobilisation of unutilised manpower can 
make a considerable contribution to the investment effort. We should utilise the energies 
of the surplus manpower which hitherto consumed without, producing. (All India 
Congress Committee, Congress Planning Sub-Committee, Report of the Ooty Seminar, 
May 30-June 5, 1959, All India Congress Committee, New Delhi, September, 1959, p. 
26.) 
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While the economic discussion, the gathering of statistics on unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment, and tlie plan-making continue along the path 
of the modern approach, the inadequacy of this procedure in South Asia 
has been stressed by individual authors. An Indian economist who has de¬ 
voted much work to the problem of labor utilization in his country and is 
seeking a new approach, K. N. Raj, sums up his views in the following way: 

The forms of social organisation, in a country like India, range from the most 
modem in the large cities, in which unemployment is as open and manifest as 
anywhere else in the world, to the most primitive tribal forms, in relation to 
which all the concepts of employment and unemployment that we use make no 
meaning at all, The concepts of manpower surpluses and of disguised unemploy- 
ment, though useful for certain purposes, blur these important differences and 
conceal dimensions which are vital in formulating an approach to the problem.^ 

Another who has called attention to the inadequacy of Western concepts 
is P. C. Mahalanobis, who, as the founder and chief of the Indian Statistical 
Institute and in other capacities, has had a major responsibility for some 
of the most important attempts to throw light on the problem of labor 
utilization through statistical inquiries, He has said: 

I should explain that there are great difficulties in adopting in India the concept 
of "unemployment” used in the advanced countries of the world, where practi¬ 
cally all gainfidly employed per,sons receive wages and salaries or have earnings 
in money (except for time spent by members of a family on their own household 
work), It is, therefore, possible to specify in an objective manner whether a per¬ 
son is gainfully occupied or is out of work. There are, of course, technical difficul¬ 
ties of standardising the definition of unemployment even in the advanced coun¬ 
tries, but these are not very serious. In an underdeveloped country like India, on 
the other hand, there is inevitably a great deal of ambiguity in defining unem¬ 
ployment in an objective manner,,,, In fact, only about 13 million persons, who 
work under Government and public authorities or in private organised large scale 

enteiprises, have employment of the type usual in the advanced countries- 

The technical concept of “unemployment” can be strictly used only in the case 
of these 13 million persons (out of a total labour force of 160 million), but it is 
not applicable to the remaining 147 million who work in household or small scale 
enterprise.^ 

Mahalanobis, nevertheless, reaches an estimate of the magnitude of un¬ 
employment in India tliat corresponds to unemployment in the Western 
sense. He also explains tliat in the sample surveys of the Indian Statistical 
Institute, to which he refers in the passage quoted, it lias been found 
necessary "to consider how many persons have to sit idle a part or mo.st 
of the time for lack of work and other economic reasons.”'’ The implied 

‘ Raj, Employment Aspects of Planning, p. 7. 

“P, C. Mahalanobis, "Science and National Planning,” Sankhija, The Indian Journal 
of Statistics, Voi 20, Parts 1 & 2, September, 1058, pp. 11-1S, 

“ Italics added. The estimates Mahalanobis presents will be referred to in Appendix 

16 . 
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assumption is that the idleness of workers, not only in the minute organized 
labor market-where according to his assumption, the concept of unem¬ 
ployment has a fairly clear meaning even in India’’ - but also in the much 
larger field of unorganized indusby, trade, and, above all, agriculture, is 
really involuntary, in the technical sense that a supply of labor awaits w'ork 
opportunities and will spring fomard to grasp them. 

In order to highlight the unrealistic nature of this assumption in South 
Asia, it will be convenient to distinguish between two interpretations of 
labor underutilization; one in terms of the “readily available labor sup¬ 
ply” the other, the “labor reserve.” The former concept denotes die amount 
of labor input in ready supply in excess of that taken up by demand for 
wage.employees or in work opportunities for the self-employed; die latter 
concept should be understood as the unutilized labor potential available to 
planners seeking to increase labor utilization. 

In Western countries, the readily available labor supply and die labor 
reserve at the disposal of planners usually amount to about the same thing; 
the number of unemployed plus occasionally a fringe of disguised unem¬ 
ployed. This reserve can be mobilized by increasing the demand for labor 
- a maneuver which can be executed with relative ease, primarily through 
expansion of aggregate demand for goods and services. We do not wish to 
minimize the extent to which aggregative solutions, even in die most ad¬ 
vanced economies, may be insufficient to deal with the sticky problems of 
persistent unemployment in certain localities and among certain groups. 
Nevertheless, there is a significant contrast between such conditions in die 
West and those typically found in South Asia, 

In South Asia, the readily available labor supply represents only a very 
small proportion of the real waste of labor, A massive waste of labor - 
whether because labor is not utilized at all, or is utilized for only parts of 
the year, month, week, and day, or is utilized in an almost useless way, that 
is, at a very low level of productivity - is one of the obvious facts of eco¬ 
nomic life in the region. In the present context, the important point is that 
little of this slack in the labor force can be taken up by turning on the tap 
of aggregate demand. Underutilization of labor vastly exceeds the supply 
that could be mobilized by expansion in monetary demand. 

Instead, the bulk of the labor force is embedded in a climatic, social, cul¬ 
tural, and institutional matrix that not only tends to perpetuate present 
low levels of labor utilization, but also resists rapid and immediate adap¬ 
tation to novel and unfamiliar ways of living and working. Idleness and 
low labor efficiency depend upon institutions, custom and tradition, atti¬ 
tudes toward work and leisure — including taboos and inhibitions related 
to status and to the participation of women in work. Moreover, die relevant 

^ We shall question the validity of the unemployment doctrine even in this segment 
of the labor market; see Chapter 24, Sections 10 and 11. Cf. Chapter 23, Section 3 and 
Fart II passim. 
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attitudes are set in a framework of institutions, and the relationship be¬ 
tween attitudes and institutions is mutually reinforcing, 

Within this institutional framework, part of the labor force that is 
wholly or partly idle or engaged in unproductive work is excluded from 
the pool of the readily available labor supply for reasons that cannot even 
be drought of in terms of the rationalistic conceptions of voluntariness or 
involuntariness. And even those members of the labor force who could be 
assumed to want to work or to work more and with a higher efficiency if 
the opportunity were offered may - because of economic and social at¬ 
tachments supported by custom and tradition or because of climatic con¬ 
ditions or bad health - be prevented from working or from working during 
certain periods of the year, or from working with other than certain em¬ 
ployers or associates, or from working in other localities, In addition, they 
may be conditioned to working very short hours and with low efficiency. 
The detailed reasoning supporting these conclusions will be presented in 
the following chapters. 

When one probes into what is known about the facts, the rationalistic 
assumptions applicable to Western countries and uncritically transferred 
to the study of South Asian countries break down entirely. The labor sup¬ 
ply which is actually and readily available in the technical meaning of eco¬ 
nomic analysis, and which, therefore, can be mobilized by creating addi¬ 
tional opportunities in the wage labor market and in the large sectors 
where labor is self-employed, turns out to be very much smaller than is 
usually assumed in discussions — whether popular, political, or scientific - 
that are dominated by what we have called the modern approach. 

Within the framework of that approach, the readily available labor sup¬ 
ply has been grossly exaggerated. This phenomenon can largely be ex¬ 
plained by the historical and ideological moorings of modern W^estern 
theoiy, which we have tried to lay bare in the preceding part of this chap¬ 
ter, It reflects the fact that at the back of the minds of those who take part 
in this discussion lies a notion that basically there is very little difference 
between the labor reserve and a readily available labor supply. In West¬ 
ern countries, the consequences of neglect of the distinction between the 
two concepts are not dangerous, because the Western institutional environ¬ 
ment, for all practical purposes, tends to minimize the discrepancies be¬ 
tween them. This is not the case, however, in South Asia. 

In this connection we may note another difference. In Western countries, 
the practical aim of policy has increasingly become “full employment”; un¬ 
employment, when it occurs, is viewed as an anomaly, calling for policy 
correctives. With a labor market characterized by a high degree of mobil¬ 
ity and adaptability in these countries, the unemployment problem can be 
dealt with, at least as a working approximation, in terms of the broad ag¬ 
gregates which play such a significant part in macro-economic analysis of 
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the problem of short-period economic stabilization. But in South Asia the 
character of underutilization of labor is different and the problem is a long¬ 
term one; "full employment” is a distant goal and not one which can be 
reached via aggregative measures which leave attitudes and institutions 
unchanged. The limited scope of organized markets, among other things, 
makes aggregative measurement of the underutOization of labor far less 
possible. 

12 The Policy Assumption Implicit in the Concept 
of a "Labor Reserve” in South Asia 

When we use the concept of a readily available labor supply, we ai-e a.sk- 
ing a rather straightforward question: how much labor input would appear 
in response to an increase in demand for labor both in tire wage labor mar¬ 
ket and in the sectors dominated by the self-employed? Essentially, we are 
interested in establishing a behavioral fact, based on the attitudes of mem¬ 
bers of the labor force and quite independent of the norms of outside ob¬ 
servers. But even this apparently simple question does not permit a com¬ 
pletely straightfoiwvard answer in South Asia, Workers themselves, on 
whose response the answer depends, may have difficulty in even imagining 
such a changed state of affairs: one in which they would find it attractive 
to take up new work, or work for longer periods, or work with greater in¬ 
tensity. 

When we turn our attention to the labor reseive at tlie disposal of the 
planner, the problem becomes even more complex in South Asia. Here we 
are attempting to grasp the waste of labor from the point of view of an out¬ 
sider concerned with reducing that waste. The labor reserve in his concep¬ 
tion is the additional labor supply and input he would have at his disposal 
after having set various policy measures in motion - policy measures 
which would, both directly and indirectly, produce a variety of effects, in¬ 
cluding some changes in the attitudes of members of tlie labor force and in 
the institutions conditioning their attitudes and behavior. The standards of 
behavior he works with are thus different from those manifested and ob¬ 
servable in the present behavior of the labor force. The concept of a labor 
reserve becomes tlrerefore a highly hypothetical magnitude, dependent 
upon the direction and intensity of the planned policy measures. 

The planner’s ideas of what a fuller utilization of the labor force should 
imply for the length of the working day and the number of working days 
per month and year, the participation of members of various social strata 
and of women and children, and the intensity of effort in work, as well as 
his ideas about the types of policy measures he is prepared to use in order 
to increase labor utilization, are normative in nature and thus political. 
That he proceeds in this way is entirely legitimate. Because he sets im- 
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provfiineiit as liis target, he cannot regard the status as his norm, Cen¬ 
tral to the very idea of planning for improved labor utilization is the fact 
that individuals must be induced to change their traditional attitudes 
toward employment and work, both directly — by education, propaganda, 
leadership, regulations, and compulsion — and indirectly, by creating bettei 
working conditions through such means as increasing capital investments, 
improving production techniques, and reforming the institutional fiame- 
work in regard to ownership of land. 

In these dynamic policy terms, the labor supply and the labor input, and 
the duration and efficiency of work are themselves functions of the policy 
measures intended to be carried into effect, Indeed, even when the plannei 
moves to mobilize the actually available labor suiplus, or part of it, by .sim¬ 
ply increasing labor demand and work opportunities, he is setting in mo¬ 
tion forces that induce change. Even if limited in scope, such efforts to in¬ 
crease work opportunities will tend to change many conditions of life and 
work and, indirectly as well as directly, alter the attitudes of the labor 
force and thereby generally increase the size of the readily available labor 
supply. Even then the readily available labor supply is not identical with 
the labor reserve that can be made available through the intelligent execu¬ 
tion of planning policies. 

Every attempt to look upon the underutilized labor in South Asian coun¬ 
tries as a labor reserve implies by logical necessity a policy assumption. 
The magniiude of the labor reserve is a function of the policy measures as¬ 
sumed to be applied. It cannot he defined - and thereafter ascertained em¬ 
pirically and measured-in an "objectm’ way as merely related to facts 

and independent of policy assumptions.^ 

‘ This has hem recognized by N. V, Sovani in his criticism of the .static concept of 
iindorempIoymcnt-,see Section 14-though he dQe.s not pro,ss the argument to its 
lodcjil conclusions! rcmoviiblo surplus does not exist us such but has to be crealcu 
by some reorganisation, .small or large, in the production unit concerned It is always 
potential and its realisation or emergence is contingent on reorganisation. It tollows that 
the extent of the reorguiiisution determines the extent of the removublc surplus* As such 
a removable surplus is not to be measured, but estimated with reference to the reorgani- 
.salion or change contemplated and .specified, according as the change or reorganisation 
is small or large the estimate of the removable surplus may be termed static or dynamic. 
To emphasi.se the fact that the removable .surplus is embedded in change, it would per¬ 
haps make for clarity to describe it always as dynamic.” (N. V, Sovara, Underemploy- 
ment. Removable Surplus and the Saving Fund.” Artha Vijnem, Vol. 1, No. 1, March. 
1959 p. 24.) 

“Because in the general discussion the change is not .specified concretely, the fact 
that the estimate of the removable surplus population is determined by that change is 
not realised,,., Any estimate of the removable sumlus is really inherent in the assump¬ 
tions one make.s regarding the existing situation and the change in it. A removable pop. 
Illation surplus is not sometlung wbidi absolutely and independently exi,sts but Is what 
we create even theoretically by a.ssuming certain specified change,s, Aiiy estimate of it 
i.s governed by its assumptions and there can be many estimates of it in any particular 
context which are all equally valid under their own assumptions. ( Ihil, p. 25.) 

Also K N. Haj remarks; "An estimate of the potential labour surplus can have no 
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The question to wliich research should be directed is the functional rela¬ 
tionship between, on the one hand, alternative sets of feasible policy meas¬ 
ures and, on the other hand, changes in the supply of labor on the wage 
labor market and in the labor input among the self-employed, as well as 
changes in labor efficiency for both categories of workers. In general tenns 
the more far-reaching and effective are the planned policy measures and 
die more sharply they are focussed on the specific objectives of increasing 
die available labor supply and input and of raising labor efficiency, the 
larger we should expect the labor reserve to be. 

The thesis we here expound - and which in Section 14 will be buttressed 
by a critique of a different theory contained in the modern approach and 
posed in static and “objective” terms - is this; that, under South Asian con¬ 
ditions, the labor reserve, for logical as well as for practical reasons, must 
be conceived in dynamic and policy-determined terms. Even conceptually, 
this becomes an involved matter. The planner’s reserve cannot refer simply 
to a single moment in time but must assume a time span during wliich the 
policy-induced changes can take effect and produce secondary adjust¬ 
ments. In addition, the natural increase in the labor force during that pe¬ 
riod must be drawn into the analysis. Further, sensible policy cannot be 
directed solely toward increasing aggregate labor input; it must also aim 
at improving labor efficiency. The labor reserve will thus have to be de¬ 
fined in terms of both qualitative and quantitative changes in labor input. 

The complications do not end there. Some changes - notably those in¬ 
volving capital input, technology, the institutional framework, and labor 
efficiency - have complex effects in that they may partly decrease require¬ 
ments for labor input, thus releasing labor in some sections of the economy; 
they do not simply expand opportunities for productive work. As an ulti¬ 
mate goal, the planner and policy-maker must aim, however, to absorb the 
total labor reserve by utilizing the labor force fully at higher levels of labor 
efficiency and still higher levels of labor productivity. The concept of a 
labor reserve is thus a “middle term,” indicating the difference in labor 
utilization between the present situation and an envisioned state attainable 
tlirough policy measures that are feasible, though not as yet applied, 
Viewed in this sense, it is clear that the labor reserve available to the plan¬ 
meaning, however, except in a clearly-defined context. The nature of the sanctions be¬ 
hind the norms fixed for hours of work, the political and social forces set in motion to 
draw out both male and female labour, and the precise changes in organisation and 
technique that are considered feasible at a given moment of time can each make a con¬ 
siderate difference to the surplus that actually emerges. When there is a variety of al¬ 
ternatives in regard to these mea,sores, any estimate can obviously appear as good as 
any other and may, therefore, in fact, serve no better purpose than merely impressing, 
with an astronomical figure, the amount of labour that could be secured ior develop¬ 
ment purposes in an apparently over-populated country.” (K. N. Raj, “Employment 
and Unemployment in the Indian Economy; Problems of Classification, Measurement 
and Policy,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. Ill, No, 1, October, 
1958.) 
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ner and policy-maker in South Asian countries is very much bigger than 
the readily available labor supply. 

In Western countries, labor is scarce and cannot be wasted. Non-utiliza- 
tion is therefore exceptional. Unemployment is normally involuntary (ex¬ 
cept for asocial persons) and labor performance is standardized in the sev¬ 
eral sectors and occupations, as to training, skill, and efficiency and as to 
number of working hours during the week and working weeks during the 
year. And, in the institutional and attitudinal setting of Western countries, 
the self-employed largely work according to the same standards and, even 
more significantly, strive to improve their position, calculating costs and 
profits in a rational way. These are the reasons why unemployment, and 
disguised unemployment, to the extent that they exist, provide a rough 
measure of the labor reserve the policy-maker can reckon on. 

It is pertinent to note that, during the time of mass unemployment in tho 
years of the Great Depression, there was concern in all Western countries 
about the “unemployables,” those persons who were believed to be unwill¬ 
ing to work or incapable of meeting normal standards of punctuality, dili¬ 
gence, and skill. Such persons were then often supposed to represent a very 
considerable part of the mass of unemployed. This group of seeming un- 
employables was clearly an effect of unemployment itself, as was demon¬ 
strated when they were rapidly sucked into the production process as soon 
as the demand for labor increased - though probably with some lowering 
of efficiency standards here and there, at least temporarily. 

It is open to speculation whether, had demand for labor remained low 
for several decades. Western countries would not gradually have ap¬ 
proached the South Asian situation of a large gap between the readily 
available labor surplus and the labor reserve viewed from a policy per¬ 
spective.^ The existence of such a gap would have necessitated defining 
and measuring the labor reserve in terms of policy assumptions more com¬ 
plex than the straightforward view held in the Western countries that un¬ 
employment is undesirable and should be eliminated.^ 

^ It is interesting that concern about the iinemployables and, more broadly, “struc¬ 
tural unemployment” re-emerged to some extent in the discussion of unemployment 
problems in the United States in the late 1950’s and early 1960’.s, after a decade of 
relative stagnation in the American economy; cf, the author’,s' Challenge to Affluence, 
Pantheon, New York, 1963, 

'' The reservation should be made that tliis simple value premise when dealing with 
the imeraployment problem is not the only one even in Western countries, In Sweden, 
which is one of the full-employment or over-full-employment” economies, the major 
emphasis in unemployment policy has for several years been placed on identifying in¬ 
dustrial enterprises whose competitive ability is lagging, and the particular localities 
where unemployment is appearing in spite of the brisk overall demand for labor, Policy 
measures are taken to move workers to the expanding industries now hampered by labor 
.shortage, to subsidize their movements from the distressed areas, and to retrain them 
with new skills. In the United States, which is not a full-employment economy (see 
footnote above), interest in a similar policy has recently emerged. If America should 
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13 Attempts to Use a Dynamic and Policy-Determined 
Concept of the Labor Reserve 

What is sometimes called “potential imemployraenfi comes nearest to 
a definition of the labor reserve available to the planner and policy-maker 
that, in a rational way, is determined by a policy premise. The policy 
premise is usually stated rather loosely, however, in terms of improved 
techniques, and sometimes in terms of changes in the size of farm holdings. 
As a matter of fact, very little study has been devoted to the functional re¬ 
lationship between policy measures and the aggregate utilization of labor 
that we have named as the main problem for economic analysis. 

The thought is present, however, in comparisons between high-produc- 
tivity Western countries and the South Asian countries, as, for instance, in 
attempts to calculate how much larger the output of Indian agriculture 
could be — even witli a much smaller labor force -- if only capital inputs, 
production techniques, and institutional arrangements were the same as 
those in the United States or Europe. Such statements can convey some im¬ 
pression of the contrasts between conditions in India and those in other 
parts of the world. But they provide no aid to practical planning and pol¬ 
icy-making in India, as they assume demographic, social, and economic 
conditions totally alien to those that must be dealt with. 

The literature is replete with unworldly statements about how much la¬ 
bor could be saved while yields were increased in peasant farming in South 
Asian countries and how much labor could be saved in many other occupa¬ 
tions if production were rationalized. There is nothing wrong with the 
general drift of such assertions, and the consciousness of their essential 
trudi is the intellectual force behind the efforts at planning and policy¬ 
making in these countries. But unless they are supplemented by specifica¬ 
tion of the particular policy measures required in the actual circumstances 
of a South Asian country, they are not helpful and lack clear meaning. 

One inquiry into the labor reserve in agriculture that is rationally 
conceived in dynamic and political terms, and attempts to lay down defi¬ 
nite policy assumptions applicable in a realistic situation, is Tarlok Singh’s 
book Poverty and Social Change: A Study in the Economic Reorganisation 
of Indian Rural Society} Based on field studies in the early 1940’s, it was 
written well before independence. Its philosophy and practical recom- 

become a steadily progressive full-employment economy, nevertheless it would con¬ 
tinue to need such a policy; even in an expanding economy, there are alway.s indus¬ 
tries, individual enterprises, and localities, perhaps whole districts, which tend to be¬ 
come unemployment pockets. 

^ See Chiang Hsieh, “Underemployment in Asia,” International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXV, January-June, 1952, 

“Published by Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., London, 1945. 
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mendations, which emerged from progressive thinking about India’s situa¬ 
tion, have had considerable influence on the policy of the Congress Party 
and tire government. Nevertheless, this pioneering attempt to define a rural 
labor reserve in policy tenns has not been followed up very ell'ectively, 

Tarlok Singh wants “to transform the peasant economy by a process of 
peaceful but rapid change,”^ more specifically, by bringing agriculture un¬ 
der “joint village management,” This would be “a systtun in which the 
claims of ownership are respected, but owners pool their land lor the pur- j 
pose of management.”^ The rationalization of agriculture! tlirougli coopera¬ 
tive burning would mean a reduction in tlie nmnb(!r of workers who could 
be employed in cultivation. lie tries to estimate “the surplus which will he 
thrown up as a result of the rationalization of agriculture!"'' and which must 
be given non-agricultural employment, eith(!r in tlai cities or in the villages, 
Taking into consideration “other occupations as wtill, tlu! l)est conjecture 
which we can make is that in British India alone" ~ thus e.Kcluding the 
princely states - “in the course of the lUi.xt decade, \w must ci'catt! new em¬ 
ployment in towns and in villages so as to be al)l(! to absorb 21 and 22 mil¬ 
lion male adult workers.”'* 

It is true that various links between Tarlok Singh’s d(!ducfions and 
die facts he observed can be criticized. For obvious reasons the mate¬ 
rials available now, twenty years after his study was midcrtakc'n, would 
also make it possible to improve on his calculations. He .shoidd have 
been more specific about the time period involved and should havi! taken 
into account the expected increase in the labor force. Fiirtlu!r, liis m'glcct - 
in line with the modern approach - of (|ucstions of labor (!fficicncy and of 
theinvolimtminess of idleness diminishes the rt'alism of his study.'lhi falls 
into wishfid thinking in his confidence, winch lu! has hirgcily nitained, that 
joint village management- based principally on a system'of cooperative 
faiming that preserves most of the pniscsiit distrilmtion of owiu'rship of 
land and offers no cure for the landlessness of a largt! part of tlu! agricul- 
tural population - will more or less automatically (iliminati! the evils of 
economic and social inequality,'* It is a hope that lacks foundiition. II(! does 
not analyze die problem whether, how, and to what lixtent, the labor “re¬ 
leased” from agriculture can be given employiiKint. 

' Singh, Poverty and Social Change, p, 8, 

Uhid., p. 57, Tlie problem of cooporativo forming will be treated in Cliaijter 2fi, See- 
tion 17. ‘ 

“M., p, 10, 

*M,, p, 11, 

When the village begins to function effectively a,s an (fconomie tmit in agriculture 
and m relation to industry, the present division into more or les,s fixed group,s will tend 
to be modified, and all sections of the community including the dopre.wed cla.s'se,s may 
iiope to achieve eq^ual opportunity and equal freedom. Tlias, in altaoking the rural 
problem at the root, we .shall strive not only for freedom from poverty, but also for 
reedom from social injustice and indeed for freedom from tlnwe other evils which arc t 

tedyn turn by poverty and social injustice," ( Ibid,, p, 8.) * 

The programme of reorganisation which we have .set forth in the preceding chap- 
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But his fundamental approach to the problem of estimating the labor re¬ 
serve in Indian agriculture is the correct one. He attempts to study the 
actual circumstances; he not only defines a general policy goal but also 
spells out the specific measures to be applied; he then investigates their 
effects on labor demand and compares these estimates with the labor force 
available in different parts of the country. His concept of a labor reserve is 
thus dynamic and political, as, for logical reasons, it must be. 

14 The Static “Objective” Concept of Underemployment 

In general tliose who subscribe to the modem approach, instead of fol¬ 
lowing Tarlok Singh’s early and pioneering study, have tried to define the 
labor reserve in static terms, as existing at a point of time, and unrelated to 
any policy assumptions. In regard to the workers in the wage labor mar¬ 
ket the usual procedure has been to accept as the labor reserve the readily 
available labor supply as manifested by workers who seek, but fail to find, 
employment. But the major effort in this line of reasoning has been to de¬ 
fine and measure the amount of surplus labor bottled up among the self- 
employed workers in peasant farming and in other family enterprises, con¬ 
sisting of workers who are wholly or partly idle or who work at a very low 
level of productivity, 

This attempt, as has already been noted, is undoubtedly inspired by a 
feeling that the modern approach needs to be adjusted to the very different 
circumstances of South Asia and other underdeveloped countries. Carrying 
out an analogy to the unemployment discussion in the Western countries, 
this surplus is often called “disguised unemployment” or, more frequently, 
“underemployment,” though there are many other synonyms.'* In the pres¬ 
ent discussion, we shall refer to it as “underemployment.” 

Though there are many vai'iations on this theme, the basic idea beliind 
the "underemployment” approach to the definition and measurement of 
the labor reserve is a static one: it assumes that under unchanged condi¬ 
tions of capital input, production techniques, and institutional framework, 
and with only minor changes in the organization of work, the same aggre¬ 
gate produce could be obtained even if a part of the labor force was re- 

ters will lead to important changes in social structure and economic life. When tech¬ 
niques change and a large number of new occupations come into existence, the signifi¬ 
cance of caste of hereditary status in old occupations will be free from any such link. 
It may also be anticipated that the sort of hierarchy which now marks the social econ¬ 
omy of peasant villages will tend to disappear, although for various reasons, leaders and 
organisers will, for a considerable period, come largely from the ranks of peasant own¬ 
ers. On die whole we have reasons to expect a steady decrease in inequality among 
workers, Difference in income and status will tend to be due, less to accidents of birth 
and caste, and more to skill, education and achievement." {Ibid., p. 170.) See Chapter 
26, Section 20. 

^ In Appendix 6, an immanent critici.sm is made of this concept and the implicit 
theory contained within it, 
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i 

moved. Thi,s static definition of underemployment, of course, requires [ 

judgment according to an external set of norms, In some cases, the stand- j 

ards applied have been based on performance on fanns where labor is | 

utilized more intensively;^ in other cases it has been assumed tliat a cer- ; 

‘Thus, B, Datra assumes the work done in double-crop areas as the standard full- 
time work for a cultivator. According to liis estimates, only about 16 percent of the In- 
dian cultivated area is cropped twice; he reaches, under a number of other assumptions, 
the conclusion that 28 percent of the labor force is wasted. See B, Datra, The Econom¬ 
ies of Industrialisation, The World Press, Calcutta, 1952, Moti Lai Gupta observes that ( 

this is not a quite correct procedure. It gives too low a figure as there is also underem- | 

ployment on the farms practicing double-cropping, because even there the faims are j 

too small and the raan/land ratio too high. (Moti Lai Gupta, Frohlems oflJnemplotj. | 

ment in India, Nederland,sche Economische Hoogeschool te Rotterdam, 1955, p, 25.) I 

Two estimates of underemployment in Indian agriculture may be rnentioned here \ 

for illustrative purposes. One is reported on in an Evaluation Report of Community De- | 

velopment. The study was carriecl out for 13 community block,s, 1959-60, In the study 1 

it was found that "tire groups,” i.e„ cultivators, artisans, and laborers, “lost about 3 to ; 

6 per cent of the available time because of sickness and another 1 to 3 per cent on ac¬ 
count of weather, i.e. in the aggregate 5 per cent to 8 per cent are lost for reasons un¬ 
connected with the employment situation. Of the 92 to 94 day,s out of overy 100 days 
available for gainful work, tlie cultivators find employment for 69 days in the bu,sy ami j 

58 days in the slack .seasons, Taking the busy and .slack togetber, cultivators and avllsans j 

are unemployed for 30 per cent of the total man-days and agricultiual labomers for 35 I 

per cent_Chronic or perennial unemployment i,s, , . twice as large in magnitude j 

AS the extra seasonal unemployment among cultivators and agricultural labourers and f 

three times or so among artisans,” (India. Government of, Department of Community j 

Development, The Seventh Evaluation Report on Community Development and Some j; 

Allied Fields, Vol 1, New Delhi, April, 1960, pp, 124 if,) j 

So far this is an attempt to measure idlencs.s pure and simple. It corresponds - ox- j 

eept perhaps for the open unemployment in terms of labor offered on the labor market 
for which there is no effective demand-to the ordinary definition of underemploy¬ 
ment. In addition, the study defines “disguised unemployment” as the differenee be¬ 
tween the number of man-days of labor osten.sibly put in on the farm.s and the number 
required Assuming "existing conditions of the farm economy,” and taking into account 
the cropping pattern and the proportion of the area which is irrigated, the study adopts 
•ns a standard the number actually employed by the farms in the to]: quarlile in each 
category of farms, assuming that their workers are "fully” employed. The conclusion is: 

“Jncfged by the standard adopted, half the. man-days ostensibly spent on the farms can j 

be comsidered unwanted. That is to say, if other farms in each coll could emulate llie j 

top quarlile, about half the rnan-days of work now ]mt in can be dispensed with and | 

made available for other purposes. The degree of disguised imemploymcnt does not ; 

vary much between the two seasons, the busy and the .slack,” ( Ihkl, pp, 124 if,) j. 

The number offering themselves for wage employment had risen from the 34.3 per- | 

cent recorded in a .study undertaken in 1954 to 41.1 percent, while in both .studies iho 
agricultural workers were only 12 percent. | 

S, S. Gill, on the basis of farm management surveys for two districts in the Punjab | 

pertaining to the year 1954-55, found by a detailed comparison between labor ntilba- | 

tion on farms of different size that "28 per cent of the total permanent farm labour |: 

force on the farms ,. , is surplus, though ‘underemployment’ varies with the .size of I 

farm. It i.s as high as 62 per cent on the smallest size-gmjups - 0.5 [acres] and 10 per | 

cent in the fourto size-group-20-50 [acres],’’ (S, S. Gill,‘Wmployment and Under- | 
employment of Permanent Farm Workers,” Artha VijMna, Vol, 2, No. 4, Decemlicr, 

1960, pp, 259, 260.) 

He add.si “The estimate of the surplus given above will remain a mere theoretical 
and statistical category, if no change in farmwork organisation i.s envisaged. Its reali.sa- 
tion, however, is feasible by the enlargement of the operational size of the holdings of 
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tain number of hours or days of work per year correspond to full em¬ 
ployment,^ Sometimes it is not made clear what standards have been ap¬ 
plied and whether static conditions are assumed to be fully preserved.^ 

This way of thinking is in line with the tradition in tlie social sciences, 
especially in economics, to “objectify” concepts and to reach politically 
meaningful conclusions without a value premise.® In regard to labor utiliza¬ 
tion in the South Asian countries, the temptation to adopt this procedure 
is strong for two reasons. On the one hand, there actually is, by any rele¬ 
vant valuation, a tremendous waste of labor. A strong urge is thus felt to 
express this waste in quantitative terms. On the other hand, the cure for 
underutilization of labor touches explosive issues, about which there can 
be no unanimity in the countiies concerned. Discussions about the inci¬ 
dence of taxation, land and tenancy reform, and compulsory work arrange¬ 
ments, for example, are obviously highly charged wiA vested interests and 
emotions, The doctiine we criticize represents an attempt to be “scholaiiy” 
in the time-honored way by a maneuver that is logically impossible: by de¬ 
fining and measuring the waste of labor while remaining innocent of how 
anything can be done about it. 

Applying an external set of standards is, as pointed out in Section 12, 
quite legitimate and, indeed, logically imperative in a discussion of pol¬ 
icy and its effects. But it is more difficult to understand how external norms 
can he made compatible with a non-political, “static” analysis. As a matter 
of fact, when scrutinized further, this line of analysis is static, not only in 
regard to its assumptions about capital input, production techniques, and 
the institutional framework, but also with respect to aggregate production. 


the smaller cultivators to the level of about 30 acres (the average .size of hokling in the 
fourth size-group). This can be achieved, without affecting any change in property 
rights, etc., hy some sort of co-operation amongst the small cultivators through joint 
fldd-operations, central aid teams or such other forms of co-operative farming.’" (Joid., 
p, 260.) 

^ Colin Glark, for example, has assumed that 2,500 hours per year should be the 
standard for full employment in Pakistan agriculture. (Colin Clark, cited in J. Russell 
Andrus and Azizali F, Mohammed, The Economy of Takistan, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1958, pp. 26-27.) 

° A work by W. A. Lewis provides an example: “Disguised unemployment in agricul¬ 
ture is difficult to measure. It depends upon the level of technique, upon the capital in 
use, and upon the nature of the crop. In India it is thought that, with the bullocks and 
loughs in common use, a hundred acres in grain can provide employment for perhaps 
fteen persons ‘gainfully occupied’ in agriculture; whereas the average number ‘gain¬ 
fully occupied’ in India per hundred acres is about thirty. Allowing for the fact that 
some of India's agriculture is more intensive than grain, Indian economists estimate 
conservatively that a quarter of the rural pmulation is surplus, in the sense^that its re¬ 
moval from the land would make no difference to aOTicultural output. (William 
Arthur Lewis, Aspects of Industrialisation, National Bank of Egypt, Fiftieth Anniver¬ 
sary Commemoration Lectures, Cairo, 1953, p. 8.) 

® Prologue, Section 9, and Appendix 2, Section 14 et passim. 
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which is assumed to he unchanged, This technique is not “true statics" but 
“comparative statics,” for the volume of underemployment is heated as the 
difference between two situations separated by a timeless and abstract, 
though very great, change: the “removal” of a large part of the labor force 
in the course of which, according to one of the static assumptions, aggre¬ 
gate output remains the same, In Appendix 6 it is shown why this rea¬ 
soning is logically untenable and why the resulting figures for underem¬ 
ployment are arbitrary and, in fact, without meaning, A labor reserve 
cannot he defined without specifying a time span during which definite 
policy measures are applied to a concrete situation. 

We have thus far criticized the concept and theory of underemployment 
from the point of view of logical consistency. Putting the observations of 
the facts in this theoretical Procrustean bed also leads, however, to gros,s 
distortions of reality, Tlrese are largely the distortions common to all 
theories that are based on the modern approach. The intensity of labor 
input is regularly disregarded, and all idleness is assumed to be involun- 
tavy. The latter assumption has, as we have seen, been used in a veiy 
specific sense to imply that the same aggregate labor input - producing 
an unchanged aggregate output under conditions that are static in all the 
respects mentioned - will be provided by a smaller labor force, once 
enough workers have been removed to eliminate the phenomenon of under¬ 
employment. 

One could express this, perhaps, by stating that the labor supply is 
assumed to be almost infinitely “elastic,” in the sense that if the aggregate 
labor force is reduced, the labor input of those who remain in agriculture 
instantaneously rises sufficiently to fill the gap. At the same time, this way 
of reasoning implies that labor requirements in agriculture are highly 
inflexible and rather rigidly detennined by the land area and soil condi¬ 
tions, together with other geographical features and with the factors kept 
constant in the comparison, e.g., capital input, production techniques, and 
the institutional framework. 

This latter assumption of fixed labor requirements in agriculture also 
emerges in an assertion, regularly made in the discussion of underemploy¬ 
ment, that the existence of underemployment means that the marginal pro¬ 
ductivity of labor is zero or even negative.^ In this respect, there is a logi¬ 
cal contradiction in the assumptions implicit in the modern approach, 

The two assumptions - that labor supply is highly “elastic” but labor 
requirements are fixed to constant production - are unrealistic, Contrary 
assertions about bodr labor supply and labor requirements would come 
nearer the truth, 

^ See Appendix 6, Sections 6 and 7, in wliicb we show that thi,s (untenable) as,sump¬ 
tion is not neces.sary. Why it ha.s been used is not difficult to understand; it helps to 
make more credible the further assumption that all idleness is involuntary, as a larger 
labor input would Ire usele,ss. 
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Consider first tlie labor requirements per unit of land.^ Even within a 
given cropping pattern and with known production techniques, possibili¬ 
ties for varying the labor intensity of cultivation are great almost anywhere 
in South Asia, This is demonstrated by the huge differences in the labor in¬ 
tensity of paddy production in various parts of the region, and also by the 
historical trend - for instance, the extension of cultivation from lower to 
higher lands in Java during a period of population increase.^ Similarly, the 
extent of irrigation, the irrigation methods used, and the degree to which 
existing irrigation facilities are utilized can vary widely in response to 
changes in the input of labor. And, of course, the cropping pattern can be 
changed, especially by adding more labor-intensive products - such as 
sugar, jute, potatoes, and new horticultural crops - to the usual subsistence 
crops. To this should be added the fact that in South Asia, generally speak¬ 
ing, yields per hectare are mostly very low outside the plantation sector.^ 
There is no doubt that, even under the assumptions made in the tlieory of 
underemployment about unchanged institutional framework, capital equip¬ 
ment, and techniques, the yield can almost everywhere be raised by an 
increased labor input. 

In other words, far from being determined rigidly by natural conditions, 
the amount of labor applied to a unit of land is highly variable even xvhen 
the man/land ratio is high. Nor is there a low ceiling on the amount of use¬ 
ful work to which spare hours could be put in raising the productive value 
of cattle, ill cultivating fish in the ponds, in planting trees, and in making 
and improving tools, houses, roads, furniture, etc., without assuming any 
new technical knowledge.^ And, of course, idle hours could be used for 
study or for acquiring skills. 

Turning to the other side of tlie picture, the idea that idleness or very 
unproductive employment implies a pressure for work, that is, a high 
“elasticity” of labor supply, is far removed from social reality, as we shall 
find in the next chapters. The result of a fairly high “elasticity” of labor 
requirements combined with a low “elasticity” of the supply of labor is 
that districts are often found - even some with an extremely dense agri¬ 
cultural population — in which there is little or no surplus manpower ready 
to be “skimmed off” from agriculture when new demands for labor arise, 

Therefore, we must conclude that the attempts in recent decades to de¬ 
vise a concept, underemployment, which would define a labor reserve in 
teams of a “static comparison,” and so permit accurate measurement of the 
waste of labor in South Asian countries - a situation described in an earlier 

^ Appendix 6, Section 7. 

“ For a fuller discussion, see Chapter 10, Section 6; Chapter 22, passim; and Chap¬ 
ter 26, Sections 3 and 11 et passim. 

” Chapter 10, Section 4, and Chapters 22 and 26, passim, 

‘ This all means that the marginal productivity of labor cannot be assumed to be 
zero; see in .Appendix 6, Section 7. 
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era as “overpopulation” - have been abortive. The concept is ineaniiigle,s.s i 

and the figures calculated have no significance, Wliat we can attempt to ! 

study empirically is the readily available labor supply. Even though that | 

labor supply cannot be precisely measured, the concept is at least consist- I 

ent and clear. It refers to the way people would, or might, behave in a dif- i 

ferent situation and is not bound by a priori assumptions. | 

We know also that, from the point of view of the planner and the policy- I 

maker, the labor reserve in South Asian countries - unlike that in WTistern I 

economies - is veiy much bigger than this readily available lalior supply. | 

This is one of the most crucial facts of South Asian economic life. But this ! 

fact cannot be established, still less be given quantitative formulation, i 

within the framework of the modern approach. It has to be studied I 

realistically as a functional relation,ship, between policy measures and 
labor utilization, during a period of time and in a particular situation. 


Outline of a More Realistic Approach ! 

I 

15 Definitions I 

\ 

We now turn to the task of constructing an alternative conceptual frame- ; 
work for tlie study of labor utilization - one we believe to he logically con- | 
sistent and adequate for the study of actual conditions in Sou th Asia, ! 

This framework will first be stated in bare and skeletal form. The rimiain- I 

ing chapters in this part of the book are intended to put flesh on thci .skele- [ 

ton. Insofar as possible we shall fill it out with concrete data. But becmise i 

of the paucity of data and the irrelevance of much of it we cun often only t 

highlight problems that urgently require further research. In large meas- [ 
ure, the lack of relevant material results from the fact that most effort,s to 
collect and analyze data on labor utilization have been guided by the logi- ' 
cally invalid and unrealistic modern approach. ! 

When the conceptual blinders of the modern approach are removed, the I 

problem of labor utilization emerges as a highly intricate one — much more i 

so than is implied in the simplifications of the modern approach. Tlie ^ 

framework presented below and utilized in the following chapters should | 

be understood as tentative, But, for the time being, it has an important neg- I 

^ve recommendation: it is not aiicted with the inhibiting assumptions of I 

the modem approach hut directs attention instead to the crucial issues ob- j. 

soured by that approach. As empirical research proceeds, it is to be cx- i 

pected that new, more realistic, and therefore more valid, genendizations 
will emerge, making it possible to frame theories to displace those con¬ 
tained in the modern approach, We can at least assert that future theoreti- 
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cal advances cannot build on the unrealistic foundations of the modern 
approach, but must break out in new directions. 

Let us begin tbe formulation of our alternative approach by explaining 
what we mean by “potential labor force” or simply "labor force.” In this 
study we shall use the term “labor force” to refer to the population of 
working age. The age limits for this group must be determined by an as¬ 
sumption, That assumption should, however, be realistic and consistent 
with the custom.s of the region; it should also take into account the way 
diese customs might be changed according to value premises that should 
be made explicit. 

Relatively speaking, the size of this labor force at a particular time - for 
instance, the beginning of a plan period - is among the magnitudes that 
can be fairly reliably approximated by thorough periodic censuses. Census 
compilations at present are not ideal for this purpose, as usually the age 
distribution in a census year is not accurately established, but is estimated 
within rather wide margins of error,^ 

With reservations concerning differential mortality rates in various age 
groups, estimates can also be made of the increase in the labor force dur¬ 
ing the period of the couple of decades falling within the perspective of 
planning. This increase will be composed of children now living and those 
who survive birth in the immediate future, minus persons who leave the 
labor force because of age or death. Natality does not enter crucially into 
the caloulation.s but mortality does, and changes in mortality may be diffi¬ 
cult to foresee.^ 

As stated at the beginning of this chapter, the level of development and 
its rate of change can be indicated by the average productivitij of this po¬ 
tential labor force. Tlie problem of planning is to devise politically feasible 
and practicable means to induce changes diat raise average productivity as 
much and as fast as possible. Policy measures must be chosen and co¬ 
ordinated with this puipo.se in mind.** 

Achievement of a productivity increase implies one or both of two broad 
types of changes; 

(1) a higher total labor input; 

(2) a higher productivity per unit of labor input. 

The first of these variables, the total labor input, depends on: 

{a) The participation rate, or that portion of the labor force normally 
performing some work, at least when the whole year is taken into 
account. Tlie participation rate is lower than 1 everywdiere in the 
world but, for various reasons, it is strikingly low in some South 
Asian countries. 

* Chapter 27, Section 1 et passim, 

‘ Chapter 28, Section 3. 

* Appendix 2, Parts III and IV. 
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(b) The duration of work by those who are participants (according to 1 

the above definition), in terms of months and weeks per year, days | 

per week, and hours per day. j 

These distinctions permit us to determine the degree of idleness in the f 

following way. The total labor input achievable through complete partici- { 

pation of the population of working age at an assumed^ standard of work { 

duration can be calculated. The degree of idleness can then be established I 

in two steps. First, the difference between the labor input obtained from 5 

actual participation and duration and the labor input maximally achievable I 

under the assumed conditions can be established. Secondly, this magnitude | 

can be expressed as a proportion of maximum labor input assumed to be ( 

achievable. i 

So far the reasoning is straight and simple, as we have treated the idle- i 

ness of the labor force as a factual pattern of behavior, independent of as- I 

sumptions about its causation or motivation, For many purposes it is ap- f 

propriate that we stick to this behavioristic definition of idleness, though, | 

of course, in the analysis of idleness we must examine the factors responsi- ( 

ble for it and distinguish among types of idleness, ( 

In this examination we shall abandon the usual modern approach to non- S 

participation. Within its frame of reference, non-participation is related, ( 

not to tire labor force, defined as above, but only to that part of it which i 

can be characterized as actiue. As unemployment is assumed to be in- f 

voluntary, there may indeed be a wide discrepancy between the potential i 

and the active labor force, with the difference accounted for by those who [ 

are able but not willing to participate in work, i 

This distinction is bound to be utterly unclear in South Asia, Both in its ( 
definition of the active labor force and of unemployment, the modern ap- I 

proach relies on the prevalence of a rational psychology and on the exist- | 

ence of a fluid labor market. As already pointed out, these presuppositions 
are broadly realistic in the institutional and attitudinal setting of Western 

countries, but are much less so in South Asia, ; 

When ill health or climatic conditions make work impossible for sus- | 

tained periods or make it so disagreeable that people are deterred from | 

working, idleness might in some sense be described as ‘ravoluntary.” But j 

this characterization is valid only if and when it can be assumed that the I 

persons affected would otherwise be working or seeking opportunities for | 

work. In actuality, abstention from work is not dictated exclusively by f 

these objective facts but also by institutions, customs, and attitudes. When - 

people can be observed to prefer leisure, it might be held that their absten- i 

tion from^ work is “voluntary” and that they should therefore be excluded ; 

from the active labor force and from calculations of the “unemployed” - i 

to use the terminology of the modem approach. f 

‘ Here again an explicit value premise becomes necessary. * 
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We must again insist, however, that the volitional approach to these mat¬ 
ters in South Asia is unhelpful. People may not seek work because they be¬ 
lieve none to be available; this in turn is a function of the lack of an effec¬ 
tive market and of limited horizons imposed by life in stagnating and 
largely isolated societies. Moreover, social and religious institutions and at¬ 
titudes have a forceful effect in making some people indisposed to work at 
all. Others are prepared to work, but only under certain conditions - for 
example, if tliey can be self-employed or can participate in a family enter¬ 
prise, but not as wage laborers. Even those of working age who are pre¬ 
pared to work for an employer may be available only locally or only in the 
service of a particular kind of employer, or only for certain types of tasks. 
Thus their mobility may be restricted both spatially and functionally. 

The essential point is that the scope of rational planning cannot be re¬ 
stricted to those who respond to an opportunity to work, assuming for tlie 
moment that this magnitude could be defined and ascertained, but must 
also be directed toward raising levels of living, health, and stamina and, 
in particular, toward changing institutions and attitudes and increasing 
mobility in such fashion that more people will be prepared to become par¬ 
ticipants, Policy must, in other words, aim also at increasing tire size of the 
part of the labor force that participates in work. 

This dynamic view thus makes still less feasible a clear-cut definition of 
the active part of tlie potential labor force. When in the later discussion we 
occasionally refer to the actiue labor force, we do so only in a very vague 
sense, diough it can always be understood as excluding the disabled and 
persons who abstain from work because of institutional and attitudinal 
constraints that the policy-makers do not at present seek to change. 

The reasons why members of the labor force fail to pai-ticipate in work, 
and why the duration of work is often short, need to be intensively studied, 
Fre.sh studies, however, should not prejudice the issue by loading the 
definitions, The rationalistic concepts of “voluntariness” and “involun¬ 
tariness,” in any case, fail to provide a fruitful and realistic basis for study 
in South Asia, 

The second of the major variables - average output per unit of labor in¬ 
put - depends upon a number of factors, 

(a) One is directly related to the human factor of production, namely, 
labor efficiencij, i.e., labor intensity and skill. Labor efficiency rep¬ 
resents a qualitative dimension of labor input and we shall define 
it as the worker’s productivity, when all the conditions under (b) 
through (e) below ai-e given.^ Labor efficiency thus defined de¬ 
pends, in the first instance, on the worker’s physical and mental 

^ Unlike labor input, labor efficiency cannot be measured directly when these con¬ 
ditions are changing. This circumstance may help to explain why labor efficiency has 
been so neglected in the analysis of labor problems. 
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stamina - more generally, his health - which in turn is determined 
by available health facilities and, in addition, by nutritional and 
other levels of living; on his education and training foi work at 
prevailing levels of technology; and on his attitudes toward life 
md work, as determined by climate, levels of living, customs, and 
institutions, 

But the level of productivity is also influenced by a set of conditions 
that ai-e not simply to be understood as qualities of workers. These are: 

(b) occupational distribution of the labor force; 

(c) natural resources; 

(d) capital disposal, i.e,, the volume of capital resources and Mr al¬ 
location; and 

(e) technology. 

Underutilization of the labor force is the non-achievement of those val¬ 
ues of the three components of labor utilization which can reasonably be 
assumed to be brought about by feasible policy measures during a plan¬ 
ning period. This comparison can also be stated in tenns of output per 

member of the labor force, but only when conditions (b) through (e) are 

considered as given. It is closely related to tire criterion we have chosen as 
an indicator of the level of underdevelopment and the rate of develop¬ 
ment.^ 

The level of actual labor utilization can thus be expressed as the product 
of the following three ratios, assuming occupational distribution, natural 
resources, capital disposal, and technology iis given: 

/ working members 

(1) prfoipalion 1^- -j 

/ man-hours 

(2) duration ^ working members / 

/ output \ 

(3) laborefRciency -;—^— 

' \ man-hours / 

Broadly speaking, the modern approach has been preoccupied with the 
first of these ratios, and then in only a partial and unrealistically biased 
way, whereas all three are essential to an understanding of labor utilization 
in South Asia.^ 

‘ See tire introductory paragraph,? in this part and Appendix 2, Section 7, 

Occa.sionally a reservation is made that an analy,sis in term,? of idleness because of 
unemployment and underemployment does not exhamst the problem, A study of un¬ 
employment presented by tire Indian Planning Commission thus starts out by noting 
dre importance of "qualitative improvement leading to better work performance,” and 
refers to "the existing pattern of intensity of work, attitudes or willingness for more 
work, die predominance of the household pattern of production [that],,, introduces a 
peculiar difficulty in assessing die appropriate extent of the malady,” (India, Govern¬ 
ment of, Planning Commission, Outlook on Emploijment, New Delhi, 1959, p, 1.) Tlio 
source goes on, however, to present, and comment on, data on employment, rmemploy- 
nient, and underemployment. 
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16 Interrelationships 

It is not sufficient to recognize the importance of the two additional vari¬ 
ables in the analysis of labor utilization problems in South Asia and to 
purge unrealistic and a priori assumptions. That tlie three components of 
labor utilization are connected must also be appreciated. Duration of work 
and labor efficiency are, first, closely bound up with each other. This is tnie 
even from the standpoint of definition. When the unit in which labor input 
is reckoned - a day or an hour - contains periods of idleness shorter than 
that unit, labor efficiency covers not only skill and intensity of work during 
actual working time, but also varying elements of idleness. This idleness 
escapes statistical detection because it occurs in periods shorter than the 
unit of measurement. 

Even apart from this, labor efficiency is, of course, causally associated 
witli both participation, and duration and is regularly lower when there is 
also much idleness and, more generally, when labor is abundant. Other fac¬ 
tors may also affect the values of more than one variable. For example, 
climate - insofar as it is a deterrent to work - may reduce both the dura¬ 
tion of work and its intensity. The same is true of low physical and mental 
stamina caused by bad health, which in turn results from low nutritional 
and other levels of living. Health deficiencies may prevent participation in 
work or cause workers to shorten their hours; poor health will usually also 
diminish labor efficiency during the time of actual work. 

Similar multiple effects may arise from all those attitudes which may be 
called minimum-subsistence-mindedness and which in theoretical discus¬ 
sions have been represented by tlie backward-sloping supply curve. Insti¬ 
tutional arrangements, such as the prevalence of tiny plots in agriculture, 
may mean that a high degree of efficiency should not be expected during 
die few hours and days of actual work performance. 

However, “overstaffing” in employment is caused, among other things, 
by the cheapness of labor; the labor input in terms of participation may 
seem to be high quantitatively, but labor efficiency and, usually, work 
duration quite low. Improvements in labor efficiency may lead, at least 
in the short run, to increased idleness on the part of some or all workers. 
Large increases in participation could mean that duration and/or efficiency 
woidd he reduced, again particularly in the short run. All these factors 
and their interrelations can be changed; indeed, it is the purpose of plan¬ 
ning to accomplish the desired changes in a coordinated way. 

Even the variables affecting average productivity that are not directly 
related to the human factors — occupational distribution of the labor force, 
natural resources, capital disposal, and technology - can and must be al¬ 
tered, Natural resources, for example, may be fixed in quantity, hut they 
need to be explored and the possibilities for their economic exploitation 
subjected to closer study. 

These factors are also interdependent, A more productive occupational 
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distribution of the labor force - brought, say, through industrialization - 
requires changes in the utilization of natural resources, capital investments 
in plants, machinery, pow'er, and transportation, and the application of 
superior techniques. To be more advantageously utilized, natural resources 
must not only be explored but also supplemented by investment of capital 
and the application of new and more productive techniques. In most 
(though not all) cases, more productive techniques will raise demand for 
capital investments. Higher savings to pay for more investments will, to 
an extent, depend upon improvements in productivity that raise incomes. 
Tliis result, in turn, is a function of changes in the factors mentioned above 
diat could stimulate increases in labor input and improvement in labor 
efficiency. 

The interrelationship between labor participation, work duration, and 
labor efficiency has been noted above, There is also a wider interrelation¬ 
ship. Labor efficiency does not depend simply upon stamina, training, in¬ 
stitutions, and attitudes, but also upon the distribution of the labor force, 
the availability of capital equipment and natural resources, the levels of 
technology, and standards of managerial practice - factors tlieinselves 
closely linked. Thus in many fields of work, not least in agriculture, the 
tools and the techniques employed govern a particular work process so nar¬ 
rowly that there is little scope for variation in labor efficiency. 

The Indian peasant driving to market in his bullock cart at an average 
speed of three kilometers an hour is just as efficient - or inefficient - ns 
his capital equipment and the technology embodied in it allow him to be. 
Similarly, changes in the occupational distribution of the labor force that 
favor more productive lines ordinarily require that other conditions be al¬ 
tered if labor efficiency is to rise. I^ffien, as often happens, a particular 
machine has to be run at a slower pace and/or requires more workers in the 
South Asian countries than in more advanced ones, this situation must be 
traced back to the fundamental determinants of labor efficiency: health 
and stamina, education and training, institutions and attitudes toward 
work. 

Again, a higher input of labor arising from extension of the duration of 
work depends largely - though not exclusively - upon a changed occupa¬ 
tional distribution and upon more effective use of natural resources, capi¬ 
tal investments, and improved techniques. But it is also dependent upon 
changes in attitudes, as indeed are the changes required to advance labor 
productivity. This can be accomplished directly —by education, propa¬ 
ganda, and compulsion - and indirectly by changing the institutions under 
which the workers live. Further, attitudes and institutions are themselves 
likely to undergo some change under the influence of other changes, 
though with a lag that is sometimes considerable. 

This reminder of the general interdependence in the social system, which 
is more fully described in Appendix 2, is inserted here for a purpose. The 
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modern approach to underutilization of labor in terms of “unemployment” 
and “underemployment,” because of its use of unrealistic assumptions, has 
suffered from a tendency to neglect this interdependence or to narrow un¬ 
duly the relationships taken up for economic analysis. 

To the policy problems raised by the waste of labor in the South Asian 
countries, which reveals itself in the very low a\mrage productivity of the 
labor force, we shall return in Chapters 24, 25, and 26. In the next two 
chapters we shall first try to use the available statistics and other empirical 
infonnation to throw light on the underutilization of labor in South Asia 
and its causal and factual basis. We shall begin with traditional agriculture 
and then turn to other areas, particularly urban industries. Separate atten¬ 
tion will also be given to persons witli at least enough foimal education to 
qualify them for clerical work, and to women in the labor force. Thereafter 
we shall examine the problems involved in attempting to raise the utiliza¬ 
tion of labor through industrialization and through agricultural advance. 

In the remainder of this book, we shall avoid furtlier use of the teiminol- 
ogy of the modern approach, apart from those few cases in which labor 
market conditions in South Asia bear some resemblance to those typical in 
Western countries. As we shall find, the applicability of the conventional 
concepts of unemployment and underemployment is restricted mainly to 
the small “modern” segment of urban industries and to the position in the 
labor market of persons with some formal education. Even in these cases, 
the modern approach cannot be adopted without qualification. We shall, 
therefore, develop the argument of the following chapters around the con¬ 
cept of labor utilization discussed above. 

17 The Inappropriateness of Western Conceptual Categories 
far the Compilation of Statistical Data 

Let us now consider how the modern approach has distorted collection 
of the data that are essential to an understanding of tlie realities of labor 
utilization in South Asia. 

Most of the official statistical inquiries dealing with the labor force have 
posed the wrong questions. This is the basic - though not the only - weak¬ 
ness in data collection to which we wish to draw attention. On labor force 
matters, the main statistical effort in these countries has been devoted to 
tlie compilation of data on “unemployment” and its appendage underem¬ 
ployment.” In view of the prominence of this topic in the modern approach, 
such a focus of effort is hardly surprising. Unemployment is one of the 
most relevant variables in contemporary Western analysis, and those who 
are immersed in tlie modern approach are naturally led to attempt meas¬ 
urements of its magnitude in the South Asian countries. 

For the reasons spelled out in this chapter, this approach fails to come 
to grips with the essential realities. On the contrary, it tends to obscure 
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them. Conditions in South Asia are so different from those in the Western 
countries where the modern approach originated that it is unreasonable to 
expect die same questions to be relevant in both contexts. By and large, 
preoccupation with the unemployment component of labor utilization 
has been legitimate in the West because the other two important compo¬ 
nents - duration of work and labor efficiency - have been institutionally 
standardized and regulated at high values. The same conclusion cannot be 
sustained with re.spect to South Asian economies. 

The basic criticism, therefore, is that when the collection of empirical 
data is guided by the modem concept of unemployment, the questions 
raised are unreal, and consequently Relevant. They do not illuminate the 
essential realities of the economies in question, which is, after all, the pur¬ 
pose of empirical inquiries. Instead, diey have the unintended effect of 
camouflaging underutilization of labor. Underutilization is the important 
fact of economic life in the region; it deserves to be brought to the center 
of the stage and subjected to detailed analysis. 

Despite this weakness in the orientation of statistical effort in South Asia, 
it still might be thought that in one respect the energies spent on unem¬ 
ployment measurement have not been altogether wasted. The existence of 
unemployment clearly affects the value of one of the three components of 
labor utilization, the participation ratio. Even so, the analysis of participa¬ 
tion ratios cannot usefully be approached in the same manner in both types 
of environment. 

In the modern West, a volitional approach to the concept of employment 
and unemployment is legitimate because high participation ratios are the 
socially expected norai. It is thus reasonable to assume that those who are 
able to work but are not employed are involuntarily idle. In South Asia, as 
we have argued above, the conventional distinction between “voluntary” 
and “involuntary” idleness is of little explanatory value. 

But it must also be recognized that another factor in South Asia destroys 
comparability between worklessness there and open unemployment in 
the West. Throughout the region, there is no dole and no unemployment 
compensation to sustain those who are without gainful pursuits. Per¬ 
sons lacking a current source of income are obliged to find something to 
do (even at a very low level of earnings) if they cannot fall back on their 
reserves, throw themselves on the mercy of private charities, borrow for 
consumption purposes, or rely on friends or relatives for support. With some 
important exceptions, which we shall consider elsewhere, the mass of the 
population must find some means of eking out an existence, however un¬ 
productive their efforts may be from the society’s point of view. 

Nor is this buried unemployment identical to the “disguised unemploy¬ 
ment that has emerged as a by-product of the downswing in die busi¬ 
ness cycle in Western countries. “Disguised unemployment” in the latter 
sense refers primarily to the ineffective utilization of skills when members 
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of the work force take up casual pursuits as a last resort. It cannot be as¬ 
sumed that those engaged in casual pursuits of low productivity in Soutli 
Asia have been displaced from more productive jobs or possess, in fact, the 
skills that would raise tlieir productivity if the demand for labor increased. 

The foregoing considerations lead us to ask what the voluminous data 
collected on unemployment in the region can really mean. As we have indi¬ 
cated, they tell us virtually nothing about two fundamental magnitudes: 
the duration of work and labor efficiency. Moreover, they fail to convey a 
realistic approximation of aggregate participation ratios, Not only do stud¬ 
ies guided by the modern approach fail to focus on the relevant questions, 
that is, those which would illuminate the important realities, but they fail 
to yield results to which a clear and precise meaning can be assigned. 

Some of the sources of ambiguity can be understood more fully if we con- 
.sider for a moment how the basic data on unemployment are compiled. In 
Western countries, estimates of the volume of unemployment are generally 
prepared from two primary sources of information - unemployment com¬ 
pensation rolls and sample surveys of the population of working age. In a 
Western context, these techniques yield reasonably valid measures of un¬ 
employment, though, of course, identical definitions are not used in all 
countries. Similar procedures are far from being even approximately re¬ 
liable when transferred to South Asia, 

Numerous obvious difficulties confront the preparation of any estimates 
of aggregate unemployment in the South Asian countries from registration 
with the labor exchanges. In the first place, the geographical coverage of 
tliese exchanges is limited. In the main, labor exchanges (offering enroll¬ 
ment on the “live registers”) are established only in the larger urban cen¬ 
ters. In some countries, new exchanges have been opened over the years; 
expansion in the services offered means that conclusions cannot be drawn 
from these studies about trends in unemployment over time. But even if 
the number of exchanges were stabilized, serious difficulties would remain 
in interpreting the significance of these registrations. 

The absence of any unemployment compensation schemes removes 
much of the incentive to register. Many who might be regarded as “unem¬ 
ployed” in Western countries may be ignorant of the opportunity to regis¬ 
ter or skeptical of the value of registration.^ Moreover, an unknown num¬ 
ber of tliose who do register may hold jobs, but be seeking better ones.^ 

‘ Sample surveys in India have attempted to ascertain the number of unemployed 
who failed to register. Results for September 1953 indicated that nearly three-quarters 
of those without work in the urban areas did not register, The major reason was re¬ 
ported as “ignorance." See India, Government of, National Sample Sumy No. 16, Re¬ 
port on Employment and Unemployment (Ninth Round), Calcutta, 1959, p, 44, 

“In India, where the coverage of the employment exchange has been expanding, 
there has been at least one careful attempt to establish whether or not the increase in 
registrations reflects an actual rise in unemployment. The increase in gross registration 
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I 

On the whole, the labor exchange returns are thus very unreliable indi- ! 

cators of the volume of unemployment in the urban centers, to say notliing i 

of the economy as a whole.^ In addition, the segment of the working-age 
population that makes use of these facilities is highly untypical, as regis¬ 
trations tend to be biased in the direction of those who have some educa¬ 
tion, The unemployment problems of this group, as we shall see later,^ are 
very special ones, 

The sample survey technique for measuring unemployment also faces | 

formidable difficulties, though of a different kind. Quite apart from the i 

technical problems of design of samples - problems that, in some de- ! 

gree, confront sampling procedures wherever they are used - a number of 
more basic sources of error are inherent in the use of this technique in ; 
South Asia, Any body of information collected through interviews or que.s- 
tionnaires - whether on a sampling basis or comprehensively, as is the case 
with the periodic censuses - will be useful and reliable only if two basic 
conditions are satisfied. First, the questions posed must lie .sharply defined | 

in a way that eliminates both confusion on the part of the respondent and 1 

ambiguous classification and interpretation of the results. Secondly, it must i 
be possible to check the reliability of answers in order to minimize error I 


figures was cliscnunted by subtracting tbe registrants on newly (jpenecl cxclianges, anti ■ 

by deducting the number of employed persons registering on the exebangiis. In addi- ‘ 

tion, an allowance was made for an increase in tbe proportion of tbe unempinyt-d wliu \ 

actually registered because of the growing popularity of the sei-vice and tlio expairsion | 

in opportunities to take advantage of it. The latttir estimate was, of cmmse, subject to n [ 

margin of error of undetermined magnitude. While far from perfect, this approach is .■ 

considerably superior to one which relies on the crude registration data. Sec India, Gov- 1 

ernment of, Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment, Ministiy of Luboor i 

and Employment, and Labour and Employment Division, Planning Cmninissioa (a i 
Joint Study by), Outlook on Employment, and Mated Fapers, New Delhi, March, 1 
1959, Appendix, pp. 17-19, j 

' The Second Pakistan Plan commented as follows on the labor exebange .system; \ 
“The existing employment exebange ,sy.stem,, a legacy from tho past, has been built ; 
mainly along western lines .suitable for countries at a relatively advanced stage of in- : 
dustrialization. In Pakistan the routine registration of large numbers of unskilled job 
.seekers for whom few jobs can be found has been a largely futile task. The solicitation 
of vacancy notices from employers in occupations in which persons with .skill and train- , 

ing are scarce or totally lacking, has likewise been a discouraging duty which has i 

brought little co-operation from employers," (Pakistan, Second Five Year Plan (IDGO- 
196S),p.m.} 

To this .should be added the I.B.R.D.’s .strictures on labor exchanges a.s .smircas of 
employment data in Ceylon; “Official employment exchanges have only about 70,000 j 

registered as unemployed; informed opinion places the real total at around 200,000.... ' 

Of tbe 70,000 registered, investigators of the I.L.O, estimate that 25!? arc really em- j 

ployed, and that 85% (including those employed) are simply using the registry .as a ' 

means of seeking better jobs,” (International Bank for Reeonstniction ancf Develop- j 

ment, The Economic Deoelopment of Ceylon, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 19.53, p. [ 

“ Chapter 23, Section 6. [ 
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and bias in responses. Most of the sampling exercises conducted in the 
region satisfy neitlier of these conditions.^ 

If one considers for a moment the nature of the economic environment 
in South Asian countries, it is not difficult to understand why inquiries 
based on a Western-inspired set of concepts fail to produce worthwhile 
statistical data on the realities of labor utilization there. The problem of 
identifying the active labor force is a case in point. In South Asia, much of 
the population of working age maintains a connection with familv enter- 
prises and is largely detached from an organized wage labor market. 
Within this framework of organization, household members may make an 
important, though not a continuous, contribution to the output of the family 
unit. These circumstances further strip the Western concept of the active 
labor force - which is based on a volitional approach to work participa¬ 
tion-of much of its meaning. Persons connected with such enterprises, 
though their labor contribution may be intermittent, are, not imnaturallv, 
puzzled when asked such questions as; "Are you seeking employment?” or 
“Do you regard yourself as fully employed?” Within their range of vision 
no alternative to their present situation is Hkely to be comprehensible. 

Some of the persons connected with the formulation of these sun'evs 
have in fact recognized the inapplicability of this type of questioning, 
tliough they have not always drawn the appropriate conclusions when de¬ 
vising subsequent inquiries. For example, the Census Commissioners in 
Pakistan have noted: 

Only 131,484 agricultural and other workers in the whole of Pakistan reported 
themselves as having been unemployed during the whole month of January IQ.'il. 
These figures are obviously too small and do not represent reality: to use them 
even as a standard of measurement will lead to quite wrong conclusions. . , . 
Many enumerators appear to have failed altogether to record the answer to the 
question of unemployment. Secondly, cultivators do not regard themselves as 
unemployed if their families own land and they are maintained by the general 
activities of the household. Among cultivators, therefore, only landless labourers 
are likely to regard themselves as unemployed. Thirdly, among non-agricultural¬ 
ists there was evidence of considerable reluctance to admit unemployment and 
in the case of independent workers on own account, a category which represents 
a considerable proportion of skilled and unskilled labour, the whole conception 
of unemployment is indefinite. Moreover, persons seeking work in industry, busi¬ 
ness or services regard themselves, not as unemployed, but as still engaged in the 
general work of their family, particularly if their family owns or rents land. 
Lastly, the Census questions on unemployment were rather complicated and 
were probably properly handled only by the more intelligent and better trained 
enumerators.^ 

^ For a fuller discussion of tliese problems, see Appendix 16, 

° Pakistan, Government of, Census of Pakistan, 1951, Vol. I, Karachi, 1956, p,^ 114, 
The problems are too fundamental for us to share tire Commissioner’s view that ‘ Now 
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Problems of Labor Utilization 


Similar problems were found in connection with one of the rounds of the 
National Sample Surveys in India in which it was observed that Many 
people living in villages would not regard themselves as unemployed so 
long as they were able to remain living on the earnings of other members 
of the family or taking part, even to a nominal extent, in the activities of 
die household, on the land, or in a family business, 




It might be thought that, outside the enterprises organized on a family j 
basis, the conceptual problems involved in defining the labor force and, in 
turn, employment and unemployment would be less serious. In fact, how* j 
ever, the modern approach has only limited relevance to a substantial part | 

of the wage labor force. In many countries of the region, but most espe- i 

dally in India and Pakistan, work performed outside the family enter¬ 
prise cannot always be regarded as voluntary in the Western sense of the 
term. Many employees are “attached” to a particular employer, because of 
failure to repay debts or for other reasons. This form of bondage denies 
them freedom to move, or to select their own work engagements; and the 
work they do perform may be largely involuntary in character. i; 

In a subtler sense, a high proportion of the minority edinic groups man- j 

ning the large plantations in Ceylon work under conditions only arbitrarily j 

distinguishable as either voluntary or involuntary employment, “Voli- j 

tional,” in any meaningful sense, implies a freedom to choose. For many in j 

the plantation labor force, freedom of choice is largely foreclosed. Their | 

mobility may be restricted by long-term contractual commitments or, more ! 

importantly, by the sti'ange - and perhaps even hostile - world in which 
tliey would find themselves outside the confines of the plantations, Effec- I 
tively, they may have no option but to continue in the employ of the 
plantations, 1 

These forms of immobility involve some type of restraint on the workers’ j 
maneuverability. But the relevance of Western approaches can be ques¬ 
tioned in the absence of such obstacles as well. Ignorance may also be- j 

and indeed is - a formidable bar to mobility in the labor force and to de- i 

cisions to seek work. Even when knowledge is more complete, market con¬ 
ditions may discourage serious attempts to obtain work. As the Chief of 
the Indian Statistical Institute has obseiwed, “Persons who are idle, espe¬ 
cially in rural areas, [might] not be seeking work because they know that 
no work would be available,”^ 

This view reinforces one aspect of our challenge to the relevance of 
Western modes of analysis. But the actual situation may often be more ac¬ 
curately characterized as one in which idle workers fail to seek jobs, not 

that the difficulties in the conception of unemployment liave been located, it should 
be posiiible to design a clear definition for use in tlie next Census,” ( Ibid.) 

‘ India, WfltionaZ Sample Suruei/No, 16, p, 20. 

^ P. C, Mahalanobis, in tJaUonal Sample Survey No. 16, p, iv. 
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because they know that none are available, but because they do not 
know of any that are available. Two issues — reasonably complete knowl¬ 
edge and labor force mobility-are inextricably interlocked in the con¬ 
ventional Western mold of thought with its volitional approach to unem¬ 
ployment. The absence of one of these foundation stones is sufficient to 
destroy die applicability of the Western approach. In South Asia, both 
foundation stones are often missing. 

Along with these conceptual problems, another set of hazards confronts 
collectors of data on employment and unemployment in South Asian coun¬ 
tries. These difficulties arise, in the main, from features of the social 
structure that tend to produce biases of types not readily eliminated from 
the results. In the preceding discussion, we have largely been concerned 
with confusions traceable to the posing of irrelevant questions, or ques¬ 
tions that cannot be understood by those who are interrogated. We now 
turn attention to the separate, but related, matter of answers that convey 
inaccurate information, .even though the questions themselves were under¬ 
stood. This problem is by no means unique to South Asia. Wherever inter¬ 
view surveys are conducted, some bias in responses is hkely. But in South 
Asian conditions, not only is the bias likely to be greater, it is also less 
subject to control through cross-checks against other types of information. 

The force of this point can be better appreciated if we consider briefly 
several sources of distortion in the available labor force statistics. Shy, il¬ 
literate villagers are apt to be highly suspicious of outside interrogators, 
particularly when they are connected with governments - and, hence, re¬ 
motely with interference. This in itself is likely to preclude complete 
candor. But in some cases there are special reasons for refusal to divulge 
certain types of information. Religious influences - in Moslem Pakistan, 
for example - are likely to produce a substantial under-reporting of work 
participation by women. The weakening of purdah among the lower 
classes, especially in the Punjab, is often accompanied by a sense of re¬ 
ligious guflt that leads to concealment of female work from interviewers.* 

Distortions of a different type may often lead to over-reporting of the 
work participation of certain groups. One conspicuous example is the trM- 
ment of landovmers in the Indian statistics. In general, even absentee land¬ 
lords manage to find dieir way into the “cultivating classes” in the official 
classifications, The work participation of landowners tends to be systematic¬ 
ally overstated, in part because, in order to protect themselves against the 
implementation of land reforms, they have a stake in creating the impres¬ 
sion that they are active participants in farming operations,® That this leads 

* John J, Honigman, “Women in West Pakistan,” in Stanley Maron (ed.), Pakktm: 
Society and Culture, Human Relations Area Files, New Haven, 1957, p. 150. 

‘It is worth noting that the legal interpretation of “cultivator” has been widdy 
stretched in India, The Report of U. P. Zamindari Abolition Commission noted, for ex- 
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to some distortion in the statistical reporting on employment patterns is 
suggested hy the findings of the National Sample Surveys, one of which re¬ 
ported that approximately 20 percent of those gainfully employed in In¬ 
dia’s urban areas in 1955 were “engaged in agriculture."^ 

Such difficulties far from exhaust the potential sources of error. Much 
information pertinent to the measurement of unemployment or underem¬ 
ployment entails such questions as; “Have you been seeking work for more 
than a montli?” or “How many days were you at work during the past 
year?”^ In a Western context, these questions would appear to he straight¬ 
forward. But among people who are unaccustomed to keeping written rec¬ 
ords, or, in many cases, are unable to read, write, or count, such questions 
cannot be expected to elicit accurate information. Often the questions 
posed would tax the powers of memory of persons with much higher edu¬ 
cation. 


18 The Quality of Statistics on Labor Utilization 

As was noted above, tire official data-gathering on problems of the active 
labor force in South Asia has been preoccupied with the topics of unem¬ 
ployment and underemployment. Not only have these efforts been miscon¬ 
ceived, but they have failed to produce results that can be judged as | 
satisfactory by any standard. These shortcomings impose severe handicaps | 
on the empirical analysis that we shall attempt in the following chapters 
of the factors influencing the values of the various components of labor 
utilization. The allocation of scarce statistical resources to the compilation ; 
of materials on irrelevant matters has meant that the body of useful infor¬ 
mation is slender. 


ample, that it was not necessary to perform manual labor in order to qualify as a culti¬ 
vator, nor was it necessary for the landowner to perfoim tire functions of a supervisor 
himself or to live near his land. 

As Daniel Thorner has noted; “What this formulation provides is a mode of consid¬ 
ering the non-cultivating owner as contributing to production and accordingly entitled 
to a share of it even when, in practice, he leaves to others the functions of planning, of 
direction, of conducting, and of physically carrying out the entire round of agricultural 
operations.” (Daniel Thorner, The Agrarian Prospect in India, University Press, Delhi, 
19S6, p. 21.) The problem is further discussed in Chapter 22, Section 6, and Chapter 
26, Part III. 

’ India, Notional Sample Survey No. 16, p. 15. 

An earlier survey, which excluded towns under 50,000 as well as the four largest 
cities, found that more than 11 percent of those gainfully occupied in tliis selection of 
urban areas were in agriculture, animal husbandry, forestry, fishing, and hunting. See 
India, Government of, Ministry of Finance, Natwnal Sample Survey No. 8, Report on 
Preliminary Survey of Urban Unemployment, September, 1953, Calcutta, 1956, p, 29. 

“ Some of die inquiries addressed to establishing the "days” worked during a preced¬ 
ing period of time have been unsatisfactory for oflier reasons as well; the Indian Agti- 
cmtural Labour Enquiries are cases in point. See Appendix 16. 
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In practice, therefore, we shall be obliged to advance propositions as 
tentative conclusions without much support by the statistical documenta¬ 
tion we should ideally possess. In many cases, for the lack of any alterna¬ 
tive, we shall draw upon studies of the types we have criticized in the pre¬ 
ceding section. When doing so, we .shall proceed cautiously, fully aware of 
the inadequacies of the materials in question. For despite the confusions 
in concept and execution, a number of these studies, when examined criti¬ 
cally and in detail, throw important light on relevant issues even though 
the studies themselves were not sharply focussed on them. 

But again we shall be obliged to remind the reader - at times with a 
repetition that may seem excessive - of the gaps in the available store of 
useful information. If we can succeed in defining^ the relevant issues with 
precision and in stating clearly what we do not know, a worthwhile pur¬ 
pose loill have been served. In this manner, research into the urgent prob¬ 
lems of labor utilization may be stimulated and advanced. 

We do believe that substantial progress can be made by behavioral tech¬ 
niques, and even by utilizing the method of questioning people, if the 
questions asked are adjusted to their actual life, are stretched over a short 
period, and are amenable to cross-checking. Even from a car or a bicycle 
one can observe, on one’s daily rounds in a number of places, when people 
go to work, and how many are doing what in the fields. 

Despite the perplexities confronting empirical measurement of the im¬ 
portant variables involved in the utilization of labor, this approach is a 
clear and marked advance over the conceptual system underlying the gi-eat 
mass of official statistics. It does not attempt to superimpose Western cate¬ 
gories of labor force analysis upon an environment for which they are to¬ 
tally unsuited, Instead, it attempts to look at the fundamental factors that 
condition participation in work and the duration and efficiency of the work 
performed. At base, the labor utilization approach requires behavioral 
studies founded on observations of the raw realities. Such studies are all 
too few in number, yet this line of investigation is far more promising and 
fruitful than one calling for interviewees to answer questions shaped by 
Westernized preconceptions. 

In the ensuing discussion, we shall thus draw on such behavioral studies 
as exist, supplementing them with relevant portions of the official statistics. 
We shall devote considerable attention to the economic implications of the 
institutional pattern. This institutional emphasis will throw into hold relief 
the contrasts between the economic environment of South Asia and that 
now typical in the West, The limitations of “modern” fheoiy will stand out 
clearly. 









Chapter 22 


LABOR UTILIZATION 
IN TRADITIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 


In the preceding chapter we observed the influence of Western concepts 
of employment, unemployment, and underemployment on the post-war 
approach to planning in South Asia. We there challenged, on theoretical 
grounds, the appropriateness of these Western concepts and suggested 
that the problem of labor utilization could he more usefully approached in 
another way, The task of this and the following chapter is to examine tire 
realities of labor utilization in the region. One purpose of this examination 
is to convey a general picture of the significant factors influencing work 
and, in turn, output per head. The importance of a survey of this kind can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Without an understanding of the forces that gov¬ 
ern labor utilization, planning for development can hardly be expected to 
succeed. As will be even more apparent after our examination of labor 
utilization. Western concepts not only fail to illuminate the fundamental 
issues that confront economic advance in the region, but actually obscure 
them. 

It is reasonable that investigation of labor utilization in South Asia 
should begin with agriculture. This segment of the economy provides a 
source of income, however meager it may be, to the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion. It can thus claim priority as the most important component of the 
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South Asian economic structure, But the significance of agriculture is only 
partially conveyed by its dominant position in aggregate economic activity. 
In rural areas, the properties of the South Asian economic structure that 
differentiate it most sharply from its modem Western counterpart stand out 
in bold relief, 

The first part of this chapter will be devoted to an examination of the 
factors that have shaped the present agricultural structure in South Asia 
and placed it within its present institutional context. Such a perspective is 
clearly essential to an understanding of the problems of labor utilization in 
agriculture. It is not, however, our purpose to survey the economic history 
of the South Asian rural scene comprehensively. Rather, we shall attempt 
to highlight its crucial structural attributes and to construct a typology 
capable of conveying the properties of rural organization broadly charac¬ 
teristic of the region as a whole. 

This method may be thought of as analogous to Max Weber’s use of 
“ideal” types. In this sense, “ideal” has no overtones of a standard of 
perfection; it merely denotes the central nerve running through a mass of 
details. Inevitably, certain cases will still stand out as exceptions to the 
general patterns which we can at best only sketch in broad strokes. This 
method has the important recommendation of permitting us to isolate more 
clearly the essential questions concerning the mechanisms that shape labor 
utilization in South Asia’s traditional agriculture. 

Plantation agriculture will be excluded from consideration here. This 
form of organization, as we have argued elsewhere in this book, is more 
properly classified as part of the modern industrial segment of the econ¬ 
omy.^ 

I 

The Rural Structure 

I The Ancient Agncultural System 

From a functional point of view, three types of cropping practice in 
South Asia may be ^stinguished: irrigated cultivation, sedentary dry 
farming, and shifting cultivation. All three systems existed long before 
European intervention, and the third and more primitive one persists in the 
more isolated and less densely populated parts of the region.® 

Each of these agricultural systems had quite different forms of social and 
economic organization attached to it, In areas predominantly of shifting 

* Chapter 10, Section 7j Chapter 11, Sections 5-6; Chapter 13, Section 1 et passim. 

Chapter 10, Section 6. 
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cultivation, the economic system was and continues to be largely self-con¬ 
tained, with production geared primarily to meeting the subsistence re¬ 
quirements of the agricultural family. In the zones of sedentary cultivation, 
whether on dry or irrigated land, a more stratified organization emerged, A 
surplus beyond the family’s immediate needs was produced, much of 
which was transferred to the local chief as tilbute. Part of the surplus 
might be passed on by him to an overlord or king. But whatever the final 
distilbution of the produce, an important feature of these arrangements 
was that part of the peasant family’s output was extracted without payment. 

The peasant’s stake in these arrangements was an assurance of some 
rights to tlie use of land. In addition, the chiefs or kings were expected to 
protect tlie peasants against external enemies and, in the communities with 
a higher level of political and economic organization, they were also re¬ 
sponsible for certain public services, such as roads and large-scale iniga- 
tion works. The peasants, in turn, were sometimes placed under obligation 
to help construct and maintain these facilities. 

Widi many variations, such systems of rights and obligations formed the 
basis of community life in large parts of South Asia. Their pivot was a 
structure of authority governing the allocation, disposition, and use of the 
basic resource - land. Decisions on these matters belonged to the tribe or 
the village community, either as a body or through its chief. The commu¬ 
nity had the right to redistribute land among its members if either popula¬ 
tion increase or natural calamities made such action desirable. Within tlie 
community, each family had the right to till land for its own use; it could 
be evicted from the land only by a decision taken by or on behalf of the 
village community. 

Apart from the share paid as tribute, the individual family was free to 
dispose of its harvest as it saw fit. But the cultivator was not at Hberty to 
transfer the land he occupied. Authority to dispose of land rested exclu¬ 
sively with the village community or with the chief. Nor was the commu¬ 
nity’s authority restricted only to the lands actually tilled. All of the land 
surrounding the village or settlement, whether cultivated or not, was un¬ 
der its jurisdiction. Thus the uncultivated land provided a reserve that 
could accommodate increases in population or could be used to replace 
acreages exhausted by cultivation. 

In the systems based on sedentary cultivation, it is important to appreci¬ 
ate that the village community-in which the basic rights to land were 
vested - was not a group definable geographically as a collection of people 
living in a certain locality. It was instead a social and religious unit. Only 
those persons who were born within it and who shared its religion and its 
social customs enjoyed full membership with the privilege of working land 
on their own account. Outsiders were accepted as laborers or serfs, but 
their admission to full status in the group might take generations, if it were 
achieved at all. 

Even today, tribal people and untouchables in India are fighting to ob- 
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tain full membersliip rights in villages where they have lived for centuries 
without the right to own land or even to use wells or roadsd In Indonesia, 
an effective distinction is still maintained between the original members of 
the village - the “nuclear villagers,” as they are called in sociological stud¬ 
ies - who alone have the right to own agricultural land, and other villagers 
who can possess only the compound on which their house is built. In many 
parts of Indonesia the village leadership as a body still has the power to de¬ 
cide whether an “outsider” can acquire first-class citizenship with rights to 
agricultural land,^ The Bumese native system of land tenure had much in 
common with the Indonesian one.*'* 

The preceding description of the old traditional systems is, of course, 
highly simplified, Expert opinion differs about the extent to which varia¬ 
tions on the basic tliemes occurred in parts of the region."* The universality 
of the authority of the village, for example, is a moot point. In any event, 
the old system had already undergone considerable adaptation by the time 
Europeans came to those parts of South Asia which had been administered 
for centuries as highly stratified kingdoms or empires. 

In India, little of the practice of land redistribution appears to have sur¬ 
vived to the time when the British took over,** though the custom was .still 

^ Frequent attempts to aholtsh this .sy.stem were made by llie Briti.sh! “The Caste Dis- 
abilitie.s Removal Act XXI of 1850 (which enforced that deprivation of one’s caste 
would not henceforth imply forfeiture of hi,s rights or properly) and similar Acts ami 
Regulations passed later in dilFerent parts of Briti.sh India made serious onslaughts on 
the sanctions of the ca.stc .system.” (Ramkrl.shna Mukherjee, The Vijnaniics of a Rural 
Socklij (A Stitch/ of the Economic Struclure of the Bengal Villages), Akademio Verlag. 
Berlin, 1957, p. 60.) 

^ The connection between religion and the system of land tenure stnnd.s out .sliarply 
in the Indonesian i,sland of Bali, where the population adheres to the Hindu religion. 
Right up to the end of Dutch rule, it still happened quite frequently that a Baline.se, on 
becoming a Christian, had to surrender his right to land. (E. H. Jacoby, “Observations 
on the Development of Landrights in Indonesia," Afrika Instituut Leiden, Land Tenure 
St/mposim, Amsterdam 1950, Universitaire Pers, Leiden, 1951, p. 141.) 

S, Furnivall notes that the traditional Burmese land tenure system “closely re¬ 
sembled the Indonesian system of land tenure, from which it may possibly derive. The 
village, or other social unit, was regarded as having tho disposal of the land in the 
neighbourhood. Anyone who was recognised as a member of the community could clear 
a patch of waste.” (J, S. Furnivall, Colonial Policij and Fradice (A Comparative Studij 
of Burma and Netherlands India), Cambridge Univensity Press, London, 19.57, p, 109.) 

■* Studies of primitive systems in South Asia, and also in Africa, the Pacific Islands, 
and for that matter in early European history, lend support to those authors who stress 
the essential similarity of all primitive tenure systems along the broad lines .sketched 
above. But expert opinion is by no means unanimous. Background infonnation on Asian 
and other primitive tenure systems is to be found in Afrika Instituut, Land St/mpnsium; 
also in C, K, Meek, Land Law and Customs in the Colonies, Oxford Univrmsity Press, 
London, 1949; and in W, E, H. Stanner, The South Seas in Transition, Australasian 
Publishing Company, Sydney, 1953,' 

' The modem Bhoodan movement in India is, however, a reincarnation of tlie old 
idea of land redistribution under the collective authority of the village, For a discussion 
of this movement see Chapter 26, Section 15. 
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widespread in Java in the Dutch period and has been retained to tlie pres¬ 
ent day in parts of Indonesia, Malaya, and Vietnam and in the more remote 
districts of West Pakistan. Moreover, remnants of the old system - the pro¬ 
vision of public services and the maintenance of law and order in the hands 
of hereditary local chiefs - have been retained in some places. In South 
Vietnam, feudal chiefs and their private armies played an important role 
in the mid-1950’s when the French transferred authority to die national 
government; and landlords with security forces of their own continue to be 
powers in their own right in some parts of West Pakistan, particularly in 
Sind. 

Despite these elements of continuity in the rural structure, three major 
forces for change have molded the traditional pattern into its present form; 
the intervention of European rule, the progressive introduction of mone¬ 
tized transactions, and the growth in population. The effects of these forces 
are closely interrelated. For convenience in presentation, however, we shall 
examine the major forms of response of the rural system to each separately, 

2 European Land Policy and the Adaptation 
of the Traditional System 

Doubtless major changes in the traditional agrarian structure would have 
(recurred even if Europeans had never intervened in South Asia, Colonial 
rule nevertheless acted as an important catalyst to change, both directly 
through its effects on property rights and indirectly through its effects on 
tho pace of monetization in tlie indigenous economy and on the growth of 
population. 

In its approach to land, European policy was largely guided by the view 
that a system of private property should be encouraged and reinforced by 
law. Essentially, this amounted to an attempt to superimpose on South 
Asian societies Western types of tenure arrangements as they had evolved in 
fairly recent times, even if it meant riding roughshod over the distinctions 
drawn in the traditional system between rights to occupy land, to receive 
tribute from it, and to dispose of it. Often these distinctions were not 
clearly perceived by European rulers, and where they were, Europeans 
tended to disregard them for their own reasons, or to view them as symp¬ 
toms - if not causes - of agricultural backwardness. 

There were obvious rea,sons why colonial authorities should insist on the 
development of land tenure systems within which rights and responsibili¬ 
ties could be identified and individuals held accountable before the law. 
Administrative convenience demanded tlie creation of a simple and quasi¬ 
automatic system for taxing the land. The transfer of Western legal con¬ 
cepts to South Asia was clearly a useful device for this purpose, But, in 
some cases at least, it was also hoped that regularization of land titles 
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would advance the interests of the ordinary cultivator, both by protecting 
him from the whims of native chiefs and by giving him incentives to ex¬ 
pand his output^ 

Generally speaking, tlie transformation of the traditional system pro¬ 
ceeded on the following lines. Village lands not under permanent cul¬ 
tivation remained in collective ownership, but often with the important 
difference that the right of ownership was transferred from the village com¬ 
munity to the government. They were no longer village lands but “waste 
lands belonging to the Crown,” and people who started cultivation on them 
were often considered “illegal squatters,” whether they belonged to the lo¬ 
cal village community or not, For the arable land, on the other hand, the 
Europeans usually recognized a private owner, either the previous receiver 
of tribute or the present cultivator of tire land,” 

It would be a mistake to regard European policy toward land tenure and 
organization as monolithic and ruthlessly determined to press traditional 
land tenure arrangements and practices into a Western mold. On the con¬ 
trary, policy debates among colonial administrators were on occasion vig¬ 
orously pursued. Perhaps the .sharpest discussion developed in regard to 
British India. The debate there, which was heavily influenced by the Ri¬ 
cardian dieories of rent, was pressed energetically by James Mill, who 
propounded the view that the state should be the ultimate recipient of land 
rents^ and should use the resources thus acquired to advance the welfare 
of the inhabitants, Elsewhere in South Asia, decisions within the councils 
of colonial administration were less self-consciously stamped by intel¬ 
lectual influences, though policies were modified from time to time, Over 
the long run, a more formidable influence on the shaping of land tenure 

' This mixture of considerations can be observed most clearly in British policy in In¬ 
dia. “Hitherto rights over land had had no more than a precarious existence, taking their 
origin in the unwritten customaw law of the agricultural communities, but .suffering 
constant modification from the efforts of arbitrary rulers to determine the State share of 
the produce and the agency of collection at their own discretion. Even at its be.st, tradi¬ 
tion provided no model to follow, for it gave rights no secure definition and certainly 
supplied no safeguard against the malpractices of the Company’s revenue officials,” 
(Eric Stokes, Th English Utilitarians and India, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1959, p. 82.) 

“ As stressed by Meek, a frequent source of error “has been the presupposition that 
native conceptions of ownership must be basically the same as those of Europeans,.,. 
The gifts given to chiefs as administrators of land have been assumed to be ‘rent,’ and 
the chiefs to be ‘landlords.’ ” (Meek, Land Law and Customs in the Colonies, p. 11.) 

In the few cases in which the ownership right to already cultivated lands was vested 
in the village community, this arrangement was seldom penmanent. Sooner or later, 
either the.head of the community or its individual members would normally manage to 
be recognized as exclusive owners. As noted by J, R. Andrus and A, F, Mohammed, in 
tlie case of Pakistan "community ownership represented a transitional stage and has 
been transformed into private individual ownership either through the enforcement of 
a landlord status by the most pov'erful Individual of the locality over the othens or 
through the conversion of each member of the community into a proprietor.” (J. Rus¬ 
sell Andrus and Azizali F. Mohammed, The Economy of Fakistan, Oxford University 
Pre,ss, London, 1958, p, 115.) 

“ Cf, Stokes, The English UfllHarms and India, passim, 
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policy was the crude fact of power. All colonial governments - as also those 
of the chartered companies tliat preceded them in parts of the region - 
had an obvious stake in producing a fii-m administration cheaply. This fact 
in itself necessitated an accommodation with the inherited indigenous 
power structure if expensive threats to the new order were to be avoided. 

Differences in the formal settlements in regard to land in different parts 
of South Asia and within the same colonial jurisdictions were, in large 
measure, a function of the power of the local chiefs. In fertile and populous 
districts where it was possible to levy high tributes, chiefs were often pow¬ 
erful lords with private armies or police forces at their disposal, and were 
therefore in a strong position to insist on the recognition, both by the Euro¬ 
peans and by the local population, of their claims to ownership of the vil¬ 
lage lands. Weaker local rulers were far more vulnerable, and indeed, were 
at times deposed. The authority of European adminishators over titles to 
land was a powerful weapon that could be turned either to punishing those 
who were hostile to the colonial regime or to rewarding those who cooper¬ 
ated. 

One of the significant social consequences of the land tenure arrange¬ 
ments that evolved after European intervention was the breakdown of 
much of the earlier cohesion of village life with its often elaborate, drough 
informal, structure of rights and obligations. In cases where the former 
tribute receiver was recognized as the landowner, the peasants usually lost 
their secured right of occupation. The landlord was given unrestricted 
rights to dispose of the land and to raise the tribute from its customary 
level to whatever amount he was able to extract. He was also usually re¬ 
lieved of the obligation to supply security and public amenities, because 
tilese functions were taken over by the government. Thus his status was 
transfonned from that of a tribute receiver with responsibilities to the com¬ 
munity to that of an absolute owner unencumbered by obligations toward 
the peasants and the public, other tlian the payment of land taxes. 

Mien the peasants were recognized as landowners, they obtained full 
right to dispose of the land without interference or control by the village 
authorities. They were relieved of the duty to pay tribute and became lia¬ 
ble for the payment of land tax only. Certain limitations on the right to 
transfer land to foreigners or non-members of the village community, how¬ 
ever, were often retained and the disposal of waste lands sometimes re¬ 
mained under the jurisdiction of the village community as such,^ 

These arrangements often gave rise to confusion. In Ceylon, for example, 
the change from the old system to the new was not accompanied by a for¬ 
mal registration of land, As a result, doubt about titles to much of the land 

* The Report of the Land Reforms Commission for West Pakistan gives many inter¬ 
esting examples of tlie extremely complicated rights of disposal over waste land that 
.still exist in Pakistan. See Paki,stan, Government of, The Report of the Land Reforms 
Commission for West Pakistan, Lahore, Karachi, 1959. 
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on the island continues to the present day. This uncertainty has produced 
endless litigation and has also deferred investment in agriculture, Similar 
uncertainties about land titles are said to have contributed greatly to the 
elimination of small land-ownership in the Philippines.^ 


One of the most serious economic consequences of European interfer¬ 
ence with traditional land tenure arrangements was the emergence in many 
parts of South Asia of a class of large private landowners whose activities 
were no longer circumscribed by custom. In part, this development rep¬ 
resented a perpetuation of the pre-colonial power structure, as buttre.ssed 
by the technique of indirect rule pursued by colonial governments. At the 
same time, colonial authorities often deliberately created a class of large 
landowners. The big landlord class (caciqu&s) in the Philippines was 
formed from aristocratic families who served the Spanish conquerors as 
government officials. The Spanish gave them privileges of collection, 
affording them the opportunity to acquire increasing quantities of land 
by transforming peasant cultivators into tenants.^ Similarly, some of the 
noble landholding families in Malaya and in the countries fpimerly part 
of French Indo-China obtained their exclusive rights to land as a reward 
for their assistance to the British and the French, respectively. 

In Indonesia, Dutch policy was generally opposed to the formation of a 
andlord class that would separate the peasant from his land. Nevertheless, 
t euse of the nobility and of chiefs and village headmen as local adminis- 
tators often enabled these people to become big landowners, whether de 
jure or de facto? Moreover, in the short interlude of British rule in Java 
Napoleonic wars), large estates with seigneurial rights were 
so to private persons. Though some of these estates were repurchased by 
the government in the inter-war period, some two hundred of them, with 
an average size of 2,500 hectares, continued to exist. On these estates, 
which occupied vast areas mainly around Batavia (the present Djakarta), 
private ownm retained feudal control over the appointment of officials 
and police. They could also levy taxes in kind and force tenants to work 
without pay on the construction and upkeep of roads and bridges.^ 


don.^lMo'p' Southeast Asia, Asia Publishing Hou,se, Lon- 

ihp>r?m the Phillippines the encomienda system which they used in 

half-StS es Catholic Church or to Spanish oi 

SSto =“I«vatec! the cm 

(Charles Roheminin Uni r remnants of smallholders or inquilinos." 

19S7,p.fi!^W F WerthS^^^ Macmillan and Co., London, 

van Hoeve 

' Werflmim, Indonesian Sodety in Tramttion, p, 239, 
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It was in British India that tlie European takeover brought the most far- 
reaching changes in land tenure. The British poured much ink into mem¬ 
oranda discussing whether the peasant cultivators, the village community 
or the various feudal chiefs were the real owners in the British sense of 
owner.ship, and they produced different answers in different parts of the 
subcontinent. In Bengal, the traditional tribute receivers (the zamindars) 
were recognized as proprietors of the land by Cornwallis’ Permanent Set¬ 
tlement of 1793, In Madras, the local peasants were vested with individual 
(njotioari) tenure on condition that they paid the land assessment, while 
all uncultivated land was regarded as the property of the Crown. In other 
parts of British India, mainly in the Western region (though not in Sind), 
the Central region and certain parts of the Southern, the peasant cultiva¬ 
tors remained in possession of their land and the individual peasant or, less 
often, the village community was recognized as owning the land and was 
held re.sponsible for the payment of taxes,^ 

In India as elsewhere, the conferring of full ownership rights on land¬ 
lords may have caused little immediate change in the position of the indi¬ 
vidual peasant - who in most cases had been paying tribute, whether to 
the newly recognized landlord or to someone else. But with the lapse of 
time the effects of this change were increasingly felt. Landowners were 
now released from the obligation to respect tlie tenant’s traditional right 
to cultivate the land; they could therefore demand higher rent from him 
or - if he refused to pay it - turn him out and take a tenant who was will¬ 
ing to pay more. This, of course, happened mainly where and when the 
growth of population enlarged the demand for tenancy. 

To some extent the Briti.sh did attempt to ameliorate the hardships to 
which their land policies gave rise. In Bengal, for example, tensions between 
landIord.s’ and tenants flared up in the mutiny of 1857 - an outbreak that 
spiin-ed enactment of tenancy legislation shortly tliereafter, A number of 
broadly similar laws covering other regions of British India were passed 
between 1860 and 1890, Legal regulation of the landlord-tenant relation¬ 
ship started in British India nearly a century before similar legislation was 
introduced in Southeast Asia and Ceylon. There hardly any tenancy legis¬ 
lation existed in the colonial period. 

The essence of the old Indian tenancy laws, and of those introduced 
much later in other South Asian countries, was the regulation of both the 
landlord’s right to oust his tenant and his right to increase the rent,^ In some 
cases, the tenancy laws reintroduced the principle of a secured right for 

' In .some parts of Briti,sh India there were no .suitable persons to whom the land 
titles could conveniently bo as,signed. The East India Company tried, with little suc¬ 
cess, to create intermediaries by auctioning out land against the obligation to pay land 
taxes, (Karuna Mulcerji, Land Reforms, H, Chatterjee and Co., Ltd,, Calcutta, 1952, 
p.*!,) 

’Chapter 26, .Section 16, 
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the peasant to occupy the land he tilled. In most South Asian countries, 
this right was limited to a certain number of years; but some of the laws 
in India and Palcistan went a step further and conferred on a limited num¬ 
ber of tenants a lifelong or even a hereditary right to occupy land, subject 
only to the condition that a fixed and fairly low rent be paidA These 
hereditary occupancy rights were granted only to those tenants who could 
demonstrate that they were the heirs of persons earlier deprived of rights 
to secured occupation of the land, Other tenants remained outside the pro¬ 
tection of the law; landlords could fix their rents as desired and evict them 
at will, 

A demarcation between privileged and unprivileged tenants may seem 
surprising to Europeans, but for Indians it was a logical extension of the 
ancient tenure arrangements and the caste system, Although the formal 
criterion for gaining the status of privileged tenant was normally a mini¬ 
mum number of years of unbroken “occupation” of the land, the people 
whom tire laws attempted to-protect were drawn largely from the "cultivat¬ 
ing class,” that is, the higher castes in the village structure.^ No protection 
was given, or intended to be given, to tenants belonging to the lower castes 
or to the tribal peoples. 

The introduction of legal ceilings on rents payable by privileged tenants 
limited one source of income to Indian landlords. But their net income 
from other sources grew. They gained particularly from the widening gap 
between the rents they collected from unprivileged tenants - or from priv¬ 
ileged tenants whose legal protection could be circumvented - and the 
land tax they paid to the government. Not only in India but all over South 
Asia, modern land taxes claim a much smaller part of the total harvest than 
did the tributes paid to kings or chiefs in the pre-colonial era,^ In the years 
of European rale, land taxes gradually diminished in importance as a 
source of revenue in most of South Asia, They were only very gradually 
revised upwards as the price level rose, whereas money rents were adjusted 
much more quickly as demand for land increased. The money value of 
rents fixed in kind tended to increase meanwhile even when the landlord’s 

‘The position of the so-called “occupancy tenants” is very similar to that of the 
peasants under the ancient tenure ,sy.stem, except that both the right to receive “trilriite” 
and the right to sell land are vested in the private landlord rather than in the village 
community or in a feudal chief. The occupancy tenant is often permitted, however, to 
transfer his occupancy right by sale. 

® In effect, this meant that the British accepted and sanctioned the discriminatory 
privileges inherent in the caste system. These distinctions are still largely retained, witn 
consequences most Westerners find difficult to comprehend. (See Chapter 26, Section 
20 eipassim.) ^ 

’ During tire period of Mogul rule in India, for instance, the peasants paid one- 
quarter to one-half of the gross output as tribute, in addition to paying levies of various 
Kinds and performing compulsory work on roads, irrigation canals, and so on. (Mnkerii, 
Lana Reforms, pp. 2 ff.) ' 
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share of the crop did not. The gap between the landlord’s income and his 
expenses thus widened gradually during the colonial period. 

In addition to rent, the Asian landlord often received from the tenants 
traditional “gifts” at specified occasions, labor services, and various other 
payments. These remnants of the ancient tenure system sometimes became 
more onerous because of the increased opportunity for oppression pro¬ 
vided by mounting population pressure. Indeed, the big landlord in South 
Asia often managed to enjoy the prerogatives of a capitalist landlord with¬ 
out giving up the privileges of a feudal chief. At the same time, he 
avoided nearly all the obligations of both. Even now, he does not typically 
invest in improvements to the land, nor does he contribute to the working 
capital requirements of his tenants beyond sometimes supplying part of 
the seed. Furthermore, the new order introduced by European rule gen¬ 
erally relieved him of the costs of providing public security and public 
works, a boon not offset by heavier tax payments. Nowadays the typical 
South Asian landlord not only pays much lower land taxes than do land- 
owners in America or Europe, but he also mostly escapes taxation on in¬ 
come derived from the ownership of land. 

Nor does he typically perform any agricultural work himself, even work 
of a supervisory kind. It was and is rare for a large landlord to operate a 
home-farm with hired laborers.^ Usually he lives in the town and turns over 
the working of the land to sharecroppers or other tenants. Only rarely does 
he himself collect the rents. Usually rent collection is delegated to local 
agents. In many cases, these intermediaries have been granted permanent 
rights of collection against the payment of a fixed amount to the owner of 
the land. Especially in India and Pakistan, this process is known to be re¬ 
peated several times over. Long chains of intermediary rent-receivers have 
thus developed. 

3 The Moneylender and the Rural Structure 

By creating individual titles to land European intervention produced an 
environment in which another agent for change in the rural structure— 
the moneylender - could flourish. Once the land tenure system had been 
adapted to Western concepts of private property, land became a negotiable 
asset. It could now be used as security for loans, and in case of default, 
could be forfeited and transferred. Not only did European rule provide 
these conditions; it cast them within a system of law that made contracts 

^ Asian tenancy legislation embodies a concept known as the “home-farm,” which is 
land under cultivation by the landlord. The home-farm, however, is largely a legal fic¬ 
tion. In practice, the land under so-called “self-cultivation” is nearly always leased out, 
as are other holdings of large landowners. See Chapter 26, Section 13 et passim. 
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enforceable, The effects of these changes were, of course, felt most acutely 
in those parts of the region - particularly in parts of India, Burma, and 
Malaya - where individual peasants were recognized as full proprietors of 
the land in the Western sense.^ 

These circumstances alone were sufficient to produce profound changes 
in the traditional system, but their force was heightened by another factor 
- the spread of the money economy and commercial agriculture. Even be¬ 
fore the advent of European rule, some village products had been sold be¬ 
yond the confines of the village, and in a few cases taxes in money had also 
been levied, Witli European penetration, these practices became much 
more common. Most taxes were levied in money, and payments to workers 
engaged in the maintenance and construction of public works were gen¬ 
erally made in cash. When the plantations were set up, wage employment 
expanded further. These developments, combined with the growth of new 
administrative and commercial centers, augmented the demand for sale¬ 
able foodstuffs. However, this stimulus to the production of cash crops was 
mainly restricted to areas tliat were close to centers of demand, and its ef¬ 
fects did not penetrate far into the remoter farming areas. 

Quantitatively, a more important stimulus to the production of ca.sh 
crops arose from demand in export markets, but this effect again was 
largely localized, Its impact on tire indigenous farming population was felt 
mainly in Burma and Thailand after the opening of the Suez Canal af¬ 
forded increased opportunities for the sale of rice internationally. Else¬ 
where, export markets generally touched the peasant producer of cash 
crops oirly as a spill-over from plantation enterprises; thus it affected 
peasants who grew rubber and cocoanuts in Malaya and cocoanuts in Cey¬ 
lon and Kerala, But if the introduction of the money economy had only a 
limited effect in stimulating higher production or in promoting new lines of 
output among the mass of South Asian agriculturalists, its effects on de¬ 
mand were more far-reaching. Economic contact with Europeans led to the 
introduction of a whole range of new goods - goods, moreover, that could 
on y be procured with money. These phenomena, in combination, set in 
motion a chain of disturbances in the traditional agrarian structure in 

which tlie moneylender was to play an important role. 

Neiffiffl merchants nor moneylenders were unknown in South Asia be- 
ore the Europeans arrived, but they not infrequently confined their opera- 
tions 0 the towns, and in most places did not exert a major influence on 
uia^ 1 e, s ong as production remained directed almost exclusively to 
subsistence, , the function of moneylenders in rural districts was neces- 

the conferment on the pea,sant of a title, 

.in el n ev ie ^ means of raising ca,sh, made him 

<‘nd Custom 
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sarily different from what it would become when production for sale 
gained in importance, at least in some areas.^ In a subsistence economy, the 
moneylender’s activities were restricted to supplying the peasant with 
money to live on when he was in trouble because of a crop failure, or be¬ 
cause of extraordinary expenditure on such family events as weddings and 
funerals. Most loans of this type were paid or repaid in kind at very high 
rates of interest. 

When commercial farming began to develop, as in Burma and Thailand, 
or where, as in India, some part of the crop was sold, the moneylender took 
on a role of wider economic significance, Money outlays for seeds, fer¬ 
tilizer, and other inputs became necessary for the successful cultivation of 
most commercial crops, and if the peasant was obliged to reduce his out¬ 
put of food crops, he also needed cash to cover part of his food require¬ 
ments, His cash needs thus became greater than ever. And since his land, 
when transferable, was now a valuable collateral for loans, the money¬ 
lender was willing to advance larger sums than before, 

It rarely occurred to the peasant - and not always to the moneylender 
- that rates charged for traditional consumption loans were minous when 
applied to loans used to finance commercial agriculture,^ This is not to 
suggest tlrat the loans supplied, even to commercial farmers in present-day 
South Asia, are necessarily used to finance productive expenditures; in 
many places the moneylender’s credits are still used for the most part in 
the traditional way, particularly to support extravagant ceremonial ex¬ 
penditures.''’ 

Commercialization of agriculture does, however, add a new dimension 

* See, for in.stance, J, H. Boeke, Economics and Economic Folicy in Dual Societies, 
H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N.V., Haarlem, 1953, 

“ The World Bank Mission to Malaya has this to say about the moneylender and his 
rates: 

“Tlie unfavourable terms of these arrangements are traditional and probably date 
back to periods in which cultivation was primarily for subsistence and cultivators bor¬ 
rowed mainly for .special needs arising at times of crop failure, illness, weddings, funer¬ 
als, etc. In a largely non-commercial agricultural environment the supply of credit for 
.such purpo.se.s was undoubtedly scarce and the risk of default high. The justification for 
these terms has diminished with the progressive commercialisation of cultivation and a 
coasequent regularly recurring cycle of productive credit requirements, 

“Nevertheless, terms of this character continue to be imposed for the seasonal pattern 
of credit requirements as well as for irregular consumption purposes.” (International 
Blank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic Development of Malaya, 
Johns Hopkins Pres.s, Baltimore, 1955, pp. 79-80.) 

“Note, for example, the following conclusion based on the findings of surveys in In¬ 
dia: “The analysis of borrowings shows that family expenditure was generally die most 
important purpose of borrowing. In 7 out of 11 districts, it accounted for more than 
half of the total borrowings. It was particularly high in districts characterised by low 
subsistence type economies, Further, though its proportion to total borrowings was 
generally higher, as may be expected, among the medium and small cultivators, it was 
significantly large also among the big and large cultivators.” (M, L. Dantwala, "Rural 
Credit Follow-up Survey," The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, July-Septem- 
ber, 1960, p. 47.) 
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to tlie moneylender’s role, As land values increase, the moneylender discov¬ 
ers he may have a positive interest in the default of his debtor. Previously 
he might have been cautious about advancing more than the peasant could 
manage to repay. But when the moneylender sees that he can benefit 
from the default of a debtor, he becomes an enemy of the village economy. 
His concern is no longer limited to acquiring profits as a financial inter¬ 
mediary, but is directed increasingly to the acquisition of and speculation 
in land. By charging exorbitant interest rates, or by inducing the peasant 
to accept larger credits than he can manage, the moneylender can hasten 
the process by which the peasant is dispossessed. 

The erosion of the status of the peasant proprietor has by no means 
taken place uniformly. As Darling brought out in his now classic study of 
the Punjab peasant in the 1920’s, it was in the prosperous districts of com¬ 
mercial farming, rather than in the predominantly subsistence farming 
areas, that moneylenders undennined peasant proprietorship.^ In the pros¬ 
perous Punjab, in the fertile paddy-exporting delta areas of lower Burma 
and Southern Vietnam and in the richest districts of Indonesia, the problem 
of the moneylender came to overshadow otlier agricultural problems, Lit¬ 
tle protest has been voiced against the activities of moneylenders in poor 
districts where subsistence production predominates. 


The consequences of moneylending for peasant proprietorship can be 
most clearly observed in the Delta area of Lower Burma, an area for which 
some figures are available.^ Biuma is an interesting case because popula¬ 
tion pressure that might independently have led to land concentration and 
to rack-renting is wholly absent. Indeed, in the past as at present, farmers 
have had difficulty in recruiting sufiicient manpower to till all their land. 
Moreover, hardly a single big absentee landlord of the feudal type existed 
in pre-colonial Buraia. Wlien the British occupied the territory, the land 
was tilled by peasant cultivators and its conquerors described it as an area 
where scarcely a rich man was to be found. A century later, the rapid de¬ 
velopment of commercial agriculture, together with the introduction of 
land sales and the opening of the countryside to moneylenders (particu¬ 
larly to the Clwttm, a South Indian moneylender caste), had brought 
one-third of the cultivated land of Burma and nearly half of the acreage of 
Lower Burma into tlie hands of non-agriculturalists. 

It is incorrect to assume, as has often been done, that the agricultural 
depression of the 1930’s was mainly responsible for separating the Burmese 
peasants from their land. The depression only accelerated a process that 
started when the Delta was first colonized. As Furnivall has pointed out: 


^Mshoh Darlm, The Punjab Pemnt in Prosperity and Debt, 4th ed., Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, Bombay, 1957, especially Chapter 12. 

!• Burmese Eco¬ 

nomic Life, Stanford Umversity Pres,s, Stanford, California, 1948. 
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practically the whole of ten million acres now under rice has been re¬ 
claimed by men who started life as field labourers and saved enough money 
to buy cattle and to clear or buy some land. Out of his wages the cultivator 
saved up money to obtain land, and then, within two or three years, he lost 
his land, his cattle and his savings.”^ This happened because new land does 
not provide a living for the first year or two, and most of those who cleared 
land had to supplement their savings with borrowings from Indian money¬ 
lenders at rates of 15 to 36 per cent per annum.^ Such rates were usual or 
even moderate for consumption loans — indeed, they undercut tlie rates of 
indigenous moneylenders - but they were still far too high for productive 
credit,^ 

Like other peasants long accustomed to living in a subsistence economy, 
the Bui-mese were unprepared for these credit risks. Before the British pe¬ 
riod, sales of land were unknown. Land could be pledged for a loan, but 
by age-old custom (in Burma and elsewhere) pledged land could always 
be recovered, even after generations, if the borrowed sum were repaid, Brit¬ 
ish courts ignored this custom; land that the Burmese assumed to be 
pledged was treated as irrevocably transferred to the moneylender.^ Thus 
the Burmese peasants gradually lost the best of their land. 

This process wrought a remarkable transformation in the structure of 
Burmese society. By the middle of the 1920’s, one-fifth of the cultivated 
area was in the hands of non-agricultural landowners and by 1947 their 
share had risen to one-third, (See Table 22-1.) During this twenty-year 
period non-agricultural landowners nearly doubled tlie area in their posses¬ 
sion; Indian moneylenders acquired title to most of this acreage. By 1947 a 
sizeable share of the land (about 13 per cent) belonged to big landowners, 

‘ Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice, p. 116. 

“ Andrus, Burmese Life, p. 15. 

Statistical reporting on interest rates charged by moneylenders cannot be regarded 
as highly accurate, Not only is it difficult to collect information about these unorganized 
credit markets, but it is also doubtful whether accurate data on the nominal rates of 
interest would reflect the real burden on the debtor. Generally, the peasant has to bor¬ 
row and spend when agricultural prices are highest, and sell in order to service and 
amortize his debts when prices are lowest, In any case, the nominal rates of interest 
cited above are much lower than those now thought to be typical in South Asia. 

" Experience in die Philippines bears further witness to die limited capacity of small 
cultivators to service debts even at much lower rates of interest. Early in diis century, 
American administrators negotiated the purchase of extensive holdings from the 
Church; land thus acquired was divided into small plots for sale, primarily to the 
former tenants. By South Asian standards, the terms offered to new owners were ex¬ 
tremely favorable. Neveitheless, the resulting expansion in the number of small hold¬ 
ings was short-lived “since the rate of interest for the acquired homesteads, generally 
8 per cent per annum for twenty-five years, proved to be more than the new owners 
could pay without adequate credit facilities, The result was that land gradually became 
absorbed by large landowners and partly again by the Church,” (Erich H, Jacoby, 
Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia, 2nd ed,, Asia Publishing House, Calcutta, 1961, p, 
200 .) 

* FiimivaU, Colonial Policy and Practice, p. 134. 
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PATTERN OF LAND OWNERSHIP IN BURMA 
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Peasant owners 

800 

6.0 

5.2 

^■nl 

Non-agricultural landowners 

150 

1,4 

2,6 

17 

Big (morethan80ha.) 

6 

. . . 

1.0 

174 

Medium (20 to 80 ha.) 

20 

. . . 

0.8 

39 

Small (lesstlian20 ha.) 

124 

... 

0.8 

6 


Source: The Land Nationalization Act 1948, Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, Gov¬ 
ernment of the Union of Burma, Rangoon, 1950. 


hitherto an insignificant group, Nevertheless, middle-class landlordism was 
much more important. Medium and small non-agricultural landowners to¬ 
gether owned 50 per cent more land than big landowners. Both the big and 
medium owner-holdings were almost all split into relatively small holdings 
tilled by sharecroppers. 

Though Burma is an extreme example, an essentially similar process took 
place in other parts of South Asia where agriculture was developing,’ 
New land was opened up and old land was developed by peasants and 
laborers. When they had completed the hard work of preparing it, the 
moneylenders took over, installing the former owner as a tenant or selling 
the land to somebody else.^ Tlie new owner, who had paid a high price for 
the land, would often be at the moneylender’s mercy as soon as he 
experienced crop failure or declining prices. 

But the peasants were by no means the only group to become indebted 

’ The plight of the Malay rubber growers was essentially similar. Lennox A. Mills 
has reportea that a high though uncertain percentage of the Malay peasants were 
heavily in debt to Chinese or Indian money lenders, Many lost their holdings to their 
Creditors and became tenants. Often the debtor was compelled to sell his crop to the 
money lender at less than the market price. The government tried to help by fostering 
the creation of co-operative credit and marketing societies, but with very limited sue- 
cess. The Malay lacks foresight and thrift and plunges cheerfully into a morass of debt 
mwhich he remains engulfed for life. Much of his borrowing is for unproductive pur- 
poses such as mamage ceremonies. He is God’s own gift to such an astute busines,sman 
195R 11*)*' University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 

“ Deliberate speculation in land was sometimes undertaken. For example, it was ob¬ 
served in 1931 that during the last quarter of a century it became customary for 
op® up plantations, sell them to Chinese and then open up more land; 
whereby plantations became an article of commerce.” (G. A. de C, de Moubray, as 
quoted by Meek, Land Law and Customs in the Colonies, p. 43.) 


to moneylenders. Where big landlords had become exclusive owners of the 
land, moneylenders often enabled them to maintain a level of expenditure 
beyond that permitted by their current incomes, with the result that whole 
villages fell into the hands of moneylenders. Such transactions are reported 
to have been entered into so frequently by the Javanese nobility that the 
Dutch government regarded them as a threat to its ability to raise revenues 
and to obtain labor seiwices from the population,’ Legislation was subse¬ 
quently introduced that recognized the traditional collective rights of the 
village communities to the arable land and prohibited the sale of paddy 
land to foreigners.^ 

Similar legal restrictions on the right of foreigners to own land were in¬ 
troduced in Malaya, Indo-China, and the Philippines; and in some parts of 
India restrictions were placed on the transfer of land to moneylenders. 
Often these laws were circumvented by clandestine practices. The Dutch 
sugar plantations in Java are known to have registered land in the names 
of their Malay employees,” and in both Indonesia and Malaya, as well as 
in East Pakistan, tenancy contracts are frequent in which the indebted 
peasant leases out his land to his creditor at a low rent and then leases it 
back at a much higher rent, Thus the debtor is in fact transformed into a 
sharecropper on land that, by law, is his own.’ 

’ As Fumivall has written, “One conspicuous abuse under the Company had been 
the tendency of Regents to alienate large tracts to wealthy Chinese; the occupants went 
with die land, or rather the land went with the people, whose services were lost to the 
Regent and consequently to the Company, while they were more oppressed than by 
their native rulers." (Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice, p, 219.) 

"This legislation, however, was not inspired solely by the concern of government 
over die exploitation of the native populations and the challenge to its sources of 
revenue. Another consideration was also involved-the convenience of European 
planters in negotiating access to uncultivated village lands. As W, F. Wertheim re¬ 
ports: “The ‘agrarian legislation’ of the eighteen-seventies, while seeking, on the one 
hand, to protect the peasants from dispossession on the part of foreigners, at the same 
time opened the way for investment of Western capital in private agriculture under¬ 
takings on a large scale. It was in this period that tlie sugar, cOffee, tea and cinchona 
plantations were developed in Java and the tobacco plantations in Deli. Private firms 
could now lease the irrigated rice fields from the Indonesian owners for the cultivation 
of sugar cane in rotation with the rice grown by the natives. This process led to a 
further weakening of the native ownership of land, for it was in the interests of the 
sugar planters to regard the village areas as one single unit, and the village communi¬ 
ties as public corporations, owning the land on a communal basis, so that they were 
obliged to deal only with the desa chiefs, instead of with each landowner individually.” 
(Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition, pp, 92-93.) 

’Clifford Geertz, The Social Context of Economic Change: An Indonesian Case 
Study, Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1956. 

‘This system in Indonesia is mentioned by Boeke, Economics and Economic Policy 
in Dual Societies, p. 57, and by J. E. Metcalf, The Agricultural Economy of Indo¬ 
nesia, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture Monograph No. 15, Washington, 1952, p. 62, It has 
been reported for Malaya in International Bank, Economic Development of Malaya, p. 
312; and for Pakistan (East Bengal) in Pakistan, Government of. Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, Report of the Economic Appraisal Committee, Karachi, 1953, p. 81. 
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The power of moneylenders in the rural structure does not derive solely 
from their position as financial intermediaries, Often it is buttressed by 
their ancillary roles as merchants or landlords.^ In these circumstances the 
peasantry is still more vulnerable to unscrupulous practices, As trader and 
landlord the moneylender has significant opportunities to raise the real 
rate of interest well above the nominal rate. He may set arbitrarily low 
prices on the products the peasant sells and excessively high ones on those 
he buys, or he may manipulate rents to the peasant’s disadvantage.^ And, 
of course, agricultural debtors, the great mass of whom are illiterate and 
unable to reckon, and many of whom suffer the disadvantages of low social 
status, arc ill e(piipped to defend themselves against sharp practices. 

As a consequence of the moneylender’s influence, the circumstances of 
the ma,ss of the agrarian population have tended to deteriorate over time. 
This deterioration has given rise to acute economic tensions, which, in 
much of South Asia, have been aggravated by ethnic distinctions, Initially, 
most moneylenders in Southeast Asia were foreigners, mainly Indians 
and Chinese, In tlie British possessions of Ceylon and Burma, the money- 
lendcr.s were mainly Indians; Chinese dominated the field in Vietnam, Thai¬ 
land, Indonesia, and the Philippines. In Malaya, Indians and Chine.se 
shared the market between them. Even territory now embraced by Pakis¬ 
tan can 1 h! descrihed as having been dominated by “foreign” moneylend¬ 
ers, since most financial functions were performed by Hindus, 

"Asian alien” minoritie,s originally had little clifliculty in gaining a 
commanding position in the credit markets. At the time when commercial¬ 
ization first penolraled into traditional agriculture, few members of the 
indigenous rural population were familiar with the use of money or ac¬ 
customed to deriving a living from trade or financial transactions. In Mos¬ 
lem areas, llie local people were restrained from taking up these new 

* Of India, it lias been written tliati "Even now, the landlord is virtually the only 
source of loans to the landless khourer, Offldal agencies are there, of course, but the 
landless peasant is unable to make uso of the credit facilities offered by the government 
because lirstly, he has no 'oredit-worthy’ security to offer-he has nothing to plecge 
except his and his children's labour, which the government will not accept. Secondly, 
no oicial agency is prepared at present to lend him money, as the landlord does, for 
such ‘improductlve causes as births, deaths, sickness, hunger and the incyitabh! may 
riage In the family. Tliese are precisely the regularly recurring occasions for expendi¬ 
ture which the hapless labourer can neither avoid nor afford to meet out of his own 
resources and they constitute the main cause of his debts. (Kusum Nair, Jjiossom in 
the m, G, Duckworth & Co„ Loudon. 1901, p. 92.) See Chapter 20, Section 18. 

»One of the most highly developed systems of this sort is the paddy hmcha system 
in Malaya, To an Increasing extent, tenants have been obliged to make ca.sh rental pay¬ 
ments In advance, a necessity that has compelled them to borrow in order to reinain in 
occupation of the land, At this point, paddy dealers (who are often land orc^s and shop¬ 
keepers as well) step in as suppliers of funds, The terms are severe; the tenant must 
pledge a fixed quantity of his crop in advance with intere.st rates often amounling to 
100 per cent or more. See Jacoby, Agrorkn Unrest, 2nd ed,, pp. 124-125; and Inter¬ 
national Baidc, Economic Dmhpmenl of Mdatja, p. 79, 
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economic opportunities by the religious proscription against the profession 
of moneylending — though when Moslems were abroad, as in Ceylon or 
Indonesia, they felt less inhibited. Thus the field was open to Indian and 
Chinese tradesmen and moneylenders, and the liberal migration policy of 
the colonial powers, combined with the protection afforded to creditors by 
European legal institutions, attracted them in large numbers to areas where 
agricultural expansion had increased the demand for credit. 

Events during and since the Second World War have reduced die size 
of the “alien” moneylender groups. Indian moneylenders evacuated much 
of Southeast Asia in flight from the Japanese, and partition forced many of 
them to leave Pakistan, Many Chinese merchants and moneylenders in 
Southeast Asia were killed during the Japanese occupation; others fled to 
the towns, or if they could manage to do so, to China. But enough re¬ 
mained to make the relations between the peasants and die Chinese busi¬ 
ness interests one of the most explosive issues in Southeast Asia. Tensions 
have been particularly acute in Indonesia. The Chinese were the target of 
riots there in the early post-war years, and the government subsequently 
took steps to drive them out of the villages.^ 

4 Popu lotion Growth and Changes in 
Agricultural Structure 

We have noted the modifications in the traditional structure wrought by 
European inteivention and the spread of monetized exchange. Another 
powerful force making for change was the mounting size of South Asian 
populations. Expansion in population proceeded unevenly and at different 
rates in the several countries; nevertheless, in all countries of the region, 
population grew markedly during the era of European rule. This phe¬ 
nomenon was, of course, in many ways related to European intervention. 
Adjustment of the agrarian structure to population growdi took quite 
different forms in various parts of the region. In Southeast Asia, where 
physical conditions permitted die cultivated area to be extended with rela¬ 
tive ease, new lands were drawn into cultivation.^ Elsewhere the opening 
up of new lands proceeded at a much slower rate, partly because the scope 
for expansion was more limited, partly because European land tenure ar¬ 
rangements treated “uncultivated and waste lands as the property of die 
Crown and prevented villagers from taking them over, and partly because 
caste and social restrictions-particularly in the Indian subcontinent- 
checked this form of adjustment. Even when the natural limitations to ex- 

‘ Chapter 9, Section 9; Chapter 17, Sections 1 and 13. 

> This method of adjustment was, of course, further 1“/ 

overseas markets for the products of tropical agriculture in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. See Chapter 10, Section 7, 
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pansion in the cultivated area were not reached, this outlet for population 
growth was remarlcably little used.^ 

When and where expansion in the cultivated area was not a feasible al¬ 
ternative - whether for physical, technical, social, economic, or institu¬ 
tional reasons - population growth was reflected, in the first instance, in 
the cumulative subdivision and fragmentation of the acreages already un¬ 
der cultivation, Later this process, in combination with the forces previ¬ 
ously mentioned, often contributed to the rise of large landowners, the 
demise of small peasant proprietors, and the increase of the landless. 

Subdivision and fragmentation, of course, received powerful reinforce¬ 
ment from traditional attitudes toward inheritance. Neither Hindu nor 
Moslem law has rules of primogeniture, nor do such rules exist in any of 
the Buddhist countries of the region, They all require that the entire leg¬ 
acy, including land, be divided equally among all the heirs, or at least all 
the male heirs,® In the recent decades of rapid population growth, these 
practices have hastened the decline of peasant farming in South Asia.® Not 
only have they reduced the size of the average peasant’s holding, but they 
have also tended to splinter his plots into a multitude of inefficient frag¬ 
ments.'' Historically, peasants were often willing to accept the splintering 
of their holdings into small scattered plots because this was supposed to 
provide some protection against the risks of putting all their eggs in one 

' See Chapter 26, Section 6, 

In Malaya, for example, where land is abundant, the failure of the landless to bo 
more aggressive about opening up new land has been explained a,s follows; “True, it is 
possible to obtain new land quite cheaply, but the initial expense of moving to it and 
opening it up is by no means within the reach of marry of the landless peasants,” (T. H. 
Silcock, The Economy of Malaya, rev. ed., Donald Moore, Singapore, 1950, p. 31,) 

* In India, the fragmentation process has been intensified since the enactment of the 
Hindu Succession Act in 1956. This legislation, which was primarily intended to attack 
one of the disabilities placed on women in Hindu society, provided that women should 
share equally with men in inheritance rights. 

" In many cases, fragmentation upon the owner’s death is avoided in the joint family 
system through co-ownership by the heirs. But it seems to be the consensus of experls 
in India, Ceylon, and Malaya that the effects of co-ownership on agricultural productiv¬ 
ity are often as bad as those of fragraention, or even worse. 

In Malaya, the system of co-ownership has become quite common in recent decades 
of rapid population increase. A sample study revealed that over two generations (from 
1900 to 1954) the number of owners of a certain area of land had increased by 159 per 
cent, and that at the beginning of the period one owner in ten shared land with others, 
but in 1954, when the study was made, four out of five were co-owners, (T. B. Wilson, 
"Some A.spects of Padi Land Ownership in Krian,” Malayan Agricukural Journal, No, 
3,1954, pp. 127-128.) 

* It has been reported that in Pakistan, “Since heirs generally insist upon receiving 
shares of equal value and convenience, each section of the holding possessing some dis¬ 
tinct feature (nearness to roads, wells, or high land) must be divided among all heirs, 
cming fragmentation of sub-divided holdings into tiny patches or plots ofland scat¬ 
tered around the village. Many holdings would be ‘economic’ if not badly fragmented.” 
(Andrus and Mohammed, Economy of Fakktan, p. 25.) 
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basket. This rationale, however, is far from satisfactory under contempo¬ 
rary conditions.! 

The unfortunate economic effects of fragmentation are often aggravated 
by the fact that those whose economic circumstances have been reduced 
through the cumulative subdivision of estates do not make an appropriate 
adjustment in their level of expenditure. Rather, the expenses attached to 
weddings, funerals, and other ceremonial functions are maintained at the 
traditional standard. For these purposes, either the moneylender’s services 
are sought or the peasant must acquire cash by selling his assets,® But just 
as the peasant's ability to cover these contingent expenditures from cur¬ 
rent income has diminished, so also has his vulnerability to dispossession 
increased. 

A few examples will illustrate the effects of the process of subdivision. In 
a village in the Poona district of India, near Bombay, the average holding 
is reported to have been 16 hectares in 1770; by the time of the First World 
War, it was found to be below 3 hectares.® And population increase is now 
much more rapid than in the nineteenth century. A study conducted in 
1955 by a University of Ceylon team in the densely populated district of 
Kandy shows that the average size of holding in Ceylon can now be halved 
in a single generation.'* There were, on the average, three brothers per 

^ As a student o£ a North Indian village has observed: “The rule of inheritance of 
land by all sons equally and the feeling mat the possession of scattered plots is an in¬ 
surance against total destruction of one’s crops by pests or natural calamities, mainly 
account for this fragmentation. As a result the holdings of these 196 families are divided 
into over 5,000 plots, some of them so small that they could not even he used for house 
sites. There may have been a time when it was an advantage to the cultivator to have 
low, moist lan(is in tlie north of the village for rice cultivation and land in the south 
more suitable for the production of wheat and barley, but the difEculties of attempttng 
to manage so many tiny plots economically has long since cancelled out any benefit. 
(Morris E. Opler, “Some Eelations between Economic and Technological Change and 
Social Organization in a Village in North India,” Columbia Seminar on the Develop¬ 
ment of Pre-IndiistTial Areas, April 17,1956, roneod, p. 3.) 

* "Why do the peasants sell? The persuasiveness of the money lender, no matter how 
compelling, cannot in itself be an efficient cause. His character and hw chicanery are 
an aggravating and marginal factor in a process which has more fundamental pnme 

CAUSCSt 

“Whatever be the case in other areas, in Bisipara [India] land came, and still comes, 
into the market because estates of less than a certain size cannot survive the nomffi 
contingencies of tlieir owner’s lifetime. In other words, five owner incurs costs whic 
can be met only by realising capital, and in certain income categories this means selling 
land. Tlie most important single cause bringing estates down to this danger-level is the 
system of inheritance - partition of the estate between all sons at Ay death of the 
holder.” (F. G. Bailey. Caste and the Economic frontier, Manchester University Press. 
Manchester, 1957, p. 48.) 

” Study made by Dr. Harold Mann in 1918, in B. D, Choksey, Economic life in the 
Bombay Deccan, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1955, p. 106. 

‘N. K. Sarkar and S. J. Jarabiah, The Disintegrating Village, Ceylon University 
Press, Colombo, 1957, pp. 55-80. 
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sample family; in addition, land was passed on to daughters both by way 
of inheritance and as dowry. As a result, persons in the sample inherited 
on the average less dian one-quarter of a hectare, though the average hold¬ 
ing of their parents had amounted to 1,2 hectares, Although they added 
to their holdings by marriage and by the purchase of land, the average size 
of the holding they wound up with was still less than two-thirds of a 
hectare, or about half diat for the parent generation. The fact that they 
were able to add to their land, not only by marriage but also by purchase, 
in no way implies that village land was passing from absentee owners to 
villagers, but only that some of the heirs who went off to the towns sold 
part of their inheritance. Indeed, the overwhelming proportion of land 
transfers shifted titles from agriculturists to non-agriculturists. Merchants, 
non-cultivating landowners, and white-collar worhers together bought 76 
percent of all the land transferred by sale. 

In less extreme forms, the same process is going on all over South Asia.^ 
In all these countries land is still regarded as the safest and highest-yield¬ 
ing investment, and the prestige of land ownership is high. Moreover, there 
is often sentiment connected with owning land in one’s native village- 
sentiment that is enhanced when, for economic reasons, land values are 
constantly rising. It is therefore common practice for village people who 
inherit land to retain possession even if they leave for the towns or take up 
government jobs, trade, or other non-agricultural occupations in their own 
or another village. In case they do sell their inheritance, their cultivating 
brothers are often unable to buy it. Land thus tends to pass mainly to 
wealthier persons, whether in the village or elsewhere, that is, to those who 
draw most of their income from non-agricultural pursuits,^ 

Members of the new generation of peasant owners, on the other hand, 

’■“In Madhya Jmdesh [in India] according to the Sample Enquiry into Village Econ¬ 
omy conducted in 1949 by Professor Naidu under the aegis of the Revenue Department 
of Madhya Prade.sh, the .small-.size holdings of 5 acre.s and 6 to 10 acres had increased 
by 34 per cent and 30 per cent respectively. Holdings of 11 to 30 acres and above had 
fallen by 27.5 per cent. Thus during two decades preceding 1949, .small holdings under 
10 acres had on an average increased by l/3rd of their number in 1930,” (G. D. Patel, 
The Land Prohlem of Reorganized Bombay State, N, M. Tripathi Private, Ltd., Bom¬ 
bay, 1957, p, 416.) 

“Although no comprehensive statistics are available about land acquisitions by urban 
people and others with non-agricultural occupations, the literature in all the South 
Asian countries abounds with examples of such acquisition. A few illustrations may be 
quoted. 

India! “Another reraarhble fact noted by the committee was that in almost all the 
viUage.s, the village officers hold large areas of land as pattadars (a type of land¬ 
lord), They are also money lenders which gives them an opportunity to acquire land 
from their agricultural debtors,” (H, D, Mafavlya, Land Reforms in India, 2nd ed., All 
India Congre.ss Committee, New Dellii, 1955, p, 273.) 

Ceylon: “Our findings show that there is a certain category of non-agriculturalists 
like boutique keepers and white collar types (especially teachers) who are the land 
grabbers in contemporary Ceylon.” (Sarkar and Jambiah, Disintegrating Village, p, 80,) 

Indonesia: “The results of an extensive investigation made in Java in 1904 of the liv¬ 
ing standards of the people would seem to witness to a certain amount of local increase 
in large estates, particularly in Western Java, The proprietors are chiefly urban ele- 


stand in even greater need of supplementary lease-lioldines tlmn did their 
fathers before them. The demand for land to be leasetl thus miTea,ses as 
tire size of ownership-holding,? declines. But the amount of land available 
for lease not only fails to increase but even declines, unless the wealthier 
peasants are induced, by rising rents or for other reasons, to give up culti¬ 
vating their land and lease it out,^ 

Owing to the subdivision of holdings by inheritance, the numkr of hold- 
ings too small to support a family with present tillage practice has tended 
to swell, but this tendency is partly offset by changes in another dirtT.‘tion. 
The population increase, which contributes to the fragmentation and sub¬ 
division of holdings, also produces impoverishment of the peasantiy. As 
the economic circumstances of smallholders worsen, thev become more 
vulnerable to complete loss of their lands. A weeding-out of the smallest 
holdings thus tends to occur, leaving an increasing proportion of the popu¬ 
lation landless. Changes in the size of ownership-holdings are not neces¬ 
sarily reflected in corresponding changes in the size of operational units. 
Ownership-holdings too small to support a family may k leased to other 
smallholders, who can thereby bring their cultivated acreage up to a mini¬ 
mally satisfactory size. Finally, part of the land in the larger ownership-hold¬ 
ings may be leased out either in units of family size or in smaller plots; and 
these, when combined with other owned or leased land, can form a holding 
of family size. So prevalent is the practice of leasing land in South Asia 
that it can safely be assumed that the number of operational holdings of 
family size is much larger than the number of ownership-holdings of that 
size.^ 


ments, including inhabitants of centres in the interior, native govamment servants who 
invest their capital in land, and also Jtadfis, Mohammedan pilgrims returned from 
Meldca." (Boeke, Economics and Economic Policy iti Dual Societies, p. 54.) 

‘ At the 1956 Conference of Agricultural Economists in India, it was stated that "the 
leased land with big^ farmers seems to have declined, that with medium and small 
fanners expanded.” (The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, April-June, 1®7, 
p, 153.) 

“This was shown by 0, Schiller in a sample investigation of two Indian villagra (the 
location of which, unfortunately, was not specified). Tlie results were summarized k 
follows: “The number of holdings of economic size (around 10 acres) is achiaUy much 
greater than, is apparent from the usual records of ownership. In tlie village B, the num- 
r of holdings in the two categories of• intermediate size (5-15 acres) increases frran 


35 to 58 when cultivation holdings are taken instead of owiership hddin^, and tte 
total acreaee in these groups from 348 to 554; in tlie other village C the eorresiKmdmg 
figures show an increase from 16 to 24 holdings and from 143 to 229 acres. WheM, 


cnis croup correspondingly drops from 18 to 8. The overall average size of holdings: ^ 
the second village is 6,8 acres for ownership as against 9.3 acres for actual mltivatian. 
(0, Schiller, Co-operative Farming and Indimual Farming on Co-opmlim Lines, 

New Delhi, 1957, p. 19.) , . t * ...A., 

A much larger sample from Bombay State reveals a similar tod. bu Je tudy 
unfortunately is incomplete because the size of the 

recorded. (V. M, Dandekar and G, J. Khudanpur, Working of Bombay Tetmcij 
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Hence, when population increase tends to bring about a more unequal 
distribution of land ownership and to increase the number of people 
without land, leasing arrangements, to some extent, correct the balance at 
both ends of the scale. This occurs because changes in the size of owner¬ 
ship-units are not reflected in corresponding changes in the size of cultiva¬ 
tion units. But size alone is far from being a satisfactory criterion of the 
suitability of the cultivation unit. The degree of fragmentation differs 
markedly. A large but much fragmented cultivator holding may be less 
satisfactory than a smaller one composed of only one or two plots.^ 

Though leasing arrangements may offset some of the unfavorable eco¬ 
nomic effects of subdivision on the size of die unit of cultivation, another 
basic fact should not be obscured - the steady increase in the proportion 
of landless persons in the rural population. In varying degree, this trend 
has come to prevail in all South Asian countries, though it must be em¬ 
phasized that the apparent rise in landlessness has resulted from a com¬ 
bination of the three forces tending to reshape the traditional structures, 
not from any one of diem independently. 

The trend toward landlessness is, of course, expressed in various ways - 
not only through growth in the number of sharecroppers but also through 
g'owth in the number of completely dispossessed who must resort to wage 
earning. Wliatever its manifestations, it has acted to intensify economic 
inequalities and to promote a more rigid social and economic stratification 
in rural areas. These tendencies toward economic polarization have been 
augmented by the deterioration in rural handicrafts.^ 


5 TheVillage Hierarchy 

The imposition of European concepts of property, the rise of commer¬ 
cial factors and moneylenders, and the growth in population reshaped 

Act, 1948, Report of Investigation, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, 
1957.) 

‘ As a matter of fact, the highest degree of fragmentation is often found where holdings 
are smallest. In Eastern and parts of Southern hidia, and in Java, European influence is 
of long standing and population increase has been going on for so long that land frag¬ 
mentation has been carried to an extreme degree. In districts where population was 
scattered or where its increase began later (as in newly settled areas like the rice deltas 
in Burma, Thailand, and South Vietnam), holdings are not only larger but also less 
fragmented. Customary practices also differ with respect to. fragmentation, In some 
districts, traditional practice has been to subdivide not the holding as a whole, hut 
every field of a particular quality, giving each heir a bit of each piece. Examples exist 
of Malays who count even the leaves on a tree when dividing an estate in strict accord¬ 
ance with Moslem law. (Meek, Land Law and Customs in the Colonies, p. ^0.) 

Differences in earning power between holdings in the densely populated and in the 
less densely populated regons therefore tend to be wider than a simple comparison of 
the average size of holdings would suggest. 

* See Chapter 23, Section 2. 
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the village structure, but it may be misleading to assert, as has often been 
done, that generally they led to the "disintegration” of rural society. In¬ 
stead, adjustments were made that produced a type of social organization 
only somewhat different from the inherited one. We must now try to con¬ 
vey the nature of the village hierarchy involved. 

An attempt to describe the central properties of “South Asian villages” 
entails, of course, considerable simplification. One need only travel in the 
region and observe, or dip into the numerous studies of individual villages 
and groups of villages, to appreciate the wide range of variation in village 
life, both between countries and between districts of the same country. We 
shall nevertheless try to uncover the basic features of wide significance 
throughout the region - features that might otherwise be buried in a be¬ 
wildering mass of detail. 

Two widely held misconceptions about the South Asian village structure 
must first be disposed of. One is a view of the village as composed of a 
mass of poor tenants, united in opposition to absentee landlords and their 
local agents; the other is a view of it as a collection of self-sufBcient culti¬ 
vating families,, living harmoniously together. Villages resembling each of 
these extreme species do exist, but they are not typical. If they were, poli¬ 
cies of land reform and village uplift would not be so dififlcult to carry out, 
and fire processes of democratic politics would lend themselves more read¬ 
ily to clear-cut party organization. 

In fact, the usual South Asian village structure is far more complex. Typi¬ 
cally, it is a hierarchical system consisting of several groups linked by a 
network of economic and social relationships. Some of these relationships 
derive from age-old traditions that are highly resistant to change; others 
have arisen from more recent economic and social developments that pro¬ 
duced new and sharp conflicts of interest. Apart from the plantation dis¬ 
tricts, a number of groups with quite divergent interests are to be found in 
nearly all South Asian villages. 

At the apex of the social pyramid are the landowners, The landholding 
group, however, is far from being a homogeneous one. Three broad types 
of landowners may he distinguished. The first type can trace its origins 
back to pre-colonial times, or at least to the early period of colonial legisla¬ 
tion on land titles. These big landlords are the remnants of die feudal-type 
structure either inherited or created by colonial policy. Although post-in¬ 
dependence reforms have somewhat diminished the importance of big 
landlords in some South Asian countries, many of them continue to occupy 
powerful positions.^ A second landowning group is composed of non-culti¬ 
vating owners to whom rents from land are often not a primary source of 

income, but a supplement to other earnings. 

Landowners in these two groups are generally absentees, and in this 
sense they are physically outside the confines of the village proper, though 

* See Chapter 26, Sections 13 and 14, 
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they exercise a formidable influence on its life. Asian villages, it must be 
remembered, are unattractive places, totally lacking in the amenities of life, 
and anyone who has the means to do so will live elsewhere, At the same 
time, as was suggested earlier, there are important reasons why urban resi¬ 
dents-even those who are not conspicuously prosperous - might wi.sh 
to hold a claim to village land. In the absence of a social insurance system, 
land ownership can provide a minimal protection against old age or the 
economic hazards in other occupations. Wealthier urban residents, on the 
other hand, view land as a secure fonn of investment, capable of yielding 
a relatively high return and, more importantly, of providing a hedge 
against inflation. These inducements to land ownership by absentees are, 
of course, reinforced when income from land is not taxed or is taxed much 
less than income from other sources, as in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon.^ 

DiiSEusion of land ownership among absentees tends to be obscured in 
South Asian statistics, partly because absentee landowners who are en¬ 
gaged in other lines of work are not likely to identify themselves as land- 
owners in statistical inquiries, There are also institutional and psychologi¬ 
cal reasons for suppressing such information. This situation explains an 
otherwise puzzling finding of studies restricted to the rural ownership of 
land, namely, that the resident non-cultivating landowners are often a 
class of poor people, The richer owners of land either live in towns or man¬ 
age to conceal their ownership of land behind their activities as merchants, 
professional moneylenders or village officials. 

The third broad category of landowners is made up of those who actu¬ 
ally live in the villages and are classified in most Asian statistics as "owner- 
cultivators,” Within this group furdrer distinctions must be drawn. One 
segment may be described as “peasant landlords,” distinguishable from 
ordinary peasants by the size of their holdings and the manner in which 
these holdings are used. While the peasant landlord has so much land that 
he leases out part of his holding, the ordinary peasant has only enough to 
keep himself and his family busy, though he may also employ a farm 
servant and some casual labor in the peak season. 

We have chosen to subdivide the class of resident landowners in this 
way because the economic interests and behavior patterns of peasant land¬ 
lords differ in many respects from those of ordinary peasants.^ Still an- 

^ Tills situation, it may be noted, creates strong and influential urban pressure.^ 
against land reforms. See Chapter 26, Sections 12,2^ et passim, 

’This scheme of dasslflcation has been inspired by a study of a rice village inTliai- 
landj , a new classification system for land tenure is suggested in which me ‘owner- 
operator’ category of the conventional system is sub-divided,.,, The emphasis of the 
suggested memod of classification lies in the functional aspect of each category. Thus, 
operators who own all the farm land they operate and still nave some more land to rent 
out, an indication that they really have more than enough land for their farm operating 
occupation, are grouped under the landlord-operator category. This group resembles 
the conventional ‘owner-operator’ in that in both the farmers do not rent in any more 
land, but differs from the latter in that they are really land saturated farmers while the 


group of landowners resident in villages should be mentioned in 
passing, though its strength and influence is negligible. Its members, many 
whom are widows, hold small plots tilled by others. 

Ihough land ownership carries with it a status obtainable in few other 
it is frequently impossible to draw a tidy line of demarcation between 
iJie small resident landowner and lesser members of the village hier¬ 
archy. Distinctions between ordinary peasants and sharecroppers are often 
Ijlurred by the effects of subdivision of holdings. Large numbers of South 
y^sian peasants have been forced to take land on crop-share or other forms 
of lease in order to bring their cultivated acreage up to a size sufficient to 
support a family. Similarly, many ordinary peasants and sharecroppers 
bave had to accept wage labor to augment their real incomes as cultivators. 
In nearly all South Asian villages we find, therefore, considerable over¬ 
lapping between various groups in tire village hierarchy. There can be no 
question, however, that the lowest positions in the rural structure are oc¬ 
cupied by those who own no land. Least enviable is the situation of per¬ 
sons who are entirely dependent on others for work as agricultural labor¬ 
ers. At the same time, tenants - and even peasant proprietors with small 
plots — may also be part-time wage laborers.^ 

Duplication of functions is not the only source of difficulty. Prevailing 
institutional arrangements also deny homogeneity to tenants as a group. 
At the present time, the most prevalent form of tenancy arrangement is 
the sharecropping system, under which the tenant obtains access to land 
provided that a specified proportion of the crop - usually in the range of 
50 percent — is delivered in kind to the landowner. Although of lesser sig¬ 
nificance, some leasing of land against cash rentals is practiced in parts of 
the region. The most conspicuous variation on these an'angements is the 
"privileged tenant” system in parts of India and Pakistan, As noted in 
Section 2, British colonial policy conferred on so-called occupancy ten¬ 
ants” two privileges not enjoyed by other types of tenants: heritable rights 
to the occupation of land and rental payments that could not be raised, 

It would be of great interest to know the numerical strength of each of 
the main social groups composing the population that draws its living from 


latter may or may not be land saturated, Generally speaking, therefore, the new land¬ 
lord-operator group are economically more secure than the conventional owner-operato 
group ” (Kamol O^d Janlekha, A Study of the Economy of a Me Growmg »» 
CenfW Thailand, Thailand. Government of. Ministry of Agriculture, Bangkok, 1955, 

^ ^ The Indian Agricultural Labour Enquiry of 1950-51 found that of the agncultural 
laborers (defined as those who obtained at least 50 per cent of their 
labor in agriculture), no less than one-half were ciiltivatng some land as ownere or as 
tenants; tte tenants were mostly sharecroppers. See India. ^^106^ 

of Labour, Agricultural Wages in India (First Agricultural Labour Enquiry), Delhi. 

1952. 
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agriculture. Unfortunately, an accurate statistical picture cannot be pro¬ 
duced for any South Asian country. The overlapping in functions is, of 
course, a serious obstacle to systematic statistical presentation. But the 
fact that rigorous inquiries - even those obliged to improvise somewhat 
ai’bitrary conceptual categories - have not been sponsored officially must 
he partly ascribed to the vested interests in concealment among the upper 
strata, both in rural and in urban areas. 

This is evidenced by the disinclination of the authorities, not only in 
colonial times but also after independence, to risk the stirrings for agrarian 
reform that release of such information might invite.^ But whatever the 
reasons, the numerical strength of the various social groups in the village, 
and the area of land each commands, may well be said to be among the 
best guarded secrets of the South Asian economies. 

Highly imperfect data produced in censuses and sample surveys do, 
however, indicate some general orders of magnitude. Broadly speaking, 
tliose who do some work as agricultural laborers usually account for at 
least a third of the rural population.^ In Buima, where the farms are rela¬ 
tively large, they account for as much as 40 percent of the rural popula¬ 
tion. Tlie figures in Table 22-2 for India, though unreliable for reasons 
mentioned above, maybe suggestive of geographical variations. 

The relative position of other groups in the rural hierarchy is even more 
difficult to identify statistically. In the case of those who own no land, this 
is partly because of the overlap in activities of tenants and agricultural 
laborers. It might have been expected that statistical analysis of the various 
groups among landowners would be more straightforward, but these data 
are, in fact, even less satisfactory. 

The division of the village population into the basic categories described 
is more than a mere occupational grouping. It also delineates a social hier- 

‘ This i.s not to sugpst that a completely accurate determination of landholding,s 
would be easy to establish, given the will to do so. An Indian researcher who attempted 
to collect data on landholdings in the district of Aligarh has pointed to some of the diffi¬ 
culties; 

“The survey convinced me that it is not possible for any outside surveyor to form a 
correct idea about landholding,? for himself because an outsider is looked upon by vil¬ 
lagers with suspicious eyes and they tahe him as a person not interested in their welfare 
and capable of bringing some unforeseen harm. For example, most of the villager.? en¬ 
quired whether I would reveal all the information to the Government (and get their 
lands taken away!). Even the help of Lekhpak and Deputy Collectors, who command 
so much influence in the villages, was of no good. On the other hand, it complicated 
the matters as suspicion was converted into conviction,” (S, S, Gupta, "A Study of 
Landholdings in the District of Aligarh,” The Indian Journal of Economics, Vol, XXX, 
April, 1960, p. 361.) 

“ Ayerainder of the ambiguities in defining the group of agricultural laborers is ap¬ 
propriate. The generalizations above should be understood as referring to tbo.se who 
perform some agriculhiral work in the employ of others, even if they also derive part 
of their income from other sources. For a further discussion of these conceptual per¬ 
plexities and the absence of consistent definitions in the inquiries undertaken, see Ap¬ 
pendix 16. 
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Table 22-2 

SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN INDIAN AGRICULTURE 



West 

India 

East 

India 

South 

India 

Total 

India 


Percent of total agricultural families 

Peasant landlords 

14 

9 

8 

10 

Other peasants 

56 

59 

29 

52 

Agricultural workers 

30 

32 

63 

38 


Land area belonging to each group as 



percent of total area 


Absentee landlords 

16 

13 

4 

13 

Peasant landlords 

23 

22 

32 

24 

Other peasants 

59 

55-60 

56 

58 

Agricultural workers 

2 

5-10 

8 

5 


Sources; India, Government of. The Cabinet Secretariat, National Sample Survey No, 
10, First Report on Land Holdings, Rural Sector, New Delhi, 1958, and Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Enciuiry, Vol. I, Ministry of Labour, New Delhi, 1955. 


archy. The scale of values determining social ranking in rural South Asia 
continues to be a pre-capitalist one. To own land is the highest mark of 
social esteem; to perform manual labor, the lowest. Considerable social 
status is attached to supervisory work, but the prestige enjoyed by people 
who abstain from work altogether is greater. The relative esteem in which 
supervisory work is held is one side of the coin; its obverse is a contempt 
for people who perform manual work under supervision. The status of 
hired workers is substantially below that of persons who perform manual 
work on their own account, while landlords and those peasants who pos¬ 
sess land but do not themselves till it enjoy the highest prestige, not only 
among their fellows but also with officials.^ Small peasants also own land, 
but the fact that they do much of their own work debars them from the 
high social status enjoyed by other landowners. 

Sharecroppers and workers who own no land are, of course, held in low 
esteem, both because they are landless and because they work with their 
hands. But there is an important difference between the two lowest groups 
on the social ladder. The sharecropper works for himself; he is directly 

* The Pakistm Land Reforms Commission writes; “Tlie status of a man on land rad 
his right to the use of land also defines his social status in the society. The ownership 
of land has accordingly come to be regarded as a symbol of prestige, its management as 
an instrument of power and its possession as a security against want. Th^e special at¬ 
tributes of land invest its owner with a privileged position in the rillage. Those who do 
not own land are relegated to a socially inferior position with all the disabilities of that 
position.” (Pakistan, Government of, The Report of the Land Reforms Commission 
for West Pakistan, Lahore, Karachi, 1959* p. 14.) 
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supervised by no one, though his landlord may protest if cultivation is 
neglected or badly conducted, The laborer, on the other hand, combines 
the low status associated with landlessness and the performance of manual 
labor with the thud and most degrading stigma - that of doing manual 
work under the regular supervision and control of another person.^ 

The pronounced difference between the social status of sharecroppers 
on the one hand and of landless workers on the other should not, however, 
be identified with a corresponding difference in economic status. The 
worker does not necessarily earn less than a sharecropper; on the contrary, 

‘See, e.g., Boeke, Economics and Economic Policy in pud Societies, p. S8: "The 
share-cropper retains his independence as a workman and does not sink in the social 
scale by becoming a wage earner but continues to share the risk of the enterprise.” 

About India, Ramkrisnna Mukherjee saysi .. as a share-cropper the peasant still 
remained a grihastha or husbandman, and therefore socially he ranked in the same or 
nearly the same level as that of a ryot (i.e,, a settled peasant.,. ) who is a true hus¬ 
bandman. He would not, therefore, be considered to Delong to the group of Kisans or 
agricultural labourers, a group which is socially placed lower than the former.” (Muk¬ 
herjee, The Dynamics of a Rural Society, p, 50.) 

N. D, Wijesekera, commenting on {lie difficulties of recruiting Singhalese workers 
for the new plantations, writes: “The social organisation of the Simialese peasantry was 
totally opposed in spirit and function to the capitalist system as contemplated by the 
early planters of the Island. The labourer of today is primarily an independent small 
holder who has been virtually ejected from his ancestral property. Those who still po.s- 
sess a fragment of the land work it and live on it, However, his sense of ownership is 
present at all times, No free men worked for hire. That was the duty of slaves.” (N, D. 
Wijesekera, The People of Ceylon, M. D. Gunasena & Co. Ltd,, Colombo, 1949, p. 
182 .) 

An American reader might understand the South Aslan situation better if he con¬ 
templates the effects of Negro slavery and its aftermath in the South upon popular at¬ 
titudes toward work. He can take his .starting point from some reflections by Alexis de 
Tocqueville: 

“The population of Kentucky increases, but its prosperity is stationary. The only 
reason that one can give for this difference is that slavery reigns in Kentucky, but not 
in Ohio. There work is a disgrace, here it is honourable. There, there is idleness, here 
endless activity," (Alexis de Tocqueville, Joumey to America, Mayer ed., Faber and 
Faber Ltd., London, 1959, p, 97.) 

"Another very remarkable thing in Ohio is this: Ohio is perhaps the State of the 
Union in which it is easiest to see, in a striking way and close up, the effects of .slavery 
and of liberty on the social state of a people, The State of Ohio is separated from Ken¬ 
tucky just by one river; on either side of it the soil is equally fertile, and the situation 
equally favourable, and yet everything is different, Here a population devoured by 
feverish activity, trying every means to make its fortune; the population .seems poor in 
look at, for they work with their hands, but that work is the source of riches, There are 
people who make others work for them and show little compassion, a people without 
enerw, mettle or the spirit of enterprise. On one side of the stream, work is honoured 
and leads to all else, on the other it is despised as the mark of servitude. Those who 
are forced to work to live, cross over into Ohio where they can make money without 
disgrace,” (Ibid., p, 263.) 

‘ So nothing shows more clearly than the comparison I have just made, that human 
prosperity depends much more on the institutions and the will of man than on the ex¬ 
ternal circumstances that surround him. Man is not made for slavery; that truth is per- 
haps even better proved by the master than by the slave.” (Ibid., p. 261) 

Slavery makes work a dishonour; it makes the whole white race a leisured class for 
whom money loses a part of its value,” ( Ibid., p, 269,) 
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in districts where labor is scarce, the earnings of hired workers may exceed 
those of tlie average sharecropper. This is precisely because the lower so¬ 
cial esteem attached to wage employment may make it necessary to offer 
somewhat higher economic rewards in order to attract hired laborers in 
sufficient numbers. By the same token, sharecroppers may wish to retain 
some stake in a plot of ground, even at a sacrifice in current income. But 
social factors alone do not always account for this choice. Sharecroppers 
may also be reluctant to shift their status because they are aware that those 
who are laborers exclusively are least favorably situated to benefit from 
any possible land reforms. 

Within the other occupational groups, social rank and economic position 
may also diverge. If the economic differential is large - as, for instance, 
between a very poor non-cultivating landowner and a very prosperous 
tenant - the richer may be held in greater social esteem, of course, than 
the poorer, even though the latter owns land. But die greatest complica¬ 
tions to the hierarchical order are added by the Indian caste system, one 
effect of which is to bar a high correlation between changes in economic 
status and changes in social rank. When a peasant loses his land, for ex¬ 
ample, he continues to belong to a cultivating caste, though he may no 
longer be an independent farmer. 


Tlie relationship between caste and occupational groups and income 
levels in India has been much discussed. It would be an over-simplification 
to consider the group of owner-cultivators and privileged tenants in India 
as identical with the “cultivating castes” and the highest castes, or to re¬ 
gard sharecroppers and agricultural laborers as identical with tlie low 
castes or with tribal groups outside the caste system. Many members of 
the highest caste failed to establish their claims to status as privileged 
tenants or were later evicted by legal or illegal means,^ and in some parts 
of India a considerable share of the land is held by low-caste or tribal 
people,® Nevertheless, various studies of Indian village life show a very 
high correlation between caste ranking and superior and inferior rights to 
land. This is also borne out by national statistics.® 


‘ See Mukherjee, The Dynamics of a Rural Society, p, 100. See Chapter 26, Sections 
13-14 ancU6-l7. 

” This, of course, is particularly true in tlie large districts mainly inliahited by tribal 


puupic. 

“ The following description from a study of a village in India’s Tanjore is one 
example among many: ‘ Tanjore village people divide the many castes of Hindus into 
three sub-divisions: Brahman, non-Brahman and Adi Dravida ( original Dravidians, 
sometimes called Harijans, most of whom were once serfs of the soil). The stacture ot 
a mirasi village varies according to whether it is a ‘Brahman or a nomBrahman vil¬ 
lage, In the ‘Brahman’ village land is owned by die several families of a Brahman street 
(aeraharam). Some of this land is leased in small amounts on an annual tenure to land- 
to families of one or more non-Brahman streets, usually of the “lower non-Brahman 
castes of Aharabadiyas, Padayachhis, Konar, Muppanar or Vanmyar. Other land, re- 
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In some cases, difierences between social rank and economic position 
emerge clearly within the caste system. Thus some Brahman people are by 
religious custom prevented from plowing and they often interpret this very 
broadly as an indictment of all manual agricultural work. For that reason, 
some of the very poor among them lease their tiny bits of land to share¬ 
croppers or have the work performed by farm servants.^ Through such 
strict observance of caste proscriptions, they are likely to sink still deeper 
into poverty, but this demonstration of orthodoxy may enhance the esteem 
in which they are held by tlie village people, 

Generally speaking, each person is born into his place in the village 
hierarchy, but everywhere in South Asia - even in India - there are pos¬ 
sibilities for movement, both upward and downward, on the social ladder. 
Social mobility has tended to be concentrated in the peasant and peasant 
landlord groups. Landless sharecroppers and workers hardly ever rise into 
tlie higher groups unless land is granted to them by the government, and 
even hesitant steps in this direction are likely to be fiercely resisted.® The 
relationship between the price of land and the average earnings of share¬ 
croppers and workers - as also the lack of incentives (which will be com¬ 
mented on in the next Section and in Chapter 26) ~ virtually precludes 
their becoming landowners through their own efforts. In the unusual case 
when an Indian sharecropper or laborer does acquire land of his own, he is 
likely to encounter difficulties in winning acceptance on an equal footing 
by high-caste people, despite his advance in economic status.® 

tained by the landlords (who are called mirasdars), is cultivated directly by labourer.s 
from an Adi Dravida sfreet situated at some distance from the rest of the village. In 
the ‘non-Brahman’ village, the land is owned by joint families of a street of non-Brah- 
raans, usually one of the ‘higher’ non-Brahman castes of Vellalar or Kallar. Some land 
may then be leased to other ‘lower-caste’ non-Bralimans, or more frequently cultivated 
directly with the aid of Adi Dravida servants." (Kathleen Gough, “The Social Structure 
of a Tanjore Village,” India’s Villages, Development Department of West Benffal, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1955, p. 82.] ^ 

In tile colonial period, the Indian censuses reported on both occupation and caste. 
In more recent censuses, no infoimation on caste has been collected. 

^ ‘‘In the village of Agavamangudi, for example, there are 400 mirasdars. About ten 
per cent of them cultivate their land directly, which means through hired labour, while 
the remaining 90 per cent lease it out to tenants. Many tenants also do not work them¬ 
selves. The pattern is repeated in every village. 

Not that these ‘genuemen’ farmers are masters of extensive estates. In Agavaman- 
^di, tile. 400 jniTasuUTS own in all 600 acres of cultivated land, and only five or six of 
them possess as much as ten acres each. In the whole district of Tanjore, out of a total 
of 574.998 landowners, only 255 possess 100 acres or more; 504,620 have no more than 
three acres; and of these, 401,742 mirasdars own one acre and less. There is a three- 
tiered stracture of rural society with the landowner at the apex, under him the tenant 
and, finally, an army of landless labourers at the base - in an area that has been untler 
ruotwari, that is, a system of peasant proprietorship, since 1804.” (Nair, Blossoms in 
the D«si,pp, 27-28.) 

Chapter 26, Sections 13-15 and 18. 

’Cf. the following observations from the study of a village near Hyderabad: "Ac¬ 
quisition of land would very materially affect the social position even of a person of 
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The main factors tbat push people down the social ladder have already 
been described. Usually the process is a gradual one. The peasant who 
loses his land may have a pair of bullocks and some working capital. If he 
does, he can take a plot on a share-rental or even a cash rental basis by vir¬ 
tue of social connections with the landowning groups. But later on, crop 
failure may force him to sell his bullocks and to earn his living as a casual 
laborer, He may even sink down into the group of more or less bonded la¬ 
borers who work as farm servants for their creditors. 

Intuitively, it might be thought that the differences in status and circum¬ 
stances of the various components of the rural hierarchy would produce a 
tense, highly charged atmosphere susceptible to dramatic and perhaps 
violent change. There have indeed been bloody uprisings, particularly in 
the immediate post-independence years when, in some South Asian coun¬ 
tries, tire landless svere tempted to take the law into their own hands. In 
the main, however, the village structure has tended to display a high, in¬ 
deed remarkable, degree of stability,^ 

Tliis is partly explained by the fact that a social environment in which 
high status is accorded to abstinence from physical work encourages ad¬ 
justments by the more privileged strata to relieve at least the direct distress 
of the dispossessed. Thus landowners are receptive to absorbing at least 
part of the landless lower strata as sharecroppers or as agricultural labor¬ 
ers.® Leasing out land for sharecropping offers particular attractions to the 


humble birth, and if he does not behave tactlessly it would greatly enhance his prestige. 
An untouchable Mala peasant is now counted among the innuential counsels. He is still 
an. untouchable and would continue to remain one, but in village matters nis voi^ is 
now more effective. He insists on being regarded as low and humble, and never offers 
his opinion unless it is specifically sought, and never fails to behave conectly towards 
the superior castes. 'Tlirough this he earns the respect and admiration of the whole com¬ 
munity. Again, those who are well-off and own land, are never forced to do free menial 
work like me other poorer ineinbers of their caste.” (S. C. Dube, Indian Village, Bout- 
ledge & KeganPaul, London, 1955, p. 112.) 

^ Chapter 26, Section 12. 

“ A special case of this ameliorative adjustment occurs in India. As Kusum Nair has 


“It is pure obscurantism again which in Bihar, as in most parts of India, conhnues to 
prohibit certain upper ca.ste Hindus from touching the plough, though these communi¬ 
ties are full-time agriculturists and often ow, except in predominantly tnbal regions, 
most of the best cultivated land. This has serious economic repercussions. 

“In the village of Dhobgama, in Darbhanga district, for example, there are several 
Brahmin landowners. Although in most cases their land holdings are small every one 
of them has given some land to a Horijan, to build his house on and to culbvate it on 

we cannot plough. To bind the Harito to ourselves we give 
Then they have to work lor us exclusively, and only when we 
work elsewhere. Otherwise, what would we do ff 

remain unplougbed.’ If the landowner s property is suffioiently large, then the labourer s 
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landlord. Not only does it permit him to collect a rent without any effort 
on his part, but it frees him from the tedious chores of supervising a hired 
labor force. 

Nor is another member of the village scene - commonly considered an 
"exploiter” by outsiders - always an unpopular figure. Although the mon¬ 
eylender, when a member of a non-indigenous ethnic group, may be — 
and often has been - the target of violent passions, the functions he per¬ 
forms are welcome. Debtors may harbor grievances about his terms, but he 
provides services that alternative credit institutions offering more favorable 
conditions have not been prepared to duplicate, particularly for the land¬ 
less.^ 

While diere are thus bonds within the system that tend to give most of 
its members some stake in the status quo, they alone are not sufficient to 
dampen tire explosive potential latent in the rural structure. The relative 
stability of the rural scene must also be understood as an equilibrium re¬ 
sulting from tire interplay of diverse interests within the complex rural 
hierarchy - a situation that makes it difficult to mobilize massive support 
for change. This is most clearly apparent in the schisms dividing those who 
might otherwise be thought to share a common set of interests. Among 
landowners, for example, the interests of better-off cultivators in the peas¬ 
ant landlord group diverge from those of ordinary peasant cultivators. The 
latter are often dependent on the former both for the lease of additional 
land and for credit. These groups thus have quite different stakes in the 
level of rents and of interest rates, 

Various segments of the village population also are divided over the 
level of agricultural prices. Peasant landlords, who supply a considerable 
share of the marketable output in many parts of South Asia, have obvious 
reasons for supporting high prices for farm products. Small peasants and 
sharecroppers, on the other hand, offer little for sale and may even need to 
buy supplementary food toward the end of the crop season, Their interest 
in high food prices is thus less pronounced, and in some cases they may be 
totally insulated from the market and indifferent to changes in naai'keting 
conditions. Landless laborers, since they are often obliged to buy much of 
their food requirements, stand to benefit more from low than from high 
agricultural prices.® 

Nor is there unity of interest among those without land, The fact that 
many in the lower sti'ata of the social order perform more than one eco- 

whole family is tied down to working for Mm. If not, then some of its members can 
work for others. 

Horiians in this way ~ it varies between two to eight kuttas [one 

t . iff I" "ot leaving the landowner in 

the lurch at the crucial time of ploughing,” (Nair, Blossoms in the Bust, pp. 90—91.) 

‘ Chapter 26, Section 18, 

’ Concerning the role of agricultural prices, see Chapter 26, Section 4, 
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nomic function further clouds the major issues. Both tenants without kad 
of their own and landless laborers are affected by wage scales for agricul¬ 
tural workers, though it must be stressed that their interest cannot be 
stated unambiguously, Persons in this segment of the rural hierarchy mav 
be, and often are, both buyers and sellers of hired labor. In some cast's, the 
same person is a participant in both kinds of transaction. Even when this 
does not occur, the potential homogeneity of the landless on economic 
issues is fractionated by the fact that some tenants take part-time work in 
order to supplement the meager income they can win from a tiny plot of 
ground while otliers hire agricultural laborers, at least for certain tasks. 

These cleavages in the agrarian structure are even more strikingly re¬ 
vealed when questions of agrarian reform, rather than the day-to-day issues 
of agricultural policy, are under discussion. From what ha.s been said 
above, it is clear that tire position of peasant landlords with respect to rent 
conti-ol and to the legal protection of tenants’ security is quite different 
from that of ordinary peasants and sharecroppers. Landless workers, of 
course, are largely detached from these concerns. For them, land reforni 
has no meaning unless it redistributes land to the workers. On this point, 
however, their interests clash not only with those of the non-cultivating 
landlords and peasant landlords but also with those of ordinary peasants 
and sharecroppers who want land redistribution to favor existing small 
cultivators. Even peasants whose holdings are so small that they ned have 
no fears of expropriation from land redistribution join forces with those 
opposing reform proposals that would confer land on agricultural wtakw. 
Often they hire some workers in the busy season and such a leffistrihutiaB 
would tend to push up wages. The same consideration weighs even more 
heavily with larger employers of agricultural labor.^ But non-econranfo 
factors also tend to unite all other members of the village hicwdiy in 
sition to ambitions of landless workers to acquire land of their own. In Indfo 
and Pakistan particularly, all but the lowest strata can make common cause 
in obstructing the achievement of status and dignity by the dispossessetk® 
for such efforts are typically regarded as scandalous violations taste 
rulcs*^ 

The South Asian tillage is thus like a complex mokmdi mmg wkwf 


^ It mav be noted in passing that this factor partly expte why 
rrotentSlv tiUable privLly owned land can still he found in the vicWty of 
There is ome evideLe suggesting that larger landowners are aware M m ewa*® 
m the 4 leal to an upward pressure on wyanda^ 

restriction has been noted, for example, by Dube, Indian VU^e, pp, 74 ft. 

»One of the conspicuous exceptions is the idealistic Bhoodan movement to 
une or tne conspu-uuus However, even when a»i«' 

its offshoot in Gramdan (see Chapter fit 

the inherited prejudices of the caste system. 

“ Chapter 26, Section 18 et 'passim. 





iiik] cortiun retunis can lia darivt? any bem'flt from an iiilcnisifioalion 
of proclnction reijiuring unytlung Ixyoiul liis own Ifil)or,' Anil oven wlien 
hii "invt’sls” iulditional labor input in projocls tlmt raiso output-say in 

Ininding or torracing. Ik; will lio aware that, in the biist of oircumstances, 

half of the gain will be a free gift to his landlord, and in the event of an 
unfavorable monsoon, all or most of his extra effort will have In'cn eom- 
pletely wasted, Moreover, be may be d(;terred by an awareness tliat the 
provi.sion of a pia'mani'nt iniprovemimt to the land might inerease his vnl- 
norahility to evietion in favor of a new tenant from whom tin? landlord 
could claim a higher crop share. It is thus not irrational for a .sburccropper 
to spi'Kid his ellorts as widel)' as possible, eitlier by reuling more land if 
he can do so or by accepting wage ciiiploytncnt to snpplcincnt bis income, 
in lieu of intensifying cultivation on his present plot. 

It is more dilfieidt to genw'ali/e ahont lenaney arrangenients other than 
the erop'sliare .system, liet'anse they .sliow such large loeal variations, In 
cases when' tht‘ alisolntc uinoinil of thi^ rent, la; it in kind or in cash, i.s 
fixed for a imniher of years, the tenant has more to gain by making im« 
provement.s. Ibit livcn when long-term ngreemenis exist forimdly, it is not 
niwisual for their etuiditions to be eirwimventisl; there is Ibiis always a 
p{),s,sil)ility tliat any iniprovemeiil in (be tenant's eeoriomie situation will be 
followed hy an upward revision in (lie rent, eitlier immediately or when 
the contract expires, Unless eoiitrnets are for tlie long term and there i.s ef- 
feetive legal .security of tmnire witli rights of eornpensaliou for improve¬ 
ments, systems nf fixed rent can have jn.sl as serious disineimtive effects on 
invtvslrnent and improvement as does sharecropping. 

In another respet!t. the system of .shareernpjiing is definitely a greater 
ohstaele to improvi’inent than are system,s of fixed rent, In most eoiintries, 
l)ut not in all, the .share-reiil is eonsiderahly higher than the casli rent.® Ab 

‘It Is a .s(‘rii)iis (li'lcrretit tn tlii^ liitroduclinii nf tlmiltlt'-frojiping dwt liiiiillnnb claim 
their .sliarc also nf llic .sccntid crop, ns they usually dn, On the nthcr hiiinb iiiicc (Iimtiln- 
CToppiriE fnis hiH'Offle ciistotimry, llu! higher tntiil rent coijim'ls the sfiarcinippr tn con- 
timic taking twn liaivests per year, Tlic mnt'css is deserihed hy T, li. Wibnii, an aiillitir' 
ity on Midiiyan agriintlture: ''.Some nf tlu? marc generous laridlnrds allnsc their tnmtit.s 
to plant a second iTop witlirmt charging a .second rent, lint lliis applies to mdy five pr¬ 
eant of tlifi tenanted land at present— The .second stage begins when the practice bfr 
conies enstninary in the area, I.amllords tliaii claim a slijirii in llie iiicrciiM'd return..,. 
In the final .stage, the Iniallonl cinnhines the two rents togcilier, sit that the hnid is Iiir«i 
hy the year. This means that tin* Itiiidhiid is euiifirmed in his higher r.itc nf return ami 
tliR tenant in his higher eosls. The original iiu'eiilive of extra profit to the farmer is 
replaced to some extent by the coiripnlslon of meellug higlter costs, 'this tnmliincd rent 
however ensures that land which is capahlt* of growing two crops iiimiinllv in fact docs 
.so, .since only farmers who are pre|)urcd to plant a senmtl crop will he in « misilirm to 
my the higher rents to ohiain (lie land," (T. B, Wilson, Ministry of .Agriculture, The 
mmiirnks of hdl Fmdiwliim !n NiirlJi Mukijit, Kutdii Lumpur, [tp, .12 T(.) 

"As a study of conditions in Malayn points out, however, the fiurgniniug |UrtHic«i of 
the tenants can he so weak that a change from crop rent In cash rent may imply a rise. 
(International Biinlf, Eoffliofflie Dciwlopmen/ff/Mfllfli/fl, p. 
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though direct comparison,s are difficult because of seasonal variations, it is 
not unusual for the share-rent to be twice as high as the cash rent, and it 
may be higher still. The .sharecropper is likely to invest less in the land, as 
compared with the tenant on cash rent, because he has both less incentive 
and le.ss ability to do so. Nevertheless, sharecropping, as opposed to cash 
rental, retains one feature recommending it to many tenants ~ namely, that 
it eases the burden of rental payments in years of poor harvests. 

A further deterrent to advances in agricultural productivity and to the in- 
ten,siflcation, of land use is to he found in the quasi-capitalist mentality of 
the typical landowner. In the main, he is content with whatever his holdings 
produce, and disinclined to attempt to improve their yield. His negative 
attitude toward work, even of a supervisory kind, means that he prefers to 
lease his land to .sharecroppers or other tenants rather than to cultivate it 
wdtb hired labor. If he operated with hired hands he would have to super¬ 
vise their activities or at least pay closer attention to the accounts of his 
managers'. This passive attitude also means that most landowners are in- 
clifforcmt to making capital available for agricultural improvements, even 
when they are wealthy themselves and have ample resources to do so. 
Their receipt.s from rents and crop-shares are already satisfactory, 

By the same token, the trend toward transfers of land from the weaker 
to the economically stronger fails generally to advance investment in South 
Asian agriculture. Where such transfers have occurred in Western coun- 
Ido.s — for example, in the 1930’s when mass defaults among tillers placed 
their land in the hands of urban businessmen and wealthy farmers-the 
now owners were able to invc.st more heavily in agricultural modernization 
tlmn wore the former owners, In South Asia, by contrast, transfer of land 
to a non-agricultural owner or to a peasant landlord has usually passed its 
tillage to a sharecropper who has less inducement and no greater ability 
to imclcrtake improvements than the former owner had, while the new 

title-holder himself remains aloof,^ , 

At tho same time, the social status system within the traditional agricul¬ 
tural hierarchy has impeded intensification of agriculture through the effi¬ 
cient application of wage labor. On tlie one hand, the employer is loath to 
enforce strict standards of work performance;, on the other, the stigma at¬ 
tached to working for others has magnified the difficulty in 
ployecs. Some persons prefer semi-starvation on a.tmy plot of rented land 

1(, Ilngher real income obtainable from wage " 

tent the loss in status involved in wage earning is mitigated if the work is 
out* tho UOHVO village, Hus village, who are forced to aell 


i, I, ..^0*0.1 that 1. pateM 

sitism," (Andrus and Mohammed, Economi/ of Pofcton, p. lei,} 
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tluur .sw'vitt's iiiiiy inovti lo the city or to otlior ritral localities wlicrc their 
kill lire sliiolthicl from liu'ir disgrace, even llunigli demuiid for ugrioiiltiiral 
workers at home is unsatisfied,' 

Altlunigh they cannot wholly e.scape eonlaminalion from the utmosphere 
of “para,sitisin;'small peasant proprietors take tlie problem of agrienltnra! 
improvement mon' seriously than do otlier nienibers of the village hiiT- 
arehy, And nineh of vvliat advance tliere has been in productivity in .Sonlli 
Asian agriculture has lieen restricted to that section. Aftim what is said to 
he a "detailed analy.sis;' a IIN-FAO-IIX) repovl covering all regions in 
India conclude,s that: 

The scale of expenditure on improvement ot o\viier*cn!tivated lands was very 
mueh higher tliim of the tenaiit-enlth'ated lands even after the e.speiiditme on 
them by liotli the landlords and the tenants is taken into aeeotiiil, Hmadly s|)eak ■ 
iiig, the per acre expeiidilnre by landowners on leased-out-laiids was only alinnt 
i)iiC"ti!iitIi and the per acre e.xpendilnre on tlie.se lands by the tenants was tinly 
aliout oned'oui'lli (i,e„ the two eomhiiied totalled uhoiil oiie-lliiid) when eitin- 
pared with dm expeiidilnre ou the owiier-eiillivaled lands,- 

Ibit the ability of small peasant proprietors to increase output Irmii their 
land luiaided is often limited. Even when ri'soiirces are availahle, or eaii 
lie made so, other aspects of their p(i.sition impede sueeessfid implemenlu^ 
tion of certain important measures for agrieiilliiral improvmiumt, iMxeessivt* 
fraginentatioii, for example, may destroy the feasibility of irrigation; iiml 
llie a,s.s’imilatioii of new teehnit|iies and iinpleiiimils is made mueh more 
difficult when small and scattered holdings multiply the exertion involved 
in applying fertili/er,s or in moving tools ahoiit. 

In coinhiiiation, all of these factors have tended to .stifle ineentives for 
improvement in agrieiilliiral clficieiuiy and productivity. They have fus^ 
tered an environment in which rent-reccivers tap the .surplus from agrieiib 
ture without providing the resonrce.s that would make ]i(Jssih!e an iiiereiisi' 
in that surplus. Tliey have disemiriigwl the intensification of enUivutinn 
that might have lieeri iiccomplisluid witli the labor resourees at lumd, I'vcn 
without inerea,s(‘,s in the .supplies of cooperating factor.s. And they have 
induced an uneconomic distrilnition of labor input over holdings of varying 

*‘Tn Ills own villiigo be [ibe Javanese peasunt] litis social rfawnis to lie ilisitielitie»i 
to perform wage lalionrbei'!«i.se it retluw'.H Ids sluliis anil makes liini lose liie free ilis- 
posiil of liLs liiliour power, In the village itie .statii.s of a wage lafioiirer is a Imv one. Tfn- 
traditinniil rule, however, obtains only within the village eommuiiily. 1'lierefore llu- vil¬ 
lager will not lose his status if ho .sees to it that he earns lii.s wages ontsicle the eono 
manal border,s, In India it even lmpj)eti,s that people from village A go tn village B thue 
to work in wage service and people from B go to A for the .same purpose." (Bis-le, 
Economics aidEconomic Policy in Dual SoMks, p, 13B.) 

"United Natiotts, Proffcss in Land Refnrtn, Third Report (prepared jointly hy iIm* 
.Secretariats of the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture (Irgiiiii/atioii of the 
United Nations, and the Intematinnal Lalior Organization), New York, 11163, [i. *14. 
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size - as is apparent in the fact that labor-intensive cultivation is prac¬ 
ticed on some small uneconomic holdings at the same time that extensive 
cultivation takes place on the larger holdings. 

This situation cannot be understood in isolation from the contrasts in 
social status attached to various economic roles. Small peasants and tenants 
cling to their tiny plots even when higher income options from wage em¬ 
ployment are available. Meanwhile, land held in larger units may be un¬ 
derutilized because the supply of manpower to work it is restricted by 
considerations of prestige. These pressures, in turn, push up both crop- 
rents and wage rates, making it economically more attractive for the peas¬ 
ant landlord to lease out land than to attempt its cultivation with hired 
labor. These factors, in combination, have the further effect of placing an 
artificially low ceiling on levels of investment and output. 

The institutional structure in agriculture also imposes severe restraints 
on the extent to which significant improvements can he effected through 
the use of price policies, either by subsidizing inputs or by providing high 
guaranteed prieexs for outputs. The impact of these policy instruments can¬ 
not lie felt forcefully by producers whose links with a market are of minor 
consequence, As already noted, the mass of South Asian cultivators - apart 
from those engaged in the production of export crops ~ are far from fully 
immersed in the exchange economy. Attempts to improve their productive 
perfomiance and to raise labor utilization by means of price policies alone 
cannot he very .successful,' 

(Considering the deterrents to effective utilization of labor and to intensi¬ 
fication of agricultural production noted in this section, it is perhaps re¬ 
markable that the performance of South Asia’s traditional agnculturahsts 
is no worse than it is. After all, there have been conspicuous cases m which 
indigenous agriculturalists quickly adapted to new opportunities for im¬ 
proving their economic condition when fresh market outlets opened up. 
iTiis response was notable in the initial assimilation of certain plantation- 
type ca,sli crops and in the expansion of rice production for export 

‘’mite healthy aee.on*atte ol the vigor of eeoaomic teente 

ar^Uo<lmorecUh»--.«W-f“'“ 

to them were generally small peasant proprietors or laborers t™s 

toed into a *h»ectopp.ng tenant 

network of economic incentives. The latter pattern, 

not he readily reversed. 


1 Chapter 26, Section 4. 
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Problems of Labor Utilization 

II 

Traditional Agriculture and the Components 
of Labor Utilization 

In Part I, we have attempted to lay bare tire institutional characteristics 
of economic significance in South Asia’s traditional agriculture and to show 
the profound contrast between conditions in this region and those typical 
in Western economies, Against this background, it is possible to appreciate 
more fully the inadequacy of the modern approach to the utilization of 
labor. In Part II, we shall consider the influence of the institutional struc¬ 
ture in traditional agriculture on the three behavioristically defined varia¬ 
bles tliat we consider to be central to our alternative approach — partici¬ 
pation ratios, the duration of work, and the intensity or efficiency of work, 

As we shall discover, much that is relevant to a systematic analysis of 
South Asian agriculture in these terms, remains unknown - a state of affairs 
not unrelated to the fact that the data collected have been molded in large 
part by concepts totally unrelated to social reality. It is therefore obvious 
that a thoroughly systematic ti'eatmeiit of these variables is not yet po.ssible. 
Where there are no relevant data to guide us, we shall be obliged to fall 
back on what Marshall once described as “staple general rea,sonings.” A 
main purpose of our analysis is to stress the need for intensive behavioral 
and institutional research and to attempt to fonnulate hypotheses for .such 
research. 

As a first approximation, we shall consider individually some of the fac¬ 
tors influencing the values of each of the three components of labor utiliza¬ 
tion. This method should not, however, distract attention from the fact that 
all three variables are closely connected, 

7 Farticipation Ratios 

As is already clear from the discussion in Part I, the social and institu¬ 
tional environment of traditional agriculture places a high premium on 
abstention from productive work. Those who are relatively well off eco¬ 
nomically- as well as many who are not - abstain from making a useful 
contabution to agricultural output. This pattern is apparent in the be¬ 
havior of large landowners who withdraw from the village completely of 
peasant landlords who lease part or aU of their land to tenants, of some 
tenants who sublet to others, and of members of certain hereditary and 
caste groups who resist manual work and lease out their own properties 
however tiny they may be. In varying degree, a negative attitude toward 
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work has affected all members of the rural population.^ This climate of 
institutions and attitudes clearly has a formidable influence on participa¬ 
tion ratios by depressing them far below their potential. At the same time, 
an economic environment in which the rewards from labor and tire costs 
of leisure are low tends to prop up social institutions and attitudes that 
obstruct a more satisfactory utilization of labor. 

Ideally, we should like to measure the shortfall in work participation 
through detailed statistical calculations of actual participation in work by 
persons in the working age groups. Unfortunately, such an undertaking is 
at present impossible. Some countries - for example, Indonesia and South 
Vietnam - have only the foggiest notion of the size of their population, to 
say nothing of its age and sex composition. In others, population data, 
though far from perfect, are more satisfactory, but are in a form that makes 
it impossible to isolate the age structure of die rural population from the 
aggregate. Only for India is it possible to make even a crude age distribu¬ 
tion of the rural population. There the urban population appears to be 
more heavily concentrated in the working age groups than the rural popu¬ 
lation. In addition, die proportion of males in the working age groups is 
much higher in urban than in rural areas. These are plausible findings. It 
is likely that similar differences between urban and rural areas exist in 
other South Asian countries, though conclusive demonstration of this point 
must await the preparation of better data. 

Accurate statistical estimation of the size of the potential work force in 
agriculture is only the beginning of the difficulties. Even if this figure were 
precisely known in all countries of the region, the fundamental problem 
of establishing the number of effective participants would remain.^ In this 
connection, one perplexity arises from the nature of traditional agricul¬ 
tural operations. Wlien agriculture is praedeed on a family basis, the par¬ 
ticipating group is fluid and difficult to define. Particularly in pea perio s 
of seasonal activity, productive tasks may be performed by persons who 

are not normally engaged actively in work. , . i 

This complication is by no means the gravest obstacle to attempts to cal¬ 
culate participation ratios. More serious is the misrepresentation diat in- 
evilably creeps into conventional aggregaHve observations and calcula¬ 
tions. In India, for ample, the -cultivating classes r^ordrf .n cenms 
data might appear to be groups that are actively engaged m tihmg 4e soil 
In fact, howller, this term is largely a misnemer for a »^e «b r 
of landowners fail to make any effective contabahon to 
ductioii; fears about the implementation of land reforms make it now 


‘ The Wlowlag observation about 

cla.sse.'! in the Agrarian Structure has not he abstiinine insofar as possible 
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more worth their while to convey the impression that they are productive 
participants in farming operations when in fact they are not. At the oHier 
end of the scale, some who are genuine participants may choose to conceal 
their activities from official data collectors for social or religious reasons. 
In the absence of much more systematic and comprehensive behavioral 
studies of agricultural work patterns than have yet been made in South 
Asia, we cannot pretend to measure actual participation ratios, That par¬ 
ticipation ratios among those who form the potential labor force are regu¬ 
larly much below unity is, however, certain beyond doubt. 

Low rates of work participation - if not total abstention from work- 
among the more privileged in the rural structure are partly offset by above 
average participation ratios among the economically weaker. Though no 
segment of the agricultural community completely escapes the throttling 
effects of the social stigma attached to work, participation ratios are un¬ 
doubtedly much greater in the lower than in tlie higher strata. In particu¬ 
lar, many family members in the least privileged segments of the commu¬ 
nity — persons who might otherwise be regarded as outside the working 
age poups-may be drawn into agricultural activity, though their pro¬ 
ductive contribution may be neither very prolonged nor very efficient^ It 
may be noted in passing that, by the standards of Western countries, the 
conventional minimum age of entry into the potential labor force is low be¬ 
cause of the absence of comprehensive and compulsory educational facili- 


One of the most important sources of differences in participation ratios 
between various classes and between various countries or districts is to be 
foundin ffie economic role a.ssigned to woraen.« Tliis many faceted problem 
does not lend itself to any simple generalizations, Diverse patterns are to 
be found m South Asia - partly because of contrasts in inherited social and 
religious practices. In general, women play a more active economic role 
outside tlie home in counWes where Moslem influence is non-existent or 
weak tta wlere it is strong. The highest rates of work participation by 
females seem to have been reached in Thailand.* Participation rati« 


^ A special case in which participation ratios among the very young are Icent at hi 

tenant has exhausted all available sources of credit and can find no other nnssibil 

s SSrh::;e3 debt by sending irLiKIld 

a servants to he house of the landlord, where they will have to work for vears wit 
out any pay, (Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest. 2nd ed,, p, 209.) ^ 

° Chapter 33, Sections 1 and 2. 

“Chapter 11, Section 3. 

in economic activity is found amnna linf-li * i ^ partiupatii 

particularly activTin f women a 

F y acuve in agncultuie, but form a substanti'al portion too of other kinds 


among females also seem to be high in the Philippines, though there are 
apparently fewer working women in Moslem than in Christian barrios} 
Among tlie South Asian countries, India appears to be in an intermediate 
position with respect to the work performance of women, total abstention 
by bigher-caste women being accompanied by almost complete female par¬ 
ticipation in the lowest castes. Agricultural work by women in Malaya is 
generally slight, but it is interesting to note that ahiost as many women as 
men are employed on estates, where Chinese form a high proportion of the 
labor force. Women form an important part of the plantation work force 
in other countries of the region as well, Almost certainly, participation 
ratios among women in agricultural work are lowest in Pakistan, where 
Moslem attitudes severely restrict dieir economic role. There is some evi¬ 
dence, however, that strict observance of purdah is weakening, especially 
in the Punjab.® 

But perhaps more interesting than the influence of religion, social taboo, 
caste, and class on the economic role of women is the effect of changes in 
family income on their participation in the labor force. Once again, the es¬ 
sential facts are elusive, yet fragmentary evidence indicates the extent to 
which the response to economic change differs. In some cases, prestige may 
be sought by withdrawing women from non-domestic functions - a proc¬ 
ess that appears to have occurred among strict Moslems in Pakistan, in the 
"sanscritization” of lower-caste Hindus in India, and among those who 
have managed to rise in social and economic status elsewhere in South 
Asia. Curiously, the reverse process has also occurred. Some Indian peas¬ 
ants have transferred the burdens of farm work to women as their eco¬ 
nomic circumstances improved, and remained idle themselves.® 


labour . . . They spin cloth and produce hou.sehold good.s. (Thomas Fitz.simmms 
(ed.), Thailand, Human Relations Area Files Press, New Haven, 1958, p. 273.) U. 

Appendix 13. , w .. r 

’ G. F. Rivem and R, T. McMillan, The Rural Philippines, Office of Information of 
the Mutual Security Agency, Manila, 1952, pp. 42,94, and 110. 

= John T. Honiginan, “Women in West Pakistan,” in Stanley Maron (edj Piikbfan.- 
Society and Culture, Human Relations Area Files, New Haven, 1957, pp, 60-&1. 

“ Kusum Nair relates the following tale of a village in Mysore diat has enjoyed a sub¬ 
stantial rise in agricultural output through the provision of f gf 
“Hannama, a tall, slim and intelligent woman, firmly deme 
anv economic progress. On the contrary, she says, seemingly truthfully, we art sti 
straggling to clL our debts. The co.st of living is high while our 
spenf exLvagantly on coffee and meals.’ She wears silver bangles wh.J she .says were 

“Previously as among a' il rural communities in which bot^ men and woraen 
Ty EdyTthe monJng, brfc.L.i.S, m.n gm..lly Jt. 

w™.. h.we.„, s™» 
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While the scope for generalizations about the economic role of women 
in South Asian agriculture is limited, one factor depressing participation 
ratios among them is widespread. High fertility rates increase their domes¬ 
tic responsibilities, Pregnancy and lactation, and the care of small children, 
reduce the eligibility of a high proportion of women for regular participa¬ 
tion in work outside the home and must also reduce the duration and effi¬ 
ciency of work by many who do take up gainful pursuits, 



It would be of great interest if we could establish the longer-term trends 
in participation ratios in the several countries of South Asia. For the rea¬ 
sons already noted, a systematic analysis of these trends is not now possi¬ 
ble, Partial evidence available for two countries suggests that participation 
ratios for the total population have displayed a long-run tendency to de¬ 
cline. This arresting conclusion emerges from a careful investigation of 
Indian census returns in which the raw data were adjusted to make the 
pre- and post-partition infoimation comparable,^ The two investigators, 
who exercised great caution in handling the evidence, reported that; 

In fact, the most striking aspect of our tabulations is the almost universal decline 
in the percentages of men and women recorded as workers. For the tracts cur¬ 
rently included in the Indian Union, the number of workers per 100 men appears 
to have fallen from 64 in 1901 to 54 in 1951, Over the same period, the number 
of workers per 100 women dropped from 33 to 23, In Madras, the percentage of 
workers among males fell from 68 in 1881 to 46 in 1951. The respective percent¬ 
ages for females are 43 in 1881 and 14 in 1951, In United Provinces (now Uttar 
Pradesh) the drop over the years 1881 to 1951 was from 66 to 58 for men and 
from 36 to 24 for women. Similar trends may be noted for other parts of the 
country in the summary statements of percentages of workers to all males and to 
all females.A 



This apparent long-term decline in participation ratios cannot be ex¬ 
plained by changes in the age distribution of the population.^ Nor can it 
be accounted for by sectoral reallocations of the work force in favor of 
urbanization, with the effect of reducing the opportunities for family mem¬ 
bers to make a contribution to production. If anything, agriculture’s share 
of the total population appears to have risen rather than fallen during the 


ill it. Nor has their share of the burden of work in the field or in the house been light- 
S formeS" coffeeliut 

“ P” ‘he fields,’ they say, 'Tlien who is to give us a hot meal on 

time? Naturally we have to go to a hotel,(Nair, Blossoms in the Dust, pp, 54-55 ) 

SXX'' “ ■" 

^ 1881-1951,” Census o/ 

1961 Piofecf,IndianStatisticalInstitute (Bombay Branch), roneod,PartT p 5 
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period in question. Increases in educational facilities undoubtedly have 
had some effect in reducing long-term participation ratios, but can account 
for only a small proportion of the apparent fall. 

Much less satisfactory data drawn from census returns in Malaya sug¬ 
gest that a decline in participation ratios may also have occurred there. 
Comparison of the results of the 1947 and 1957 censuses indicates that the 
working portion of the male population declined from 56.7 to 49,5 percent 
over this ten-year span.‘ The text of the census report ascribes this percent¬ 
age decline to “the fact that the number of males in the working age groups 
is increasing at a much slower rate than the total number of males in the 
population.”^ This explanation, however, cannot convey the entire story, as 
the percentage of working males over 15 fell only from 92.3 percent in 1947 
to 87.4 percent in 1957.® 

Although much that is important to an understanding of tlie size of work- 
participation ratios and of the forces affecting them is still imperfectly 
known, it nevertheless appears that the proportion of eligible participants 
who effectively engage in agricultural work is low and, moreover, that this 
proportion may even have tended to fall over time in at least some coun¬ 
tries in the region. 

8 The Duration of the WorkYear 

Wlien we consider the length of participation in work by those who are 
economically active, two aspects of the subject must be distinguished: the 
duration of the work year and the length of the work day and week. In this 

section, we shall confine our attention to the former. 

The agricultural year is, of course, influenced by the seasonal rhytlim of 
farm work. In South Asia, several distinct periods are usually recognized^ 
Planting and harvesting seasons are peak periods of acttvity during which 
even some who are not regular members of the agricultural labor force may 
be drawn into field work. Particularly in districts where paddy cultivation 
is predominant, the very young and very old may be employed. In those 

‘ H. Fell, 1957 FopuMon Census of the Federation of Mahja, Report No. 14, De¬ 
partment of Statistics, Kuala Lumpur, 1960. 

' Ibid., p. 28. 

” Ibid., pp. 27,72. 

* A typical statement is tlie : 
during the harvesting period, an 
don, this may be even more thar 
total agricultural labour force. I 
days, and that too only in very s: 
of Unemployment in India, Ne 
1955, p. 24.) 


Eollowing! “As the agricultural operations, especially 
I hiehly labour-intensive in the absence of mechaniza- 
1 fuU-time work in some regions for a few days for the 
ut such a peak level employment lasts for oiJy a few 
nail parts of the country.^’ (Mod Lai Gupta, Prob/cms 
lerlandsche Economische Hoogeschool te Rotterdam. 
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parts of the region where women are normally confini'cl to the home, tli<r 
peak season may draw them - tliough rarely those in tin; higher social 
strata-into field work, Wo have already met some aspi'cts of this (jiu’s- 
tion in connection witli the ambiguities involved in attmnpts to measiirtf 
participation ratios in agriculture, Because of tliese arrangements, tlu! 
duration of the working year for some important eontribiitors to agricul¬ 
tural output is brief. This fact is often presented as a reason why agritml- 
tural output could not be maintained if part of the lalior force were 
moved from the rural districts,’ 

At the other extreme of tlie seasonal cycle, there is assumed to he u p'- 
riod - and a much longer one - during which tluTC is uotliiiig, (fr virtually 
nothing, for the agricultural labor force to do. F,v(m before iudependmiee, 
several public study groups looked into this (piestion, partieuktrly in wliat 
are now India and Pakistan. Tlie Royal Commission on Agrietdliiris wliicli 
reported on Indian agriculture in 1926-27, found that, us a liroad gimerali- 
zation, most of the cultivators had at least two to four months of conipl(‘te 
leisure in the year." Several studies of particular districts broadly coufinii 
this finding.''' One of the most extreme estimates was reported by an Ameri¬ 
can author: 

Some proraiiieiit Indians gathered at the Colombo Cousoltativc! Cmimiittee nieol- 
ings in Ottawa in 1954 estimated about three months of idle time amnugsl those 
working on irrigated laud, ueeountiiig for about one-lcuth of the farmers in India. 
The remaining iiine-tentlis have no work oii their land hctweeii nine and ten 
months of the year.^ 

After reviewing the available Indian sources a,s of 19,5.5, Moti l,al Chiptu 
concluded: “Roughly speaking, it may be said that there is seasonal uiieiti" 
ployinent in a year for 4 to 6 month,s for the cultivators tiiid cultivating 
labourers respectively,”“ Between the peak and the .slack jieriods, there 
are intermediate weeks and months when the labor force in agriculture is 

‘For example; “With prcscint ti!ti!iniqii(',s the entire labour forei; in the rural sectur 
i,s needed at planting and liaive,sting time. .Substantial mimliers eannot he released from 
iigriculturo for full-time indnstrial jobs without a drop In agrieidlttral produelioii unless 
tile .average size of holdings is inereaseiUind some degree or meelnmizntbm inlrodneed." 
(Benjamin Higgins, Economic Dmhpmmt, W, W, Norton Co,, New York, 19.5!). jt. 

“Great Britain, Government ol, itepoii of the Royal CimmMim on Agriciifftirc in 
India, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1928, p, 5(ifi, 

“ M. L. Gnpta, Prohlems of Unemployment in Indio, pp, 18 if. 

‘ Donald E, Paris, To Plow with Hope, Harper & Brothers, New York, 19,58, p. 71. 

After citing a number (if estimatt^s, Paris gives his own "rongli estimate" tliiit "tin* 
average farmer in economically less developed areas lui,s probably three mmitlis' eoiii- 
pletely idle time on his hands every year," Among the less developed areas, he includes 
all the countries of South Asia, 

"M. L, Gupta, Prohhis of Unemployment in India, p, 29. The diifereticc in the 
length of seasonal unemployment of the two categorie.s is explained a.s' follows: "It has 
already been stated that there are short durations In ugricnltural .*iC’usoris when the 
hour of the cultivators assisted by their earning dependents is more than .sufficient for 
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neither fully occupied, a.s in the peak periods, nor completely idle.’ Gen¬ 
erali'/,ations along this line are common in the literature.^ 

Other .statistical .studies have attempted to measure the influence of sea- 
•sonal variations on the agricultural work year with greater precision, but 
they are far from uniform in their coverage, Inquiries into the employment 
of wage laborers in India, however, throw some light on part of the prob¬ 
lem, though they do not, unfortunately, include the smallholder who works 
exclusively on his own hind. These studies consider only the employment 
of wage laborers, some of whom also till land either as tenants or on their 
own lieludf. The results indicate that casual agricultural laborers were able 
to find agricultural work for an average of about 172 days in a twelve- 
month period in 1956-57, whereas attached workers - those committed to 
work for a particidar employer to discharge their debts - were employed 
for longer periods, an average of more than 248 days in the year." 

Inu.sinuch as these findings are marred by the failure of investigators to 
devise an unambiguous definition of a work day and have other short- 
coming.s as well,'' no significance .should he attached to the absolute figures. 
The important point for our purpose is that seasonality apparently affects 
one group more acutely than another. Agricultural workers with some 
hiiul of tlu'ir ow'ii are, of course, likely to be available for .shorter periods 
of wage employment than those who are completely landless, Neverdie- 
les,s, landless easnal workers were employed for shorter periods than were 
atlaehcd workers with some laud at their disposal. The apparently longer 
duration of the work year of attached workers does not necessarily repre¬ 
sent longer piaaods of participation in agricultural operations. Attached 
workers engaged for fixed terms of contract are often absorbed during 
slack .soasoms in household and domestic duties or in other tasks that make 
little contribution to agricultural output. Idleness may thus be minimized, 
but production is not correspondingly advanced. 


Even when agricultural production is dominated by the monsoon, the 
work pattern should not have to be completely governed by the seasons. 


iit!rici.Itunil (.i>('riili.m,s. It is duriui' sm:h periods that the eultivating Mmm are prac 
tLlly um‘tTipi)yed. Ilomv tiu^ dilfonnico lietvvi-en the durations of ,sea,s(nial unemploy- 
minit l'i»’till* tw(ifviib-cla^stis c>fagritiiiUiui'. (Zbia.,p. 2J.) 

* I'otct'thrr wiWi or almost complete, seasonal idlenesfi, partial klleness dur- 

ina Ibis period makes 1[) tho ustimutos for imemplovment 
diviihiUne Ill Moti bill Ouiita’s cstimatos, idltui(;s,s during penoAs other than the pcalc 
;™Snts foJalmut llilf of the total amount of idleness during the year. [lU., 


-iTui latest estimate available is that in the S’ ^ 

Dmft Outline (India, Government of, Planning 
110 ): ‘‘The .slaek agrieiiltiiral .sen,son frequently extend,s from three to six ino . 

■Mndia, Governmmit of, Ministry of I,alxn.r and Fnitfola" 

ndtmd Labour in India {Report on the Second Enyuinj, I9S6-I9S7), Vol, I, All-India, 

Delhi, lOfiO.p. 68, 


* Appendix 16, Section 3. 
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The effect of the climatic cycle on labor utilization can be modified through 
changes in cropping patterns. While some modifications in work schedules 
are dependent on die availability of irrigation facilities, such investments 
may not in all cases be either necessary or sufiicient to shorten the slack 
seasons, In most countries of the region, a substantial part of the irrigated 
land is used for only a single crop each year.^ Diversification of crops could, 
in some cases, make labor requirements more even. Seasonal fluctuations 
in labor requirements are not, in other words, a simple function of climatic 
conditions. They depend also on the way in which land is used. Chinese 
vegetable gardeners on the island of Singapore, though a special case in 
that they enjoy unique natural and locational advantages, certainly cannot 
be afflicted by much seasonal idleness, as they produce up to thirteen crops 
a year, Even where the harshness of the climate permits little flexibility in 
cropping patterns, much useful work can be done in the off-seasons to im¬ 
prove living conditions. The rural areas urgently need improvements in 
housing, roads, sanitation facilities, and water supplies, most of which 
could be made with small claims on the capital resources at the disposal of 
the planners. 

Nor should the climatic cycle in South Asia foredoom that region to 
greater fluctuations in labor requirements than occur, for example, in 
northern countries with a long, severe winter, Even in the days when labor 
was relatively immobile, farmers in the northern latitudes found work to 
do in the off-seasons. They used their spare time in building and repairing 
roads and houses, in making and repairing tools, and in occupational side¬ 
lines - particularly crafts. The more advanced peasant culture in Western 
countries even a hundred years ago and earlier was, of course, related to 
the higher levels of living, But these higher levels of living rested on the 
fact that the Western farmer was very much of an all-round man trained to 
do many kinds of work for the family and the farm, and hence less depend¬ 
ent on climatic conditions 

Large-scale idleness during off-seasons cannot be analyzed, therefore, in 
terms of the seasonal fluctuations alone, as is often assumed,® but must be 
related to the levels of culture and living and to the attitudes and institu¬ 
tions that obstruct modifications in the cropping pattern and the diversifica¬ 
tion of work. Important among these institutional impediments is a cul¬ 
tural pattern that claims a good part of the year for festivals, holidays, and 

^ Chapter 26, Section 9. 

^ Part of &e rationale for the encouragement of village crafts in South Asia is that 
these activities will absorb some of the seasonal slack in agriculture. As will be seen in 
Chapter 23, village industries, particularly in India, are not always satisfactory offsets 
to seasonality. 

_ ‘ Problem of seasonality is by far the problem of ‘unelasticities’ of the time problem 
of primary production, Here nothing is made or manufactured; everything has to grow 
Md become.” (M, L. Dantwala, “Notes on Some Aspects of Rural Employment," In¬ 
dian Jouml of Agricultural Economics, Vol, VIII, No. 2, August, 1953, p. 19,) 


ceremonial occasions. Usually these holidays fall in dead scastms of agri¬ 
cultural activity and thus cause minimal disniption in pr^mt work pat¬ 
terns. Nevertheless, when these occasions become institutiimalizedas 
they have throughout much of the region - they impede adaptations in the 
work schedule that would contribute to a more effective utih/atimi of Li¬ 
bor.^ In India particularly, the caste system implies an entrenched signal' 
ization that discourages the Indian peasant from using his free time to tn 
his hand at many trades, as the Western farmer was accustotwd to doing 


9 The Duration of the Working Day and Week 
and the Eficiency of Work 

As was emphasized in an earlier context,® the efficiency with which Idwr 
is employed is far from being completely within the control of imliviilual 
workers. It is determined not only by the qualities of workers hut als<t In 
the quality and quantity of the capital equipment at their disposal. The 
driver of a bullock cart, for example, can hardly he censured for dozing on 
the job; given his technology, alertness would not affect the efficiency of 
his performance. More important is the fact that the typical pattern of 
agrarian organization has not only stifled incentives for agricultural im¬ 
provement, it has created an environment hostile to measures that would 
advance productivity. Many significant improvements in productivity couW 
be made just by using labor resources now wasted. Yet the deterrents built 
into the social and institutional system tend to kill inducements to apply 
labor more diligently and for longer hours and more days a week. In regard 
to tins aspect of labor utilization, the duration of the working day and 
week and the intensity of effort during work hours are inextrkably inter¬ 
twined. We shall therefore discuss these two subjects jointly. 

As we have so often noted, detailed studies that would illuminate the 
relevant behavioral traits of agriculturalists are largely lacking. The stud¬ 
ies that have been made generally testify to the fact that the duration of 
the agricultural work week and day is not high, but they fail to comito 
critically the amount of idleness contained within the time units measured. 

^ On this point, the words of Prime Minister Nehru are f FLmS 

that we in India have not learnt the lesson d hard work yet W p ->„ 

re cm down, although India has more holidays than any 
(India, Government of. Ministry of Information ;md Bmdea^ 

Sd Plan,” Problems in the Third Flan, A Critical Mimtlmi, Delhi, 1961, p. 37.1 

^ See Chapter 21, Section 16. 

® Specimen findings are the following: , „ oercent of »fe 

A survey conducted in Ceylon in 195^3 reported that 
work force^on the island work less 

labor force was almost completely k woiktae popK« w far 

dence of short hours among the rest of PU, „ . j Ceykm, Depattm«l of 
higher than the percentage noted above, (Central Bank ot Uyion, ep«on 
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That agricultural work is not diligently carried on is readily apparent 
to even casual observers of village life. 

A few South Asian leaders have commented on this deficiency in moral¬ 
istic terms. Gandhi referred to the "classical laziness” of his country¬ 
men. In his analysis of Gandhi’s thinking, T. K. N, Unnithan stresses 
Gandhi’s belief in the pursuit of wealth through honest work as the means 
of improving the condition of the poor in India, and the necessity of earning 
one’s livelihood by one’s own labor.^ Unnithan remarks that Gandhi was one 
of the first to accuse the Indians of laziness, While he may have been one 
of the first Indians to make this charge, certainly die Europeans in colonial 
times described the natives as lazy,® Nehru also subscribed to this opinion,® 
and Indian visitors to China have stressed the difference between the two 
peoples,“ For the most part, however, there is surprisingly little criticism in 
India or in neighboring countries of the low level of labor efficiency and 
the short duration of the work day and week. This can be explained partly 
by long-standing custom, and the national pride that makes people imwill- 
ing to deprecate their own practices, and partly hy a more or less sophisti¬ 
cated understanding of the fact that the reluctance to work and to work 
hard is not attributable to a lack of moral fibre, but is caused by institutional 
and other factors that are obviously resistant to change. 

In parts of the region, climatic extremes also make sustained work im¬ 
possible or very disagreeable during some periods of the year. In combina¬ 
tion with low levels of nutrition, stamina, and health, climatic conditions® 

Economic Research, Suneij of Ceijlon’s Consumer Finances, Colombo, 1954, pp. 12- 

A study of working habits of peasant agriculturalists (rubber .smallholders) in Ma¬ 
laya has reported the average work day as followsi heavy work, 1,3 hours; moderate 
work, 1,2 hours; light work, 0.8 hours; making a total of 3.3 hours. (As cited by Jin-Bee 
Ooi, Geographical Problems of Rural Development in Tropical Areas with Special Ref¬ 
erence to Malaya, unpublished thesis, St, Antony’s College, Oxford,) 

In India, data compiled from sample surveys in rural areas in 19,55 indicate that 
nearly 29 percent of the “gainfully employed” worked less than 29 hours per week; an¬ 
other 17 percent were reported as working 29 to 42 hours, (India, Govcniment of, 
iiationol Sample Survey No. 16, Report on Employment and Unemployment (Ninth 
Round), Calcutta, 1959, p. 43.) These findings ancl the procedures used in compiling 
them must, however, be viewed with great caution; see Appendix 16, 

^T. K. N. Unnithan, Gandhi and Free India, ], B, Walters, Groningen, Holland, 
1956,p.36. » 6 . . 

“ See Chapter 21, Section 6, 

We are becoming a lazy people, especially with our hands and feet and often 
enough intellectually lazy, too.” (Jawaharlal Nehru, On Community Development, rev, 
ed.. Publications Division, Covernment of India, 1958, p. 11.) 

An important difference between Indian and Chinese agriculture is due to the 
fact that, on an average the Chinese peasant works much harder, Conditions should be 
created in which the bulk of farmers in India will work hard in the manner that only 
a small proportion do at present,” (India, Government of. Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture, Report of the Indian Delegation to China on Agricultural Phnning and Tech’- 
niques, July-August, 1956, New Delhi, p, 196.) 

'Appendix 10, Section 5, 
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are such that prolonged periods of rest are necessary or at least desirable. 
These conditions affect the length of the work year and day as well as the 
intensity with which labor is applied. In paddy cultivation, a highly stren¬ 
uous activity, busy periods must be followed by periods of rest or of very 
light work.^ In the montlrs of extreme heat and humidity, reserv'es of en¬ 
ergy are often drained after only a few hours of physical activity. Yet cli¬ 
matic conditions cannot bear all the blame for the relatively short periods 
of work and the low efficiency in work, as throughout much of the agricul¬ 
tural area in the Great Plains of the United States, temperature and hu¬ 
midity in the peak season are not markedly less disagreeable than in South 
Asia. 

Inefiiciency in work performance and considerable idleness are also 
tolerated for another set of reasons. In the main, there are no institutional 
spurs driving people to work and work hard. Even aside from the institu¬ 
tional inhibitions the incentive to work often vanishes once the minimal 
output that makes it possible for the family to survive has been achieved. 
This attitude, which is typical of subsistence farmers throughout the world, 
is not completely irrational. The agriculturalist whose tastes are circum¬ 
scribed by his isolated position has little incentive to acquire the additional 
income that would permit him to diversify and augment his pattern of con¬ 
sumption. 

But even among those who are not self-employed, an institutional spur 
to efificiency is often lacking. In some parts of the region, persistent caste 
and occupational taboos frustrate efforts to improve work performance by 
restricting occupational mobility and eliminating competitive pressures. 
Slack performance is also encouraged by the laxness of employers. Outside 
the plantation sector, people generally think that an agriculturalist’s prestip 
depends on the number of workers he has at his disposal rather than on the 
quality of work they perform. This attitude is hardly conducive to the 
exercise of discipline, particularly when the employer absents himself from 
the scene of agricultural operations. 

In combination, these factors tend to reinforce and perptuate a pttern 
of idleness and low efficiency in agriculture and to inhibit full utilization 
of the resources at hand. The net effect is that workers, even when otoi- 
h)ly busy, do not in fact make a very useful contribution to outpt. This is 
one of the crucial facts about agricultural life in South Asia. Yet the Western 

> As one expert on rural conditions in Nortlr India has 
.rnttpn that the transplanting, weeding, and harvesting of noe are labonous processes 
SdTkt iL fint» to b. c«r& 0.1 1 . m.d ..d dodg. »dor . v«, hot jo. 

ture Committee and House, Rangoon, 1957, p. 21, 
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approach, via the concepts of cmployirient and uneinploynieni', obscures it. 
In most industrialized countries, it may l)o legilimatc to refrain from direct 
cionsideration of the duration of tlu! work day and week and tin; intensity 
of work performance because institutional mechanisms are present to regu¬ 
late these variables at high values, Hut such a procedure is far from legiti¬ 
mate in the economic environment of South Asia, and tends to divert 
attention from the fundamental realities of tin* lEgion. 

The point at issue can bo furtlier illustratcal by considering the case of 
the self-employed smallholder in agricultmas Some studies have indicated 
that he is often “employed" for a surprisingly larg(‘ part of the year, tlespite 
.seasonal variations in agricultural labor reiiuirernents.' Such results can 
liardly be obtaiiual without counting within tlu' work week forms of con¬ 
cealed idleness, particularly in the olf-seasons, Indeed, there may be a 
great deal of “busy work” in these periods -• inputs of tinn* that add little 
to agricultural production or to the comforts ami living levids of agricultural 
families, One of the obvious ways of oceupyiiig one’s time is in the earn of 
animals, In various parts of tin? region idle linn! is often spent in tliis man¬ 
ner," tlioiigb little contribution is made to prodmiivity. 

' OiK! of tho dassie illiistralitms of the iimhigiiit)' of stitlisticitl iitt|uitif‘, itt tlih arr-ii 
is the Pakistan Maiipowor .Survey windticti'd in Tiu' lONiilts of liii', slndy •aij'j'e'it 
tliiit a .situation appi'oxiniiiilnjf "full (unploymoni" prevailed in an agiictdtnriil eeotiomy 
tliiit at tlifi time was .stagnating more than any other in tlie region. Siuh a ennelihion 
can be reaebed only when thi' olisiwer turns a blind eve In the manner in whieli lalwif 
i,s employed and pays no attention to the (pialiiy of labor input. Isven more jjetpleting 
are the report’s findings on the length (if llie work week for some fl.f ]H'ria-iit of tin- 
labor force, Honrs of employment for those recorded as working more than four days 
in tlm week preceding interview exeeeded fifty lioms, (Pakistan, (invermnent of, Dr- 
partment of Manpower and Employment (Ministry nf I,ahonr), lle/iorf 0 / llir l.L.O, im 
Mmpower Sunwtj in Pakh-ttm, Karachi, 11)58.) 

No mention is made in this study nf the idleness and ineffieieneies eniier-aled within 
die units of work time measured. Another form of idleness is idso (smeciiled in tlnw 
findings, tliongli no meiitinii is made of It, The report imlicates that seiistimd iinem. 

£ 1110111 is low. In West Pakistan, only 1.1.1 pereent of llit' lalmr force reimitwl 
nations of more than 10 limirs pi'r week in the eonrse of a year, Iliglmr figiirn 
were reported for East Pakistan; some 48 pmtent of the labor finer* was recorded »s 
experiencing seasonal flnetinitions in excess of 10 hoiiis per week. (Ihiil,, pp, 22,2(1.) 
,Seo Appendix Ifi, Secitlon 1, 

“A study of seiisoiml variations in liihor utili/alion in I it tar Pradesh Itenrs mi Ibis 
point! “Animal care and feeding accmnit for most of tlie aetivity in tin* slack agricnl- 
tiiml periods. It occupies only 0 percent of the rejiorted perimls at the height of the 
nihi harvest in March, yet rises to liefwiori 2.5 aiid .'tO'l liy mid-monsinm when it fre¬ 
quently exceeds total prednetive activity. Food sliortuges "at the close of tlm moiisomt 
period acconiit for part of this rise, hut tlicre ean he little doubt that this categorv holds 
die activity nf the imderemployed labour force tliiit is iudispensiihle hi March arid De¬ 
cember, and It is here that a true measure of disguised imemplovmetit is to be foimtl 
December’s animal care takes over 8* of tile available periods, anil in the airthw's opire 
Ion the needs of the village animals eoiild lie met ihrnnglioiit the year with approxi- 
mately this proportion nf total availalile time." (W, David Hopp-r,''’.Seasonal Llmur 
Cycles ill an Ea.stern Uttar Pradesh Village,’’ T/ie Eailm AiillmrnilmM, Vol. VIII, 
Nos, 3 and 4, March-August, 1955, p. 145.) 
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Allbougb much remains to be investigated about tlie duration and effi¬ 
ciency of labor input in traditional agriculture, from our general knowledge 
wa are driven to the conclusion that capital and technology are by no 
means the only limitations on agricultural advance, despite the tendency 
of Western models to treat them as the basic determinants of labor pro¬ 
ductivity. The diligence of labor is perhaps an even more crucial variable. 
It.s behavior, however, must be understood within the context of a social 
and institutional environment where standards of nutrition, health, and 
.stamina arc low and there is little incentive to work hard. 

10 The Interdependence of the Components 
of Labor Utilization 

Tims far we have considered the several components of labor utilization 
independently. This procedure was useful in illustrating some of the im- 
pcirtant factors influencing participation ratios and the duration and inten¬ 
sity of work. Actually these variables cannot be so readily isolated from 
one another, Tlnlr interdependence is one of the important facts about the 
agricultural environment of South Asia. It cannot be safely assumed, for 
example, that an increase in the value of one of the variables influencing 
lalior utilization will lead to a corresponding increase in output per bead. 
This will liappen only if there is no offsetting change in one or more of flie 
other determiiiant.s of labor utilization. 

It will now be useful to eonsider in greater detail some of the possible 
interconnections between the various components of labor utilization. In 
this .section we sliall examine two types of cases in which available mate¬ 
rials lend themselves to such an analysis. The first involves a compari- 
.son of the pattern of lalior utilization in two districts witli broadly similar 
agricultural eondititm.s but markedly contrasting densities of population. 
The .scciond is concerned with changes over time in the pattern of labor 
utilization within a single country. Examination of tiie possible intede- 
pendencies between the components of labor utilization along these lines 
cannot pretend to be exliaustive, but it will permit us to observe more 
closely tlic complexities of the problem at band. 

First, let us consider two paddy-producing regions: one a densely popu¬ 
lated area in West Bengal in Eastern India; the other in the sparsely popu- 
luted Central Flain of Thailand, Cultivated area per man is more tiian 
twice a.s large in the latter as in the former, but in other respects agricul¬ 
tural practice in these districts is sufficiently similar to make comparisons 
worthwhile. Both districts are situated at the lower course of rivers, the 
Ganges and the Menam, respectively, which overflow during the monsoom 
Their physical situation enables a single crop of paddy to be taken wi 
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little use of manure and hardly any application of fi'rtili'/cr. Apart from 
bunds, the two rivers are largely unregulated, In both .sampl(‘,s, aliout 25 
percent of the area is under irrigation, In the West Ihmgal ,s'ampl(i, 13 per¬ 
cent of the area is double-cropped as against roughly I percmit in tlu? 
sample for Central Thailand, Agricultural techniqiU'S are similar in the 
two districts: most of the paddy seems to be transplanted from seed bods, 
rather than broadcast; bullocks and buffaloes provide* tlu; draft power, and 
mechanization is virtually non-existent. In both districts tlie cropping pat¬ 
tern is dominated by paddy, though in West Bengal some jute and potatoes 
are grown between the paddy crops. Wo thus hav(! as useful a oust! spc'd- 
men as we can hope to find for the purpos(j of studying the impact on 
labor utilization of different population densities and different cultural 
patterns. 

The salient data, for the purposes of our inv(*stigation, are brought to¬ 
gether in Table 22-3. The striking difference in the size of fanns in the two 
samples is shown in columns 1-4, As miglit hi! (‘xp(!cleil, fanns are rmuh 
larger in the relatively thinly populated plain of Central Thailand than in 
the very densely populated sample district of West Bengal Nearly (K) per¬ 
cent of the so-called cultivator holdings in the Bengid district are dwarf 
holdings of less than one hectare. The average farm size is only 1,2 lutctarcs 
and very few of the farms reach the average for Central Thailand of 5 hec¬ 
tares, In Central Thailand, the numl)ei' of distinctly uneconomic holdings 
-those below one hectare-is much small(*r, and many of them arc 
known to belong to school teachers, local officials, iuicl other p(‘oplc in non- 
agricultural occupations. The contrast in farm m\ is strikingly illustratd 
by the fact that farms of 5 hectares or more siceount for 71 percent of tlic 
total farm area in Central Thailand as against 9 percent in West Bengal. 
Trie second part of the table, columns 5-10, confirms the usual pattern 
ot higher input of labor time and higher output per hectare on smaller than 
on larger farms. When man-hours and output per hectare in thti two re¬ 
gions are compared, it appears that, on the average, both are far lower in 
Central '^ailand than in West Bengal, while the opposite is true for output 
per man-hour.^ ‘ 

To this point, the table has revealed only those contrast,s tliat would lie 
expected in a comparison of areas with widely differing densitv. With 

tic*iSto *31 r T'. ... i»" 

low cmpralrithtL.. both “ 
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higher population density, the size of farms is smaller, more labor is de¬ 
voted to a unit of land, and the yield per unit of labor is smaller. Further 
analysis of the work pattern, however, as summarized in the lower part of 
the table, yields some interesting and perhaps less expected findings. 

First consider the number of participants per family, As seen in columns 
11-12, the agricultural family In Thailand has a higher rate of participation 
in work than the farm family in West Bengal, where the number of 
workers per family is considerably smaller in every farm size group except 
the largest one, Even this exception is only apparent; it simply reflects the 
fact that some of the larger farms in West Bengal are cultivated by a joint 
family, an Indian institution that has no counterpart in Thailand. For all 
farms taken together, the difference in participation in work, on the farm 
or outside it, may he summarized as follows; 


West Central 

Bengal Thailand 

Average number of 

family members 6,2 5.9 

Average mimher of 

earners per family 2.0 3,2 

Earner,S' as percent 

of family mc!mber.s 33,0 54,0 


Thus the rate of participation in the .sample for West Bengal comes out at 
only one-third as against more than one-half in Central Thailand, The 
lower participation ratio in West Bengal is influenced by the institution of 
purdah, which keeps women, other than those belonging to the lower 
castes, from work in the fields, Such customs cannot be explained entirely 
as a resultant of the economic circumstances that go with heavy densities 
in the agrarian population. Densities as heavy as those found in West Ben¬ 
gal nevertheless reinforce and lielp to perpetuate this traditional attitude 
toward work participation by women, 

Another marked difference is that members of farm families in Thailand 
take on more work outside their own farm than do those in Bengal families. 
Because dwarf holdings are far less common in Thailand, as seen above, 
and because landless people make np a smaller part of her rural popula¬ 
tion, peasant families, in addition to working their own holdings, must per¬ 
form public works and other non-agricultural tasks themselves, Moreover, 
outside assistance is needed on the larger farms, which are relatively nu¬ 
merous, and also on some of the smaller farms operated by persons whose 
main occupation is non-agricultural. Family members on farms of all size 
groups, even including those of more than 10 hectares, devote a considera¬ 
ble amount of their time to work outside their own farms. 

Now consider the contrasting picture in West Bengal, With its much 
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smaller average farm size, workers there might Ir* expected to be far more 
eager to take work outside their own land than those in Ckmtral 'riiailand. 
Demand for hired labor on West Bengal fanns might also expeeUnl to 
be slight, The table indicates, however, that (piite tlu^ reverse situations 
prevail Apart from the lowest farm-size groups, meinfrtn's of farm fainilir'.s 
in Bengal take much less work for wages than do members of Thai families 
belonging to farms of similar size (columns 13 and 15). Nearly all tiu* wage 
labor performed in West Bengal is supplied by persons from the tiny 
“farms” below one hectare and by the numerous families of landkvss agri¬ 
cultural laborers, 

But the most surprising contrast between Thailaml and West Bengal is 
found in the use of hired labor (columns 14 and 10). Liibor ‘hinal in” 
adds, on the average, about 10 percent to the work done by the family in 
Central Thailand with its relatively large farms. In West Bengal, where 
nearly all the farms are too small to support a family detamlly, a liuge army 
of hired laborers is nevertheless employed, adding more tlian 50 percent 
to the work done by the members of the farm familie.s. 

Our comparison of the patt(3rn of labor utilization in Central Thuiland 
and in West Bengal thus provides a striking (ixamphi of the way population 
density may buttress traditional restrictive attitudes toward work participa¬ 
tion, As already mentioned, it is nnljccoining for a Hindu woman out,side 
the lowest castes to perform field work in Wcfst B(‘ngal, MorcoviT, it is 
socially degrading, in varying degree, for a man to perform manual labor, 
not only for wages but oven on his own fann, A higli-caste farmer in 
Bengal, if he can possibly afford to do so, will limit lii.s role to that of super¬ 
vision, even when his farm is a tiny one of a few hectares or less. I.arge 
numbers of farmers belonging to the cultivating castes follow his e.xamph; 
and hire farm servants or casual laliorers to do most of the work while they 
themselves put in much shorter hours than do farmers in Tliailaud. 

The working members of the Bengal farm familie.s work no inort? tlian 
the equivalent of 126 eight-hour days per year, or oiie-fifth less tlian the 
farmers in Central Thailand (columns 17-19). In addition, the number of 
family members who contribute to agricultural work is smaller. Wla-ii both 
factors are taken into account - the lower purtidpation rate and the shorter 
duration of the working period - we arrive finally at the result that the la- 
l)or supplied per farm family member in West Bengal is about half that 
supplied in Central Thailand (column 20),* These figures, it must be 
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.stressed, .show tlu^ pattern of activity on the part of the farm families them¬ 
selves, not the total amount of work actually done on their farms. The high 
degree of leisure enjoyed by farm families in West Bengal can only be un- 
derstemd when it is recalled that landless laborers make an important con- 
triliution to agricultural work. 

The difl'ercMcc in llie pattern of labor utilization observable in these two 
cases can now be summarized by saying that a part of the larger labor 
force in West Bengal was used in cultivation more intensive than that in 
T'ltailiuul, while* another part of the Bengal labor force abstained from 
work, Thtisce strata in the rural hierarchy with a share, if only a modest one, 
in seiirci* land reesmuTcs - that is to say the farm families - have been ac- 
eiistonied to leisurely working habits and to restricting their work partici¬ 
pation. A consideralilc part of the work load has thus been shifted to land¬ 
less people who have no means of livelihood other than wage labor. Tliis 
pattern is pcrpi4 iialed and reinforced, from one direction by considerations 
of .social .stiUiis tliat discourage manual labor, and from another, by an ex¬ 
tremely low level of wages that makes leisure very cheap. 

Are tlu'se economic and social adaptations to the size of the labor force 
peculiar to West Bengal and Tliailand, or are they reasonably representa¬ 
tive of a broader pattern in South Asia? A definitive answer to this question 
eannot lie given. Studies prepared with the thoroughness of those referred 
to here are exceptional. We must therefore rely on more fragmentary evi- 
dmice for fiiitlier insights. 

More studies are available for India than for the other South Asian coun¬ 
tries, It can be said that the very low work participation of the Bengal farm 
fainilii's is not typical for other and less densely settled parts of India, Some 
of the farm studies conducted in other parts of India .show members of 
farm families working more hours per year than do those in Thailand, On 
the otlKt liarid, the liberal use of hired labor, even on fairly small farms, is 
found also in other Indian farm studies. This feature of Indian agriculture 
is clearly demonstrated by the existence of a large army of agricultural 
workers drawn mainly from the landless class,* 

• Tlu' n-hictmiw* of momliers of oven very poor peasaiit families 
i. rofloolocl in an investigation of the .social origin of workers engaged on some develop- 
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Let us now consider a second type of situation in which the pattern of 
labor utilization has undergone adjustments. As opposed to the inter-dis¬ 
trict snapshot examined above, we now take up a comparison of the agri¬ 
cultural position on the island of Java at different points in time. As was 
described elsewhere,^ the rapid growth of the Javanese population since 
early in the nineteenth century was accompanied by an exfreme intensifica¬ 
tion of agricultural production, With the benefit of favorable natural con¬ 
ditions, subsistence could be provided for the growing population, though 
labor requirements per unit of output increased, Paddy fields had to be 
taken farther and farther up tlie hills where terraces were so small that a 
plow could not be used. At some stage, the date of which cannot be pre¬ 
cisely established, a point was reached where additions to the labor force 
could not add much to output unless changes were made in technology 
and ways of living. Such changes appear not to have occurred. 

Instead, quite a different form of adjustment took place. As the volume 
of manpower increased, the work load was shared out among an increasing 
number of people. This spread forestalled the creation of a distinct class 
completely withdrawn from active work and produced a situation quite 
different, for example, from the one observed in West Bengal where growth 
in population was associated with a shifting of the work load to a class of 
disinherited laborers while a group of petty exploiters augmented their 
leisure. The process of labor absorption in Javanese agriculture has been 
described by an American sociologist: 

... the growing shortage of land and the increasing population has not led to a 
simple quantitative superabundance of labor in relation to the technical agricul¬ 
tural process (though in this century such a simple quantitative superabundance 
has begun to appear); even in over-crowded Java one still encounters situations 
where labor shortages — due to geographical, seasonal or social rigidities in labor 
mobility — play an important role. , , , The evolving patterns of land-labor 
manipulation are not only modes of adaptation, but statements of the "correct” 
way in which production should be organized and its returns distributed, . . , 
Some examples of the operation of such values include the obligation of a man 
witli a relatively large amount of land not to work all of it himself, even if able to 
do so, and not to work it entirely with wage labor; but to allow kin, political de¬ 
pendents, or poorer neighbors a chance to share in its cultivation.^ 

In normal times, labor absorption by this means was a gradual process. 

. But, as the Great Depression demonstrated, Javanese villages could still 
‘ absorb a sudden and substantial influx of manpower — as they were 

' Chapter 10, Sections 5 and 6. 

Clifford Geertz, The Development of the Jovcinese Economy, A Socio-CuUural Ap¬ 
proach Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technoloev 1956 
roneod,pp,33,34,andll4. , &/> > 


I obliged to do when jobs on plantations were sharply curtailed.^ In Java an 
I increase in the absolute number of participants in the agricultural labor 
force has apparently been associated with a reduction in work duration by 
those already engaged in agricultural production, 

I The examples cited above are intended to indicate how the components 

) of labor utilization interact. They thus serve as a reminder that the prob- 

I lem of raising output per head in agriculture cannot be approached simply 

i by designing measures to raise one of the components of labor utilization 

} independently. The benefits possible from higher participation ratios, for 

I example, may be offset by work-spreading arrangements that reduce either 

i. the duration of work or its intensity, or both. Similarly, increases in the du- 

'i ration and intensity of effort - if they are to have an effect in raising out- 

put - must be accomplished without a decline in participation ratios. Little 
i is achieved when one group in tlie a^icultural community is obliged to 
work harder or longer if, at the same time, another segment of the popula¬ 
tion withdi'aws part or all of its work contribution, This situation occurs 
I when tlie hiring of employees is offset by an increase in the leisure of the 
1: employer. 


11 A Concluding H^ote 

In tliis chapter we have attempted to offer a diagnosis of the problem of 
poverty in indigenous South Asian agriculture. We have done so by review¬ 
ing the salient characteristics of the institutional structure and by assessing, 
in a general way, their influence on the various components of labor utiliza¬ 
tion, Much that we should like to know can, in tlie present state of knowl¬ 
edge, be only imperfectly understood. On many of these issues, far more 
research of an institutional and behavioral type is urgently required. 

Even in the present inadequate state of knowledge, however, it is possi¬ 
ble to reach several important conclusions about the nature of the malaise 

^ “When, during the depression more than 100,000 laborers from the states in the 
Outer Provinces were sent back to Java, and when, again in Java, native laborers from 
the towns, from the sugar estates (now shrunk to one-fifth of their onginal size) and 
from the various upland plantations returned to iheir viUages without means ot sub¬ 
sistence - returned, that is to say, to the very parts of the country which by reason of 
their dense population had supplied the labor amlies of Western enterprise- many 
feared that *e interior of Java would not be able to accommodate this mfiux and that 
serious disturbance would result. This apprehension, however, turned out to be m- 
founded; at least this depression problem solved itself. The commumty spirit ra the 
desas (villages) still proved so strong, the absorbing power of the PopulaUon shU so 
elastic, that all these numbers could still find their place m ^ 

their new poverty with those whose lives were dso poor. (T, E B^k^ EooMon 
of the Netherlands Indies Economy, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 19 , p. 
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afflicting the region’s indigenous agriculture and the obstacles that are 
likely to hinder improvement. The theory, popular among economists who 
have been attempting to analyze the underutilization of labor in terms of 
“underemployment,” that the marginal productivity of labor is zero,^ has 
been disproved beyond doubt, There is no situation where income and 
levels of living could not be improved substantially by a larger and more 
intensive labor input. But as Part I of this chapter demonstrated, the in¬ 
stitutional mold in which agiiculture has been cast is highly inimical to 
improvements in productivity based on a fuller utilization of labor. The 
tenancy system - particularly in its sharecropping aspect - is doubly in¬ 
iquitous. Not only does it tend to give command over the agricultural 
“surplus” to a group of landowners who, for the most part, are not disposed 
to provide resources that might increase the productivity of the land, but 
it also erodes the initiative of tliose who actually perform farm work. These 
problems are aggravated when rapid population increase tends to intensify 
cleavages in the rural class structure. In Part II of this chapter we have 
been concerned with an examination of the various components of labor 
utilization and with the forces that have held down the values attaching 
to these variables. Output per head has not advanced much, mainly be¬ 
cause an increase in the value of one of the components of labor utilization 
has tended to be offset by reductions in the values of others. 

South Asian indigenous agriculture is indeed caught up in a "vicious 
circle” of poverty. The task of breaking through that circle is likely to be 
very complex and difficult. To this subject we shall return in Chapter 26, 
on agricultural policy. There we shall find that technological reforms regu¬ 
larly imply a need for greater and more efficient labor input (Sections 11 
and 21) but that those reforms are neither possible nor effective witliout 
institutional reforms, 

‘ Chapter 21, Section 14; Appendix 6, Sections 6 and 7. 


Qiapkr 2 3 


LABOR UTILIZATION 
OUTSIDE TRADITIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 


In the preceding chapter, we attempted to assess the forces governing 
the utilization of labor in traditional agriculture in South Asia. We found 
not only that the utilization of labor is low but also that undeiaitilization 
tends to be self-perpetuating. In this chapter we shall consider the forces 
governing the utilization of labor elsewhere in the economy. Compared 
to traditional agriculture, the claims of other economic activities on labor 
resources are generally small, though their relative importance is not uni¬ 
form throughout the region,' They nevertheless deserve close inspection. 
Because some of these activities are less completely tied to custoin and 
tradition than is indigenous agriculture, they might be thought to hold out 
more promising prospects for breaking through the vicious circle of a oi 
underutilization. But, as we shall see, forces tending to perpetuate under¬ 
utilization are present even in the most modern sectors of the Sout s^an 

economies, though they emerge in highly complex form, , , , , 

Our analysis will begin with a brief examination of the institutional 
setting of the economic activities outside traditional agriculture as it has 
evolved through time. Against this background, it will be possible to 

^ Chapter 11, Section 4, 
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probe deeper into the factors influencing the three basic components of 
labor utilization; participation ratios, the duration of work, and the ef> 
ficiency of work, Again we need to keep in mind that tht;.se variables 
cannot be fully understood in isolation from one another. Outside the 
practice of indigenous agriculture is a wide range of economic activities, 
each with distinct properties, For convenience in analy.sis, we .shall first 
consider those contained within the traditional economic .structure, then 
turn to those introduced by outsiders, and finally to those that have 
emerged as by-products of Westernized economic activity. In general, 
such more highly organized fornis of business enterprise as are to be found 
in South Asia have been initiated, financed, and managed by Europeans 
or, less often, by immigrants from other Asian countries. More recently, 
however, and particularly since independence, many of these activities 
have been taken over by local peoples or by national governments; also, 
South Asians themselves have initiated some fairly complex ventures. 

On the surface, the organizational structure of the "modem” or "or¬ 
ganized” sector in South Asian countries appc‘ars to have much in com¬ 
mon with the institutional framework familiar in advaneiid Western coun¬ 
tries. But this apparent similarity can (;asily he mi.sleading, and is in any 
case exaggerated. For Western forms of economic organization, even 
when established in the partial isolation of the typical enclave, cannot 
he completely insulated from tlie influence of the indigcnou.s stwial and 
institutional environment, When transferred to Soutli A.sia, Western eco¬ 
nomic institutions and practices have quite different efFect.s on the utili¬ 
zation of labor and on output per head from the effects normally expected 
in Western countries. This difference, among others, calls into question 
the applicability of Western concepts and theories to even that small 
segment of South Asian economic life which is most nearly similar to 
Western conditions. 


I 

The Institutional Setting 

1 Indigenous Types of Manufacturinginthe 
Traditional Economic Structure 

Before European intervention, some forms of manufacturing had de¬ 
veloped within the indigenous economic structure of the region. Hiere 
were three general types of such production. The first and mo.st pervasive 
was handicraft production designed to serve only the immediate con- 
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.sumption requirements of the family or the village. The second type- 
which reached a high degree of sophistication in some parts of the region^ 
— was based in the urban centers and catered to the princely courts, the 
traditional nobility, the rich merchants, and sometimes to export markets 
as well. The third type was an intermediate form of handicraft produc¬ 
tion practiced in villages that carried on trade outside then' confines, 
either with urban markets or with other primarily agricultural villages.^ 
T’he first type of production served to reinforce the independent charac¬ 
ter of South Asian villages, and often of individual households within 
them. In Southeast Asia, it was customary for individual households to 
produce their own clothing, pottery, and crude agricultural implements. 
In India, however, a complex division of labor emerged. Although some 
types of manufacturing and processing - especially cotton spinning and 
tlie hand-pounding of rice, both of which were usually women’s work- 
wore conducted on a household basis, other immediate local needs were 
.supplied tlirougli a differentiation of economic roles within the village. 
Tlii.s form of specialization, which was closely meshed with the caste sys¬ 
tem, a.s.signed specific functions to various castes, each of which had mo- 
nopoli.stic privileges with respect to certain craft activities. Typically, the 
rural artisan castes were regarded as village servants.’’ An artisan was 
usually iKX'orded his own bit of land, often rent-free or at a reduced rental, 
in excluingo for his services. In addition, certain types of artisans, such as 
carpenters or potters, received as a retainer a share of the produce of the 
cultivators wliom they served, 

In the larger cities a different form of artisanship and craft production 
developed. The level of skills and the quality of workmanship were gener¬ 
ally .superior to those found in remote and isolated villages, Even so, urban 
‘'industry” was carried on by hand, and displayed little propensity to gen¬ 
erate technical innovations, Its chief products were artistic and luxury 
items, a pattern dictated by the character of the urban centers that came 
into being in the pre-European era, Only a few of these began as commer¬ 
cial centers; the most important originated as seats of princely power or 
as religious .shrines, and their raison d’itre was bound to have a decisive in¬ 
fluence on the type of manufactured goods in demand, Thus the Indian 
religious center of Benares developed a brass and copperware industry for 
the production of bells and sacred vessels, while cities dependent on the 

* Clmpter 10, Section 9, 

“ Both tho Best and the third types of production also took place in the cities and 
the towns, We shall focus our attention on their practice in rural areas where by tar 
the greatest number of craftsmen working along these lines were located. 

' Vera Anstey has estimated that in India “these artisans, together with the v%e 
.servants - such as watchmen and members of the untouchable castes who perform 
menial and despised services - foim, perhaps, some 10 percent of the total population 
of the village." (Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India, 4th ed„ Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 195^ p. 104.) 
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courts for their existence acquired a craft tradition in the weaving and em¬ 
broidery of fine textiles, in gold and silver working, and in ivory and wood 
carving, 

Of less quantitative significance than either the handicraft production of 
largely self-sufficient villages or the predominantly market-oriented arti- 
sanship of the urban centers was an intermediate type of craft specializa¬ 
tion found in some rural areas. In Southeast Asia, this took the form of 
limited specialization and trade between villages. In the Burma of pre- 
European days, for example, some villages specialized in a particular line 
of handicraft production and exchanged products with their neighbors.^ A 
minor division of labor is also said to have occurred in the Lower Tonkin 


delta in Indo-China where different parts of simple articles were made 
in separate villages,® Some trade in high-value specialty items also occurred 
in Thailand, particularly between the coastal ports and the Central Plain 
with which trading connections could be maintained by water. Most of 
this trade, which was conducted on a barter basis, did not, however, dis¬ 
turb the basic self-sufficiency of the family and the village.® In Indonesia, 
an especially extensive pattern of rural-urban transactions developed. 
There part of the output of rural craftworkers was delivered to the towns 
through a middleman (bahul) who provided the artisans with raw ma¬ 
terials and paid their wages,^ By contrast, much less inter-village special¬ 
ization and trade seems to have developed in India. However, one type 
of rural craft production ivith relatively wide exchange connections did 


‘Wliile individual households in Burma usually produced their own textiles, they 
participated in a wider network of exchange to obtain other non-food items. This net¬ 
work reportedly extended over a radius of five to fifty miles. J. S. Furnivall has de¬ 
scribed these arrangements in some detail: 

At one village a few blacksmiths would supply the whole neighbourhood with dohs 
and taywin and other implements for household or agricultural use; in another village 
there would be a group of potters, in another village carpenters, in another workers in 
plaster, in another village some would make mats, in another carts and in another cart¬ 
wheels. Often good and inferior qualities of the same article were manufactured in 
different villages. These various commodities were taken round the adjacent country¬ 
side in carts or boats or, if portable, might be carried long distances by pedlars. Some 
of these pedlars still travel long distances and there are men from the Pakokku District 
who regularly tour round the Dry Zone during the rains, the season for early sesamuni 
and ground-nut and cotton, and then during the dry weather after the paddy harvest 
in Lower Burma follow a beat in some districts in the Delta. But most commodities from 
a distance were, and still are, purchased on market day in the nearest market town or 
at tlie annual Pagoda Festival of the locality," (J, S. Furnivall, An Introduction to the 
MtitcalEconormjofBurma, 3rd ed., People’s Literature Committee and House, Ran¬ 
goon, 1957, pp. 37-38.) 


Vh^nia Thompson has explained this specialization as possibly the result of monopr 
oly privileges granted in ancient times to some skilled craftsman who later trained as- 

* Thompson, Labor Problems in Southeast Asia, pp. 136-151, 


I 


emerge, based on the conversion of localized supplies of raw materials 
into products demanded in urban centers. The most prominent of these 
specialized rural enterprises were iron smelting and the fabrication of 
glass, saltpetre, and paper. 

Over the past century and a half, traditional forms of manufacturing 
have experienced varying degrees of decline. The urban crafts led the most 
precarious existence, especially since they were highly vulnerable to politi¬ 
cal changes that could bring about the destruction, or at least the transfer, 
of particular royal courts. These enterprises could be brought to grief 
not only by removal of their economic support but by the distintegration 
of the city that housed them.^ 

After European rule had been firmly established, urban handicrafts en¬ 
tered a period of severe and sustained decline, which has often been at¬ 
tributed to the competition of machine-made manufactures from the met¬ 
ropolitan country. But the causes of deterioration were in fact far more 
complex. The transfer to European administration, and the consequent dis¬ 
placement of many of the native courts as governing bodies, contributed 
directly to the initial phases of decline. Even where the geographical seat 
of authority was unchanged, a class of imported professional administra¬ 
tors introduced tastes quite different from those of the traditional govern¬ 
ing elite. These alien fashions were soon imitated by aspiring members of 
the local population.® Craft work calling for high skill, as did the produc¬ 
tion of the muslin of Dacca, the silks of the Bengal towns, and the shawls 
of Kashmir, could not flourish without the support of native rulers and 
their entourages. Although especially pronounced in India, similar changes 
occurred in other countries,® But because indigenous traditions were less 

‘ The fate of the Indian city of Lucknow, a capital of the nawabs before the province 
was annexed by the British, has been described as follows; “It is believed that, for a 
few years after the Mutiny, the population of Lucknow suffered a sudden decrease. All 
persons, connected with other parts of tire province and of India generally, whom acd* 
dents of service had brought to Lucknow, left it. Tliat section of the population who 
were attached to the city by the .special conditions of trade under native rule, also left.” 
(W, Hoey, A Monomph on the Trade and Manufactures of Northern India, 1880, 
Part II, p, 29; quoted in D. R. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India, 4th ed., Ox¬ 
ford University Press, London, 1942, p, 8.) 

“ The judgment of D, R. Gadgil on this point is instructive; “One of the most harm¬ 
ful ^ects of a foreign rule is the imposition on the conquered peoples of tlie ideals of 
the conquerors; and newly created Indian “bourgeoisie’ showea itself during the latter 
half of the last century extremely ready to accept European standards and to pour 
scorn on everything Indian, This was specially so in the case of fhe arts. To follow 
European fashions was considered the hallmark of enlightenment. Consequently me 
products of indigenous industries suffered,” (Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India, 
,p.39.) 

® Of Burma, J. S. Furnivall has written of this process; “In Burma, the King, merety 
as a Buddhist sovereign, was the Defender of the Faith and the lynch-pin of ffie Bud¬ 
dhist hierarchy; he was the natural patron of religion, learmng and me arte. The most 
learned monks, the most successful doctors, and the most skillful artiste and craftsmen 
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liighly developed in these other countries and social structures were less 
rigid, the strains of adjustment were usually not as severe. 

Competition of machine-made manufactures from Europe compounded 
the difficulties of traditional handicrafts, Initially, tlie impact of European 
manufactures was felt most heavily by the urban craftsmen and the few 
market-oriented producers located in rural areas. In the villages, physical 
isolation conferred a measure of natural protection on traditional craft- 
workers and for a time saved them from the rigors of foreign competition. 
Only the rural craftsmen who produced for an urban market were imme¬ 
diately exposed to this competition. Many village manufacturing activities 
- those of tlie carpenter, the blacksmith, the potter, and the leather worker 
(in districts where water was drawn in leather buckets) - had to he per¬ 
formed on the spot and were thus largely insulated from wider market 
forces. At first, most of the textile craftsmen who served only local village 
requirements enjoyed a similar immunity. European machines could not 
match them in producing the strong, durable fabrics required by villagers 
whose tastes had not been transformed by exposure to European fash¬ 
ions.^ 

But isolation from economic change was gradually broken down as 
transport facilities improved. In India, the position of some village crafts¬ 
men was also threatened by the development locally of mechanized plants 
for the manufacture and processing of consumer goods. Tin's stage in the 
deterioration of the traditional manufacturing activities came toward the 
end of the nineteenth century. Among the activities most acutely affected 
were the spinning and weaving of textiles, the hand-pounding of rice, and 
tlie processing of vegetable oils. However, competition between mecha¬ 
nized and traditional handicraft techniques is neither as complete nor as 
simple as has often been assumed. Machine techniques for spinning, for 
example, though they compete with traditional spinners, are not neces¬ 
sarily in conflict with handicraft methods in other stages of textile manu¬ 
facture. Conceivably, machine spinning, by providing a cheaper and 
higher quality yarn, might prove advantageous to handloom weavers. But 
such an accommodation among techniques has been of little consequence 
in South Asia. 

looked to the Crown for recoguition. Now the inona,stie order has collapsed, the luUlw 
practitionm of medicine have degenerated, and the artistic; genius of the craftsmen is 
ojused by the flood of cheap foreign manufactures,” (J. S. Fumivall. Colonkl Mktj 
mdPraotke (A Cmpmike Study of Burma and Netherlands India). Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, London, 1957, p, 299,) 

Yet in some ca.ses - of which Thailand is a conspicuou.s example ~ popular tastes 
I'l f shifted rapid y toward im- 

had indeed long done .so. but the local handloom industry soon went into aecline after 

ES a31! !rr 1 this change ha.s been attributed to 

the poor quahly of local cotton and silk and to the fact thar'local dves were sombre 
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vSouth Asiuns, cspociully Indians,^ have been inclined to glorify tradi¬ 
tional forms of manufacturing and to deplore their decline, Overtones of 
nostalgia aro present in much of the current discussion, which tends to 
romanticiw; the ancient crafts and so to obsem-e the realities. From tire 
point of view of lalror utilization, indigenous manufacturing was far from 
effective. It i.s (piite rai,slcading to regard the crude types of specialization 
that emerged as analogous to the division of labor that developed in the 
West in the early stages of industrialization. A more suitable analogy can 
he drawn to the craft guilds in medieval Europe, but even this comparison 
is weak, Tlie important distinction is that South Asian handicrafts, as typi¬ 
cally practiced, did not evolve a division of labor on which the economies 
of mass production ciould be based. Particularly in India, “specialization” 
was Imilt on well-protected privileges zealously guarded by caste groups. 
Nor did the strength of the artisans derive exclusively from the ability of 
an “in-group” to exclude potential competitors and to enlist the support 
of governments in its cause, as was typically the case in the medieval West. 
Instead, the defensive network against domestic competition was inti¬ 
mately involved with a stratified social system in which specific tasks were 
acctqiled as the natural lot of certain groups. 

In the face of this attitude, competition - and the spur to productivity 
and efficiency that might be expected to accompany it-dried up at its 
.source.*’ In addition, craft work - at least of certain types - had a special 
stigma attached to it. In India, many arti,san tasks fell to the lot of untouch- 
al)](!S and wert; scorned by otlier members of the community. In Indonesia, 
some; of the indigenous crafts carried a historical association with slavery,® 
Within this social framework, such specialization as did occur cannot be 
equated witli a division of labor in the modern sense. It is better described 
as a system with rigid stratification of functions, lacking in dynamic growth 
possiliilitics. Even the common assertion that initially this stratification rep¬ 
resented an economically rational division of labor must be considered in 
large part a pious rationalization. It is regularly presented without any real 
analysi.s of how the stratification came into being and how it was upheld, 

’ Chiiptor2.5, Section 2. 

“ Even Giindbi, who called for a revival of the ancient m'afts, recognized tliis problem 
and protf.'itcd ngaiiist it; "Wc do not know the dignity of labour as such. Thus a shoe¬ 
maker will not do anything Iieyond his shoe,s, he will think all other labour is below bis 
dignity.,,. No labour is ton mean for one,,. . The only thing is the readiness to use 
the hands and feet tiuit God has given us.” (Quoted by t K, N. Uimithan, Gandhi and 
Free India, A Sock-Eimmic Siudij, J, B, Wolters,,Groningen, Netherlands, 1956, 
P-29.) 

'A.S W, F. Wertbeirn has rmorted: “Tlio number of , slaves serving^ at the kraton 
could lie considerable, Many of them were specialised in a craft. In his account of a 
mi.ssi(m to Mataram Rljcklof van Goons describes how some thousands of female work¬ 
ers were employed at the baton in the halik industry and other crafts. To a certain ex¬ 
tent, therefore, these kraton trades have the character of large-scale industries earned 
on with slave labour," (W, F. Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition, W. van 
Hotivo Ltd., The Hague, 1950, pp, 231-232.) 
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and, in particular, in disregard of the consequences of die fact that it was 
built largely on an existing social stratification, The rigidity of stratification 
in the crafts implied a static technology. There was no spontaneous urge 
to experiment and innovate. The assertion that the system was conducive 
to higher shills must therefore be taken with considerable qualifications. 
And when some innovation later became a pre-condition of survival under 
external pressures, it was either not carried out or carried out with results 
of dubious merit,^ 

Although not highly amenable to adaptation to unfamiliar economic cir¬ 
cumstances, indigenous craft production in Southeast Asia at least had 
somewhat different implications for labor utilization than it typically did 
in India. In these countries, crafts were less an exclusive occupation, 
though even in India some members of the rural artisan castes performed 
part-time agricultural work and many more have been obliged to take it 
up in recent times to supplement declining income from their primary oc¬ 
cupation.*^ To a markedly greater degree in Southeast Asia, crafts were 
traditionally practiced as spare-time occupations by agriculturalists and 
their families to fill in part of'the slack season in farming operations. This 
pattern has permitted a fuller utilization of labor. Moreover, its relatively 
greater flexibility has enabled family members to utilize their energies 
much more satisfactorily. Handweaving, for example, which is done mainly 
by men in India and Pakistan, is usually a female occupation in Southeast 
Asia. 


2 The Surviving Traditional Pattern of 
Manufacturing in Rural Areas 


Although it deteriorated, traditional manufacturing by no means dis¬ 
appeared, It is still the dominant form of manufacturing industry in all 
the South Asian countries. The vast majority of workers employed in man- 


In commenting on the uncritical adaptability of Indian artisans who have attempted 
to reorient their production to serve export demands, Vera Anstey quotes from a study 
on carpet m.alcing! The experience of the past has been sacrificed in some hope of satis- 
i^ying the fickle taste of the modern European customer.., . With perfect impartiality 
he [the carpet maker] copies the most worthless design and finished product,’^ (Mono¬ 
graph on Carpet-MaUng in the United Provinces, p, 10, as quoted by Anstey, Economic 
Development of India,-pAOS.) ’ 


This can he observed in India in the occupational pattern among hereditary artisans. 
A suwey conducted by the Indian Planning Commission in 1954-55 revealed that 
shgtitly more tham47 percent of village households that regarded artisanship as their 
principal occupation also had a subsidiary source of income. In most cases, the subsidi¬ 
ary occupation was reported to be an agricultural one-either that of cultivator or 
w of. Planning Commission, Study of Villaee 

Artwans.NewDellii,August, 1956 ,Table 3 ,p. 25 ,) > J > 
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ufacturing are in the traditional crafts as represented bv family-based 
cottage industries; even in relatively industrialized India such workers 
constitute 70 percent of the industrial labor force. The enterprises in¬ 
volved are for the most part located in rural areas,** 

The survival of traditional rural handicrafts should not, however, be 
taken as evidence that they have intrinsic merits that enable them to com¬ 
pete under modern conditions. As members of a stagnating traditional 
rural society with a low level of geographical and social mobility, and 
under the pressure of population increase and other economic and social 
forces discussed in Part I of the preceding chapter, people with traditional 
skills have simply continued to seek their livelihood in ways to which they 
were accustomed, despite adversities. Also, their enterprises have received 
some extraordinary stimuli in recent decades. In the years before inde¬ 
pendence, some craft activities were invigorated by nationalist movements 
that encouraged a return to traditional consumption habits, particularly 
in matters of dress. During the Second World War, the disruption of in¬ 
ternational trade, and consequent elimination of most imported consump¬ 
tion goods, gave an additional fillip to craft producers. In Southeast Asia 
local manufacture of consumption goods was further encouraged by mil- 
itaiy occupation and, in some cases, by the requisitioning of domestic 
products by Japanese military authorities. After the war, newly inde¬ 
pendent governments introduced measures intended to rehabilitate and 
revivify the ancient crafts (Chapter 25). Particularly in India and Paki¬ 
stan, import controls have aided these efforts. 

While the traditional manufacturing sector has thus been preserved, 
its present form is not identical with that which existed in pre-European 
days. In one respect, however, continuity has been retained; contempo¬ 
rary craftsmen, like their predecessors, work largely by hand, with only 
crude implements. In another respect, an important change has occurred 
Craft activities have tended to take on many of the latter-day character¬ 
istics of indigenous agriculture. Craftsmen who produce for a market are 
often in the clutches of moneylenders, of suppliers of raw materials, of 
middlemen who purchase and market their product, or of a single person 
who perfoims all these functions simultaneously." Earnings of craftsmen 


‘ Chapter 11, Sections 4 and 9. 

“This pattern is apparent, for example, in reports on the production of hand-made 
ckarette-s (the so-called bidi) in India and the batik enterprises m Indon^k ln this 
connection, the following description of cottage enterprises ^ Pakistan is 
"The cottage worker, in particular, is a small operator, buying m toy lots rod at tim« 
without a knowledge of the best source of supply. Often he competes 
dustrial units and pays quite unreasonable prices for low-imality ™ J 

his competitors. This is the usual complaint of small-scale shoe and other leather manu 
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Priihlms of Ltihor IHikitlion 


Lulior I ’liliiution Outnitk Tnulitm(i1Af!n(mHur<3 


arc often lowi'r lliun tliose of iinslilled wot!,.* I.tlmr.-rs, aiitl toans ln„„ 
moneylender,s are used, us in uiirieiiltiire, ituiniv for lonsimijiiii,,, |i„r, 
post's ,1 As in agrienllnre, loo. the oiriip.ilittu iu>.s,-s iruni s*t‘tiei,ttioii to 
gonerution, In tlie Indoiu'siun Istlil imlnslrs tin- hiiMiirss is cvrit frag- 
raent(‘d on the death of tlii' Iiead ol ihe f.imilv a |ir;t! tier iliat eansi'd ih,. 
niiinher of batik ('utwprises in Java to double in the si't \e.irs from Ha 
to 1956 ,“ 

Many of the .South Asian erafl enhipiises in uh» h (he famtlv is the or- 
ganizational core resemble sniall seale ai'rit tdtmv m vet .mother tesjit.i;i. 

They ofteii hire labtir t(i .snppleiiieiit theumk of iamds memliers, though 
hired worki'rs usually form a minoiilv of the labor fmte In jmun east-s. 
laborers .sleep iiii the premises and their position is smiihir to that of per. 
sonal .servants; they help not onlv \silh ptoduetion but abo with house- 
liold diili(!s. Their wages are eseeedinglv low ami as a lestdi ..f mtlehteth 
ness ineiirred through wage advauees. thi'V .to* often held m vitinallv 
perpetual servitude. In [av.i's halik iirdiislrs „ female workers are lepirfed 
to have worked diiv and night with '.e.iru-lv enough to rat In stmie enter¬ 
prisesnotahly in the Indian I'h/i imlnsira ehildren form an im|iortaiit 
part of the labor foree. (JfhVia! Indian stattstii s r<'ji»*i! httle r lnhl lafmr in 
marmfaetnring, Imt their aeeuraev is ijm-slionahle tnasmoeh as other 
.sources report tlii'employment of Itovs tmdei the age of isselve. Him esiirh 
: praetiees an* tmtlawed liy the bmirlovmeiit of ( bihlrm Ml of I'TItl. thev 
art' not likfily to he relleefed in offieial slathtn s. 

These aspi'ets of the orgaiti/alional strin lure of the elements of ftatli j 
tional manufaetiiring that have smvisvd m tlie rm,ii rott.igr indmtrs ate j 

overlooked in rniitb nf llte emrent offiili! liisnisskm ’flrev ili» not eon- \ 

form to a traditionalist ideology (hat views (lie erafts as Intttressmg the | 

virtues of self-reliaot, iiidependeiii aitisanshti* UV s|iii!l disenss this | 

point more fully in (liapter ST). I 

faeturers in reganl (n lumiwl miiirri.!h, tl l» n«r «! IwmSIwsw wfm . 

times pay ntiywlten* frnm 25 |M’iei-iit (o -^1 nuae (>»* s-iHi*, rompifil!«ism-n- 
loom operiitors. Tlie plight tif (lie enllage wotWi is, jj sufiHing, wiaw 4 ilir raw ; 

matoritils art! availalile miiy In disfimt marin'(i w lb wmi i4 tb taw trwiir'jul ts baw m 
in the ease of giihl ami silver (timiti w«l In mm !i b i» iiI»49»lMl44 ar rb merry 
nf tilt! dealers whri muy esplnit him Imlli while tepplymi ib raw mateiiah smt pm- 
diasing the finished prothiel, The ilealer btlrls him (n iluufl btituw b i» slw tlie . 
creditor, smnetirat's rnertiiig even ihe dally rMimimptniHi ivwl* t4 rb wiiW|e worbt r 
and his family," (J, Hiissell AndnM mid Ailail F Msrbmmed. fhr 4 Mu- j 

fflii, Oxford University Pres^, larndmi, 1W, p, 101 . 1 

‘ In India, a thSI-tlS .sample survey rrf vfltige ni/iimm nf|«rti!d jbl iw««e than ball i 
of those surveyed were in debt, ptimifliy to wiwylfwim, sun! thiit "f mm im |»rwluc- 
tivB purposes account only for omf.fmiflh «f tb wal ntwwl iwhtwsdini- Tb r*i»iin' 
ing three-fourtlM is acwhinted for milnly to twwiwfatei mitww** fib family e*j»«tOT, 

.social cercraonte, etc." (India, Slud^ of Vfhgo Aftimi. p, 7-1 

* Economic Research Bureau of Cdfih Mada Ufowntify, '"Rw Halil Musty to 
Central Java," Ekonomt dm Keuonpn Mmmk, Ww« fo Stt. July. 1W. p, M7 


;i "Wostmizvil" Intlmlml Actiinti/ 

|iixt;iposiil to the traditional species of matmtaoturirig discussed in the 
priH'ediiig seolions is a type nf eeononiie activity molded by European in- 
iliicnci*. This mmiponent of the ec'ononiie .system is often referred to as the 
"modern" or ■'orgajii/ed" soetor. We have argued elsewhere that this sector 
of die et'iinoiny in .South Asia .should properly be taken to include not only 
largC'Seale manutaelui'iiigr and mining, governmtmt enterprises, and highly 
organi/t‘il eoiislnieliou and transport activities, Imt also the large planta¬ 
tions.’ In the following diseu.ssion we .shall concentrate on the two mo,st 
highly developetl forms of “Westernized" eeonoinie organization; planta- 
iions and large se,tie nwmifaeturing enterprises, 

It is [Hitineiit at ilifs stage to reisdl several important facts about the na¬ 
ture ami strm tnie of Westernized economic activity in the region. In the 
first plat e. imtst of these enterprises are of fairly recent origin; few can 
truce their arieestry far baek into the last ctmtnry. It must also be reinem- 
hered that Westerni/ed modes of ticonomic organization, once, transplanted 
in flic regimi. were hugely detaehed from the mainstream of South Asian 
life. Their ijn{iaet on tlie indigenous eeonoinie slrueturc was, and continues 
to he, .sligftt; rarelv did alien types of economic iiistilutious directly affect 
more than a small fraelitm of iht! indigenou.s population," But, at the same 
lime, (Tonomie units organized in the Western hishion were obliged to 
achieve a moduv vkmdi with the Sontli Asian environment, This being 
the ease, Westein forms of eeontimie organization have had to undergo 
eoiistderable adaptation, and tlieir impaet on labor utilization in South 
Asia often differs suhstaiilially from what it would normally be under 
Westeriicomlitions. 


ifort of the divetgenee from ihe Western pattern of labor utilization can 
be traced to the early diflieiilties in recruiting a labor force. This can be 
seen most clearly In tiit* ease of plantation enterprises, tlie hrst of the mod¬ 
ern" forms of eeonomie ui'iivity to be cstabli.slied in the region. As we ob- 
serv'ed earlier? Western entri'preneurs were almo.st univeivsally frustrated 
in their attemirts to employ local peoples, and tlicrefore. resorted U) extraor¬ 
dinary measma-s for the reeruitmeiit and retention of labor. Compulsion 


' .Sit C Imt'ter 1 ( 1 , -Sn tiaii 7 , iiati (Titipfer 11 , fiection 0 . 

».S,r f:|iiijm-r 21, .be(ion 11, where wiyiiuilod F C. 
tluii in toll*'Vailv- nfoiut IT millton per,was (or roughly 8 p.^ n 
of worliog ar b have work uader government nml P' J . J" J f “ " J 
prtvnle owinU hirge-seale enterprises, have 
Livaiued remwiMtec" Even this statement exaggerate J, 

rtu" Ltor III llie tmttem of labor ulili/ntion; for, M we shdl demonst ale la er, the 
ooiidiliiirw of wwk offered within It ttto net Identical with those wsual m advanced 

economies." 

't.ImfilftSL brtitm 4 . 
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in some guise was often employed in order to mobilize a wage labor force.’- 
These conditions brought about relationships between employers and 
employees markedly different from those now normal in Western countries, 
though some analogies can be found in earlier Western economic history. 
In many cases, workers were committed by specific contracts to prolonged 
periods of employment - contracts that were reinforced, moreover, by the 



^ The following, is an account of recruiting practices in the Assam tea gardens: 

"The manager of a tea garden in Assam appoints as a Sardar a worker who is willing 
to return to his home to bring up other members of his family or fresh recruits, and 
gives him a Sardar’s certificate, on which he may recruit labour for the garden, and the 
local agent to whom he is accredited. The certificate is counter-signed by the magistrate 
of the district in which the garden is situated and is kept by the Sardar in a tin cover 
which is suspended round his neck, The manager pays the Sardar his rail fare and other 
necessary expenses... to the local agent’s depot, which is nearest to his village. The 
Sardar in due course reports himself to the local agent who, after checking his papers, 
gives him a cash advance sufiicient for his journey to his village and for Iris main¬ 
tenance for a month or so. The Sardar now departs, and if and when he returns to the 
local agent’s office, he reports the pro,spects of recruitment and asks for a further ad¬ 
vance. The recruit produced by the Sardar is questioned by the local agent who, if satis¬ 
fied that there is no valid objection to his being sent to Assam, enters in a register his 
name and the particulars as prescribed by the local government. If so required he also 
sends a copy of this register to the District agent’s depot, and is given a first payment 
of five rupees, a few utensils and one or two blankets and some clothing. He is .sent with 
the Sardar, or if the Sardar sees a prospect of further recruits, in charge of a peon to 
Goalundo or Gauhati, where he is received in the transit depot. The agent of the Tea 
District Labour Association then arranges for the final stage of his journey to the garden 
to which he has been recruited. Neither the Sardar nor the local agent requires the re¬ 
cruit to sign any agreement, and his engagement is purely oral. The conditions of em¬ 
ployment are explained to him by the Sardar, but it is the local agent’s duty, by exam¬ 
ining the recruit, to satisfy himself, so far as his knowledge allows, that there has been 
no material misrepresentation by the Sardar. On his return the Sardar is paid a corami.s- 
sion which is generally stated to be ten rupees in the Surma valley and twenty rupeKi 
in the Assam valley for each recruit; but there is no recognized limit; the amount paid 
by some gardens is considerably higher.” (Great Britain, India, Royal Commission on 
Labour, Report, 1931, p. 364, as quoted by Surendra J, Patel, Agricultural Labourers in 
Modern India and Pakistan, Current Book House, Bombay, 1952,) 

A similar system was used in Malaya for recruiting labor for estate work, Indian 
Kanganies, who were liormally foremen on the estates, were licensed to recruit labor 
from their native villages on a commission basis, (Thompson, Labor Problems in South¬ 
east Asia, pp, 62-63.) 

In Indonesia, however, local chiefs were often turned into recruiting agents for the 
plantations: 'Tii theory, one might decide that in the future labour should be available 
only on the basis of individual free contracts, but in practice it was not so easy to break 
through an age-old attitude of peasant servitude towards his chiefs. During the rapid 
expansion of commercial crop cultivation on private plantations, with the cultivation of 
sugar leading the way, the planters attempted to profit, within the bounds of the new 
chiefs. Just as sugar plantations invoked the intermediary of desa chiefs and higher 
officials to acquire sawah lands, their intermediary could serve to provide the planta¬ 
tions with cheap labour as well. Granting the village chiefs a commission for every 
worker was, from the plantation’s point of view, a paying proposition. It was hard for 
a simple peasant to understand that, when his ever respected chiefs mediated in behalf 
of the plantation, he was yet free to say no. He had acquired not merely from early 
times but during the culture system as well, a habit of obeying without question. It was 
dilhcuh for him to conceive that those whites, who seemed to be on excellent terms 
with the chiefs, were not heirs to the government’s authority,” (Wertheim, Indonesian 

SoaetijmTnnsitton,pp. 2 iO-Ul.] 
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penal code, though its harshness was lightened with the passage of time.’ 
Even in the absence of specific contractual obligations, workers usually 
sacrificed much of their freedom of maneuver by virtue of the distance 
separating them from their native environment. 

But employers, in turn, often took a paternalistic attitude toward their 
labor force. Particularly on the larger plantations, workers were, and are, 
often housed, fed, and provided with care in the event of sickness. Purely 
from the point of view of a profitable use of labor, such paternalism was 
frequently worthwhile. Labor was cheap in terms of direct wage costs, but 
it could not be utilized efficiently without some steps to ensure minimum 
standards of nutrition, health, and sanitation.^ Paternalistic arrangements 
for the recruitment and care of workers also permitted tlie exercise of a 
much higher degree of discipline over labor performance. This is impor¬ 
tant in explaining both the success of plantation enterprises and their 
impressive role in the economic life of the region - a role out of propor¬ 
tion to the share of aggregate economic resources at their disposal. 

This is not to suggest that an extreme form of paternalism was univer¬ 
sally practiced.^ There were, to be sure, many instances of callous exploita¬ 
tion of workers, with little regard for the effects on their productivity. But 
the employer who completely neglected his workers risked the flight of at 
least some of them and the expense of recruiting replacements. Recruit¬ 
ment practices, moreover, varied regionally. While the larger estates in 
Ceylon and Northern India and the tea and rubber plantations in Indo- 

‘ Concerning the attitudes of laborers toward the element of compulsion in these ar- 
rangements, J. H. Boeke has observed with respect to Indonesia: The coolie regards 
the penal sanction as quite natural; it answers to his conception of what the relation be¬ 
tween employer and employed should be: a relation based, not on a contract, but on 
status and involving farreaching patriarchial powers vested in the masteMmployer. 
(J. H, Boeke, Economics and Economic Policy in Dual Societies, H. D, Tjeenk Wil- 
link & Zoon N.V., Haarlem, 1953, p. 152.) 

= Nor were the responsibilities of an employer necessarily limited to the workers he 
had directly engaged, Among some of the alien groups - for example, the Tamils m the 
tea plantations of Ceylon - certain privileges came to be regarded as inheritable. When 
plantation work could not be provided for all of the offspring of the Tamil population, 
tliose who took work elsewhere retained a claim on the plantation for housing and other 
services, These practices were more prevalent in colonial times. 

® Note die following account of conditions on the tea plantations in India prepared 
in 1947 by the Deputy Director-General of Health Services (Social Insurance 

"Medical care on tea plantations in India has grown with the industiy. There has 
been practically no planning on any rational basis, and the whole system is therefore 
cramiied with Ltodictionl. In fact so casual has been the development of ^ 
services, that the wonder is not how they function as well as they do (and many ot 
them function very well). but how they manage to funedon at all. 

"There is enormous variation in the organization and standards of naedical care on 
Iin rliflo tea plantations. In some areas the standard is very high and in a few m.toces is 
comparable with medical care in any industry in the world. At the other extreme is the 
gardL where medical care is almost non-existent or if it exists is so rudimentary as to 
L hardly worthy of the name,” (As quoted by Baditha Snnwasa Si ruei/s of 
dian Industries, Vol. II, Oxford University Press. London, 1958, pp. 80-61.) 
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nesia generally attempted to recruit and settle family grouiis, llit! labor 
force for rubber growing in Burma was largely composed of casual w()rk- 
ers individually hired, In Soutliern India, plantation workers were often 
migrants from adjacent districts who went back to tlieir villages in slaik 
seasons, though many returned to the same tsstate year aftiu' year.* A less 
stable work force was also engaged fry coffee? and sugar planters in Indo¬ 
nesia.** 

Paternalistic protection of the labor force played little or no jrart in an¬ 
other component of the "modern” sesetor of tlio South Asian economy-- 
large-scale manufacturing industries. Wl'ulher tliese wei'c organized Iw 
Europeans or by A.sian,s (as was much of the mccluiniml lextih' industry 
in India), far less attention was paid to the well-lxa'ng of the work f(»rce 
than on some of the larger plantations. Few industrial employtTS \vm' dis¬ 
posed to provide directly for the basic needs of their laborers. In this 
respect, conditions of industrial employment mort! closely rcscnibled West¬ 
ern conditions in tlie early phases of industrialization. WorktTs wen* per¬ 
mitted greater discretion over the allocation of their wage ineonu‘S ami 
preserved more freedom of raoveanont. 

This system was far from conducive to the promotion of high .standards 
of work performanc(!. At prevailing levels of real wages, w'orkers were .sel¬ 
dom in a po.sition to siipport their families at even a minimal standard in 
urban areas, Thus it became common practice for men to leav(* tlieir fam¬ 
ilies behind in the villages. This arrangememt may 1 iav(! rdieved empli lyers 
of paying wages adequate to support both the worker and his family, hut 
employcirs were obliged, in turn, to accept tlx? costs of an nnstiddc work 
force. Moreover, as long as high rates of labor turnover weia; (‘xpccleil, 
employers had little incentives to impart .skills and training to ss'orkers 
whom they regarded as transients, Hence* the? impresvesments in skill, e(fi- 
ciency, and productivity that miglit have Iscen achiesvesd with a stable labor 
force were not encouraged,** Nesr was tins the only flaw. The* niigratniy 

' Patel, Agiiciiltitrd Liihtnirm in Modem bulk and Pnkixtun, pp. l.'IS-l.'t.l 

Wor a fuller di.scnssion of tlieso points .sec United Nations, Interruitiniiul Lalmr Or¬ 
ganization, Committee on Work on Pliiiitations, limk Pnihlomu of Flouklioii Lulmr, 
Geneva. 1950, pp, 30 ff, 

“There are, of eoiir.se, .some important exceptions to the foregoing geiieritlizaliirtis. In 
India, the .sitimtion lias been elianieterized as tollows; ‘Tii respect of ]intvisi(tii nf Imnscs 
for their workers, employers do not luivt^ a uniform record. .Some of them, svlm are en¬ 
lightened, have appreciated the necessity, in the interest of (hieiency as wi*ll as fm 
securing a steady .supply of labour, of providing accommodation for’ worlceis in .mal 
around the work-site. In purely industrial areas like Jamslieclpnr, the emplovers have 
built .some aeeommodation for housing their olliciers, stuIF and some workers! Mention 
may also be made of the co-operative hoii.sitig for workers in Ahmedabad and Ilarvev 
Patty in Madurai, But tlic,se are too few to make any appreelable differenee in the hons- 
ing situation in the country, and rarely can it he .said that any employer has met the 
needs of even a siibstantiaf minority of his workers," (V. V. Giri, Lotmr Fruhli'tm in 
Indian Induslry, 2nd ed,, Asia Publi,shliig House, Bombay, 1959, p, 307.) 


i 
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character of employment inherent in this system gave rise to a host of so¬ 
cial evils that tended to depress efficiency and to breed distress and mis- 
ery,^ 

At the siime time, industrial employers were usually disposed to get as 
mneh sbort-run output from their work force as possible. In the early 
plms{?s of modern manufacturing enterprise, long working hours were tlie 
rule. For extimplo, in 1905 - following the introduction of electric light - 
the averag(? length of the working day in the textile industry of Bombay 
was 143a hours,** Similar conditions prevailed in this period in some of the 
jute mills and, in peak seasons, in the rice mills. Employers defended the 
lengthy work day on the ground that the Indian worker instinctively loi- 
ten'd during working hours. However, some observers of Indian factories, 
in (evidence? submitted to the Factory Labour Commission of 1907, noted 
that ('Xetissivc! hours tended to induce sickness and carelessness** and con- 
trilml'cd to high rates of labor turnover. Under the strain of these condi¬ 
tions, continuous employment could not be endured for prolonged periods. 

In (*nlonial times, governments attempted to bring the most flagrant 

^ Tli<* folltiwing obsia'vatioiis are pertinent in thi,s context; “Because of this acute 

( . M.. .. ..C il... n,.,:. l-n 1f>nvp llpllitlfl tllP.iv Min- 


ini*r('asi*{l nnra(ui,Hety, m inc imrnn wormg e.(H,v,v ui. 
out tlml tli<‘ number of women per thousand males in Calcutta and .suburas is 500, in 
till' into mill towns of Bengal ,520, in Bombay 524 and in Kanpur 698. This disparity 
lias mitiirully a regrottahleCffeet on workers’ morale. In the woixls of Dr. Mukerjeei 
'Among the immigrants from Midnapiir who come to the jute mill villages in Bengal, 
out of :i0(l women workers one in three admitted being a prostitute, and among the 
peotih* horn in Hoogly, one-third of the families work in the mills, of whom one in 
every four is a prostitute. Adjacent to the hmkes and soraetime.s even in their veiy 
ntul IlniW'iV uliens rifferitiff an easv and cheap temptation to workers 


every evening, mere are, ne,S'iO(i,s, women woreens weu .uu ... ...v 

do not usually admit this. Many are lured to vice by the poverty of the family,,., The 
phy.sielau in ehnrge of the, mill (li.spensary estimates that about 80 percent of them are 
snieriug from veiuTeal di,senses, infecting hundreds of workers avery night. The pros- 
litiite is regarded not only as inevitable but as necessary in the modern indiistiial town 
, . . assuring stuliilily to the labour force, and in fact many employers as they build 
Imslees and liazars provide accommodation also for brothels in the mill neighbourhood. 
Tim "s^^ile" man comes hack to the village tainted and diseased, while the women 
workers tse their self-respect and virtue and are looked down on by village popu a- 
tion. In the thonsancl .slums of the Indian centres, manhood is. 
ized. womanhood dishonoured and childhood poisoned at its veiy s®'* ™ village 

social code is ri'pelled at this and discourages workers from bringing their w|ves with 
them into the industrial centre. In a country where there is 
work.*!- who has Imgun his sexual life comes done and is exp sed to «*« ^mpMions 0 
tlm town,’" (RadHakamal Mukeriee, Tm Man WoiW ^ aid A K 

(timtcil in V B .Sincdi. “Housing for Industrial Workers, m V. B, bingh ana a, a, 
.Slu-iui (eds.), industrial Labour in India, Asia Publishing House. London, 1960, pp. 

of the Textik Factories Labour Committee (1907), cited by Gadgil, The 
bukstrkl Evolution of India, 

* Cited in ibid, p, U8. 
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abuses under control, though their reasons for doing so were not always 
entirely disinterested. Colonial administrators often had a genuine sym¬ 
pathy for the plight of industrial workers, hut the laws enacted were also 
influenced by complaints from manufacturing interests in the metropolitan 
countries about “unfair competition” from sweated low-wage labor in the 
East Since independence, protective labor legislation has been extended 
and tightened, but there is still much to be done along these lines. In 
India, for example, the Factories Act of 1948, which covers all power¬ 
using industrial establishments employing ten or more workers and all es¬ 
tablishments employing twenty or more workers without regard to the use 
of mechanical power, fixes the maximum work week at 48 hours and the 
maximum day at 9 hours. These regulations apply to year-round employ¬ 
ment; in seasonal jobs, longer work periods are permissible.^ 

In addition to the passage of labor legislation, the official attitude toward 
the stabilization of the industrial work force has been substantially modi¬ 
fied in India. Formerly, the villages had often been regarded as useful 
supports to industrial growth because they afforded a form of social in¬ 
surance that, from the employer’s point of view, was cost-free.^ But the 
failure to provide - or to pay a wage that would permit the employee to 
provide for himself - the minimal requirements for family life in urban 
areas entailed an expensive drag on efficiency, In the Report of the Labour 
Investigation Committee in 1946, the earlier approach was rejected; “We 
do not accept the proposition that the village is to be positively encouraged 
as a source of social security for the workers. The obvious course is to im¬ 
prove conditions in the industrial towns as regards work in factories, hous¬ 
ing, wages, nutrition, etc., and also to provide measures of security for the 
workers.”® 

Throughout South Asia, a large gap remains between conditions re¬ 
garded as desirable and those which actually exist. No more than a casual 
inspection of the living conditions of the majority of industrial employees 
at some randomly selected industrial enterprises is needed to discover 
that existing standards of housing, health, and nutrition are not conducive 
to maximum efficiency, Nor is it clear that government regulation of hours 
of work has been effectively enforced - or if enforced, has increased labor 
efficiency. In Indonesia, for example, the government decreed that the 
hours of work in manufacturing enterprises be reduced from the pre-war 


inwrt’ Jathar, Indian Economics, Oxford University Pre-ss, Oxford, 

1957, pp. 204-205. 

“ The Labour Commission of 1928 in India had argued that migration between the 
V lage and industrial centres held out advantages for all parties concerned. This ar¬ 
rangement, it was alleged, helped maintain the health of the worker and offered a 

whertheJm df *^1 b productive years were .spent, or 


“India, Government of, I^hour Investigation Committee, 1946, Main Report, p. 78, 
as quoted by Jathar and Jathar, Indion Economics, p. 198, 
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average of 10 per day to 7, but no rise in output per man-hour followed 
this change.^ 

From what has been said, it is clear that the conditions of work in South 
Asia’s modem sector are likely to have quite different effects on labor utili¬ 
zation from those that would usually be expected in Western countiles. 
Tlie contrast in institutional environments is sharpened by the patterns of 
managerial control prevailing in many of the region’s modernized enter¬ 
prises. Broadly speakng, managerial practices in South Asia have failed to 
create an environment conducive to high labor efficiency. In several im¬ 
portant respects, the large-scale entrepreneur, whether he is a European or 
an Asian, has tended to take on some of the attributes of the big absentee 
landowner. Though entrepreneurs are more disposed to invest in the enter¬ 
prises under their control than is the typical absentee landlord, they may 
still be almost as withdrawn from direct control over current operations. 
Many functions that would be performed directly by management in West¬ 
ern economies are often delegated to intermediaries, who are given wide 
discretionary powers. 

This pattern is partly the legacy of conditions prevailing at the time 
Westerners first made direct investments in the region. Lacking compe¬ 
tence to communicate in a common language with more than a handful oJ 
their employees, and feeling a tremendous social and cultural distance 
from their workers, expatriate managers gave sweeping powers over per¬ 
sonnel matters to native foremen or jobbers and, as long as minimally 
acceptable standards of work performance were achieved, they seldom 
exerted themselves to ensure that this delegated authority was not used 
unscrupulously, Another historical factor also tended to detach man¬ 
agers from close operational control. Local skill in handling the intricacie’' 
of international commercial and financial procedures was severely re¬ 
stricted. In addition, most foreign firms encountered difficulties in recruit¬ 
ing European managers prepared to reside in the East for extended 
periods. It was thus natural that scarce talents should be husbanded and 
.shared. This was the rationale behind the inception of the managing 
agency” system under which administration of capital supplied from 
overseas was entrusted to local agents, who often represented a number 
of interests simultaneously. 

The managing agency system reached its highest development in In¬ 
dia, where indigenous firms often took it over or used it,® From the point 

' G, C, Allen and Audrey S. Donnithome, Western Enterprise in Indonesia and Ma¬ 
laya, George Allen & Unwin, London, 1957, p. 260, 

* The broad significance of this form of business organization is conveyed by an esti¬ 
mate that “nearly 80 percent of the productive assets in India still are under ravaging 
agencies." Presumably this calculation refers to the productive assets m je modem in¬ 
dustrial sector of the economy. ( United Nations, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 
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of view of effective labor utilization and of economic expansion, this inter¬ 
locking system of control cannot be judged as highly favorable. Its effect 
has been to concentrate top-level control over much of the private sector 
in the hands of persons not naturally disposed to assume the bold risks re¬ 
quired by a dynamic industrial economy, As a distinguished Indian scholar 
has observed, “the large majority of our industrial capitalists are recniited 
from the ranks of those whose traditions and habits of thought have been 
formed in the vocations of the money-changer and the financier.”^ These 
difficulties are compounded by the predominantly family character of the 
top industrial structure - a situation inviting nepotism and, in turn, in¬ 
efficiency.^ 



East, 1958, Bangkok, 1959, citing P, C. Jain, Industra and Labour in India, Allahabad, 
1956, pp, 87-88.) 

In 1940 it was reported that “500 important industrial concern,s of our country are 
managed by 2,000 directors. These directorships are held by 850 individuals, But 1,000 
of these directorships are held by just 70 men. , ,, At the apex of the pyramid stand 
10 men holding 300 directorships, the supreme arbiters of the destinies of our indus¬ 
trial economy.” (Asokha Mehta, as quoted by Akshaya R. Desai, Social Bachrmmd of 
Indian Nationalism, 2nd rev, ed,, Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 1954, p. 100,) 

And in the 1950’s it was estimated that of all public companies allowed to operate 
without managing agencies, only 15 percent chose to do so. (Andrew F, Brimmer, 
Setting of Entrepreneurship in India,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 
1955, p, 564,^as cited by Helen B, Lamb, “Business Organization and Leadership in 
India Today,” in Richard L, Park and Irene Tinker (eds.), Leadership and Political 
Institutions in India, Princeton University Press, Princeton. 1959, p, 252.) Changes in 
the law have been made since independence for the purpose of regulating managing 
ageney control over industry. 

‘D. R. Gadgil, Economic Policy and Development {A Collection of Writings), Gok- 
hale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, 1955, p, 14. 

’ Tlie system of family management, though not unique to under-developed coun¬ 
tries, has a special .significance when it is a dominant feature of a stagnant or .slowly 

O economic system which allows little scope to enteqrrises of a corporate type. 

B, the family management system does not provide a sufficient number of .suit¬ 
able positions for all members of the family; on the other hand, the remaining members 
are discouraged from seeking employment outside the family firms. This tends to in¬ 
crease the ratio of dependents to earners in the family. Even where employment is 
given to members of the family, often it is either unproductive, or could be filled by 
better outside candidates. Excessive dependency reduces the saving capacity of the 
family as a group, while overstaffing and incompetence lead to inefficiency. Hie 
parental authority basis of the .system makes it difficult for the younger men to develop 
qualities of leadership; the atmosphere of security breeds complaceney and unwilling¬ 
ness to exercise initiative, A feeling tends to develop that any problem can be solved 
through assistance provided by the family.” (Charidulal N, Vakil. “Bu.sine,ss Leadership 
m Under-developed Countries,” Industrialization and Productivitm Bulletin 2, United 
Nahons, New York, 1959, p, 50.) 

“More recently the recruitment policy pursued within the private sector of the econ¬ 
omy IS said to follow caste lines especially as far as the higher and middle administra- 
tive posihons are concerned. Thus, personnel belonging to the same caste or region as 
the founder of tlie concern may be 'imported’ from places hundreds of miles away from 
the seat of the company. Employment policies may thus degenerate into a form of 
caste or kinship charity which is liable to cause serious undercurrents of resentment 
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Nor, given conditions in most South Asian countries, is government en¬ 
terprise always a guarantee that standards of managerial practice will be 
improved. This judgment must be qualified in the case of India where the 
high standards of integrity instilled by the Indian Civil Service tradition 
have left their imprint. Elsewhere, however, there is a substantial risk that 
public ownership may simply provide an opening for different types of 
favoritism that conflict with technical competence and even breed corrup¬ 
tion,^ 

Quite apart from its effects on the growth and expansion possibilities of 
the modern sector of the economy, the pattern of management practices 
has had another, though less obvious, influence on labor efficiency and on 
the institutional standardization of labor inputs. In modern Western condi¬ 
tions, the trade union movement has emerged as a potent instrument in 
labor-management relationships and, through collective agreements, in the 
increasing standardization of working conditions. This element is largely 
missing from the institutional structure of even the modern segment of 
South Asian economies. Not only are the trade unions weak; they have 
come to assume a different role. Even in countries where tlie government 
has been inclined to support labor, as in India, the unions have not been 
encouraged to become an independent bargaining power. This problem 
of the role of the trade union movement in the region has been dealt with 
in Chapter 18 (Section 11), 

Weakness is the dominant trait of the trade union movement in the 
modem sector of manufacturing industry. Although many interdependent 
factors underlie this weakness — among them the difficult bargaining po¬ 
sition of workers when they are so far removed, socially, from their em- 


among those aspirants who do not belong to the right caste, quite apart from the fact 
that positions are not filled by the most competent persons available. For all these rea¬ 
sons, caste, much more than its Western counterpart - racial discrimination and segre¬ 
gation — has always been an important obstacle to socio-economic change and ns such 
has played not only a major part in the economic stagnation of pre-independence India 
but today is still a major impediment to economic development,’ (K. William Kapp, 
Hindu Culture, Economic Development and Economic Planning in India, Asia Publish¬ 
ing House, Bombay, 1963, p, 42.) 

‘ This has been a constant complaint in Indonesia and the Philippines. The primary 
reason cited by the International Bank Mission for the common failure of state enter¬ 
prises in Thailand was the following; “Hie enterprises were too often mitiated by per¬ 
sons with political influence, who had no special knowledge of the industry or particu¬ 
lar concern about ultimate success.” (International Bank for Reconstruction 
Development, A Public Development Programme for Thailand, Johns Hopkins Press, 

Baltimore, 1959,p,93.) , .. 

In Thailand, policy is complicated by the government s fe^ diat mdustrial develop¬ 
ment will strengthen the Chinese minority more than tlie Thai majority; cf. Ghapter 
11, Section 14 et passim. 
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ployers and there are so many jobless - it must be ascribed partly to the 
managerial practice of delegating responsibilities to native jobbers and 
foremen. Acting as powers unto themselves, these jobbers have a stake in 
perpetuating high rates of labor turnover. As two Indian students of this 
phenomenon have pointed out; “It is to the jobber’s interest that recruit¬ 
ments should be as frequent as possible, because it increases his opportuni¬ 
ties of getting commissions from the unemployed. It is largely at his insti¬ 
gation diat there is a constant movement of operatives from factory to 
factory.”^ The strategic position of the jobber also frustrates the formation 
of a solidly based labor organization because the jobbers themselves - who 
in a different environment might have turned their undoubted talents to 
organizing trade unions - have a vested interest in the status quo A 
When the factors noted above are appreciated, it is apparent that the 
forces governing the utilization of labor and affecting its performance are 
vastly Afferent from those now typical in advanced economies and those 
presupposed in Western analytical models. This generalization occasions 
little surprise when it i§ made about traditional forms of economic activity 
in Soutli Asia, but it is less commonly applied to the modern sector of the 
economy. Despite its use of capitalist techniques and of modes of organiza¬ 
tion much more highly structured than those of indigenous economic in¬ 
stitutions, the modern sector cannot escape the influence of its broader 
environmental setting. Most modern enterprises, despite an enclave exist¬ 
ence, cannot detach themselves completely from South Asian social and 
economic life. 


4 The More Loosely Organized Segment 
of the Urban Economy 


In South Asia’s urban areas, other economic activities are to be found, 
which are sometimes labelled “infoimally organized” although they are 
actually unorganized or very loosely organized. This category embraces 
a wide range of heterogeneous activities that have only one attribute in 
common; a set of institutional properties differing from those observed in 
either the more formally structured Westernized units of production or 
the traditional rural crafts. These “informally organized” activities have 

‘ Jathar and Jathar, Indian Economics, p, 199. 

°This phenomenon has been noted in Pakistan; “The methods of recruitment of 
labour for industrial and public works enterprises generally prevalent also weaken the 
workers solidarity and common purpose. The sardars and jobbers on whom most la¬ 
bourers depend for their employment have been hostile to labour organization, though 
4e position in this respect has improved in perennial factories where labour oIHcot 
have been appointed and help to minimize the hold of jobbers.” (Andrus and Moham¬ 
med, Economy of Fakistan, pp. 446-447,) 


in many ways been shaped by Western intervention and the increase in 
monetized economic activity accompanying it. Some are geared to serve 
modem demands - at least for those types of goods and services increas¬ 
ingly sought as a result of the expansion of monetized economic activity 
and import restrictions. Most, however, have tended to perpetuate rtadi- 
tional patterns, such as an emphasis on the family as the central unit of 
productive organization. 

The services sector’^ contains perhaps the most conspicuous and per¬ 
vasive example of the loosely organized - if not totally unorganized - 
type of economic activity. In South Asia service occupations typically 
account for a far larger proportion of the urban labor force than do all 
varieties of urban manufacturing. In an earlier phase of the modern 
discussion of the process of economic growth, an occupational distribu¬ 
tion favoring tertiary forms of production was generally considered an 
indicator of a high degree of economic development.^ It undoubtedly is 
in rich countries, but in poor countries it is more often symptomatic of 
poverty and stagnation. This is seldom observed in the general literature 
on the development of underdeveloped countries, To quote a fairly typical 
statement; “.,. it is an empirical observation that in a developing econ¬ 
omy certain shifts in the labor force take place as average income rises. 
Usually the proportion in so-called primary industries declines, while the 
proportion in secondary industries increases up to a point, but the propor¬ 
tion in tertiary industries apparently continues to increase as average in 
come increases.”* In South Asia the same innocent view is often expressed: 

,. in a developing economy, the tertiary sector grows at an increasing 
rate.”^ 

The crowded field of retail trade accounts for a substantial share of the 
tertiary sector’s claim on the labor force. Much retail trade is conducted on 
a petty basis by itinerant hawkers and peddlers. In some instances, how¬ 
ever - particularly in Southeast Asian countries where Asian aliens still 
form a high percentage, if not the majority, of the commercial and financial 
class — trade is more highly organized. Even so, the family tends to be the 
nucleus of the trading unit, as it also is in the Indian subcontinent. Similar 
crowding occurs in the low-productivity field of personal services. It is con¬ 
spicuous not only in the large number of porters, rickshaw and taxi drivers 


^ Chapter 11. Section 4. 

“Note, for example, tlie first edition of Cobn Clark’s The Conditions of Economic 
Progress, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London, 1940, 

“ Harvey Leibenstein, A Theory of Economic Demographic Development, Prince¬ 
ton University Press, Princeton, 1954, p, 162. 

‘India, Government of. Directorate General of Resetilement and Employment, 
Ministiv of Labour and Emplopent. and Labour and Employment 
ning Smmission (a joint study by). Outlook on Employment and Related Papers, 

New Delhi, March, 1959, p. 9, See next section. 
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who clog the central parts of the main cities or in the largo staffs of domes¬ 
tics retained by the upper strata^ it is also observable in the padding of 
the service staff in larger and more Westernized enterprises (including 
government offices), many of which feel a social obligation to carry large 
numbers of menials on their payrolls,“ 


But a high proportion of the urban work force engaged in manufacturing 
activities must also be classified within this loosely organized se?ctor.“ A 
distinction must, however, be drawn between the residue of the tradi¬ 
tional urban crafts and those small-scale enterprises producing modern 
goods with modem techniques Conditions in the former type of manu¬ 
facturing have much in common with those found in the remnants of tlu; 
market-oriented rural crafts.” While in some instances traditional craft- 
workers have adapted successfully to the contemporary world, they are 
exceptions to the general pattern, The quantitative importance of .small- 
scale enterprises of a modernized type is still .slight, despite the entjrgctic 
efforts of governments to nurture such units during the era of planning.'’ 
Most small firms fit into a more familiar indigenous pattern. Blven .some 
activities that Westerners would normally expect to be conducted on a 
highly organized basis are not so conducted. The building and construc¬ 
tion rtades are a case in point. For India, the eharacteristics of these 
trades are thrown into high relief by the finding of the 1951 Census that 66 
percent of the males economically active in building and construction 
were self-employed.^ 


’ A,s one writer on India hn.s commented! "The lalxiiir i.s ,so clicup that (iiiilts a 
rich people in the country can afford to havo many domi!,sti(: .‘icrviiiit.s. The domestii- 
.services are poyerty-induced, It i.s not uncommon for a lumsvhold of mixlmtu means 
to engage, say, lialf a dozen servants and let them .sit around in idleness waiting to tu? 
sent on petty marketing or other household duties at infrequent inlurvals. A similar 
phenomenon of overstaffing (duo to the same cheapnes.s of labour) and underwork may 
bo observed in restaurants, hotels, stations and other public places,” (Mf)ti Lai Ciipta, 
Problems of Unemployment in India, Nederlandsche Eeonomische Ho()ge.sch(H)I le Rot- 
terdam, 1955, p, 62.) 


’ Every sphere of economic activity is expected to provide jobs for as many hangers 
on as possible, as an alternative to unemployment assistance. (As I wander tfinnmh 
government ofnce.s in such countries, I am always struck by the nimnbfir of p(*opIc! ont* 
sees sittine in the corridors, whose only occupation seems to be to .stand up as nnc 
pa,sses and then to sit down again.) It is arguable that the new mamifm-ttiring intlus- 
Wes a so should carry their quota of di.sgulscd unemployment,” (William Arthur kwis. 
Aspects ofhdmtnotisation, National Bank of Egypt, Fiftieth Anniversary Cmnmemora- 
bonLectures, Cairo, 1953, p, 35.) 

' Chapter 11, Sections 4 and 9. 

Secthmscontrast between these types of unit, .see Chapter 2S, 
'Section 2, 

“ See Chapter 25, Sections 5 and 6, 


c/i»uS4't.S Ifp! S""' '*■ “• " 
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The Unsuitability of Western Concepts of 
Employment and Unemployment 

Intuitively, it might be thought that We,stern concept.s of unemployment 
and underemployment - which we have found quite inappropriate in the 
traditional agricultural sectors of the economy - would come into their 
own in other sectors of the tseonomy, and particularly in urban areas. 
Against the background of the institutional environment .sketched in the 
preceding set;tions. we may now view with some skepticism the claim that 
the usnal Western eoneept.s arc appropriate even in this context, 

Broadly speaking, most forms of economic activity outside traditional 
agriculture lack tlie institutional cheeks on the duration and efficiency of 
work eluiracti'ri.stie of modern Western economies, This is most strikingly 
the case in the traditional type,s of handwork production. It is also true, 
but to a lessiir degree, in such highly organized segments of the South 
Asian economic stniciture as plantation agriculture and large-scale manu¬ 
facturing (interprises. None of these other forms of employment reproduce 
tlie conditions presupposed in Westeni employment analysis. Although 
more highly organized midertakings are able to exercise more control and 
discipline over work performance than can either traditional manufactur¬ 
ing or the other loosely organized pursuits lliat engage most of the urban 
labor force, then' are still serious restraints on the effectiveness of their 
efforts. In large-.seale manufacturing, for example, efficiency is greatly 
retarded by the generally low levels of nutrition and health, to say noth¬ 
ing of the effects of misenilde housing conditions on physical effectiveness 
and labor turnover, 

In general, the physical well-being of employees in plantation agricul¬ 
ture is higlicr and the deterrents to lalror efficiency arising from inadequate 
provision for nutrition and health less serious. Nevertheless, the situation 
of plantation employt;es is vastly different from that typical of workers in 
advanced economies. By and large, they are effectively denied freedom of 
movement. Even when not tied i)y long-term contracts, much of the plan¬ 
tation labor force finds itself caught in an alien environment from which 
there is little or no possibility of escape,' The.se considerations again call 

‘ It i,s thfi writerks ciliswwutiim that In thti case of Indian Tamil workers in Ceylon, for 
example, not only are their employment opportmiities in effect restricted to the planta¬ 
tion sector, hnt, undiT present conditions, they are generally tied to a .single plantation. 
Earlier, .some movement between plantations had neon possible, but this is no longer 
the case. As the Tamil population increased, plantation owners became less willing 
to as.sume re.snonsil)ilily for workers other than tlioso who had a long-standmg 
attachment to tnelr estate. 
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into question the applicability of Western concepts vvliicli basically pre¬ 
suppose that an organized labor market exists, that workers have mobility 
and can voluntarily choose between alternative jobs, and that the insti¬ 
tutional environment standardizes labor performance in such a way that 
little specific attention to the duration of the work day and week and tilt: 
qualitative dimensions of labor input is necessary. Nevertheless, the bulk 
of statistical data collection and most of the discussion devoted to prob¬ 
lems of the labor force in the plans are guided liy Wtsstern theoretical 
constructions. In effect, this moans that the official discussion .slights two 
of the dimensions of labor utilization - the duration of work and labor 
efficiency - and gives only incomplete attention to a third - jiarticipation 
ratios, To the extent that the duration of work and labor effieiency arc 
discussed, they enter only through the hack door, in connection with 
consideration of the possible effects of increasiis in tla; capital stock or 
cyclical fluctuations on the level of economic activity and the productivity 
of labor, or of the disguised unemployment that is alleged to exist. 

Even participation ratios are not analyzed realistically, as the main 
discussion is cast in terms of Western concepts of ('mployment and unem¬ 
ployment and the “active” work force, In South Asia it is far from clear 
that all non-participants in the working age groups would work for an 
employer, or at all, if given the opportunity, A consideralfle portion of the 
labor force would abstain for such reasons as loss of status. .Similar deter¬ 
rents to participation, at least in certain types of work, occur in .some 
measure in Western countries. But there is a fimdammital dilfcrcnce be¬ 
tween the Western situation and that prevailing in .South Asiii. In the 
West, status is typically acquired through participation in gainful work, 
while in South Asia it may be jeopardized by such a exmrse. 

In order to gain a clearer insight into the actual utilization of labor out¬ 
side traditional agriculture, the following sections of tliis cluipler will first 
consider the forces that affect the values of the individual components of 
labor utilization and then examine the ways in which tlu'sc three variables 
are interrelated. 

5 Participation Ratios 

To a greater extent than in traditional agricidture, some aspects of (ho 
forces governing participation ratios in other sectors of the economy hear 
at least a passing analogy to those familiar in Western conditions. At the 
same time, the differences are more fundamental. Two special problems - 
the position of the “educated” and of women in the labor force ~ account 
or part of these differences; they will be reserved for separate considera¬ 
tion in the next two sections. There are other differences deeply imbiTldcd 
in the broader institutional environment; thi.s section will lie re.striotecl to 
discussion of these more general problems. 
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Bemotely akin to one important factor that influences employment 
ratio.s in Western economies is the vulnerability of some large-scale and 
highly organized South Asian enterprises to fluctuations in demand. These 
miterprises, however, embrace only a very small proportion of total eco¬ 
nomic activity in Smith Asia, and even when reductions in demand for 
their products .shrink their labor requirements, the results are not alto¬ 
gether comparable with those experienced in the West, In the depression 
of the 1930’s, for example, the slump in export markets had serious reper- 
cus,sions in some countries of the region, particularly in Southeast Asia. 
Yet lay-oils of wage workers by large plantations and mines did not 
produce much nnemployment of a Western type. On the contrary, most 
of the wage lalior force drifted back to the agricultural villages, which, 
in tlie last resort, providcxl a buffer against the loss of wage-paying jobs.^ 

It is true that this option was not available to all the wage workers who 
lo.st their jolis. Cut off from (heir lines of retreat, the alien Asians, largely 
of Indian or Chinese extraction, who made up so large a part of the non- 
agricultural wage labor force in Southeast Asia, were often left stranded. 
For this group, the Western concept of unemployment had some rele¬ 
vance, if only a limited one. Governments tended to deal with their prob- 
lein.s less through sponsoring employment-creating projects to absorb 
them in useful work, as in the Western countries, than by restricting the 
further influx of extra-territorial migrants and, in some cases, encouraging 
thtsir repatriation." Tliis approach amounted to exporting unemployment 
ill the most litoral sense." 

The demand for wage labor in some parts of the organized segment of 
Sontli Asian economies is, liowever, subject to one type of disturbance that 

' Wt: liiivd ob.servcd oiut illiisti’alion of l'lii.s alKorption prace,ss in the agricultural ad- 
justmwits tliiit followed (airtailmwit of plantation job.s in J.iva in the 1930’s, (Chapter 
22. Sfietioii 10.) 

“ 'rhe following description of govm’iiment action in Malaya provides one example: 

"Rcipiitriation helped to .solve the nnemployment problem for alien Asiatic laborers. 
Those refusing rejiatriation were willing to work for wages often reduced to a point be¬ 
low living costs, eking out a living ns Insst they could by means of side activities, With 
tlitt return of relative prospcTity in 19.34, the stream of Indian emigration to Malaya was 
tt'sumed, And in 19.37 thi^ smldeiily increased export quotas for the rubber and tin in- 
diestries brought thousands of additional Indian and Chinese laborers to Malaya. This 
sneick'n and large demand created a temporary laht)r .shortage, but the government was 
too wary to be .stampeded into opening the floodgates. Its caution in this instance miti¬ 
gated the unemployment subsinmently induced by the rccc,s,sion in 1938 which, by 
Iialving Malaya’.s export quotas, left many estates and mine.s with a surplus labor sup¬ 
ply. ... 

■"Wholesale repatriation ... was no longer feasible because of political repercussions 
in India and beeaust: of the Japanese war in China. Moreover, memories of 1934, 
when Malaya had lieen caught .short of labor by a sudden return to better market con¬ 
ditions, made Iwth planters and minc-owner.s anxious to maintain their payrolls and to 
try .‘.preading work around as best they could.” (Thompson, Labor Problems in South- 
mst Asia, p. 98.) 

“ Tliis tactic, It may be noted in passing, is not entirely unknown in the West. In 
.Switzerland, for example, Italian workers recruited when the demand for labor is 
Inioyant are repatriated when demand .slackens, 
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is no longer of more than negligible significance in the West. In some coun¬ 
tries of the region, a large share of modern manufacturing industry is de¬ 
voted to processing agricultural products. The dependence of this segment 
on the supply of agricultural raw materials has several important conse¬ 
quences, In such industries as rice milling, it often means that the labor 
force is the victim of seasonal worklessness, even if the enterprise is large- 
scale and highly mechanized. Labor requirements are likely also to vary 
vwth the state of tlie harvest. A poor year is usually associated with reduced 
demand for wage labor, Other interruptions in the flow of supplies, 
whether triggered by natural or by political phenomena, have led to sharp 
curtailments in demand for labor, The territorial division of India and 
Pakistan, for example, brought the Indian jute industry virtually to a stand¬ 
still when its East Bengal source of raw materials was cut oflF. 

At this point, a basic distinction must be drawn between the forces in 
South Asia and in the West that may affect the long-term problem of work¬ 
lessness. We have already noted that the South Asian economic structure 
is in general less sensitive to business cycles than is the much more intri¬ 
cately organized and much more highly monetized Western system. More¬ 
over, even those portions of the South Asian economic structure most di¬ 
rectly exposed to disturbances in market conditions are cushioned against 
at least part of tlie shock of "open unemployment” as it manifests itself 
in depression situations in the West. South Asians dismissed from fobs in 
the ^Organized segment of the economy simply cannot afford the luxury 
of unemployment. In a society that provides no dole, those who cannot 
go back to the villages or be sustained by the charity of friends and rela¬ 
tives must find some work to do. The same is true of the very much larger 
part of the labor force that has never been employed in the organized 
sector, This has occasionally been pointed out; “Upon reflection, it is not 
strange that open unemployment of'this kind cannot exist on a really large 
scale in a country with low levels of living and with no dole.”^ 

Oyer the long run, die strongest influence on the availability of jobs 
Outside traditional agriculture derives, not from fluctuations in demand 
for the products of urban industry, but from the mounting size of urban 
populations. Throughout South Asia the urban population, augmented 
^ by migration from the countryside, has been growing at a considerably 
I faster rate dian the population as a whole.^ If this migration were merely 
a response to the increase in demand for labor in urban weas, it would 
present few difficulties, Workers drawn into the urban centers would be 

taly, M ;i34 

te lo!s“aL «>' see Chip- 
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readily fitted into new job openings. But this pull does not appear to be 
the most powerful force at work. On the contrary, much of the migration 
- particularly in the post-war years - has occurred for reasons quite inde¬ 
pendent of the urban demand for labor. In part, migration is and has 
been related to the decline of peasant proprietorship and of traditional 
craft work in the rural economy,^ and in part, to the lure of cities 
as an escape from the drabness of village life. In the immediate post¬ 
war years particularly, political upheavals, which have added in some 
degree to the uncertainties of life in all countries of the region, have also 
been an important contributing factor. India and Pakistan have been 
obliged to assimilate millions of refugees from across their present boun¬ 
daries, Elsewhere in the region lawlessness in rural areas has driven many 
toward the cities in search of physical seciuity. In the absence of renewed 
large-scale political disturbances, such non-economic pressures for migra¬ 
tion may be expected to diminish through time. 

One of the assumptions of planning is that the urban labor force will 
continue to be swollen by migration. Official statements, however, are 
vague in explaining the mechanism underlying the cityward movement. 
As we pointed out in the preceding section, the assumption in much 
official discussion is that urbanization is a natural consequence and indeed 
an indispensable aspect of economic development. An observation in a 
study for the Indian Planning Commission typifies this point of view; 
“This process of rural-urban migration seems to be inevitable in the proc¬ 
ess of industrial evolution during which there takes place a shift of pop¬ 
ulation from agricultural pursuits to participation in manufacturing proc¬ 
esses and the development of services; from own-account work to paid 
employment and most important of all from a subsistence to a money 
economy.”^ This conclusion is drawn, as the study pointed out,^ as an 
inference from earlier Western experience when rising productivity, 
higher wages, and growing demand for labor in the cities provided an 
economic incentive for migrations. Western economic history would sug¬ 
gest that although both “push” and “pull” factors were operative in the 
geographical and functional reallocation of the labor force, the pull 
factors were powerful, particularly in the last century. It is highly doubt¬ 
ful that the same situation now prevails in South Asia. Implicitly this 
point is partially conceded in official thinking when it is argued that new 
employment opportunities must be provided in urban areas if the volume 


Already in 1931 the Royal Commission on Labour in India made ffiis point; Few 
industrial workers would remain in industry if they could secure sufficient food and 
clothing in the village; they are pushed, not pulled, to the city. ((>oted from Charles 
A, Myers, Industrial Relations in India, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1958, p, lUO,)^ 
"India Government of, Outlook on Employment and Related Papers, New Delhi, 
1959, Chapter II, p. 1, The study speaks ot “continuous... migration to urban areas 
rtf fViis QkfroAfinn nf flip nmninvinent nattem/’ (Ibid., p. 4. Italics aaded.) 


“ Ihid., p, 5, See Chapter 24, Section 1. 
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of unemployment is not to grow alarmingly,^ Many ,sy,stematic and de¬ 
tailed studies are urgently needed to illuminate the causes of this migra¬ 
tion, Unfortunately, official attitudes that presuppose that niral-urban 
migration is a noimal and healthy by-product of industrial expansion do 
not create an ideal climate for such research. 


Against the background of substantial and sustained expansion in urban 
populations and the absence of commensurate growth in demand for labor 
arising from the organized portion of the urban economy, one might ex¬ 
pect open unemployment of a somewhat Western type to swell markedly 
in urban areas. But, as we have already noted, the absence of organized 
relief for those who lose or cannot find jobs obliges most urban dwidlers to 
seek out some pursuit. There is thus a pressure of economic distress for 
some form of work participation that, however small its social contribution, 
blunts the full force of open unemployment. Underlying the supj>re.s.si(iii 
of open unemployment of a Western type is also the institutional structure 


of economic activity in South Asia. Retreat into traditional agriculture is 
only one of the possible safety valves. Another is to be found in the multi¬ 
tude of more or less casual economic activities in urban areas. Participa¬ 
tion ratios may be sustained through absorption of workims into the 
loosely organized sectors, often of the service type. 

Ideally, we should like to measure the extent to which tho,s'<*- .several 
forces have influenced participation ratios. This task, unfortunately, can¬ 
not be satisfactorily performed. Most of the statistical data bearing on 
work participation outside traditional agriculture have been molded by 
the Western concept of unemployment, which, as we have argued, cannot 
be given a clear meaning in a South Asian setting. We dcinonslrute at 
some length elsewhere^ that various surveys have failed to yield n ndiable 
body of infoimation useful for analyzing trends in aggregate participation 
ratios, and we have attempted to explain why they have been conceptually 
precluded from doing so.” We need not reproduce here all of onr rea.sons 
for rejecting the findings of various statistical inquiries into the size of the 
active labor force” and the volume of “unemployment” in urban areas. It 
will suffice to say that the studies in question have uncritically transferred 


sons to the urban force is to be expected,,., To avoid an inoroase in the hiickloi of 

■ the TTinrl Plan should aim to absorb all these persons in emplovnieiit 
This conclusion is based on the assumption of an annual growth rato of 1,9 nerwnt in 

Sapto nXS^ ^hiring (Ihiil, 

* Appendix 16. 


® Chapter 21, Part II and Sections 17-18, 
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the Western conceptual approach in terms of “employment,” “unemploy¬ 
ment,” and “disguised unemployment” to an environment to which it is 
totally unsuited. 

When all this has been said, some statistical inquiries still throw indirect 
light on the peotiliarities of the urban labor market and on special factors 
influencing participation ratios. This is the case, for example, of surveys 
made in two Indian cities - Calcutta and Delhi ~ both of which have ex¬ 
perienced tremendous post-war increases in population,^ In Calcutta, the 
number of "unemployed” was reported to he no less than 18 percent of the 
total male labor force in 1953 - a figure that, at first inspection, would ap¬ 
pear to indicate a situation comparable to that in industrialized countries 
in the depths of the dcipression in the 1930’s (Table 23-1).” A rather dif¬ 
ferent conclusion emergens when the incidence of worklessness among 
varioius gi’oups is examined more closely. As is shown in Table 23-2, 62 
percent of the recorded volume of unemployment occurred among per- 
.son.s 26 yiiars of age or younger. Perhaps equally striking is the finding 
that 34 percent of the joliless were under 22 years of age. Of this group, 
more tlum 85 percent had never held a job,” Another important charac¬ 
teristic of tlii.s pattern, to wdiich we .shall return in the next section, is the 
higli concentration of unemployment among the educated. Illiterates 
accounted for only 10 percent of the unemployed, and the rate of unem¬ 
ployment among liiem wa.s less than half that for Calcutta as a whole. 
Another facet of the same problem is brought out by the finding that only 
43 percent of the unemploycid were seeking work involving manual labor. 

Now consider tlic data from the survey of the employment situation in 
the shims of Old Delhi brought together in Table 23-3, As in Calcutta, 
the population consist,s mainly of in-migrants, most of them living in ex¬ 
treme poverty-with an average monthly income of Rs. 20 (about $4) 
per head of population. The labor situation differs markedly from the one 
found in Calcutta. Not only is unemployment reported to be at very low 
levels, but the lalior pattern also appears remarkably stable, There is no 
evidence of the floating and insecure kind of employment so often imag¬ 
ined, especially by foreigners whose attention is drawn to that small part 
of the labor force which flocks around railway stations and hotels. An 
overwhelming majority considered their present occupation as “secure”; 


‘ MiRrimts, that is, persons Ixim outside die city, accounted for 68 percent of the 
population of Calcutta and for 75 percent of the population in the parts of Delhi cov¬ 
ered by the surveys here discussed. 

»'The definition of unemployment adopted for the survey ms rather inclusive md 
vaeuo. Persons pursuing studies were counted as unemployed if it was thought that 
their studies were of secondary importance and would have been given up in case em¬ 
ployment were offered. Also included in the group of unemployed were persons 
‘earning a meagre amount in a casual way hut looking for some substantial means o 
livelihood.” 

* India. Government of, Cabinet Secretariat, National Sample Survey No. 17, RepoH 
on Sample Survey of Employment in Calcutta, 1953, Calcutta, 1959, p, 8o. 
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Table 23-1 

"EMPLOYMENT” AND “UNEMPLOYMENT" IN GAI-OUTTA 
CITY. 1953, AND IN DEI.HI SLUMS, 19,53 
(Males 15-04" [lears of tifia) 


Gainfully occupied 
Unemployed 

Total in labor force 
Outside labor force 

Total male population, L5-04" 
Unemployed as percent of labor force 


Sources; India, Government of. Cabinet Secretariat, National Sample Simwi/ No. 17, 
Report on Sample Suroqi of Empknjnwnt in Calcutta, Culeiitlii. 1959; 
and Slums of Old Delhi, Report of tbe Socio-Economic Survey einiductt'd by 
Bharat Sevak Samaj, Delhi, 1958. 

“ For Galcutta, males aged 16 and over, 


Table 23-2 


ASPECTS OF "UNEMPLOYMI'INT" IN CALGUT'TA, 19,53 


Purmit ofiippn 
Hate “uumploi/ 
nicnt" ivilhin 


Age; Under22 

34 

22-26 

28 

27 and over 

38 

Education; Matriculation and above 

27 

Literate beyond matriculation 

6.1 

Illiterate 

10 

Place of origin: Displaced from Ea,sl Puki,staii 

.14 

Oilier in-migrant,s 

29 

Born in Calcutta 

.17 

Kind of employment sought; As employee doing non-muntial work 

42 

A,s employee doin g mamud work 

43 

Own-account worker 

15 

Source; Based on data in India, Government of. Ciibinet Secretariat, National Sample 
Sumey No. 17, Report on Sample Survey of FMploymml in Calcutta, m3, 
Calcutta, 1959. 
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Table 23-3 


EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN SLUMS OP OLD DELHI, 1956 


Percent of all 
gainfully employed 

Regularity of employment; Regular" 

94 

Casual; self-employed 

5 

employees 

1 

Working hours:'’ Less than 5 

3 

5-8 

69 

9 and over 

28 

.Sceiirily of employment; “Scenre"' 

94 

"Insecure” 

6 

Duration of present employment; Less than one year 

7 

1-5 years 

24 

5 years and over 

69 

,Satisfaction with present (anployment: "Sati.sfied" 

91 

“Di,ssati.slled” 

9 


Source; Slums of Old Delhi, Report of tbe Socio-Economic Survey conducted by 
Bharat Sevak Samaj, Delhi, 1958, pp, 101 ff,, 104 ff,, and 135, 


* "Regularly employed” arc tbo,se who “in tbe normal course are expected (or expect 
them.selves) to be on tlu^ job on all the working days of the year,” 

" Percentages apply to persons in regular employment, 

" "Secure,,. in the .sense at least that no adverse change was expected to occur in the 
near futunr” 

thi.s judgment i,s given .some support in the finding that nearly 70 percent 
had been engaged in their present occupation for five years or more. 

The contrast between these two populations is a useful reminder that 
the work participation pattern in urban areas is far from uniform even 
within the same country. More important, it underscores the point, 
stressed earlier, that unemployment is a luxury few save the better-off 
members of the population of working age can afford, As the case of the 
slum dwellers in Old Delhi brings out clearly, those at the lowest end of 
the income scale do not regard themselves as faced with an acute problem 
for lack of gainful economic activity. Unemployment is primarily a bour¬ 
geois problem and is most pronounced among those who have been 
accustomed to drawing support from their families - persons with some 
education and new entrants to the labor force. In these cases, the conven¬ 
tional aggregative approach to unemployment is inappropriate, Arnong Ae 
economically weaker segment of the population, forces that would tend — 
in a Western context — to increase open unemployment are checked. And 
among those who are better off, non-participation is not simply a matter 
of an absence of work opportunities, i.e,, unemployment; it is related to 
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the type of work they are prepared to accept. Wi* .shall return to this topic 
in the next section. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the post-war period of urban 
growth is the fact that worklessness lias apparently not grown at alarming 
rates, Though the planners in some South Asian countries particularly in 
India and Pakistan - have alleged that expansion in the backlog of open 
unemployment from one plan period to the. next constitutes one of their 
most serious problems, rapid assimilation of a formidable number of mi¬ 
grants appears to have been accomplished with rtmarkablv littk» upheaval. 
The relative ease of adjustment cannot bo attributed to success in plan¬ 
ning,’' We must look elsewhere if we arc to nndorsttind tlu' imturi' of ad¬ 
justments within the work force. 



6 The Special Effect of Education in Rediwinf> 
Labor Force Participation" 



As we have seen in earlier sections, labor force participation in urban 
areas has been bolstered by the lack of a dole, since this oliligcs most per- 
,sons of working age to seek out sorncithing to do, no matter how meager a 
livelihood it may offer. However, members of one group - “tlie edneutwr' 
-have displayed a remarkahle ability to sustain tlicrnselves without gain¬ 
ful work, largely by relying on family assistance and support. Tln^y 
account, in fact, for a large proportion of those recorded as unemployed in 
the ofBcial statistics, In one respect, analysis of worklessne.ss among the 
educated in terras of unemployment presents fewer conceptual diffleulties 
than does analysis of non-partidpation among other groups in the labor 
force, as it can he assumed that the former are actively seeking joh.s. 
Moreover, the jobs they seek are in a segment of the economy where 
conditions hear some resemblance to those in the West. But because 


members of this group impose severe restrictions on the tyi^es of work 
they will accept, unemployment among the educated fails to fit into the 
analytical scheme of the modem approach, Wliile the educated demon¬ 
strate a high degree of geographical mobility as lietween urban area.s, 
peir functional mobility is negligible. They are looking for non-manual 
'Work and are not prepared to accept work that "soils their hands,” With 
this restriction, statistics on the numbers of educated unemployed can be 
assigned a reasonably unambiguous meaning-the same cannot he said 
of most other statistics purporting to measure unemployment, 

‘ Chapter 21, Section 1. The employment-creating expectations of tlw plans will he 
examined m detail in Chapter 24, Section 6. 


“Tlie problems discussed in this section will be analyzed furtlwr in Cliapter 33. 
particularly Section 7, _ * 
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There is a hierarchy of educated people, beginning with those who are 
merely literate - mainly individuals who have finished primaiy school. 
Next come matriculates from secondary schools, those who have taken an 
intermediate examination, graduates of tertiary schools, and, finally, those 
who hold still higher degrees, having had post-graduate training. The 
.statistics on the educated unemployed and the discussion of their prob¬ 
lems generally refer to the four higher strata, but it should be remem¬ 
bered that even persons who have merely acquired some degree of lit¬ 
eracy by going through primary school, or who have dropped out of 
secondary school before matriculating, often consider themselves edu¬ 
cated and exempt from any obligation to work with their hands.’ 

llie.se views about education and about the types of work appropriate 
for persons with some measure of schooling are solidly founded in tradi¬ 
tional altitudes toward manual work which are bolstered by the existing 
.social stratification, as explained in Chapter 22 (Section 5).^ However, 
they have been strengthened in several ways by influences from the West, 
For one thing, most Westerners who came to live in South Asia quickly 
acquired the habit of avoiding physical toil; they behaved like members 
of a “.super-caste.’"' Thus they created a false impression of contemporary 
conditions in Western countries. Of even greater importance was the type 
of school system built up by the colonial governments.* Western rule 
created openings lor clerks and junior administrators; in time, highei 
po.sitions in the administration also became available to the indigenous 
population, though to dilferent degrees in the several colonies. At the 
.same time a need for clerical and administrative personnel was felt in 
busino.s's and the professions. Schools were established so the native- 
born could acquire the skills they needed to fill these positions. The cur¬ 
riculum in the schools was literary and academic, and this emphasis also 
agreed with the traditional inclinations in South Asia. Parents in the upper 
.strata were generally very eager to have their children take advantage of 
these now edncational opportunities. Government jobs had a particularly 
high prestige value, but they had other recommendations as well. In co¬ 
lonial times a simple clerk commanded an income far above that of a 
common laliorer." Even outside government service a person with a West¬ 
ern type of education could usually obtain a position that was extremely 
rewarding both financially and socially, 

‘ Kusiim Nair, Blossoms in the Dust, Duckworth, London, 1961, p. 75 et passim. 

“ For further discus.sion .see Chapter 33, especially Section 7, 

’ Chapter 31, Section 4, 

* Chapter 31. Section 3, , , . • ■ 

“It is reported that in Indonesia shortly after tire turn of 
clerk could earn fifteen to thirty times, as much as an ordinary laborer, (FurmvaU, 

Colonial Folicti and Practice, p. 377), 
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It is an indication of the pressure for that type of education that even 
in colonial times the spectre of unemployment among the educated raised 
its head, Complaints about this type of unemployment can be traced back 
to the early 1920’s, not only in India, but also in Indonesia,^ Burma, and 
other South Asian countries, The problem assumed more serious propor¬ 
tions in the 1930’s as the number of school graduates rapidly increased and 
the number of job opportunities declined. In India several official com¬ 
missions were appointed to study the problem of unemployment in the 
educated “middle class” in the years between the two world wars,^ 

In Chapter 33 we shall analyze in more detail the development of edu¬ 
cational institutions in South Asia since the end of the colonial era, and 
take note of the differences between the school systems in the several 
countries. Taking an over-all view, there has been a tremendous increase 
in the number of schools and in school enrollment in all of the countries 
of the region, although enrollment in the secondary and tertiary schools 
has increased more rapidly than enrollment in the primary schools, At¬ 
tempts to give the schools a more practical and technical character have, 
on the whole, been less successful. Most of the secondary schools are still 
“general” schools of the type inherited from colonial times. The bulk of 
tlie students in tertiary schools study for degrees in law, arts, and similar 
subjects. The tertiary schools, in particular, have deteriorated in quality. 
They accept students who are not properly prepared, have a large num¬ 
ber of dropouts, and graduate individuals who are not of a particularly 
high caliber. Efforts in the field of adult education have been weak. 

Under tliese circumstances it is not surprising that unemployment 
among the educated has grown. In India in 1955 the educated unem¬ 
ployed (matriculates, intermediates, and graduates) were estimated to 
number considerably more than half a million. It was then foreca.st that 
almost five times this number of persons would emerge from school and 
enter the labor force for the first time during the period of the Second 
Five Year Plan,® At the beginning of the Tlhrd Five Year Plan, five years 
later, the educated unemployed were estimated at nearly a million.'* '^en 
considering these figures, it is important to recall that there is a consider¬ 
able fringe of unemployed young people who do not qualify as educated 
for survey purposes but consider themselves educated enough to shun 
manual labor. 

Thus in Indonesia, within a little over ten years from 1914, there was a surplus 
of unemployed school graduates, and diehaids were criticizing Western education as 
breeding unemployment, discontent, and political agitation.” (Ibid,, p, 378), 

’Nabagopal Das, Vnemphyment, Full Employment and India, 3rd ed., Asia 
Publishing House, London, 1960, p. 38. 

Undia, Government of, Planning Commission, Outline Report of the Study Group 
on Educated Unemployed, New Delhi, 1956, p, 11, j r 

‘India, Government of, Planning Commission, Third Five Year Plan, Now Delhi 
1961, p 166, In the preparations for the Fourth Five Year Plan both the development 
during the third plan period and the outlook for the future have been bypassed. 
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To place this development in perspective, it is necessary to stress the 
fact tlrat the educated do not want to do manual work. As we shall point 
out in Chapter 33 (Sections 3, 4, 6, 7), much of the drive to widen the 
opportunities for children to acquire a secondaiy and tertiary school edu¬ 
cation, and much of the resistance that has frustrated the efforts to give 
schooling on all levels a technical and practical direction, stem from 
parents who want “to save their sons from the socially degrading neces¬ 
sity of manual work,”* The parents’ views are reflected in the young 
people’s refusal to entertain the notion of taking employment outside the 
urban white-collar occupations.® 

From a rational planning point of view, these attitudes toward manual 
work are obviously highly detrimental to development. The attempt to 
build up a modem industrial structure is hampered by the lack of skilled 
workers who can calculate and work according to written instractions and 
work-sketches. It should be noted that ordinary workers in Western (and 
East European Communist) countries are as a rule not less but more 
educated than most of those called “educated” in South Asia, The tend¬ 
ency of even graduate engineers - who are too few in relation to needs, 
because of the bias against technical training in the school system - to 
expect desk jobs and recoil from the prospect of physical contact vrith 
machines aggravates this obstacle to development. Similarly, doctors and 
nurses cannot be deemed thoroughly qualified if tire handling of a 
diseased human body and its excrements is repugnant to them. Nor is 
the acquisition of expertise in agricultural problems consistent with un¬ 
soiled hands,® 

These attitudes have an anti-rural bias that is a serious obstacle to prog¬ 
ress in countries where agriculture is by far the most important industry 
and agricultural reform is of overwhelming importance. The educated 
do not want to go to the villages; even those who come from rural areas 
see education primarily as a means of escaping tlie misery and dreariness 


' Lennox A, Mills, Malaya; A Political and Economic Appraisal, University of Min¬ 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, 1958, p, 10. 

“Some studies in India have thrown light on the kind of employment prefened 
and the salary demanded by the educated unemployed. Iii a sample for Indian 
towns, only 10 percent of the unemployed who had mahiculated (but had not 
received a degree) indicated that tliey were looking for manual-and then mostly 
skilled - work. On the other hand, some 59 percent of the same group indicated Uieir 
willingness to accept jobs with raontlily remunerations ranging from 50 to 100 rupees, 
an average sum no higher than the wage of the lowest-paid woricers m a factory. 
(India, Government off National Sample Survey No, 8, Report on Preliminary Survey 
of Urban Unemployment, September, 1953, Calcutta, 1956, pp. 91 ft.) 

»In a speech given in 1961, Prime Minister Nehru complained that Indian agded- 
tural students went to the United States for higher studies without culhvatmg the 
habit of manual labour” and that this “made them a laughing stock m that muntry. 
He added: 'You can imagine my embarrassment when I was told by a coEege pro¬ 
fessor that students who had come there for advanced training m the dairy mdustoy 
did not even know how to milk a cow.” (The Overseas EMustan Tmes, July 20. 
1961.) 
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of village life.^ This is one of the factors that make it difficult to infuse 
life into an adult education movement, a problem on which we shall com¬ 
ment in Chapter 32 (Section 4),- Generally speaking, the rural areas, 
being backward, are deprived of those people who could supply the in¬ 
tellectual stimulation they sorely need because of their backwardness;' 

An observation made about India toward the end of the colonial era 
aptly summarizes the situation that exists in most South Asian counhies 
today: “India is faced not so much by a problem of uncmploymimt as 
of unemployables. Those who might have promoted the well-lwing of 
Indian industry and of the Indian countryside now loiter in tlie market¬ 
place, seeking work and finding none.”' The waste involved in this iinder- 

Mn a study of unemployed graduates from Lucknow University, tluKc who cainn 
originally from rural areas were asked whether they would have been willing to 
return to that rural area after completion of their studies, had a job been aviiiliiblc. 
Only 35 percent answered in the afflraative. (D. N. Majuindar, Viwmphyment 
Among the Unimsitij Educated, a Pilot Intjuini in India, Center for Iiiteniational 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 1957, roiieod, p|). 
32 if.) 

“.. . Even youngsters from the villages, brought to the cities for short courses in 
modem farming methods, do not want to return where they can impart and .supply 
diis knowledge. They prefer to stay in town and seek a white-collar job.” (Margaret 
Mead (ed.), Cultural Patterns and Technical Change, UNESCO Ten.sioiis and Tech¬ 
nology Series, Paris, 1953, p, 70,) , in the Netherlands Indies and Hnrma nurses 

refused to do rural work since it involved manual work which in the urban hospitals 
was performed by menials,” (Ihid., p, 273.) 

“Note the following contrast between conditions in prorevolutionary Riissiii and 
those in modem India; 

^ "Meeting teachers in Indian villages brought up old memories of primary educa¬ 
tion in prerevolutionary Russia around the turn of the century. Thousands of young 
men and women with a university education went to the villages to teach the people. 
With little support from the Czarist government they did tmn'r work out ot .sheer 
idealism. By the time the Communists came to power the country wa.s rapidlv ap¬ 
proaching universal literacy, at least among younger generations. 

We noticed nothing similar to that crusade in India, We heard coinphiints about 
mass unemployment among young graduates of the universities, but wo could get no 
answer to the question; Why cannot a million of them be mobilized for rural tcuch- 
ingf Such a mobilization would be possible if Indian intellectuals felt the tirgency of 
primary education for the villagers as keenly as did the Russian intellectuals in the 
days of rny youth. (W, S, Woytinsky, India: The Awakening Giant, Umw. New 
York, 1957, p. 137.) 

^ Under the circumstance,s, even people with mode.st education almost invariably 
migrate out ot villages, thus destroying whatever possibilities there might otherwise 
have existed for the evolution of an enlightened leadership. Thus, like our .soil, lead- 
ership itself has been eroded over a long period and our village community left 
exhausted andjn a state of iinreplenlshed vitality,” (Aroian Datta, "Place of the 
^ural Section, Problems in the Third Plan: A Critical Miscellanti, Ministry of In- 
■ormation and Broadcasting, Government of India, 1961, p. 148,) 

^ One of the most serious obstacles to economic change in India lie,s in the prevail¬ 
ing patterns of social relationships. What modernization of farming can be rapecled 
when tramed agricultural scientists and graduates tend to keep of the land and go 
m or non-agriciiltural work Apart from the inliibitioas of the caste ,sy.stcn». ngricil 
teal occupations are generally stigmatized.” (D, K, Rangnekar, Pomtij and (hpUal 
Denelopment in India, Oxford University Press, London. 1958, p, 80 ) ^ 
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utilization of manpnw'er i,s tragic, But the i.s,su(!s involved in the status 
and attitudes of the educated in South A,sia extend far beyond the rela¬ 
tively straightforward matter of economic wa.ste, At least equally serious 
are the broader social consequences of the alienation of this group 
from the bulk of their countrymen and from the real development prob¬ 
lems of their nations. The more successful among them are swallowed up 
l)y government liureaus and Inisiness firm.s; their detachment from the 
harsh realities of existraice as they affect the mass of the population 
minimizes their potential contriliution to the ta.sk of development. Every¬ 
one who ha.s visited the South Asian countries can testify to the strange 
make-1)elieve atmosphere that prevails in the higher echelons of the edu¬ 
cated class, In the lower strata of the employed and unemployed educated 
there is even less sense of identification with national interests. 

The problem of how to integrate the rising mmilicr of the educated 
unemployed into the working community has occasioned much concern, 
particularly in India, Pakistan, Cleylon, and the Philippines, It has re¬ 
ceived .somewhat less attrition in Bunna and Indonesia, possibly liecause 
of the departure of most of the Indians and Dutch (including Eur¬ 
asians), who had held most of the jobs coveted by the educated, iind 
because the governments of the,se countries have been even freer than 
others in the region to inereast,! the mimlier employed in the lower 
bracket,s of administration. But even in these otlicr countries the problem 
is inerea.singly corning to the fore, as the schools turn out a swelling 
flood of graduates. Again,si the background wt! havi; given, we .should 
not be .surprised to find much amlrivalence in the positions taken in pub¬ 
lic discussions of tire prolrlem in South Asia, The animus against manual 
work has so permeated not only the upper and middle strata but all walks 
of society that, with few exception,s, articulate persons, who, of coiir.so, 
are educated, are reluctant to find anything extraordinary in the restric¬ 
tions the educated unemployed place on jobs they would accept,' 

On the one hand there are individual leadens who condemn the prev¬ 
alent attitude toward manual work and are frank enough to recommend 
that the educated unemployed seek work where it can be found and 
whore, in addition, their services are badly needed, Nehru, for example, 

’ At n seminar in Riragnmi in 1959, puisitled over hy Bni'inu's Minister of E(liu!.qtion, 
a young p,sycholngist who luul just returnccl from !ii,s doctoral .stu(li(!,s' in the United 
Stiites presented a very learned paper, based on intricate atatistieal compilations, 
.showing the vocational preferences of high school students in Rangoon.^ Tlie long list 
of possible careers identified in the questionnaire used in the study ineliuled such 
extravagant ocenpatloris as film producer and public relations expert. Apparently no 
one was a,ssumed to be interested in devoting himself to ngrienlturo; except as an 
official, or even to industrial enterprise except as a desk man, Nor was the omission 
of these sectors challenged by the audience, The Miui.ster eonehided the session by 
praising the study and saying that more such studies wore needed in the big cities - 
but airparently not in the coimtrysidrii. 
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asserted that “If educated young men do not accept manual work, our 
responsibility of providing employment to them caaises.”’ (iandlii bcfori' 
him had laid great stress on the advantages of eoml lining nuinual labor 
and training in arts and crafts with fomial education. “Rasie education” 
along tliis line has, in fact, been adopted by the Indian govermnent as the 
general pattern for primary education, luit little has been dom; to put the 
idea into practice.^ And at various times schemes have liwm propo.se(l 
that would make physical work a mandatoiy part of the (idueational sys¬ 
tem even at the tertiary level, but they have not lieen acted upon,” 
Recommendations for practical reform have (‘mphasized the erifation 
of more jobs of the type educated persons will accept, that is, non-manual 
jobs. Tlie inflation of jobs at the lower levels of adiuiriisfration in all tlu* 
South Asian countries is, of course, a pragmatic application of tliis policy. 
The ofBcial study group in India whose findings we have already quoted 
was solicitous about the tastes of the educated, Whih; [laying lij) service 
to the desirability of instilling a high regard for “th(‘ dignity of labor" in 
the young, “it did not wi.sh to antagonize pulilit! oiu'nion by setting its 
face against the popular craze for dcgriHis and diplomas," as one com¬ 
mentator observed,^ The study group’s major recommendation was that 
work of a non-manual kind lie created," Othm' officiid bodies have dealt 
with the problem of the educated unemployed in equally “understanding'' 
terms." 


'Quoted in Incli.% Outline Ikporl of the Stiidi/ Group on Eduoittnl Viu'inpliiiird, 
p. 35, 

“ Chapter 33, Section 3, 

In India, for example, various propnsal,s liavo been iiiatlc in iiitrodiiee a work 
camp ,sy,stem for ,stud(!nt,s, and one report (tliat of the Deduiinkli aiiiimiti.r in 
ipj) recommended that participation in .such an arrangeiiK'iit be made emiipnlMirv. 
The author of a subsequent report comniissioiu'd by tin* Iiulian goveniuu'iit (luficrilHul 
the reaction to tlie work camp proposal u.s follows: "Barring two or htv nai«u?i 
which are generally favourable — hut even they eoiinnend a eaulieiis’ or ‘warv* iiii- 
proach - all the other.s-.so far as I have been able to obtain tlie data-seem to be 
opposed to die Scheme in the form in which it has now emerged. The gromids for 
cuticism are manifold, There is opposition to the idea of compulsion which is regarded 
X? i°^''hl^3rian approach as oppo.sed to democratic values.’" (K, C. .Saiyidaiit 
Na anal Serete Scheme; A Report, Mini.stiy of Ednealion, (lovemmeiit ofludin, 
uelln, 1961, p, 73,) 

‘ Da,s, Unemploijmcnt, Full Emphtjment and India, p. 39. 

! following observation i.s noteworthy; “There are , , , certain seliemes which 
aie urgently needed in connection with economic dovelopmenl in general and witli 
the^ socialistic pattern of society in particular [,sie], though the Jobs are not such 
as mvolve, manual work, A typical example of this type is the development of the 

Hanning Minister himself have .stressed the importance of this, ami tlioiigli the bcrie- 
ficiaries from these schemes will be the educated das,S(!H, he felt that .such .schemes 

"I 

uneivlil "R'hicaled 

factors’ hi riiriiA'laainly because of the following 
tactors, (a) nghtly or wrongly there is an impression among the ptililic that {iive,st- 


As the ba.sic attitudes toward work that are at the root of the problem 
of unemployment among the educated are .shared by educated persons 
in general, the tenor of public discussion and government policy is under¬ 
standable, The radical change in attitudes that would be desirable from 
a rational planning point of view would require an equally radical change 
in the whole educational system; both the attitudes toward work among 
tlie educated and the present school system are deeply rooted in the social 
.sti-ucture of the South Asian countries, The practical reformer mu,st con¬ 
centrate his efforts on breaking down the monopoly of education held by 
the upper strata, by broadening and redirecting schooling. This problem 
will be disou,s.scd in Chapter 3,1 Rapid progress, especially in the larger 
and poorer countries, cannot be expected, 

7 Participation Ratios and the Economic Role of Women 

Like the educated, women must be considered as a special group in 
the urban labor force, though for different reasons. Some aspects of the 
economic role of women were examined in Chapter 22 (Section 7), in 
connection with their work in traditional agriculture. In other sectors of 
the economy, their role is somewhat different as the possibilities for gain¬ 
ful work by women outside the home tend to be more limited. 

Broadly speaking, rates of female participation in work outside the home 
are low in South Asia, though there are important differences between the 
several countries. Low participation ratios for females of working age, 
however, have litllt! or nothing to do with unemployment. That participa¬ 
tion ratios are not higher ba.s at least as much to do with considerations of 
status and pre.stige us with the absence of jobs for those who seek but can¬ 
not find tliem. It is of course conceivable that a more progressive and ex¬ 
panding society could elevate the position of women and change attitudes 
toward female work. But an economy whose capacity to absorb men of 
working age i.s strained does not encourage the elimination of traditional 
forms of discrimination against economic activity by women. Were dy¬ 
namic changes advancing the occupational status of women to occur, a 
Western concept of unemployment could be applied with greater meaning 
to women of working age. 

nwnt in education by an indlvidiuil .should yield for him a return in terms of a 
remunerative job; (bj an eihiciited person naturalh/ looks for a job .suited to the par¬ 
ticular type of ediieation he has reeeived with the result that there has been an 
abundance of .supply in regard to certain occupations and professions and shortage 
in others, depending on tlie development of education in the country. ... and (c) 
there is a general disinclination among the educated to look for employment other 
than office job.s.” (India, Government of, Planning Commission. Second Five Year 
Plan, New Delhi, 1956, p, 120. Italics added.) , , . , 

In El later document from the Planning Commission the dearth or educated persons 
in rural areas is explained in the following way; “Educated persons come to cfe 
simply because the rural economy is not geared up to absorb them, [India, Outlook 
on Employment and Related Papers, Chapter II, p, 4.) 
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A partial indication of the influence of status and prestige on the eco¬ 
nomic role of women can be seen in the different rates of work participa¬ 
tion in various South Asian cities, Some of these contrasts are brought out 
in Table 23-4, Since census statistics on this subject are vcij unsatisfac¬ 
tory, only figures relating to large towns or cities and those derived from j 

intensive sample surveys have been included. But as we have noted in i 

other contexts,^ even these statistics on the make-up of the “active” labor j 
force cannot be fully trusted; biases are inevitable in the reporting of 
women’s work status. Nevertheless, substantial differences in work par¬ 
ticipation by women of different ethnic, social, and religious background 
are apparent. In Singapore, as many as 25 percent of the Chinese women 
of working age are reported to be economically active outside the home, 
by contrast with only 7 percent of the Indian women. Tliore is consid¬ 
erable variation among individual Indian cities, but in each case female 
participation is markedly lower than among Chinese women in Singapore. 

The lowest participation rate occurs in Pakistan, where purdah continue.s' ( 
to be observed in the cities and where even adult unmarried women j 
rarely take any work beyond the confines of the household, ‘ 

A broad distinction can be made in this as in so many otlier respects be- | 
tween the Indian subcontinent (including Ceylon) with its low female 
participation rates and Southeast Asia where rates are consid(>rably higher. 

Not only do women enjoy higher social status in Southeast A.sia, but 
prejudices against women’s work are usually less pronouna'd, One im¬ 
portant difference is that in Southeast Asia, and particularly in Burma | 
and Thailand, much small trading is done by women,* As a result, a largcsr I 
proportion of the economically active women there work on their own j 

than in India and Pakistan, where women work mostly under mak; com- i 

mand.® i 

Within the Indian subcontinent the extent to which women ans se- | 

' Gf, Appendix 16, 

"In Burma, where much of the retail trade is done hy women, their influonco 1ms 
been described a.s extending “far beyond the family cirok, A Burmese woman is the 
joint owner with her hu,sband of all the family property and, not Infrequently, the husi- i 

ness head of the household,” (E. C, V, Fouear, I Liud In Burma, Demits Dohson, ! 

Londoir, 1950, p, 211) ' j 

' The difference comes out sharply in a comparison between Calmittu and Rangoon: : 

Percentage distrihulitm of I 

woman In (gainful work ^ 



Calcutta 

Rangoon 


(19.53) 

(1949) 

Employees 

76 

41 

Own-account workers 

19 

46 

Unpaid family workers 

_5 

J3 

Total 

100 

160 


Source; India, National Sample Survey No. 17, p, 26; and Burma, Government of the 
Union of, Ministry of National Planning, Report on jRan/joou SmpU Swtcu. 
January, 1950, roneod, ° i 
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Tuhlv 2,3-4 

WOMliN’S WORK PARTICIPATION IN SOUTH ASIAN CITIES 


Woman in labor force 
as percent of 


Female popu- 
Total female lation 18-59 

population years of age 


Kingitpore (1953-54): Indians 

3,5 

7.3 

Malaysians 

5,2 

11.2 

Chinese 

14,1 

25.4 

Average 

12,3 

22,7 

Biinnn: Rangoon (1949) 

14.5 

22.0“ 

India! Four largest eities (19,54-55) 

7,2 

... 

Calcutta (1953) 

5.9 

9.8" 

Delhi (slumpopulation. 1956) 

4,4 

7.1" 

Poona (1954) 

10.0 

16,0 

West Pakistan: Large towns 

ca, 4 

. . , 

East Pakistan: Large towns 

ea, 6 



Sources; Singiiporei Keng Swee Goh, Urban Income,s and Housing: A Report on the 
Social Suroey of Singapore, 1953-54, Department of Social Wel¬ 
fare, Singapore, 1950, p. 26. 

Burma! Government of the Union of, Ministry of National Platming, Re¬ 
port on Rangoon Sample Survey, January, 1950, roneod, 

India! National Sample Suroey No. 14, p, 53, and No, 17, p. 68; Slums 
of Old Delhi, Report of the Socio-Economic Survey conducted by 
Bharat Sevak SnmaJ, Delhi, 1058; and Boom; A Re-Suroey, The 
Changing Pattern of Employment and Earnings, Gokliale Insti¬ 
tute of Politics and Economics, Publication No, 34, Poona, 1956, 
p. 71. 

Pakistani Government of, Ministry of Labour, Department of Manpower 
and Employment, Rejwrt of the IL.O. on Manpower Survey In 
PukIstan, Karachi, 1958, pp, 15,22, and 59. 

’ Age group 16-50, " Age group 16-61, ' Age group 15-54. 

Note: The lalwr force is defined in all ciastis as the .sura of thosu in gainful occupation 
(iuclnding unpaid household work) and those without employment but looking for 
or wanting gainful employment. For Pakistan women engaged in unpaid t)ou,sehold 
work for less than 15 hours per week were excluded from the labor force, 

eluded viiries between geographical region.s, between religiou.s communi¬ 
ties, and, not least, between the different social strata, Tlie economic Iso¬ 
lation of women both as to fonn and degree is highly correlated with 
economic status. For example, the upper strata of the Hindu and Moslem 
communities can afford to seclude their womenfolk and they often do so 
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in order to display their superior status,’- It might be expected that restric¬ 
tions on the economic participation of women would he less forceful in 
urban areas where traditional taboos control behavior less rigidly than in 
a rural environment. But only among people in the very highest .strata, 
an extremely small and special group, is a trend toward more liberal atti¬ 
tudes clearly apparent. Among the top echelons of the elite, the freedom 
of women to reach high posts in politics, diplomacy, and public adraini.s- 
tration may be even greater than in many Western countries. Participa¬ 
tion of upper-class women in business and labor organizations, however, 
is still greatly restricted, and the economic significance of the sliglit liberal¬ 
ization that has occurred is limited.^ More striking is the negligible im¬ 
portance, if not total absence, of women in many types of jobs they have 
long been expected to fill in the West. Very seldom are women employed 
as shop assistants or as clerical and secretarial workers. Men, moreover, 
are often engaged as household servants, 

Among the very lowest economic and social groups - even, and not 
least, in India and Pakistan - participation in gainful work by women 
may, on the contrary, reach high levels, though it may not be accurately 
reflected in official statistics, This is partly the result of economic distress 
and the need to augment family income, but it is also directly related to 
the institutional environment of certain types of work. In plantations 
where the labor force was recruited from considerable distances, em¬ 
ployers, wishing to stabilize their labor force, often encouraged tho move¬ 
ment of whole families and provided work for husband, wife, and chil¬ 
dren, In India’s tea plantations, it has been estimated tliat women form 
42 percent of the labor force,'’ Some of the large-scale industrial enter¬ 
prises have occasionally been staffed in a similar fashion. Coal mining in 
India is a conspicuous example. Here the women predominate in .surface 

‘ Of Paki.'itan, it has been written: “A primary function of purdah is that it coiitrib- 
utes tothe esteem enjoyed by a family.” (John J. Honigman, “Women in West Puki- 
stan, in Stanley Maron (ed.), Pahistani Society and Culture, Human Relatioas Area 
Fries, New Haven, 1957, p, 160.) 

_ ‘Tire persistent shortage of recruits to such upper- and middle-class female occupa- 
trons as nursing and teaching testifies to the stilt limited penetration of more lilreral 
attitudes. An investigation into attitudes toward female work in East Pakistan re- 
veaied that members of both sexes were very strongly opposed to nursing as a profes- 
sron for women, Nevertliekss, "nursing is probably considered less odious than a pro- 
tKsion iike acting or salesmansliip..,, The same middle class woman who has Ircen in 
a hospital as a patient and is loud in her complaint of the quality of nursing provided 
IS taken aback when she is asked whether she might not consider putting her own 
daughter to nursing, Teaching on the other hand, appears to be socially acceptable 
as It is supposed to be compatible with purdah even in its strictest form, (A F. A 
nusm Emphyrnent of Middle Class Muslim Women in Dacca, Dacca University; 
Dacca, 1958, pp, 60,85 ff.) 

Delhi^^iofl^p Labour in India, Eastern Economist Pamphlets, New 
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work, though their employment underground ha.s been prohibited for 
.several deead(i.s, 

Once certain job.s have come to lie regarded as women’.s work, they carry 
a stigma and men will not touch them, The work pattern has thus tended 
to become frozen and the way has been paved for the exploitation of 
women from tht! poorest and most destitute .strata who perform these 
lowly tasks. In the Indian building and construction uidusti'y, for example, 
unskilled work is done largely liy women from the depres.sed clas.se,s. The 
lot of women workers in Dellii has been vividly de.scribed as follows: 

Wtimen are generally given all kinds of unskilled jobs and have to work as hard 
as nu'ii. It was found that more tlian fiO percent of the unskilled work on con- 
struetion was done by women. It was explained by the construction contractors 
as well as the labour agents that for luaskillod jobs women workers were preferred 
to men for various reasons: not only were the wage rates for women low as com¬ 
pared with those for men, but luiuntliorised deductions, false accounts, delayed 
payments were made more often in the case of women workers, Since women 
workers were inor:* docile, regular and hard-working, mueh more work could be 
takiTi out of them. Cases of jamadars [i.e, jobbersl and putty labour contractors 
exploiting the womi'n lalionrers' in various immoral ways were also ciuitc nu¬ 
merous, Some of the labour eontractors were very frank indeed when they stated 
that without female labour mueli of the eliarm of the ooii.struetion industry would 
he lost :md the liibonr eosl of eonstruelion would increase very substantially,’ 

A (juite different pattern exi.sts in that .segment of manufacturing still 
dominated by liandieraft forms of produotion, A.s’ noted earlier, many 
tnulitioriul forms of manufactiiring in tlic Indian subcontinent have typi¬ 
cally been 11 rrmle arid caste pr(>sorvc. Women tend to lie somewhat more 
heavily reprt'seiited in the modem segment of manufacturing industry, 
where again they usually perform the most despised jobs. Even so, their 
role in manufacturing of all types is consideralily smaller in India and 
Pakistan than in liie countries of Southeast Asia, 

Apart from status eonsiderations affecting work participation by women 
and influencing flic types of job.s bold by those who do work are .several 
otlier factors tliat have shaped their economic role. In some eases, women 
have been excluded from les.s' unpleasant jobs that they could fill quite 
compi:teritly because emjdoyers fear that costs would thereby be increased, 
Adding women to an all-male labor force requires outlays for the provision 
of special aimmities. The competitive position of women - e,specially if 
there is equal pay for equal work ~ is further reduced if the costs of ma¬ 
ternity benefits and crfiches are borne by the employer.’’ Nor have regula- 

‘ M. B, Deshmukh, "A .Sltitly of Floating Migration,” in The Social Implications of 
Ituliislrlalizatlon and Urhanizatlon, Five Studies in Asia, UNESCO, 1956, p, 192, 

’ For a inori? delniled tlteciKsaion of co,sts, see Pndmini Sengupta, Women Workers of 
India, Ask Publishing Hmi.w, Bomliay, 1960, e.sp. p, 38, 
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tions designed to check the worst abuses in employments when; women 
have been well represented worked to their economic advantiige. As has 
often happened in Western countries, protective legislation for f(;male 
workers has tended to lead to their displacement by men. In India, the 
proportion of female workers in factory jobs was considerably higher a 
few decades ago than it is at present. An Indian commentator has analyzed 
this decline as follows: 

(a) The main reason for which women are being replaced by men is the prohibi¬ 
tion of employment of women at night, Most mills are working in threo; sliifts, 
which involves a night shift, , , no woman is allowed to work between 7 p.m. 
and 6 a.m, This rule covers all factory labour, With special permission from Gov¬ 
ernment, women may be allowed to work from 5 a,m, and up to 10 p,m,, but un¬ 
der no condition whatsoever between 10 p.m, and 5 a,m,, unless a public emer¬ 
gency has been proclaimed. The men who work at night, then, can n(!V(!r cluing;; 
over with women who can only be employed in day shifts. Gmitinuous (‘mploy- 
ment of one group of male workers in the night .shift is giving rist; to dissatisfac¬ 
tion, It is therefore being found that it would be easier to employ men, who 
cause less problem,s, than women. If the rigidity of this law eonld be irlaxc;;!, as 
we are told it is to a certain extent in the cotton mills of Bombay, women may not 
have to be dismissed, 

(b) Carrying of heavy loads, which women are prevented from doing, i.s also 
another rea,son why women are eliminated, 

(c) Dangerous,operations: Jute softener feeders were at one time all w'ormm. 
But it is now considered a dangerous operation, as womi;n wear heavy silver 
bracelets, and the bangle of a woman worker was once caught by the jute fibres 
and her arm dragged into the rolling macldncry. There are therefnic no more 
women softener feeders.^ 

The tendency of female participation to decline in .some modem form.s 
of employment is more than simply a by-prodnet of protective legi,slutii)H. 
Women themselves may welcome an opportunity to withdraw from work- 
outside the home as soon as family circumstances permit, This is already 
apparent among untouchables and depres.socl classes at the hoi tom of the 
social ladder in India, The strivings of those gr(mp,s to improve their po.si- 
tion and to win acceptance within the fold of Hindu society prop(,‘r take 
the form of emulation of the customs and attitudes of caste Ilindns, not 
only their dietary and ritual liabits but also the role assigned to their 
womenfolk,^ 

M6ld.,p,37. 

“"Sanscritization" fe the term used in Indian sociological literature to dtscriliu tins 
rnovement toward social advance of the lower castes, A similar pn»cic.s'.s is at work in 
the viUages, as is,suggested by a study of two North Indian groups-.the CliauiaTS, 
a numerous group of untouchables near the bottom of the social .scale, and tlie 
makurs, the dominating caste of landowners, ranking just below th(> limliimms: 
Chamans are trying to tighten the authority of the fntlicr and place re,striction.s on 
the wife. While the Thakur wife is coming out of seclusion, the Ghamar wife is beiim 
put into seclusion, The Thakur model for the family appears to lie inllueneed by (lie 
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8 Duration of Work 

In one important respect, analysis of the second component of aggregate 
labor utilization - the duration of work - is more .straightfoiward in activi¬ 
ties outside traditional agriculture than within it. Seasonality, which exer¬ 
cises so grc;at an influence on prevailing work patterns in agriculture, gen¬ 
erally affects far less the duration of work elsewhere in the economy, This 
is not to say that other sectors of the economy are completely immune to 
seasonal influences, In tlie one part of the modem segment of South Asian 
economies involved directly with agriculture - the plantations - seasonal¬ 
ity has an obvious influence on the organization of work. But, generally 
speaking, large plantations that have a settled and stable labor force have 
managed to spread work throughout the year, Seasonal fluctuations in labor 
rf;c}iiirement,s are most conspicuou.s in those plantation enterprises that 
continue to rely on oasual labor engaged only for peak periods (Section 
3). A,s wo have oh.servi;;!, however, the processing of agricultural products 
is .sulijeet to .seasonal peaks and slumps, just as is agricultural production 
itself. Some tertiaiy activities are also of a seasonal nature, particularly 
those; involving the .shipment of agricultural commodities for export.' 

For most of the economic activities outsidi; traditional agriculture, 
the institutional environment has more influence than seasonality on the 
duration of the work period. Increasingly, the length of the working day 
and week in the modem and organized part of the urban economy is be¬ 
ing standardized and subjected to institutionalized regulation. Even so, 
institutional regulators in South Asia are far from comparable to tho.se 
now familiar in the West. 

An wo noted in Section 3, the beginning of modern manufacturing in 
South Asia was marked by oppressively long work days, so long, in fact, 
as to menace the health and elBdency of the work force, In thi.s respect 
working conditions were fairly comparable to tho,se in the West in the early 
.stages of the industrial revolution, During the colonial period, the most 
flagrant abrnses were mitigated by legislation and this process has been ac¬ 
celerated in the years since independence. But, in contrast to the situa¬ 
tion in Western countries, organized protests by the workers themselves 

urban Wostem family, while the Chiimiir model is based on tbe family of the Tliakur 
lifty years ago.” (Bernard S, Colin, "The Changing Status of a Dciprc.ssed Caste,’ in 
Mt^im Marriott (cd,), Villngc Imlki, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1955, p, 
53.) 

' This has been noted, for example, in Burma, where it was reported before the war 
in the port of Rangoon "that even the regular coolie gangs at the port could not count 
on more than eleven to thirteen days’ work per month at normal wage rate,s, with per- 
liup.s three or four extra clays at lower rates of pay during the busy season (November 
to May, with the maximuin nniclidcl in FcihrUiiry unci Muroh), During the slack season, 
accorcling to the testimony, there were only nine or ton days of work in the month for 
casual laborers,” (Tliompson, Lubor Vrohkms in Southeast Asia, p. 50.) 
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have played very little part in efforts to shorten and regularize the work 
period in South Asian manufacturing industry. For reasons already spelled 
out, spontaneous labor organization has been, and largely continues to be, 
weak and ineffective. The initiative for improving and standardizing con¬ 
ditions of work has been taken mainly by governments. And though of¬ 
ficial regulations have proliferated - especially in the post-war period — 
their enforcement has been very spotty. 


Generalizations about the duration of work in the more loosely organ¬ 
ized or unorganized segments of the urban economy must be treated with 
extreme caution. Even the modest degree of standardization and ho¬ 
mogenization of working conditions that has been applied to the modern 
segment has not been matched elsewhere in the economy. In the main, 
small enterprises are exempted from the coverage of labor regulations, and 
to tlie extent that they are covered, the official restrictions are virtually un¬ 
enforceable. In some enterprises in the unorganized sector the work pe¬ 
riod is undoubtedly long. This is true in some craft activities. Often 
heavily indebted, and driven by the pressures of economic disti’ess, ar¬ 
tisans are known to put in long hours, the length of their work day being 
limited only by the number of hours of sunlight.^ These pressures are most 
severe when artisans become, in effect, the slaves of middlemen and 
moneylenders and are obliged to work at meager piece rates. Even where 
workers are on a daily-wage basis, however, insistence by employers on 
long hours is not uncommon in small Asian-run firms.” In the much 


' Tlie following i.s an account of the work pattern among traditional carpet weavers 
in Uttar Pradesh; 

"One square yard of such a carpet may cost in the market anything from 100 to 400 
rupees..., depending on the quality. Yet the weavers’ wage a square yard comes to 
only about three rupees and four annas, And it is divided among four nr five men who 
Work simultaneously on a single looiHj explains Shridliar, a slignt small man with one 
eye. ‘Working from morning till night, till the very la.s’t ray of daylight, and taking time 
off only for a quick bath and a meal, we are able to weave on an average nine inches 
in a day.’ 

There is no electrioiW here, and tlieir feeble oil wicks do not suflioe for working at 
night No minimum working hours are observed. In winter they may be eight; in sum¬ 
mer ten, even twelve. Ten days in the month may be spent in setting the loom, for 
which they earn no wages. So the average income for a weaver works out to four or 
at the most eight annas a day, Normally a family with two men working full Hme at 
the loom earns between 15 to 30 rupees in a month, Children are put to work for two 
to three years as apprentices and paid nothing. They start from the age of .seven, or 
sometimes earlier, and therefore do not go to school Every man in the village is in 
debt to the company or individual he weaves for.” (Nair, Blossom in the Dust, p. 85.) 

Thomp.sons description of conditions in Malaya’s mercantile community, tliough 
drawn from the years immediately before the war, still has much validity: "The Strdls 
J traes myeshgation of mercantile and clerical workers employed by Cliinese and In¬ 
dians m 1938 stressed the tremendously long working hours required of them and the 
tew holidays that they enjoyed. Assistants in north Indian shops worked from 8 a.m. to 
9 enjoyed a half days rest on Sundays, and only one full holiday in the year. 
South Indian shop assistants not infrequently worked from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. and had 
no weekly rest day. In Chinese stores it was found that a seventeen-hour working day 



more loosely organized activities conducted solely on a family basis, 
checks on the duration of work are less rigid. But paternalism may cover 
up shockingly bad working conditions when hired workers are engaged 
to supplement the labor of the family. 

Traditional forms of manufacturing in rural areas are devoid of mean¬ 
ingful restrictions on the duration of work. Not only are they canied on 
witliin a social framework incapable of enforcing strict standards on 
the length of work; they are also subject to seasonal peaks and slumps. 
Wlien crafts are practiced during slack periods in farming operations, a 
seasonal pattern is dictated by the rhythm of the agricultural year. But 
some seasonal variation may occur even when workers are specialized in 
craft production, as, for example, in ceramic workings in Indonesia where 
seasonal flooding may cut off artisans from their source of raw material. In 
the handloom industry in Malaya, where work is perfoimed entirely by 
women, other factors are responsible for interuptions, As a study pub¬ 
lished in 1960 reported: 

During the fasting month,... a number of the weavers stop work, despite the 
fact that the period immediately before Hari Raya Pussa (the celebration of the 
end of the fast) is a period of peak demand. During the North East Monsoon 
weaving is normally very much curtailed, as the high winds and driving rain 
tend to prevent work underneath the houses, where the weaving is noimally 
done, and as the continuous damp swells the yarn and impedes the operation of 
the comb or jentera to the extent that weaving is impossible.^ 

As we indicated above, the length of the working day, week, and year is 
generally governed by quite different factors in the various parts of the 
economy outside traditional agriculture. Broadly speaking, unorganized 
activities are subject to few legislative restraints on the duration of work; 
and the working habits that have become ingrained because of economic 
and social pressures often imply long hours, though labor intensity 
may be low. Organized forms of economic activity are better able to 
regularize the length of the work period and are subject to closer ofiicial 
regulation. In another respect, however, even highly structured enterprises 
in the modem sector often fail to obtain sustained work commitments from 
their employees. This is partly because the jobber - who has a vested in¬ 
terest in perpetuating a sense of insecurity among laborers - continues to 
play a powerful role in many modern enterprises, and partly because of 
the separation of many industrial workers from their families. These fac- 

was common practice; that women employees in Chinese factories labored for ten 
hours a day; and that very rare were the Chinese undertakings, either large or small, 
which operated on an eight-hour day. Pressure brought to bear upon such employers 
revealed their great recalcitrance to any reduction in working hours or increase in holi¬ 
days,” (Thompson, Labor Problems in Southeast Asia, pp. 93-94,) 

* E, K, Fisk, The Economics of the Handloom Industry of the East Coast of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur, 1960, roneod, p, 10. 
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tors, in combination, often help to shorten the duration of an employee’s 
engagement with a single employer and to promote high rates of labor 
turnover. As will be shown in the following section, these circumstances 
also have an important bearing on the efficiency with which labor is 
utilized. 

9 Labor E-fficienctj 

Of the three variables relevant to the analysis of labor utiliziition, labor 
efficiency is the most difficult to quantify. Yet the essential truth is .simple 
and obvious: the intensity, skill, and diligence with which the labor forc(! 
works when it is working are, as a rule, low and do not generally .show 
much improvement. This fact is widely acknowledged and has indeed often 
been remarked by South Asians themselves.^ 

In view of the institutional setting of economic activity in South A.sia, 
the basic reasons for the existence and persistence of low labor efficiency, 
even in the organized sector, are not difficult to comprehend. The bulk of 
the labor force is unaccustomed to a rhythm of sustained and diligent 
work, and management has often been lax in instilling discipline. In¬ 
deed, it is commonly felt that rigid work standards which raised effi¬ 
ciency would threaten job opportunities, and would therefore be anti¬ 
social, Hence employers frequently tolerate .slack performance on the 
grounds that it provides a form of social insurance to workers wlio 
would otherwise be left defenseless and without means of support. And 
as long as wage scales remain low, employers have no strong inducement 
to economize in their use of labor or to insist on high standards of work 
performance. Workers themselves resist rationalization of the work pat¬ 
tern, fearing that changes designed to promote efficiency would inevita¬ 
bly lead to their displacement.^ Trade unions, which have seldom ac¬ 
quired any stature as bargaining agents in collective negotiations over 

* Note, for example, the following observation.S! 

"Unemployment .should he tackled by real employment and not by u wasteful bloat¬ 
ing of the .servlce.s. Idlenes.s has now come to be a natural incident of administrative 
life, where it would be true to .say that if one man worked as he should, two others 
I would have little to do. Such employment is worse than unemployment. It would he 
'' better to pay a higher wage to officials who support unemployed and idle relative.s and 
dependents at home than to run offices with idle hands ctoing less titan a fair miltiini 
of work but watching the clock all the afternoon." (C, Rajagopalachari, Our Dmoc- 
racij, B, G. Paul & Co„ Madras, 1957, p. 10.) 

_ ‘Practically all of us can do in half the time what we are doing at the moment. The 
silver lining to the situation, if it could be so called, is that almost extraordinary in¬ 
creases in productivity could be achieved practically in no time at no co.st, with almost 
everybody better off than before. We have only to turn our faces to the Sun to .see the 
light, (Manubhai Shah, "Importance of Industrial Productivity,” Froduclhllti, ionrnal 
of National Productivity Council, Vol, 1, No, 4,,Delhi, Aprll-May, 1960, p. IQl) 

“ For a further discussion of this point, see below and in Chapter 24, Section 10. 
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wages and olhei goneial conditions of work, come to life readily enough 
locally, giving organized expression to workers’ protests against changes 
in cstabli,shed practices in the work .shop; many strikes originate from 
this .soul CO. These attitudes are in conformity with the more general 
traits that mark these countries as "soft states,” 

An influence in the opposite direction i,s the fact that highly mechanized 
forms of production in modern industry do impose on factory operatives 
a rhythm and pace of work that cannot be varied much if the factory 
system is to work at all. Moreover, employers, once faced with heavy 
capital cost.s, have a greater incentive to raise the efficiency of work per¬ 
formance. This is not to suggest that processes identical with or similar 
to those applied in advanced economies generally yield the same results 
when transferred to South Asiii,’ On the contrary, in most of the cases in 
which relevant comparisons can be drawn, it appears that output per 
worker falls sulistaiitially below the norms in Western countries. Often 
the same maebine is run at a slower pace in South Asian countries than 
would be normal in the West, though this differential may tend to nar¬ 
row as .skills and technique,s are developed through practice,^ This state 
of alfairs is luirdly surprising, An inexperienced worker - particularly 
one who is lielow par physically - is at a serious disadvantage in com¬ 
parison with hi,s counterparts in more advanced countries. We also have 
to reckon with the work-preserving attitudes that exist among laborers. 
It must be tanphasizetd that it is much easier to lessen traditional deter¬ 
rents to labor efficiency whom new enterprises are started from scratch 
than when work patterns are already entrenched. Some progressive firms 
have been able to achieve impressive results by offering conditions that 

' "The visitur to Iiuliim fat:i()i'i((s, particularly in the cotton textile and jute indu.strie,s, 
i.'i ,'itriick by tlic ainimnt of loitcriug wliich he .sta's in the mill yard,s. Workers have ap- 
purcnlly left their machiiKi.s, frccpiently without permi.s,sion, to go outdoors for a smoke, 
to chat or just to .sit. Attempts to discipline them are either resisted by the workers, with 
the help of union represemtatives, or arc ineffective, according to many managements. 
Not all the employer,s interviewed complained of this indiscipline, but many did. The 
difficulty of discharging offending workers, and tlie lack of pres.sure to utilize labour 
ftff'ectively because it i.s so plentiful, help to explain poor labour discipline.” (Myers, 
Induslm Rehflon.'i' In India, p. 82.) 

*“Iii tlie Hindustan Machine Tools plant in 1955, for instance, four Indians were 
needed to do the work of one Swiss woiier; today, thixio Indians can equal the output 
of two Swiss, At Jamshedpur in 1954 it took six of Tala’s workers to equal one Ger¬ 
man’s output on similar work for Mercedes at Stuttgart: now the ratio is 6:5. When the 
Integral Coach ffictory at Perambur began to produce railway carriages in 1954, it took 
19,648 Indian manhours t(,) fini,sh one carriage, compared with the Swiss figure of 6,500, 
Today the Indian figure is 8,519 hours, and is still falling. These improvements mean 
that with comparahlt,! prodiu;tivity the Indian worker’s lower wages give Indian indus¬ 
try a competitive edge. Indian railway coaches are now 20 percent less than their ex- 
works cost in Switzerland, Similar evidence can he drawn from many new engineering 
plants; and they represent the real growing points of India’s future industrial expan¬ 
sion.” (Barbara Ward. India and the West, W, W, Norton & Company, New York, 
1961, p, 172.) 
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slcim the cream of talent from the labor market, Tims iniplic.s’ most often 
insisting that tlie workers be literate and offering tbeni wngtis and other 
working conditions sufBcient to overcome the educated person’s prejudice 
against manual work. The writer has seen some highly efricient industrial 
enterprises in India and even in Pakistan where lidmr efficiency is as high 
as in Western countries, Although notable in themselves, enterprises such 
as these are exceptional and still of slight significance in the aggregate. 


The scope of institutional conditions permitting a “quasi-automatic” 
control over labor efficiency through the discipline of machines and ef¬ 
fective management is of course extremely limited in tho South Asian 
countries. It would be tempting to infer that the main explanation for low 
levels of efficiency throughout the urban economy is that only a hand¬ 
ful of job opportunities of a highly disciplined modeni type exist, and to 
conclude that heavier investment in modern technology and management 
would be sufficient to spark major improvement in labor efficiency. But 
this view is too superficial. Even when the resources are uvailalrle, or can 
be readily made so, rationalization of techniques meets formidalile resist¬ 
ance. 

In this respect as in so many others, conditions in tlie Indian subconti¬ 
nent and in the Southeast Asian countries differ somewhat. In India, for 
example, workers have resisted reforms that would (fitlier increase! work 
loads or introduce labor-saving mechanized techniques, tliough in a few 
industries - notably cotton textile milling ” improvements have Ireen 
made,i In Southeast Asia, particularly in those countries with a sizoahle 
group of alien Asians originally imported to perform manual work that few 
members of the local population would accept, the problem takes another 
forai. In Burma, for example, the indigenous population is not ill disposed 
toward labor-saving machinery when it leads to tlic displacem(!nt of un- 
■skilled Indian workers. The following passage illustrates tlu! complexities 
of this issue; 


Restrictions upon Indian immigration had been opposiid l)y employers in Burma. 
They claimed that since the Burmese had shown him,self disinclined to forms of 
labor which require exhausting mechanical effort, he should not object to the In¬ 
dians performing such ta,sks. However many of the types of work to which tlie 
Burmese objected were performed in other countries by animals or machines. 
One Rangoon, employer testified before the Baxter Commission that a demand 


_ ‘For a discus,Sion of this point, see Charles A, Myers. “Labour Probkm.s of Rational- 
of ^"ha, International labour Rmlew, Vol. LXXII, No. 5, 
fr “Rationalization,” in V, B. Singh and A, K. .Sarnn 

(edg, Industrial labour in India, Asia Publishing House, London, 1960, 

^ Jie problem of rationalisation has so far proved difficult of solution. Notwithstand¬ 
ing to reduce costs by rationalising industrial procmes, the work- 

Pnv because of the con.sequcnt displLment of labour." 

iSt p.Sl) ' ’ ® Pirst Five Year Flan, New Delhi, 
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for increased wages from a completely Burmanized labor force, protected by im¬ 
migration restrictions, would simply lead to mechanization. The day of the In¬ 
dian coolu! gang s(!emccl, ewen before the war, to be nearly over. It had never 
been efficient, and as wages tended to rise it became increasingly profitable to 
introduce raaebinery. From the purely Buimese viewpoint the quicker the coun¬ 
try was mechanized the better it would be for the indigenous peoples who, being 
handy with machinery, would in all probability replace a large number of un¬ 
skilled Indian laborers.* 

In other Southeast Asian countries, too, a receptive attitude toward 
mechanization has been largely the product of political and social atti¬ 
tudes toward the position of immigrant groups and the economic func¬ 
tions tliey perform. 

In countries where the interests of the indigenous population alone are 
at stake, fear of substitution of capital for labor has generally been acute, 
and has had an impact on official policy. In India, measures have been 
taken by the government to minimize the displacement of labor that 
results from c‘ompetition between higher and lower techniques. The bulk 
of investment in machinery budgeted for in the plans has been allocated 
to n(!W industries, a procedure that by-passes tho resistance to produc¬ 
tivity-increasing m(;a.sur(!s found in estubli.shed industries. Dissatisfaction 
with th(! levels of productivity achieved in the older manufacturing indus¬ 
tries has nevertheless continued. As the Chief of the Indian Statistical 
Institute has rc!marked in this connection: 

The point aliont restrictive practices of labour is most important. This is the crux 
of ill!! prol)l(!m. It is essential that Indian lalmnr should appreciate the need of 
increasing labour productivity. 

It is generally agreed that labour productivity is stagnant and may be even de¬ 
creasing, There is general opposition to piece rate wages or remuneration by re- 
.sults, This is the most difficult and yet the most urgent problem of, labour eco¬ 
nomics in India. There is a good deal of general slackness and disinclination for 
hard work. There is distrust of the employers, and fears that piece rate wages 
would be used for unfair exploitation of labour in a market of chronic unemploy¬ 
ment. There is a sense of security in appointments by time or in time scales.® 

vSimllar barriers to efficiency could be found in the early phases of in¬ 
dustrialization in the West, kit Western industrial experience was not 
complicated by the special factors that inhibit efficient utilization of labor 
in much of South Asia. Caste, religious, and ethnic stratifications impose 
artificial rigidities on occupational mobility in urban areas as well as in 
tradition-bound villages.® Employers have at times been obliged to forego 

‘ Thompson, labor Frobkm in Southeast Ask, p, 45, 

’ P. C, Mahnlanobi.s, "kbour Problems in a Mixed Economy,” Summary of address 
at Labour kunomic,? Conference, Madras, January 2,1960, roneod, p. 5. 

. many practices, attitudes or institutions in under-developed countries may 
militate against an accelerated pace of economic development. There is, in the first in¬ 
stance, a whole series of taboos and prohibitions. The use of certain products or adop- 
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rational organization of the work pattern in order to adapt to these preju¬ 
dices, One of their effects is to deny the employer a free hand in promoting 
an efficient worker or rewarding him in other ways, Unless he wants to riiflc 
serious labor disturbances, an employer cannot confer upon an employee a 
status that would elevate him beyond his position in traditional society. 
Similarly, work assignments may have to be accommodated to the preju¬ 
dices of the work force,^ 

In the unorganized sectors of the economy, more formidable ob,stacle,s to 
a high degree of labor efficiency persist. For obvious reasons, handicraft 
enterprises cannot be regarded as likely to generate high efficiency from 
their labor resources. Their size is itself a handicap. Small entorpri.s'cs hav(* 
little capital at their disposal, and opportunities for augmenting their stock 
of capital are severely limited. Under these conditions high and ri.sing lev¬ 
els of output per worker cannot easily be achieved, But in the prc.s’ent con¬ 
text the more basic question is whether economic units of this type make 
efficient use of labor, given the limitations imposed by supplies of other 
factors of production. Much that is relevant to an adequate an.swcr to thi.s 

tion of certain pr()ee.s,ses may be made difficult by thfi,se. Certain occupations may rank 
low, making progre,® in their techniques very .slow,... 

"Other obstacles in the way of adopting modern technique.s may arise not out of any 
religious or social prohibitions or beliefs but merely out'of traditional mo(l(;.s of life 
tixed through generation,s of comparatively static economic conditi(m.s. Tlie predomi¬ 
nantly rural life and agricultural pursuits of the bulk of the population in most under¬ 
developed countries breed in them many habits and attitudes which have to be shed 
before they can become efficient units in urbani,sed, industrial occupations, The hasi- 
ness of a family farm or of domestic industry docs not require that punctuality in hours 
of work or regularity of attention and attendance which is required of a machine opera- 
tor or attendant, It is well known that even in countries which pioneered the industrial 
revolution the evolution of factoiy discipline was a difficult and long-drawn out proc¬ 
ess. {Gadgil, Economic Polictj and Development, p, 1S3,) ‘ 

'One example of such an accommodation, which apparently has been .succe,ssful. 
may be drasvn from India; * 

Often it may be possible to organize the division of labour within the productive 
umt more or less on a caste line, For example, the success of the Bata Shoe Company in 

stages in tanning, are performed by labourers belonging to a caste whose traditional 
I cas e wrk was net very much different, This work is regarded as ‘low’ by all other 
castes, But once the leather is tanned and is put on to the conveyor belt, the^lngh caste 

ffic appropriate operations.” (N. K. 
ofCeijlan, Government Pre,ss, Colombo, 1957, p. 207.) 

The manager of a Swedish enterprise in India who was new on the iob met all sorts 
0 obs ructions when he tried to rationalize work proces.ses, eveSh the C 
productivity would be distributed to th5 woJkSn 

SmacbiR I iln? untouchable, employed as sweeper, to work 

R ^ ''6 kad proved when the reeiilar 

mohine attendants, who were Moslems, took time off for their prayers Tim present 
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question remains unknown. There i.s at Ioa.st a pre,sumption, however, that 
hotusehokl enterpri.se.s in the manufacturing field are unlikely to promote 
the efficient use of labor time. Nor have manufacturing enterprises of this 
type - particularly in the Indian subcontinent - tended to advance levels 
of skill. 

From the point of view of the economy as a whole, another factor -• the 
occupational distribution of work participants - is pertinent to an under¬ 
standing of the low average levels of productivity achieved by those who 
are economically active. We earlier described the division of the urban 
labor force into gomeral functional categories,* In the present context, 
it is necessary to re-emphasize two points: that the share of the South Asian 
urban labor force engaged in commerce and service activities is exceed- 
ingly large; and tliat the share of the urban population engaged in mann- 
fnctiiring is small. Although the pattern of occupational distribution dif¬ 
fers among countries, one generalization can be applied to all, In each, the 
number engtiged in commerce and services is substantially higher than 
the number employed in modern manufacturing. This fact g{ve.s rise to 
suspicions about the efficiency with which labor is utilized. Productivity in 
the crowded service and commercial trades t(!nds generally to be low. 
In Western (‘ountries activities into which entry is easy are often regarded 
as a labor .sponge, particularly in downswings of the cyck; when demand 
for labor slackens in higher productivity employments.^ lliis approach, 
howev(!r, lm.s only limited applicalrility to South Asian conditions. In 
indnstrializecl economies, the shift into services that accompanies reduc¬ 
tions in aggregate: demand implies that workers who take this “last-resort” 
ojrtion posse,s.s both the .skills and the desire to take up more productive 
employments when offered to them. By contrast, the absorptive capacity 
of this sector in South Asia is tested, not by the descent of worker.? on the, 
industrial ladder, but Iry new entrants to the urban labor market. In gen¬ 
eral, they lack the .skills and the acquaintance with work discipline that 
would enable them to be readily fitted into higher productivity employ¬ 
ment and, besides, sudi employment is not increasing rapidly enough to 
accommodate the labor influx, Some may not aspire to take up more pro¬ 
ductive ta,sk.s; casual pursuits, despite the miserable levels of living they 
yield, at least have the merit of independence, which is not lightly prized, 

But another deterrent to efficiency is 1:)uilt into the demand for particu¬ 
lar types of jobs in the urban labor market. Governments are constantly 
being a,sked to take on more employees, especially of a sort who would 
otherwise remain in the ranks of the educated unemployed, than an ob¬ 
jective appraisal of labor requirements in their present administrative 
ta.sks would justify; their responsiveness to these pressures help,s to ex- 

' Chapter 11, Section 4. 

“ This is the “disguised unemployment” coiicept introduced by Joan Robinson in the 
depression of the 1930 s. See Appendix 6, Section 2. 
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plain why unemployment among the educated is not rising faster than it 
is and why it is concentrated in the younger age groups (Section 5). It 
also accounts for the swelling of the lower ranks of administrative ein- 
ployeesd In India, for example, expansion of employment in the regular 
establishment of the central government has been much greater for office 
workers than for other grades of employees, Between the end of 1951 
andmid-1960, the central govemment’s complement of office workers rose 
by more than 70 percent while its roster of all employees rose by only 
27.6 percent,2 These comparisons are incomplete because they omit the 
lower-grade staffs of state and local governments, which have expanded 
rapidly ~ perhaps even more rapidly than the central govemment’s, 
though clear evidence on this point must await analysis of rciturns from 
the latest post-war round of censuses,'* While governments have been 
most acutely subjected to such pressures, private employers - even in 
large-scale organized businesses - have also been affected. In fact, this 
feature of the social system, by spreading employment, discourages the 
promotion of highly efficient work performance, Tlie social structure also 
encourages those with adequate means to maintain a staff of menial 
household servants. This practice is of course buttressed by the prestige 
attached to abstinence from manual or menial work and l)y low wage 
scales that make the money cost of leisure cheap. These adaptations to 
the expansion of the potential labor force outside agriculture suggest that 
a good deal of the growth in the number of job-holders has heem achiewed 
by virtue of a deterioration in efficiency. 

10 Concluding Kemarh 

The considerations advanced in this chapter permit us once again to 
observe the contrast between South Asian conditions and those typical in 
the West. Even in the modern segment of the South Asian economic struc¬ 
ture-within which Western conditions are most nearly approached— 

' Chapter 11, Section 4. 

“Drawn from! India, CTOvernment of, Central Stati,stic'al OrganiaUioii, Monthhj 
Abstract of StatMcs, Vol, 14, No, 3. Delhi, March, 1961, p. 1; United Nations, 
ECAFE, Economic Surveij of Asia and the Far East, MO, Bangkok, 19fll, p, 126; and 
United Nations, ECAFE, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, Km, Bangkok, 
1954, Employment Tables, 

_ “ In Malaya, a compari,son of occupational categories in 1947 and 1957 can he drawn 
from census materials, These flnding.s indicate that total non-agriciultural omployment 
grew by nearly 39 percent over this ten-year .span. Meanwhile, employment recorded 
under three specific headings grew as follow.s! government, community, and Imsinuss 
services, 51.4 percent; police, prisons, and Home Guard, 346.5 percent; urnmd forces, 
296.2 percent. Unfortunately, the contribution of “business ,scmce.s” to the first of 
these categories cannot be isolated. See H, Fell, 1957 Population Cemus of the Fed¬ 
eration of Malaya, Keport No, 14, ^ Department of Statistics, Kuala laimpur, 1960, 
p. 31. 
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much prevail,s that i,s alien to the environment of advanced economies. In¬ 
deed, the forces governing the utilization of labor in the region lie quite 
outside the experience of the West in modern times, Differences in insti¬ 
tutions and in the attitudes that .shape anti are shaped by them are so 
profound that Western conceptual schemes based on a rational approach 
to employment and on the a.s,sumption that the in,stitutional structure 
will automatically tend to produce diligent work at high and standardized 
nonns of work duration are out of touch with the basic realities. These in¬ 
stitutional and attitudinal contrasts, in turn, must be imclerslood against 
the background of a .South Asian economic environment in which labor is 
ill rewarded, and both leisure and wa,ste are thereby encouraged. 

This conclusion i.s widely accepted in regard to traditional agriculture, 
though it is usually pressed into the unrealistic frame of the concept and 
theory of imdcremployment, but it is often by-passed by commentators on 
other .sectors of the South Asian economies. As we have seen in the pre¬ 
ceding discussion, however, economic activities outside traditional agri- 
cnlture display many of the same structural characteristics noted in the 
indigenous agricultural .system. Analogies to the abstinence of the land¬ 
lord from directly productive! activity and to the ways in which the money¬ 
lender can keep producers at his mercy can he observed in the organization 
of economic activities outside traditional agrieulturo, In attempts to under¬ 
stand the nature of labor utilization in this part of the economy, it is more 
illuminating to sti'css the .similarities, rather than the contrasts, to practices 
in indigenous agricidtuis!. Both components of the economy are embraced 
within the same social system; cvtjn the forms of economic activity delib¬ 
erately organized on Western institutional lines and applying Western 
ta;hnologies cannot escape completely from its influence. 

At the risk of over-simplification, labor utilization in the region- 
whether within traditional agriculture or outside it-may be said to have 
as its fundamental attribute a peculiar combination of “mollification” and 
rigidity. On the one hand, a variety of institutional pressures have coa¬ 
lesced to induce spreading of the work load and, on the other, both tradi¬ 
tional and modem factors liave operated to restrict the members of the 
population regarded as legitimate job claimants. At the same time, many 
practices have been tolerated that frustrate diligent effort on the part of 
those who arc nominally at work, The net effect of these forces has been 
to suppress growth in output per head, 

It is often argued, or assumed without much argument, that deficiencies 
in the supply of capital alone can explain the low level of labor utiliza¬ 
tion. As we .shall find in the next chapter, capital investment in modem 
large-scale industry will not create much net increase in work opportuni¬ 
ties for decades to come, although for the small number of workers who 
do find jobs because of such investment, rates of duration and efficiency 
of work may he improved. In small-scale industry, crafts, and agricul- 
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ture the situation is more complex, as we shall find in Chapters 25 and 
26, but even there it is utterly unrealistic to expect to explain the under¬ 
utilization of labor in tenns of a simple lack of capital, Intellectual lead¬ 
ers, particularly in India, have repeatedly stressed that development will 
not come except after a fundamental change in attitudes toward work; 
Nehru was particularly outspoken on this score, Less often have they 
stressed that a change in work attitudes presupposes radical changes in 
institutions. As a friendly Westerner has pointed out: “If these societies 
want to be better off, they must put more emphasis on work, less on 
leisure. There must be less factory absenteeism caused by long leave to 
go home for harvest or marriages. There must be more weeding and har¬ 
rowing and less sitting on a cot under a tree, less talking in coffee houses 
and more study, less theory and more actual field work,”' 

Another Western observer effectively disposes of the assumption that 
capital is tlie only deficiency: 


To a western observer it appears that the main source of India’s weakness lies in 
the human factor; Not a lack of innate abilities or technical ,skill,s in the people, 
but a lack of initiative, of interest in improving their economic statins, of respect 
for labour - the imprint of the caste system on their character. If it were possible 
to traasplant overnight all the factorie,s of Michigan, Ohio, and PoiUKsylvania to 
India without changing the economic attitudes of her people, two decades later 
the country would be about as poor as it is now. On the other hand, if by some 
inagic the psychology of 150 million employers, self-employed persons, and em- 
ployees who constitute India’s labor force were overnight transformed after the 
pattern of modem industrial nations, India would be covered two decade,s later 
with modern mills, power stations, and speed highways, and her per capita in¬ 
come would have increased many times despite scarcity of domestic capital* 


Again, it is necessary to realize that attitudes do not exist in a vncmim but 
are enmeshed and fortified by social institutions. 


An appreciation of the fact that institutions and attitude,s routed in 
institutions are mainly responsible for low labor utilization is revealed 
in the frequent references by South Asian writers to tho low level of per- 
foimance in Western countries in ancient times, To cite one example: 
‘Cicero,^ the great Roman statesman, wrote thus; ‘Do not obtain slaves 
from Britain because they are so stupid and so utterly incapable of being 
taught that they are not fit to form a part of the household of a man of 
^Athens, 

^ ^Maurice Zinkin, Development for Free Asia, Chatto and Windiis, London, 1956, 
“ Woytinsky, Indio; The Awakening Giant, p, 187, 

Pre^ Orfori'igS^p^S^™ Her Ctenn,?, Oxford University 
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THE INDUSTRIALIZATION 


ISSUE 


In the two preceding chapters, we concentrated on the crucial fact about 
underdevelopment in South Asia-the underutilization of labor-and 
found that all three components of labor utilization have low value,s. We 
attempted also to reveal the mechani.sm of social and economic forces 
that have created and perpetuated conditions inhibiting development. 

Our inquiry led us to conclude that the problem of labor underutiliza¬ 
tion cannot realistically be approached in terras of “employment” and “un¬ 
employment” because these concepts presuppose institutional and atti- 
tudinal conditions that do not exist among the bulk of the South Asian 
labor force. More specifically, the modem approach neglects two impor¬ 
tant elements of this problem - the duration and the efficiency of work 
- and gives only inadequate attention to the third - participation in work. 
“Underemployment,” a concept supposedly better adapted to South Asia, 
i.s equally unsatisfactory. Wlien scnitinized, the theory implied in the con¬ 
cept of underemployment turns out to be both unrealistic and logically 
untenable.^ With this inadequate treatment of labor utilization, the mod¬ 
em approach also becomes unrealistic in that it tends to interpret develop¬ 
ment as too simply a function of capital scarcity plus a low level of 

‘ lliese theoretical arguments and their ideological roots are discussed in Chapter 
21, Parts I and II; on the concept and theoiy of underemployment, see Sections 12-14 
of that chapter and Appendix 6. 
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technology/ thereby neglecting the South Asian institutional and atti- 
tudinal setting, It is tme that heavier inputs of capital and better tech¬ 
niques - changes themselves interrelated-> are often necessary to raise 
labor utilization and, in particular, labor efficiency. But in the absence of 
simultaneous changes in institutions and attitudes, the effects on labor 
utilization and productivity throughout the economy may still be kss con¬ 
sequential. Those changes do not occur automatically in response to in¬ 
creased capital and improved technology, 

Against the background of the diagnosis of the central problem of under¬ 
development presented earlier, we shall consider in this and the next two 
chapters the policy issues facing those who frame and implement plans 
for economic development. Throughout this discussion we .shall be con¬ 
cerned with assessing the possible impact of alternative policies on the 
three components of labor utilization. Our approach to economic policy 
will thus be focussed on the extent to which various policy plans are likely 
to be successful in overcoming the vicious circle of low labor utilization 
that has perpetuated poverty in the region. 

1 The Broad Appeal of Industrialization as an 
Imperative of Economic Folicij 

It is reasonable that a discussion of economic development policies in 
South Asia should begin with die ideology of industrialization. A clamor 
for industrialization is notable in all countries of the region, When the in¬ 
tellectually elite say their countries are underdeveloped, they mean, in the 
first instance, that they have too little industry,^ Tlius spokesmen for the 
South Asian countries frequently use the terms ‘'pre-industrial” or "under- 
industrialized” as synonyms for "poor” or "underdeveloped." 

The enthusiasm of the elite for industrialization is a manifestation of 
their general acceptance of the goal of modernization and the complex 
of ideas associated with it. In this view, the growth of modem industry 
will provide employment for an underutilized labor force now bottled up 
in agriculture and the loosely organized sectors of non-agricultural pur¬ 
suits, Industrialization is held to be cracial to development strategy also 
because it will radiate stimuli throughout the economy and lift it out of 
stagnation. Directly and indirectly, modem industry is expected to raise 
the productivity of the labor force and increase national output and in¬ 
come; rising incomes are then expected to swell the volume of savings 
and thus finance further investments in industry. In this vision, industrial 

‘ Chapter 21, Section 11 et passim, 

*Por instance India’s Second Five Year Han stated bluntly that "rapid indus- 
taaiization and the diversification of the economy" is "the core of development." (In- 
dia. Government of, Planning Commission, Second Five Year Flan, New Delhi, 1956 

p. 25.) II, 
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expansion, once started, touches off a progressive spiral. In currently 
popular jargon, it leads the economy from the "take-oE” to "self-sustain¬ 
ing growth.” 

As Western economic history is commonly interpreted both by West¬ 
erners and by South Asia’s intellectual leaders, the present high level of 
productivity and income in advanced countries - and the other concom¬ 
itants of economic well-being - are the result of changes set in motion 
by the industrial revolution. Historically in Western countries, agricul¬ 
ture’s claim on manpower has diminished; at first the decline was relative 
but it very soon became absolute. Progress toward rationality, equality of 
opportunity, democracy, and national consolidation has proceeded pari 
passu with industrialization and the higher levels of productivity and 
income made possible by it, or coming in the wake of it. More recently, 
an Asian country, Japan, has followed a similar course with striking 
success, 

A further important influence on the ideology of industrialization in 
South Asia has been the recent rapid development of industry through 
government planning in the Soviet Union. In Communist ideology, indus- 
tiialization embraces a theory and a program calling, in particular, for a 
fairly comprehensive industrial structure based on heavy industry. This 
pattern is now often accepted as a natural one for any large underdevel¬ 
oped country to imitate. It has especially influenced tire tliinking of those 
many South Asian intellectual leaders who were at one time Communists 
or socialists with Communist leanings, among them Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Most of these leaders have had little respect for Communism as a political 
theory and, in the later years particularly, have rejected Communism’s po¬ 
litical methods. Nevertheless, they continue to hold Communist thought on 
the economic issues of industrialization in high regar-d. Almost all non¬ 
traditionalist intellectuals in the region have been decisively influenced by 
ihe Communist doctrine of planned and directed industrialization as a 
technique for engendering development. To them all, Soviet successes in 
planning convey lessons they would like to apply when charting their own 
course of development. 

The appeal of industrialization to South Asia’s leadership is powerfully 
buttressed by the desire to reverse the colonial economic pattern, Such 
economic development as occurred during the colonial period was re¬ 
stricted almost entirely to primary production for export and to the emer¬ 
gence of a few consumption goods industries producing mostly for the 
home market. This pattern is now commonly held to be the result of blind 
market forces operating in the absence of national planning, except insofar 
as it was shaped by colonial policies - policies that tended to hamper the 
growth of manufacturing and of heavy industry in particular,^ Traditional 

* Chapter 10, Sections 7-0. 
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laissez-faire policies worked in the interest of the metropolitan powers by 
assigning colonies a role as suppliers of raw materials and purchasers of 
finished goods, The result was an enclave economy that left the larger part 
of the population untouched by industiial impulses. This image of colonial 
economic history dominates the thinking of the intellectual elite who now 
subscribe to the industrialization ideology, 

This argument is, in fact, the essence of the Communist doctrine of 
colonial exploitation. And, by implication, it contains the further view that 
colonies, once independent, can become genuinely free only through 
planned industrialization. In the absence of economic advance of this type, 
post-colonial economies are regarded as doomed to subservience to indus¬ 
trialized countries and to continued stagnation and poverty, Tliis interpre¬ 
tation of history contains enough apparent realism to win wide acceptance 
among Soutli Asian intellectual leaders far outside the Communist fold, 
just as in much the same form it is now widely accepted by Western econ¬ 
omists. Communists are more clear and direct about it, and, with some jus¬ 
tification,^ they can point to Communist thinkers as originators of this 
argument. These facts undoubtedly add momentum to the .spread of Com¬ 
munist ideas generally in South Asia. In the present context much of the 
importance of Communist ideology lies in its emphasis on a particular type 
of industrial development, namely, heavy industry, the priority of wliich 
is alleged to be almost self-evident.^ But, more generally, the Communist 
view is also influential in breeding suspicion of Western governments and 
their attitude toward the order of priority of industrialization in planning. 
As an American economist has observed: "It has been said tliat tlus myth 
of the American development ideology is the community development 
program, while the Soviet myth is the steel mill. There is little doubt whicli 
myth is more highly esteemed in most of the underdeveloped world.”® 
Consciousness of this suspicion has led most Western economists to adopt 
a more optimistic view than the facts would seem to warrant of the feasi¬ 
bility of, and the potential benefits from, industrialization in the region. 
That they are aided therein by an uncritical application of Western con- 
cepts and theoretical models has been stressed in various contexts in this 
book. 

The ideology of industrialization in South Asia has, however, been fur¬ 
ther reinforced and solidified by two trends in the course of recent history. 
In the first place, deteriorating world market conditions for most of the re- 
gions traditional primary exports'* have tended to intensify a feeling that 

‘ Other theorists also contributed, tire most conspicuous being the Brittsh .Sodiilist, 
John A. Hobson, whose study of imperialism anticipated Lenin*,s writings, 

“ Section 3. 

’ Edward S, Mason, Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas: Government and 
Business, Fordham University Pre.ss, New York, 19S8, p. 48. 

‘ Chapter 13, Sections 5 and 13, 
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the international division of labor inherited from colonial times i.s increas¬ 
ingly prejudicial to aspirations for rapid economic development. Further 
concentration on production of staple primary commodities for export is 
thought to be futile. Even in countries like Malaya and Ceylon, where 
prospects for augmenting foreign exchange earnings through expanded 
output of traditional e.xport products arc better than average, this policy 
is regarded a,s insufficient in itself to spark development. Secondly, the 
case for indu.strialization draws fresh strength from a gradually mounting 
awareness of the implications of accelerated population growth. Tlie need 
for new employment opportunities, which industrialization is assumed 
to provide, is, of course, strongest in those countries where the man/Iand 
ratio is highest ~ India, Paki.stan, Indonesia (more specifically Java), and 
Ceylon. 

Even before the acceleration of population growth registered by recent 
censuses, the discussion of "underemployment” - which is a continuation 
of the older discussion of "overpopidation” - focussed on the idea that 
huge labor surpluses, especially in agriculture, could be shifted into other 
.sectors to incrciiscj labor utilization and aggregate output.* A major push 
toward industrial expansion is thus regarded as the main alternative to un¬ 
deremployment in agriculture. For example, a United Nations report states 
that "The reason for emphasizing industrialization is that industrial devel¬ 
opment would absorb rural imder-employed persons into those fields of 
production whore higher productivity is possible without reducing total 
agricultural output.”® The plans of South Asian countries are equally ex¬ 
pressive of this theme. Thus we find in India’s Second Plan: "Development 
involve,s a transfer of part of the working force from agriculture to second¬ 
ary and tertiary activities,”® The Indian plan goes on to say: 

The objective of policy from the long-term point of view .should clearly be to 
keep to the minimum further increases in the working force in ngrioultnre,.,. 
In fact, after a period, there .should be a fall even in ah,solute numbers on the 
land. Similarly, there is little scope for increasing the working force in traditional 
small-scale industries, which arc already burdened with excessive number,s; the 
problem here is to prevent too rapid technological unemployment and to main¬ 
tain and raise incomes through improvements in equipment, techniques and or¬ 
ganisation, The bulk of the new (imployment opportunities have, therefore, to 
be found in mining and in modern industry, large-scale as well as small-scale, 
in construction and in tertiary occupations. With the best effort that can be 
made, some increases in the working force in agriculture may he unavoidable for 
some years to come.* 

‘ Chapter 21, Sections 12-14, and Appendix 0, 

* United Nations, ECAFE, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Fat East, Vol. XII, 
No. 3, December, 1961, p. 11. 

* India, Second Five Year Plan, p. 12. 

^Ibid., p, 14. Italics added. In this context, "traditional small-scale industries” 
means cottage industries. 
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Ceylon’s Ten Year Plan makes the same case for indnstrialization: 

The need for industrialisation stems from two basic conditions of tlio economy 
of Ceylon, The first is that the current rate of population growth and with it, of 
the work force, is very high by world standards. The rate of growtli of the latter 
is indeed expected to become even higher after 1963. The second is that oppor¬ 
tunities for absorbing this population growth within the traditional central in¬ 
dustries of Ceylon-peasant agriculture and plantation crops-are strictly lim- 
ited even when extensive irrigation works and land settlcmtuit arc taken into 
account. This in turn means that expansion in the service industries, both public 
and private, based on these traditional activities is also limited.* 

These views are becoming axiomatic in the region. The first .statement 
below is that of a Pakistan economist and tht! second is that of an Indian 
economist, but the sentiments expressed are broadly representative: 

.,, ours is the task of transferring the unemployed agriculturists to other sectors 
of the economy, In such circumstances, industrialization hcicomcs an imperative 
need for the development of this economy, Tliere is a potential source of eco¬ 
nomic surplus in the form of idle manpower which can he tapped only by 
industrialization.^ 

The existence of a large surplus labour force in agriculture! is the main rea.son 
for industrialisation in India, . , . reasonable productive! employm((nt cannot 
be provided for additions to the labour force without a rapid expansion of 
industry.''' 

The logic of this position tends to seem self-evident also to Wtestorn 
economists, one of whom writes: "The improvement in the economic 
position of subsistence farmers who make up two-thirds or more of the 
people in many underdeveloped counti'ie,s is dependent upon industrial¬ 
ization.”^ Although in recent years pending food crises have stirred an 
increasing number of economists in the West and in the region to give 
top priority to policy measures aimed at increasing agiieultural yields, 
the pressure on food supply has not changed their conviction that a radical 
improvement in the utilization of labor in agricnltuni can come about 
only dirough indusWalization. This seems to them all the more evident 
as, according to the theoiy of underemployment, there is “abundanf 
labor in agriculture with zero marginal productivity." And industrializa- 

‘ Ceylon, Government of. National Planning Council, The Ten Year Plan, Gnlombn, 
1959, p. 345, 

* Khurshed Husain, "Problem of Unemployment in Pakistan Kcotiomy,” Enten)tise, 
November 14,1959. 

"V, K. Ramaswami, "The Promotion of Industrial Devclopmont,” in industrialisa¬ 
tion in Developing Countries, Ronald Robinson, ed,, Cambridge University Over.sea.s- 
Studies Committee, Cambridge, 1965 p, 122. 

‘Bert F. Hoselitz, “The City, The Factory, and Economic Growth," American 
Economic Review, Vol. XLV, No, 2, May, 1955, p, 106. 

' Chapter 3, Section 14; Appendix 6, Section 6, 
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tion will raise productivity in agriculture both by increasing the demand 
for agricultural produce and by furni.shing the tools and equipment 
needed to improve agricultural techniques with decreasing labor demand. 

While strong and pervasive in its appeal in South Asian cmmtries, indus¬ 
trialization as an imperative of economic policy has not been unchallenged. 
Instead it competes with a traditionalist ideology. Identified as it is with 
modernization, industrialization is primarily associated with the establi,sh- 
ment of large-scale enterprises, equipped with power and machines and 
using modern technology, The rival ideology does not demand an indus¬ 
trial revolution; rather it seeks to preserve and strengthen foms of tradi¬ 
tional economic organization, Both, however, protest against the results of 
colonial economic experience. Those who support the industrialization 
ideology complain principally that modern industrial growth was ham¬ 
pered by the colonial powers’ policies - or lack of policies. Subscribers to 
the triiditionalist ideology, on the other hand, are olrsessed with the de¬ 
terioration of the ancient crafts caused, in their view, by imports of 
manufactured goods, and partly idso, at a later stage, by the local produc¬ 
tion of macliine-made products. 

The traditionalist ideology has taken different forms and commands 
varying degrees of support in the several countries of the region. Ironically, 
the industrialization ideology has firmer roots and lias received more so- 
pliisticated intellectual formulation in India than elsewhere in South Asia 
at the same! time that the traditionalist ideology has been most forcefully 
expressed there. As we shall see, actual policies toward industrial growth 
have often been compromises between these competing ideologies,'^ 

2 The General Troductwltij Arirument 

Part of the support for rapid industrialization is based on a conclusion 
that is obvious: in the larger and most populous parts of the region, sub¬ 
stantial improvements in average levels of living by tlie end of this century 
- when the labor force will probably be more than twice its present size^ - 
are out of the question unless considerably larger numbers of workers are 
engaged in productive activities outside agriculture. Advances in agricul¬ 
ture - within the limits set by technical knowledge now available and 
foreseeable and by the prospects for its practical application-will not 
in themselves be sufficient to ensure higher levels of living for such rapidly 
increasing populations or even to prevent a lowering of present levels." 

This conclusion applies most particularly to India and Pakistan and 

‘Chapter 25, 

‘ Chapter 27, Section 15. 

’ Chapter 26; Chapter 28, Section,s 3 and 4. 
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to Java, where more than two-thirds of Indonesia's people live,^ In Ceylon 
it is almost impossible to augment substantially the area used for growing 
plantation crops, but yields per acre can be increased. And, as in India 
and Pakistan, the output of food crops can be raised through more inten¬ 
sive cultivation and, to a lesser extent, through the expensive alternative of 
bringing more land under cultivation, Even so, this increment is small in 
relation to the anticipated growth in the labor force.^ 

Burma and Thailand, with plenty of land, need have less fear about their 
ability to maintain, or even raise, levels of income per head, provided that 
effective policies are adopted for expansion of the cultivated area, Malaya 
is in a still more favorable position. Not only does it have more land avail¬ 
able; its primary exports may not face such a bleak future as do the tradi¬ 
tional primary exports of most other South Asian countries. But while tra¬ 
ditional levels of income per head can easily be maintained and even 
raised for some time, in die longer run significant improvement in average 
income for the rapidly increasing population will require substantial 
industrial expansion. 

This simple conclusion in itself provides a rational basis for the strivings 
of these countries to industrialize as rapidly as possible. And although we 
shall be concerned with the conditions limiting an industrialization drive, 
with the restricted possibilities it offers for raising labor utilization in the 
near future, and with the very compelling need for development efforts in 
many other directions, this discussion should not be construed to mean that 
South Asian countries .should forego industrial expansion, Analysis of the 
hazards and limitations points rather to the importance and urgency of 
overcoming the obstacles to successful industrialization. 

Underlying the general argument for industrial expansion presented 
above is the assumption that transferring members of the rapidly growing 
labor force from agriculture to modem industry will increase the general 
level of productivity. This aiisumption is related to a tenet of classical 
theory; that agriculture is subject to diminishing returns whereas increas¬ 
ing returns prevail in industry. In the static forni in which it has often 

‘The force of this .statement with re,spect to Java would be weakened if migration 
to the .sparsely populated outer islnnd.s could be stepped up heavily. Experience to 
date, however, provides little basis for confidence that rapid outward migration will 
occur. See Chapter 26. Section 6, and Appendix 11. 

‘After taking account of all fore,seeable prospects for absorbing labor productively 
in more intensive agricultural operations, the drafters of Ceylon’s plan concluded 
that “The total of direct employment opportunities in tlie long-term amounts to 
1,197,000 persons, This compares with a projected rate of Increase in the workforce of 
1,219,000_ persons over the next 10 years alone." (Ceylon, The Ten Year Plan, p. 24.) 

In India, tlie drafters of the First Five Year Plan asserted that “Improvement in 
agriculture cannot proceed beyond a point unless the surplus working force on the 
land is progressively diverted to industries and services." (India, The First Five Year 
Plan, New Delhi, 1953, p. 420.) 
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been pre.sented, the a,ssumption hits .serious limitations. As a dynamic 
generalization almut long-tenn pro.spects under conditions such as those 
in South Asia, however, it contains an important element of truth. 

The first part of this doctrine - that diminishing returns are the rule in 
agriculture - has been modified in the West during the past century and 
a half. Investment and new techniques, in combination with measures to 
alter institutions and attitudes, improved the utilization of the rural labor 
force so that agricultural employment declined not only in relative terms 
but also absolutely. In South Asia the present extreme underutilization 
of the labor force and the prospective rapid growth in its size will make 
a satisfactory utilization of labor in agriculture increasingly difficult to 
achieve if agriculture retains the major part of the natural increase in 
the rural population. In industry larger and more rapid advances in pro¬ 
ductivity are possible, partly because it is easier to circumvent attitudinal 
and institutional obstructions to effective utilization of labor. Moreover, 
in industry there is no limiting factor analogous to the availability of land 
in agriculture to impede the realization of increasing returns,'^ 

Idle argument outlined docs not require that productivity be higher in 
industry than in agriculture at the present time. Rather it rests on an in¬ 
ference about differentials that might be expected to arise over time as the 
labor force expands. It is usually assumed, probably correctly, that a 
substantial inter-sectoral differential in productivity already exists. Never¬ 
theless, statistical calculations purporting to measure its magnitude aio 
not very illuminating. In crude fashion, we have examined elsewhere the 
gap in average productivity that appears to exist between agricultural 
and non-agricultural pursuits in South Asia,** and stressed the weakness 
of the statistics on which the comparison is based. 

For present purposes, a more relevant basis of comparison would be the 
value of product per workijr in modern manufacturing industry and tradi¬ 
tional agriculture. Such a comparison cannot readily be drawn from avail¬ 
able materials. Even if accurate data could be assembled, their meaning 
would be far from clear. Several factors tend to exaggerate the probable 
productivity advantage of modern forms of manufacturing, In the first 
place, the much higher capital intensity of large-scale industry means that 
the higher average output per worker in that sector cannot be attributed 
solely to a fuller and more efficient utilization of labor. Furthermore, the 
product per agricultural worker may be underestimated, even in tlie most 
careful analyses. Not only does an unknown volume of output directly 
consumed within agriculture probably escape enumeration, but, more 
important, the output of agriculture and the output of industry are priced 
under different sets of rules. Agricultural products are regularly priced 

‘ We .shall reserve for Section 8 cnn.'iiclertttion of the argimient that dynamic oxtemal 
economle,s also favor industrialization, 

* See Clmpter 11, Section,s 3 and 4, 
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no higher than world market levels ~ and in some eases and periods, 
mostly in India, Pakistan, and Burma, below them - while the prices of 
manufactured products are usually well above tbosi; prevailing in inter¬ 
national markets^ 


Manufactured products for the home market are generally heavily 
protected by tariffs and import restrictions that tend to inflate their 
prices,^ As we have shown in earlier contexts,''' there an; reasons why 
protection in South Asia tends to be exceedingly high, Import restrictions 
are designed primarily to close the exchange gap; the fact that they pro¬ 
tect production for the home market is in a sense incidental. Tims the 


profits to which they give rise are “unplanned” and generally "too high” 
from a planning point of view. The governments have, on the whole, been 
unwilling or unable to expropriate by internal excise duties or other de¬ 
vices the profits over and above those needed to make production for the 
home market a profitable venture, Instead they have relied largely on 
direct controls in order to prevent protected industries from expanding 
too much. But edicts barring expansion do not eliminate featherbedding 
in those enterprises that have become estal)li,shed. Generally .speaking, 
the result is high prices and high costs in the home market, which in turn 
are deterrents to the growth of export industries and a reason for sub.si- 
dizing such industries. This sketch best describes the situation in India 
and Pakistan, where for a long time the authorities have prevented prac¬ 
tically all imports except essential consumer goods and development 
goods. But with the advent of a generally unfavoralilc export situation 


‘Hiis doM not hold tnie in the case of manufactured good,s produced for export 
and sold without benefit of .subsidy. In any event, export activity liy the inonem 
component of South Asia’s manufacturing sector is negligilile outsido the textile 
industw in India and Pakistan and threatens to remain so; .see Cliaptcr 13, .Sections .3, 
14, and 17. i . . 

•Ceylon’s Ten Year Plan presents tlie case for protection: ‘'D(!.spitR the de.slrn- 
bihW of import substitution it is hardly likely that Ceylon, lacking ns it doe.s .so many 
or the overheads of a developed industrial economy, could find more than a very lim¬ 
ited range of items whose local production would be cheaper than imports. A pro- 
grainino or development confined to only tliCiSe items cannot bo particultirly larpe* If 
Ceylon is to pursue industrialisation on a substantial scale there would appear to be no 
altemarive but to initiate a serious and eifective policy of protection. Such a policy 
would have to go beyond that envisaged in the familiar 'infant industry’ arg\iment, Pro¬ 
tection in Ceylon may be needed for a longer period than is refiuircd for only the initial 
crmmencement of particular ventures. It may in fact need to he sustained over the 
whole penod during which an effective ‘infra structure’ for an industrial economy is 
ui t up. In the field of industry, in contrast to agriculture, favourable comparative 
costs Me more the reyilt of such a structure than of advantages in geographical posi¬ 
tion. They are based in effect on a well developed network of teehiunogy and .skilk of 
power supplies and transport systems, of efficient biisinc.ss and commercial practices 
and a host of other factors. Until diese have evolved, efiiciency and hence costs in In- 
ustrial production would tend to fall behind that of advanced countries. Unless, there- 

policy industrialization may not 

make an effective beginning,” (Ceylon, The Ten Tear Fhn, p. 34,) ^ 

® Chapter 13, Section 17; Chapter 19, Section 7 et passim; and Appendix 8, Part 1. 
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the trend is toward a .spread and inten.sification of import restrictions in 
the region, Particularly if the industrialization drive is stepped up, all of 
the South Asian countries will soon he in the position of having to extend 
"unplanned” and excessive protection to their home industries, with 
similar effects on the industrial price and cost structure. 

Although statistics that might throw a clear light on the cost-price 
structure of enterprises supported in this manner have not been produced, 
there is no doubt that many such enterprises run at high costs and charge 
prices incapable of standing thii test of international competition. Static 
comparisons based on whnt appears at the moment to be a substantial 
differential in productivity between modem manufacturing and agricul¬ 
ture can therefore easily be mi.slcacling. The fact that wages are found to 
be considerably higber in industry does not prove that labor productivity 
is higher there; it may only signify that labor is sharing in the benefits of 
protection. 

Despite these cautions in regard to statistical computations, there can 
be little doubt that labor utilization and labor productivity reach higher 
levels in modern manufacturing industi-y than elsewhere in the South Asian 
economies. Probably a basic explanation of this disparity is to he found, 
on the one hand, in the extremely low levels in other sectors and, on the 
other hand, in the institutional organization of modern manufacturing in¬ 
dustry and its accompanying controls over labor performance.^ The crucial 
test, however, as wo pointed out aliove, is not the present situation but the 
situation that can be expected several decades hence when the modern in¬ 
dustrial sector has grown substantially. 

3 The direction of Industrial Growth 

Before exploring the effects of industrialization on labor utilization in 
greater detail, we must examine two aspects of industrial expansion: the 
choice of products to be produced by modern industry and the techniques 
and technology to be used, This section will be devoted to the first of these 
problems, 

In the first instance, the choice of the product mix in the modern manu¬ 
facturing sector is powerfully influenced by the international trading posi¬ 
tion of Soudi Asian countries, which we analyzed in Chapter 13, Without 
repeating that analysis, a few conclusions pertinent to the present problem 
should be recalled. One is that it is vitally important for these countries 
to expand their export trade. Tlie growth of exports has been sluggish 
since the First World War.^® Tlie main reasons for this are to be found on 

'As noted elsewhere (see Chapter 23, .Section 3 and Fart II), labor efficiency in 
Soutli Asia’s large-scale manufacturing sector seldom reaches levels comparable to 
those found in Western countries using the same capital equipment and techniques, 

* Chapter 13, Section S, 
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the demand side and include: low income elasticity in importing coun¬ 
tries, the substitution of synthetic products for the raw materials his¬ 
torically supplied from this region, technical innovations permitting 
users to economize in their use of those raw materials, and tariffs and 
import restrictions on South Asia’s limited range of offerings in secondary 
product lines. On the supply side, population growth has increased do¬ 
mestic claims on exportable supplies or the factors used in their produc¬ 
tion, Except possibly for rubber and tin, Malaya’s major exports, the 
prospects as far as traditional exports are concerned are dim,^ As import 
needs have generally been rising - because of the population increase 
and the endeavors to promote development - most South Aslan countries 
have experienced a widening foreign trade gap. This has been partly 
filled by foreign gifts and loans, but has increasingly necessitated strin¬ 
gent import controls, as mentioned above. 

In this situation the promotion of exports otlier than the traditional 
ones would seem to be imperative. Such a program would have to be 
directed mainly toward the creation of opportunities to export manufac¬ 
tured products. As we pointed out in Chapter 13 (Section 14), it would 
encounter formidable difficulties, most of them deriving from the fact 
that the South Asian countries are underdeveloped and have not as 
yet made any great strides toward a higher level of economic activity. 
Nevertheless, the effort to gain a place in the world market with manu¬ 
factured goods cannot be given up. Particularly as the region’s debt 
charges are rising rapidly,^ no increase in net foreign capital inflow that 
can reasonably be expected will be sufficient to ensure a balance of for¬ 
eign exchange that will allow for essential imports. Naturally, this con¬ 
clusion is reinforced by the fact that the need for imported goods is rising 
while prospects for traffitional exports are discouraging. 

As there are great obstacles to the successful penetration of the world 
trading network in manufactured goods. South Asian countries have con¬ 
centrated their efforts on import substitution rather than on export pro¬ 
motion. Import substitution frees planners from major worries about 
organizing markets for industrial output at home, While there may be trou¬ 
blesome bottlenecks on the supply side, there are no serious problems on the 
emand side. A market already exists;^ it does not have to be created 


' Chapter 13, Section 13; cf. Section 15. 
“Chapter 13, Section 16. 


menS istated, for example, in the draft of Ceylon’s develop- 
kblv»ffn ? a pre-existing market for industrial prducts (and of 

KduSu of commencement in planning for industrial development. In 
in CeS fn ^ f ^ “ approximate total value of Rs. 1,543 milUon Le used 
ourtK " investment. Local production, however, ac- 

nt amounbng to Rs, 1,163 million m value was supplied through imoorts from iVirLrl 
J put this in another way, though the productivity basis for L initial esSSment 
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from scratch, though it may require reshaping. Tliis task of reshaping is 
likely to be a fairly straightforward one in the case of reasonably stand¬ 
ardized types of producer goods, especially in the larger countries. In 
the case of consumption goods, it may be more difficult if consumers have 
developed a preference for imported items.’^ There are, however, more 
serious limitations to the possibility of import substitution in South Asia. 
In their gestation phases, modern manufacturing industries increase a 
country s need for foreign exchange. Machinery must be imported for 
new industrial plants and for extensions of the power and transport net¬ 
work. Even after indispensable facilities have been constructed, ma¬ 
chinery installed, and manufacturing operations begun, the drain on 
foreign exchange is likely to continue. In many cases, boffi raw materials 
and spare parts must be imported. Import substitution may ease the 
foreign exchange position in the long run, but in the short run it usually 
aggravates it. 

There are other drawbacks as well. The fact that import substitution is 
not so much a policy choice as an adjustment to import restrictions that 
are designed primarily to combat a strained foreign exchange situation 
implies, as we have already hinted, tliat incentives for enterprise are 
created in the "wrong” fields and in the "wrong” proportions - wrong from 
the planning viewpoint.^ Efforts to correct the situation by means of direct 
controls have a deleterious effect on efficiency and honesty in administra¬ 
tion and business, as we demonstrated in Chapters 19 and 20. And the 
high cost, price, and profit levels created by import controls negate the 
efforts to stimulate entrepreneurs to enter the competitive export market. 

In the circumstances of all the Soutli Asian countries, tibere are other 
serious restraints on the prospects for successfully launching a large 
variety of modem industries. By Western standards all of these countries 
are economically small. Even when a domestic market already exists or 
can be created by import restrictions, it may not be large enough to jus¬ 
tify the construction of many types of plants, A coordinated regional ap¬ 
proach to industrial specialization with an international division of labor 
would simplify some of these problems. But the prospects for such ar¬ 
rangements in South Asia are slim. Indeed, the trend since independence 
has consistently been in tlie direction of autarky. Virtually all planning has 


plantations and other sectors of the economy, this market has hitherto been satisfied 
largely through imports. A process of import substitution could therefore afford a basis 
for industrial development through the production locally of manufactured goods that 
were hitherto imported.” (Ceylon, The Ten Year Pbn, pp. 29-30.) 

“ Tire importance of consumer preferences is occasionally recognized. For example, 
Ceylon’s Plan cites the conclusion of a government report on the problems of 
strengthening and renovating local cottage industries to the effect that “the prefer¬ 
ence of people generally for a foreign article” is a serious obstacle to development of 
manufacturing on the island, ( Ibid,, p, 394.) 

“ Chapter 13, Section 17, and Appendix 8, Section 3. 
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been done on narrow national lines, with individual countries protecting 
their own industrialization programs, The barriers erected have made it 
difficult for potential exporters to find markets in neighboring countries,^ 
Limitations of size affect various countries in the region quite dif¬ 
ferently. India, though still economically minute by modem Western 
standards,^ has a larger amount of aggregate purchasing power within its 
political boundaries than any other South Asian country, In addition, it is 
much more favorably endowed with the natural resources required by 



modem industry^ in particular, the local availability of coal and iron 
ore provides a base on which heavy industry can be built. By contrast, a 
country like Ceylon must concentrate largely on consumer goods indus¬ 
tries for which there is relatively large local demand. 

In India the existence of coal and iron deposits and the fact that even 
the import of development goods may have to be restricted are pragmatic 
reasons for assigning major emphasis to heavy industry in the planning of 
industrial production and, of course, are recognized as such. Neverthe¬ 
less, the concentration on heavy industry can only be fully understood 
against the background of ideological inspiration, In part, the prevailing 
ideology has been influenced by Communist theory and practice, as 
adapted to India’s colonial heritage. Thus the case for the priority of 
‘basic industry” is often stated in terms of developing a “self-reliant 
economy,” Reduced to its essentials, the argument in this guise holds 
that independence can only be consolidated when most of the capital 
goods requffed in domestic investment programs are produced at home. 
Otherwise, the fate of domestic investment plans may tend to slip beyond 
the control of the planners and be tied instead to an export surplus or 
an inflow of foreign capital, both highly uncertain quantities,^ This 
amounts to saying that national sovereignty demands concentration on 
heavy industry — like the earlier policy choice of the Soviet government. 

But it also argued in India that capital goods industries are ‘basic” 
because they come earlier in the production process. Thus Nehru main- 
tained: 

Unless we start from the base, we cannot build the third or fourth storey. We can 
advance in minor sectors of the economy, but if we do not build the basic stmc- 
ture, it will not make any difference to the hundreds of millions of our people. 


' Chapter 13, Sections 6 and 15, 

In this context economic size i,s measured in terms of monetized incomes and 
demand. 


‘Chapter 11 , Section 7. 

expressed by K, S, Gill, Assistant Chief, 
Perspective Planwng Division of the Indian Planning Commission, in "Priority Devel- 
P^^^sT-^E Industry,’ A,I,C.C. Economic Reokw, New Delhi, August 22,1980, 
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The strategy governing planning in India is to industrialise, and that means the 
basic industries being given the first place,^ 

The plans often refer to heavy industries in this manner. The Chief of the 
Indian Statistical Institute has stated the case as follows: 

In a big country it is possible and desirable to push back the manufacturing 
process to the utmost limit in order to expand continually its capacity to make 
investments increasingly out of its own domestic resources. 

We may consider the case of India as an example. In India it would be economi¬ 
cal to establish a heavy machine building industiy which would manufacture 
heavy machines and equipment required for the installation of factories for the 
production of steel, fertilizers, aluminium, etc,, or for the production of heavy 
electi'ical equipment like big generators, transformers, switchgear, etc. It would 
be also economical gradually to establish large-scale industries for the manufac¬ 
ture of synthetic raw materials of many kinds (including the production of petrol 
from coal in case an adequate supply of oil is not discovered). Once such basic 
industries are established it would be possible to expand the production of elec¬ 
tricity, coal, steel, aluminium, fertilizers, mining and transport equipment, etc,; 
and then, with the help of such heavy machineiy, producer goods, and energy, 
to manufacture machinery for the increasing production of consumer goods,^ 

This view has been elaborated in various formal models, the intellectual 
ancestry of which can be traced to the model produced by the Soviet econ¬ 
omist, Feldman, in 1928. The case worked out at that time for the priority 
of heavy industry has influenced the strategy of planning in India and 
provided a general guide for contemporaiy “Marxist” economists on the 
problems of planning in underdeveloped economies,® 

‘ Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, “Strategy of the Third Plan,” in India, Govern¬ 
ment of. Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Frohlems in the Third Plan - A 
Critical Miscellany, Delhi, 1961, p, 35, Cf, Tarlok Singh, “Jawaharlal Nehni and tlie 
Five Year' Plans,” Yojana, June 1, 1964, pp. 5 if, Singh points out that this thought has 
guided plan-making ever since the preparation of the Second Five Year Plan, 

‘ P, C, Mahalanobis, “Industrialization of Underdeveloped Countries - A Means to 
Peace,” Bulletin 0 / the Atomic Scientists, Vol, XV, No, 1, January, 1959, p. 15, 

‘ The following observations of a prominent Polish economist are pertinent: 

“The first sub-problem is the most important one. It is concerned with choosing such 
types of investment as will most rapidly increase the productive power of the economy. 
This implies a concentration of investment in fields which increase the capacity of 
further production: that means building up the industries which produce means of 
production, It is only tlirough development of the industries which produce means of 
production that the production capacity of the economy can be raised, 

“This can be done, however, either directly or indirectly. It is done directly through 
investing in the construction of, say, power plants, steel plants, machine industries, raw 
material production and so on. It is done indirectly through foreign trade: instead of 
investing directly in the production say, of certain machines, it may be possible to get 
these machines trom abroad by investing in the production of such commodities which 
can be sold abroad in order to import the machines required. Thus the productive 

S ower of the economy can be increased either directly through investing in the pro- 
uotion of means of production, or indirectly through developing export industries 
which make it possible to import in the future the needed means of production. Which 
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Some of the ramifications of this doctrine can be observed in a 1958 pres¬ 
entation by Professor Mahalanobis. His words merit quotation at some 
length: 

... in order to feed the fresh additions to the population at the rate of 5 million 
persons per year, it would be necessary to provide an additional quantity of 
700,000 tons of foodgi'ains every year which would require Rs, 450 croro of for¬ 
eign exchange over a period of five years, The cost can be reduced to Rs, 135 
crore of foreign exchange in a 5-year period, if an additional quantity of 350,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate is ordered from abroad every year, at least two years 
in advance of the crop season. The cost can be further reduced to Rs. 125 crore 
(out of which the foreign exchange component would be Rs. 50 crore) over a 
five-year period, if a new fertilizer factory of 350,000 ton capacity is .started 
every year; this would call for decision 4 or 5 years ahead of the crop .season 
concerned. The apportioned cost of a heavy machine building factory which 
would manufacture machinery in India to instal every year a new fertilizer fac- 
toq^ of 350,000 ton capacity would be, however, so small as Rs, 12 or IS crore 
with a foreign exchange component of perhaps Rs, 8 or 10 croro. Such a decision 
would have to be made only once but eight or ten years in advance of the .season 
in which the fertilizer would be used.,., Similar considerations hold good in 
other crucial sectors. An investment of Rs, 150 crore, including Rs. 80 cron; of 
imported machinery, would be required to instal a million-ton st(K;l plant with 
a product value of Rs. 40 or 45 crore, A heavy machine building factory with an 
investment of Rs. 80 crore, with foreign imports worth about Rs, 50 crore, would 
produce every year machinery worth roughly Rs. 80 wore or the equivalent of 
imported machinery needed to set up a million-ton steel plant. Once .such a 
heavy machinery factory gets into production, it would be possibh; to start a 
new million-ton steel plant every year out of our own re,sources, ^ 

This statement of the case for the development of a capital good,s indus¬ 
try ~ or the “basic” industries in this terminology - lias had a considerable 
influence on the strategy of planning in India, When examined more 
closely, however, die supporting arguments can be shown to be fallacious. 
Essentially, they depend on two propositions: (1) that development costs 
can be reduced, foreign exchange conserved, and, in consequence, the 
savinp potential of the home economy increased through promotion of 
capital goods industries; and (2) that urgent requirements for a heavier 
volume of home-produced foodstuffs can be satisfactorily met by augment¬ 
ing the capacity for fertilizer production and the manufacture of its re- 

StelSi"''' r ™ f circumstance,,, of exiting facilities 

Svi? iT f commodities l,s undertaken 

ma£r Li 3 .0 with importation in exchange for the,se exports of 
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quired inputs. This assumes that the provision of fertilizers is sufficient to 
raise food output. We .shall defer consideration of the last very question¬ 
able assumptioid and consider only the internal logic of this case for the 
promotion of heavy mdu.stry, assuming the relation.ship posited between 
the availability of fertilizers and food production. 

The most important of the several flaws in this argument is the failure 
to take adequate account of the demands that must be fulfilled simultane¬ 
ously if a link is to be establi.sh(;d between the investment goods industries 
and the production of fond, Professor Mahalanobis argues that the produc¬ 
tive pattern can be .steadily pushed towiird a lieavier proportionate empha¬ 
sis on capital goods through the progressive di.splacement of imports and 
the build-up of home capacity. In fact, however, a link between steel plants 
and foodstuffs can only be e.stabli.sbed when all the intermediate steps are 
taken simultaneously. Without .stating it, he a.s,sumes that food, fertilizers, 
and, behind them, plants, machines, and steel are produced at the same 
time, which implies a very sulistantial increase in the volume of inve.stment. 

Obviously, all of these intermediate links cannot be created overniglit. 
As Mahalanobis recognizes, planning targets must be set well in advance, 
particularly for the most capital-intensive! projects. Even thougli all the 
planned additions to industrial capacity are unlikely to reach tht; produc¬ 
tion stage simultaneously, the mere attempt to build up the whole range 
will create concurrent and competing claims on foreign exchange and 
di.spo.sabIe capital resources. Nor is it demonstrated that aggregate output 
will be maximized tbrougli this set of investment prioritie.s as opposed to 
alternative ones. Tlicso points seem to have been neglected in his analysis,^ 
Tile examples of the annual cost and ffircign exchange reductions expected 
from plashing back the productive chain presuppose that such “savings” 
can be calculated simply by comparing the foreign exchange require¬ 
ments of imported and home-produced goods when each item in the 
chain is examined independently. This method leads to a serious underesti¬ 
mation of total investment costs and of claims on foreign exchange in any 
one year. If, for example, it is decided to create the capacity required to 

’ See Chapter 26, Section 10, 

’M. Mukherjee in his ‘'Scientific Approach in Planning" [Essays on Econometrics 
and Pknninp,^ Pergamoti Fre.ss Lttl., Oxford, 1965) recapitulates Mahalanobis’ 
thoughts and is guilty of the same curious ovtirsight as to the extra savings and 
foreign exchange required; he sees the problem only as one of foresight and planning. 
He writes (p, 168): “To sum up, [the] earlier a decision i,s' taken, it is possible to 
choose a variant which is more economical to the country in the long run, both from 
saving of foreign exchange and also for other reasons. Of course, choice of eacli 
variant is associated with a particular complex of associated tasks not all of which are 
easy. But supposing decisions are taken and the tu.sks are squarely faced and fulfiUecl 
reOtSonably well, then it is always better to take decisions as early as possible and in 
general, choose a variant in which the basic capital goods are produced in the coun¬ 
try. In fact, this is a quintessence of the philosophy of planning, and is probably 
profoundly true, provided there is planning in a real sense. . . . Some risks .ire 
involved in taking early decisions; but such risfe .should be calculated ones,” 
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supply a fertilizer factory wit!) inaehiiies t<i^lit nr ten years lienee, tin- costs 
of this decision would begin to niiilve themselves itdl inmieduaely. Menu, 
while, the growing population would still have te be fed, while the ability 
of the economy to buy imported loodslulls during the gestation perioil 
would be diminished by tlii‘ ihiims of naseent investment goods industries 
on foreign exchange, 

Bewildering, also, is (be manner in wliieh ''savings’' are ini|)]idtly 
treated. The suggestion is that antieipated »s‘ononiies in foreign exeharige 
expenditure can lit? regarded as "savings." As we have indieated, esfimates 
of the savings (in tins sense) that can be realized in anv jiariienlar year are 
exaggerated, Bnt the infta'enee that developnieii! of bcaw industry will 
raise the savings potential of the eeoiiomy is misleading for vet another 
reason, Even if foreign exihange eoiild he < imsei ved, it would not nn-es. 
sarily follow that savings - in tlie sense of ineome that is not eonsnmed- 
would rise for the economy as a whole, 

Nevcrlhehtss, lliere is a sense in whiih investment goods |)rm ided out 
of capacity installed at home can be said to raise the savings of a Simth 
Asian (jconomy, thougli Ibis point is not Ire.iled e\|i!ii itlv in the argnmeiit 
criticized above. An alloeation of industrial ai ti\ ity favoiing eapit.d gomis 
(rather than consumer gooils) at least proiliiees a volume of output that 
the economy caiiiiot consume. The jihysieal eoiujuisition of oiitpirt itself 
imposes a form of forced saving by preventing imieases in ontjmi from 
being directed in their entirely tit emreiil eonsiimption, Thme ean Im no 
doulit that in India (he itrotluetiiw of more eonsuin|>{itin gmals would 
tend to increa.se eoiisnmplion. 'lliis, then, is another reason for initiating 
heavy industry in adtlilion to the availiibility of raw materials and the 
fact that investment goods prodnctioii is one ol the impttrtant avemtes 
.still remaining for import suhsliintion, altlmngh it is not one that Indian 
advocates of a higli itriority for thr* eajtital gtiods seelor have had in 
mind’ It is valid with the imjmrlant reservation that irr a very juuir conn- 

‘Ollier,S', tlimicli, have rniHle this jwinf. among llirm M }{ n<>!ib: *'If fhr rmire milek 
yielaing fonus of Inwstnu'iit are ehtwti, thin ttf toume the tniuiiimithle lunome <» the 
near futaro will lend to he larger to the wtent tiiiit new (loilnng fat iiiom. He., ittint* 
into oneratlmi and heghi to |Kiiir their poHliicts Into the ihoift On ilie oihtT hami, the 
rate of future development will he te»!rief«i liy the iimilnf i itpai tty id' llie iiMhistries 
producing miiehine.i imd equipment; » that espamiun in. mv. tfie'moml .piltmuMi- 
nium and the tliird (|ulniiu(*nnium eamiot b w greai t leaving a-tUfe the tpifstUm of 
imports from abroad) as it could lie if priority hittl In-ro given |i< the flrU platr to ex¬ 
panding the capacity of the industries w-likh produce eapilat giwlv Hv omlrast, if the 
conslTucticmal programme is initialty gMt«l so to give priotilv tti tlw tuttef,.. then 
the l ow of consumer-goodv in the fioi few ye,its wifi grow m«tr slnwlv land wilt he 
smaller than under the alternative Kheme), But fiitiire ih'VTttipmn.is In. ‘s*v. the waKl 
quinquennium and after can he much more rapid." (ht, H. J)ot,!i. .Some of 
Emoinjc Dmlopmunt, p. SI as quota! in A. 11 Hanvon. I’M: Knl«i.ror ml 
nomk Dmlopmmt. Routledge & Kegan Paul, l^mdon, H»!). p. lOT) 
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try cousmoplioii, and partit'olarly I'rolain types of consumption, is pro¬ 
ductive;’ this is ri'gularly lorgolicii liy Western us well as South Asian 
(‘conomists. 

Utiforiimalclv, much of the discussion of the,sc important (|uestions re¬ 
garding the direction of iiulnstrial growth is elonded by an iiKliseriminate 
u,sc of tlio word "basic," This li'iiii is newr clearly defined, though its emo¬ 
tional overtones aro often exploited, (hipilal goods production is not in- 
hi'rcutly more basic to the ccoiiomy Ilian tiny other line of prodiictivo ac¬ 
tivity. In (icylon, lor c.xanipic, us strong a case could bo rniidc for the view 
that tea is "basic lor it provides re,sources tb(! economy ean use to olitain 
till* goods it chooses.” The view lliat liisivy imlnslry is basic may indeed lie 
cliaraeterizcd as an invi-rled form of physiocracy, the eiglitcenlh-cwitury 
doctrine that agriciiltm e is tlte ba.sic eeonomio activity. 

The emphasis on heavy industry in the Indian development plans may 
bo rational nevertbelcss, lor the reasons given,” (!ven if tlic main support¬ 
ing arguments an« weak.' Also, in spite of its poverty, India has an in¬ 
ternal market large enough to make possible tli(‘ exploitation of the 
economics of scale normally associiited with heavy industiy. The olhiir 
.South Asian eoimtrie.s winihl, in varying degrees, gain le.ss from heavy 
industry; and they lack the raw materia] rtssourecs of India, Many of 
(hem idso .still import mimcrons consumer goods and ean liciicfit from 
import siibstilutioii, while India Iia.s developed biyond this stage, Never- 
llieles.s, ill all tlie.se eotmtiies the trend of iniiiiioii is strongly in favor of 
venliiriiig into heavy industry.” 

'Appendix 2. .Scetitiii 21. 

“(rskiir I.imge. in the piis.sige qmited mi p, 11(1,'), fmiliiule.'), iiiiikes alliiwniict! fur 
diiv by .stilting thiit the ileveliipinent gmids eiiti he iiequiretl “iiidireetly" iiy export,s pay¬ 
ing for iiiqaitts, {I.ange, Kcmiomie Dm’liinimit, I'lfinnlnf' ml InlmallmdCimmh 
torn, pp.J 1-42.) 

"To tlmse leiiMuis slimild he iidiled the fuel that foreign finance may bo more read¬ 
ily aviiilahle tor luige.siale eiileipriw.s of llie lieavy-inihi.sti'y type; ef. Uiiiled Na¬ 
tions, KOAFK, Hmiiimif Sumy of Asia unit, the Fur Fust l.'Jftl Bangkok, lOfIfi, p, 
S,*), India was able to get foreign loans for tlie eoiislrnction of new steel mills! she 
migiit liavu lieeit less siieeessiul in raising imaiey bail ilie pmpo,si‘ lieen a Imikl-np 
of small-.seale industries in the eousmner gomis .seelor. 

' Obapter 17, .Seetlon l( e( pu.nlm. 

'‘"'llie traditional capitalist pattern of development, Imildiiigiip rmsmiier good.s in- 
diislries first, then gradinilly follnwing with the eapilal gmals to .support them, did not 
iiupeid to llie Asian appetite fnr rapid eemiomie growtli. '1‘liey believed, in nther words, 
that mmlerii ter'lmology made it possible to skin .some of the .stages of iiidirstrialization 
hislorieidly experieiietsl in the \VVst, lintmii, CVyhai, Indoebina, Indonesia, I’ukistaii, 
and the I’hilippiiies were all eoiisidering speeifie projeets for developing an iron and 
.steel industry.'' (David Wiglitnran, Timara Kmnomk Cewperathm in Ask, ]mlili.sli(‘d 
for the Oaniegie Endowment for hitenmliomd Peaee, New Haven and Izimlon, Yale 
University Pre.ss, lfEI,p.ll2.) 
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4 The Choice of Technologies and Techniques 

An essential element of the industrialization ideology is the hope and 
expectation that newly launched industrial establishments will bring with 
them the powerful modem techniques used in advanced countries, Modern 
industry, using power and machines, is, of course, much more capital-in¬ 
tensive than are traditional methods of production that do not utilize power 
and machines. Indeed, this is one of the crucial facts about modem tech¬ 
nology, Heavy industry requires especially large and expensive installa¬ 
tions, But whatever the type of output chosen, modern industrialization 
will raise the average level of capital intensity for the economy as a whole. 
This will occur not simply because of the investment poured into individ¬ 
ual plants but also because of heavy supplementary outlays on power and 
transport facilities, which are inherently capital-intensive. 

When introduced in countries with very low levels of labor utilization, 
industiialization creates a dichotomy between technologies used in various 
paits of die economy, and produces an intricate set of theoretical and prac¬ 
tical problems. A large and growing divergence between the "factor-mix” 
of new industries (and the modernized older ones) and that of customary 
activities is to be expected. This has been the starting point for a consid¬ 
erable controversy and a voluminous literature on the “optimal" combi¬ 
nation of productive factors in underdeveloped countries. This discus¬ 
sion has been largely confined to factor combinations in industries - 
particularly tlie new or rationalized ones - and in construction work on 
plants, dams, ports, and roads.^ As for traditional pursuits, that is, agricul¬ 
ture, crafts, and trade, it has commonly been assumed that more 
capital should be employed in order to improve techniques and raise 
productivity. In such fields as tran,sportation, capital requirements are 
usually taken as given; discussion of factor combinations in the tran.sport 
sector is thus focussed on reducing the number of workers by eliminating 
inefficient practices, In this section we .shall follow the main line of recent 
discussion by considering only the question of the technology to be ap¬ 
plied in the newly created or freshly rationalized modern types of large- 
scale industrial establishments. 

On this point there are two prominent schools of thought, with many 
variations. One starts from the fact that labor is abundant-if it can be 
organized for higher levels of participation, duration, and offieiency- 
while capital is scarce. From this factor endowment it is inferred that, 
in augmenting modem industrial capacity, labor-intensive technologies 
that make little claim on scarce capital resources .should be chosen. This 


^ One of the exceptions is the discussion of the choice of teclmoloEles and tech 
Kir foduced by traditional methods of maiiufacturinf 

less which teolinology to apply than which sectors to promote, 


approach has drawn its inspiration from neo-classical competitive equi¬ 
librium theoiy. The other scliool of thougbl assigns more importance to 
several dynamic considerations, It argues that capital-intensive methods 
may be preferable, do,spite tlio relative abundance of labor and scarcity 
of capital, because they produce a distribution of incomes favorable 
to profits and, in turn, to capital accumulation. As inadequacies in the 
supply of capital are considered to be a basic inhibition to economic 
growth, the inference i.s' drawn that the rate of growth over the long run 
is advanced through the use of capital-intensive technologies and tech¬ 
niques in new industries.'’ Underlying this controver,sy are a number of 
as.siimptions we .shall not elaborate here. But apart from the questionable 
relevance of these assumptions, the fundamental weakness of these ap¬ 
proaches is their failure to come to grips with the practical i.ssues, 

One essential fact must lie kept in the foreground of the discussion; 
part of the attractiveness of industrialization stems from its promise to 
bring modern tecliniquos to a backward economy and to (iinbocly tlicin in 
power and machines, particularly in heavy industry but also in industries 
producing consumption goods, Tlicse teclinlques are closely, tliougli not 
rigidly, linked with the type of technology used. For the most part, ma¬ 
chinery used in South Asia must be imported from the advanced coimlries. 
India, of course, is attempting to reach a p(),sition in which it can .supply 
part of its own capital goods requirements, but the designs adopted are 
usually copies of those developed in advanced countries. Once the direc¬ 
tion of industrialization has been chosen, there is little latitude in the 
choice' of teclmique.s. As the Indian Planning Comrni.ssion has observed: 

In many cases the choice appears to be obvious, dictated purely by technological 
facts of production. There is no choice, for instance!, in the case of heavy indus¬ 
tries, whore no one woedtl suggest that considerations of size and technology 
.should beset aside to emphasize employment. Again, the need for the settingup 
of such industries cannot bo questioned in view of their place in the larger in¬ 
terests of developing the employment potential of the economy in the long 

Within limits not easily definable, however, more scope remains for 
varying the proportions in which capital and labor are combined than is 
alleged in the foregoing observations, Indeed, much of the current discus- 
.sion fails to consider how technologies are used. It is usual in this region 
for machines identical with those of advanced countries to be ran at a 
.slower pace and/or with more workers tending them. This is partly the 
result of the relative cheapness of labor, partly a consequence of the in- 

* Tlie influence of this line of thought is detectable in tlie observation of India’s 
Second Plan that “the use of labour-intensive inethad.s often implies that a smaller pro¬ 
portion of the incomes generated fc available for .saving and reinvt'stmont. Step,s must 
be taken to ensure that this docs not happen on any .significant .scale,” (India, .Second 
Fioe YeorPiamp. 26 .) 
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experience of the South Asian labor force with industrial disciplines, and 
partly a reflection on the cpality of nianageiiK'nt, In these eirctirastances, 
it is conceivable that the training of workers and managers could produce 
a rise in the capital/labor ratio even without a change in technology - that 
is to say, without a change in the tt-chnical processes and csipital (.‘(juipinent 
used, 

Potentially, however, substantial variation in factor proportions might 
be accomplished if different technologies, btJttiu’ suited to tlie factor en¬ 
dowments of the region, were devised.' This would csill for a much higher 
degree of technological creativity than these (,'ountries have yet demon¬ 
strated, There are, of course, a few exceptions. But in the irnmecliato future, 
countries launching an industrialization drive arc mainly faced with the 
choice of using technologies woiked out in tlie highly industrialized coun¬ 
tries and adapted to their economic envirminumt or rajijcting modem 
machines altogether. 

Tills is not to say that it is necessary to import or iinitatu only the latest 
and most up-to-date Western models. Considorahle possibilities, wliicli to 
date have hardly been touched, exist for (hwelopiiig a trad(‘ in .second-hand 
machineiy from advanced countries, Altliough there lias lieen .some discus¬ 
sion of such trade in Western circles, the South Asian eonntries have been 
less than enthusiastic about this prospi'ct - partly luicsiuse prticedures for 
valuing used equipment have not been perf(K;ted, partly b(-cans(> of un¬ 
certainties about the continued availability of .spari! parts, and partly be¬ 
cause the suggestion that they .should acwqit “second-best” goods offirnds 
their sensibilities. 

Even when factor proportions in the basic prnecsssc's of production are 
radier rigidly determined by existing tedinologies. many type's of opera- 
tions in modern industrial firms still perinil: wide llexiliiiity. This is espe¬ 
cially hue of such operations as the handling, packaging, and .shipment of 
law materials and finished products. In South Asia these tusks can easily 
be, and for the most part are, performed liy lahor-intensive metliods, even 
when the direct processes of production are themselves capital-intensive. 

But rigidities elsewhere in the economic system also afflict choices of 
factor combinations - rigidities more compl(!x tliari urgumenl.s about the 
technological constraints on the choice of productive^ eornbinalions usually 
suggest. In particular, there is typically a defieifuicy of skills in these coun- 
Wes, Not only are persons with high hiclinical qualifications few relative 
to demand, but complex administrative and managerial skills are also in 
short supply. It can thus be plausibly argued that husbanding these scarce 
resources and concentrating them in larg(> and capital-intensive under- 
takings where their talents are likely to be most effectively used is a ra* 

tionalapproachtopolicy, 

^Chapter 14, Section 6,, 
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Tire non-homogeneity of the labor force required in modem industrial 
processes tends, unfori-unately, to be overlooked in highly simplified ab¬ 
stract discussions that regard units of capital and labor as readily substi¬ 
tutable for one another. In many cases, concentration of .skills in capital- 
intensive undertakings also means that the bulk of the labor force can 
remain almost totally un.skilled and can be assigned to routine and repeti¬ 
tive tasks. When this aspect of the factor combination problem is taken 
into account, technologies of high capital intensity may be better suited to 
the availability of productive factors than would otheiwise be apparent. 
In this fashion, economies in the use of skills - a resource even scarcer 
than physical capital in the region - can be achieved, At the same time, of 
course, it is higlily desirable that supplies of top skills be rapidly increased 
through training and that social restraints on their effective use be over¬ 
come. 

The consequences of concentrating .skills in large-scale capital-intensive 
enterprises are not, however, unifonnly favorable, Tliis course may serve 
to speed up the growth of industrial output. But it calls for minimal dis¬ 
turbance of the established institutional framework and minimal diffusion 
of .skills throughout the labor force. In effect, it implies a perpetuation of 
a modernized enclave economy familiar from colonial economic experi¬ 
ence, In some quarters, this effect of capital-intensive operations is viewed 
as a positive recommendation for their adoption. It is much simpler and 
Ic.ss trying to bypass the social and institutional inhibitions and obstacles 
that have traditionally siqipressed high levels of economic perfoi-mance 
than it is to meet them head on.' The use of modern technologies that 
minimize the impact of industrial expansion on the economy as a whole, 
whatever their merits in other respects, evades direct confrontation with 
the social and institutional obstacles that have long inhibited eco¬ 
nomic perfonnance and perpetuated low levels of labor utilization, More- 


I^This point been recognized by Edward S. Mason; 

“It i,s a truism that, in all countries, inacbine,s are ea,sier to manage than men, This 
fact exerd.se.s' its influence on planning in India and Paki,stnn in. many way.s, some in¬ 
evitable and .some probably repre.senting the counse of least ro.si,stance, It is en,sler, 
given the requi.site skills, to secure a given output by administering a capital-inten.sive 
process than a labor-intensive process. Moreover, with an engineering orientation in 
management, it is probably more fun, A private entrepreneurial regarufor costs tends 
to hold these preferences in check, but there is little check on the preferences of public 
management. A good deal of evidence supports the view that both in Pakistan and 
India public management .shows little concern for the economies of labor-using tech¬ 
niques or for saving foreign exchange by the .substitution, where possible, of local ma¬ 
terials and labor, 

“These administrative considerations probably also strengthen somewhat the already 
strong ideological predilections for growth through large-scale industrialization, The 
administrative burden per unit of development expenditure appears to be much less 
in the building of large dams and the erection of steel mills than in schemes for increas¬ 
ing agricultural output in land already in use, Also, it appears to be easier to recruit 
administrative talent for the former than for the latter undertakings, Yet the agricul¬ 
tural situation in India is close to desperate, and in Pakistan it is indeed desperate.” 
(Mason, Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas, p. 73,) 
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Problems of Labor Utilmtion 

over, at least in some quarters, capital-intensive techniques that mini¬ 
mize labor requirements may he viewed as advantageous on the ground 
that they enable employers to avoid labor troubles in the future. 

Another and more purely economic factor also favors the introduction of 
capital-intensive technologies in modern industry. Tliis is the failure of pre¬ 
vailing price ratios to reflect the relative scarcity and abundance of factors 
of production. For state enterprises and for many private ones with access 
to various public credit and development agencies, interest rates are held 
artificially low.^ At the same time, industrial jobs generally yield earnings 
higher than workers could obtain elsewhere with the same .skills and (>f- 
fort, These factors, in turn, tend to reinforce entrepreneurial preferences 
for factor combinations favoring capital* 

When all this has been said, it is still important to empliasize that the 
question of factor proportions, related as it has been in the recent discus¬ 
sion to the modern industrial sector, has little aggregative significance. 
Even if highly labor-intensive techniques were adopted in South A.sia‘s 
modem industrial sector, there would he little change in the proportion of 
the total labor force it absorbed.^ 

We shall return shortly to a consideration of a number of otlier forces in¬ 
fluencing the technologies, techniques, and productive combinations ac¬ 
tually chosen in the industrial segment of South Asian economies. In par¬ 
ticular, we shall consider in some detail the significance of tlie powerful 
political and social pressures in various South Asian countries in support of 
small enterprises as vehicles for producing manufactured goods.^ At this 
point, however, it will be worthwhile to interrupt this discussion in order 
to examine the impact of an expanded modernized industrial sector on the 
volume of work opportunities in the economy. 

5 “Direct” Effects on Labor Demand and ‘‘Backwash” 

Effects on Existing Industry 

Expansion of the modem industrial sector, of course, has consequences 
for participation ratios extending well beyond its immediate and direct im¬ 
pact on job opportunities in the industrial sector proper. In this .section, 
however, we shall restrict discussion to the direct effects on the demand for 
labor within the manufacturing sector, both modern and traditional. 

Analysis of the effects of industrialization on labor utilization is usually 

^Appendix 8, Part II. 

'This situation provides the point of departure for proposals to make ".shadow” or 
accounting price,s the basis for decisions regarding factor combinations. We discuss 
the limitations of this approach in Appendix 5. 

“Section 6. 

* Chapter 25. 


approached in terms of the amount of "employment” industrial growtli 
“creates.” Within the modern part of the industrial sector, the term “em¬ 
ployment” - and its antonym "unemployment” - may seem not altogether 
inappropriate, as conditions there bear some resemblance to those familiar 
in die West.i As we have pointed out, this is not so for manufacturing ac¬ 
tivity as a whole, since the hulk of it is not large scale and modernized. 
Moreover, when the indirect effects on other economic sectors are consid¬ 
ered, even greater care must bo taken to examine all three components 
of labor utilization. 

With these reservations we shall examine in a preliminary way the 
employment-creating” effects of industrialization. As we indicated in 
Section 1, these effects are regularly presented as a reason for the indus¬ 
trialization drive, and one that is particularly important because of the 
rapid increase in the labor force. In the literature on the development of 
South Asia and of underdeveloped countries in general it is usually 
taken for granted that industrialization has a substantial impact on em¬ 
ployment, even in the .short nm.“ In Chapter 21 (Section 1) it was 
pointed out that the "ca’cation of employment” is a major preoc;cupation 
of planners in all countries of the region. It was also noted, however, that 
the objectives estalilished in this area have boon veiy modest - suipris- 
ingly so in view of thci priority given to “full” and “fuller” employment in 
the general goals of planning ~ and that achievements have usually fallen 
far .short of targets. 

Tim unorthodox view to lie expounded in the rest of this chapter is, in- 
stiHid, that in South Asia the employment effects of industrialization cannot 
he expected to he very large for several decades ahead, that is, until the 
region is much more industrialized. For a considerable time the net em¬ 
ployment effects may even be negative, This dimension of the problem, 
as well as the wider consetpicnces for labor utilization outside the modern 
sector, is overlooked in the vision that sees industrialization as the remedy 
for “unemployment” and "underemployment.” 

Generally speaking, the impact of industrialization on the growth of the 
direct demand for labor in manufacturing is a function not only of the 

' Tliis judgment is subject to the qimlificntions tiotod elsewhero, e.sneciiilly in Chap¬ 
ter 21, Section 11, and Chapter 2.8, .Seetion .8 and Part II. 

' ‘ Industiy also provides the oponings which may draw away increasing proportion,s 
of rural workers, thus cnahling uiose who remain behind to raise their levels of pro¬ 
ductivity and enjoy larger real incomes,'' (Tarlok Singh, “Agriculture and Indirstry in 
National Development,” A.l.C.C. Economic Revue, February 15,1960, p. 31,) Similar 
statements are ubiquitous in tlie literature on economic development, whether by West¬ 
ern writers or writers from nnderdeveloped countries - or, of course, Communist 
countries, The belief that employment is to be had outside agriculture and the otlier 
traditional occupations is naturally basic to the concept and theory of “underemploy¬ 
ment,” a.s is the assumption that underemployed workers can be “removed”; seo Chap¬ 
ter 21, Sections 12-14, and Appendix 6. Cr. Section 1 above. 
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speed of industrialization but also of tbe position in the economy already 
achieved by modernized industry, This proposition holds even when the 
backwash effects of industrialization on traditional manufacturing are dis¬ 
regarded, Even a very rapid rate of industrial growth will not for a consid¬ 
erable time generate sufficient demand for labor to increase substantially 
the percentage working in the industrial sector. The labor force is grow¬ 
ing too rapidly. 

The relationships involved may be seen most clearly if we consider a 
hypothetical example. Let us assume that one percent of the labor force is 
employed in modern industry at the beginning of a planning period and 
that no tradtiional manufacturing exists, (This proportion engaged in mod¬ 
ern indushy is slightly lower than that in India and Pakistan but substan¬ 
tially higher than that in other countries of the region,) Let us also assume 
that the population of working age is simultaneously increasing at 2 per¬ 
cent per year. (This rate of growth has been exceeded in India and 
Pakistan and is much below the rate in Ceylon and the Southeast Asian 
counti-ies,) In these circumstances, a 10 percent annual expansion of em¬ 
ployment in modern industry - which per se is a very considerable in¬ 
crease not reached in any South Asian country - would mean that direct 
employment in that sector would absorb only 5 percent of the incre¬ 
ment in the labor force. In other words, 95 percent of the entrants to the 
labor force would be obliged to find a livelihood in some form of eco¬ 
nomic activity outside it. Given these assumptions, the task of absorbing 
in modem industry the full natural increase in the population of work¬ 
ing age would, in the first year, impose the unreasonable requirement of 
tripling the number employed in industry in a single year. The propor¬ 
tionate rate of increase required would, of course, decline over time, but 
for a lengthy period this decline would be very slow. 

In this hypothetical example, we have ignored the likely backwash ef¬ 
fects on existing manufacturing industry. Apart from its effects on tradi¬ 
tional manufacturing, the extension of modern industrial enterprise can 
be expected to entail some rationalization of established industiy in the 
modem or quasi-modem sector. Rationalization noimally implies that kss 
labor is used to produce a given quantity of output. Even if output is in¬ 
creased, labor requirements will not grow proportionately, and in some 
cases may actually diminish. Just to maintain the prevailing level of de- 
inand for labor may require a rapid rate of industrial expansion in terms 
of investment and output when rationalization of older manufacturing 
plants within the modem sector occurs simultaneously with industrial 
eijansion, More serious backwash effects are implied in industrialization 
I when existing manufacturing enterprises are pushed out of business and 
I not simply obliged to rationalize their processes. This displacement effect 
will be emphasized when modem technologies favoring units of large 
scale are introduced in order to take advantage of technical economies. 
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In tlie realistic case (as opposed to the one we have thus far assumed), 
backwash effects are also likely to be felt by the traditional manufacturing 
sector when new enterprises, using up-to-date techniques and equipped 
with power and power-driven machines, turn out goods competing with 
goods produced by traditional methods in small-scale enterprises and 
crafts. Through planning, traditional manufacturing can be shielded from 
much of this backwash.^ Nevertheless, there is a real risk that the slight in¬ 
crease in demand for labor from new modern enterprises will be more than 
offset by reductions in labor demand in traditional manufacturing. 

This is, of course, an old stray and one often identified with colonial ex¬ 
ploitation, In earlier periods, the competitive challenge to indigenous en- 
teipiises occurred in two rounds. In the first, competition came from im¬ 
ports of machine-made manufactures produced in metropolitan countries. 
In this round, the expansionary effects on labor demand were confined to 
the exporting countries; the colonies felt only the backwash. Later, tradi¬ 
tional modes of manufacturing were further threatened by some locally 
based industrial establishments. At tliis stage the colony itself reaped at 
least some partially compensating advantages. 

Backwash effects of the type described do not, of course, occur when 
newly formed manufacturing units either produce import substitutes or 
direct their output to export markets. As a practical matter, however, ex¬ 
port promotion by South Asian countries — except as it involves primary 
commodities supplied primarily by plantations and mines - encounters 
serious difficulties,^ Import substitution, by contrast, is open to new manu¬ 
facturing industry without risk of internal backwash effects, a fact that 
adds to its appeal. 

If, on the other hand, new or enlarged industrial enteiprises are brought 
into direct competition with the remnants of the traditional crafts or with 
producers in other non-moderaized units, the over-all effects of industriali¬ 
zation on labor demand may for a long time be negative. More oppor¬ 
tunities for economic forms of participation may be lost in crafts and 
non-modemized industry than can be created by newly initiated or ration¬ 
alized industrial enterprises.® 

‘ Chapter 25, Section 3, 

“ Section 3 and Chapter 13, Section 14. 

“An example of this process can be found in the experience of the Soviet Central 
Asian Republics of Uzbekistan, Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, and Turkmenia where extremely 
rapid expansion in modem industry has occurred in the past few decades. The gross 
value of industrial output (excluding handicrafts) is believed to have risen by more 
than twelve times between 1926 and 1940, by nearly twice between 1940 and 1950, 
and by about two-thirds between 1950 and 1955, At the beginning of this period, fac¬ 
tory-type industrial employment was extremely limited, though certain types of handi¬ 
crafts were well developed. Despite the speed of growth in the modem industrial sector, 
the proportion of the population engaged in manufacturing (including both modem 
industry and handicraft production) was believed to be lower in 1955 than in 1897, 
Only in recent years - when a high level of industrial development had already been 
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The effects of these forces during the colonial phase of South Asian ecn- 
noinic history cannot be adequately illustrated by statistics. That back- 
wash effects, of both types mentioned above, did occur is clear beyond 
question. The importance of those effects is indicated by the concern South 
Asian governments now express about the possible repetition of similar 
displacements in the future. Rationalization of modem or (jua,si-modern, 
large-scale manufacturing units already in existence has siddom been 
greeted with enthusiasm, and in most countries special efforts have been 
made to protect and revivify traditional crafts.’ Part of tlio desire to pro¬ 
tect the traditional crafts springs from fear lest existing rural-urban dis¬ 
parities be magnified, Further deterioration in the crafts located in rural 
districts will depress incomes and levels of living, perpetuate poor edu¬ 
cational and health conditions, and generally dim the prosp(‘Cts for rural 
progress. 

The problem of backwa,sh effects on labor demand raises several other 
important issues. As already mentioned, it provides a strong supplementary 
argument for restricting both new industry and the modernization of exist¬ 
ing enterprises to sectors that produce export goods or import suhstituto.s. 
Heavy industry is a particularly safe bet, as these countries liegin their in¬ 
dependent existence with no modern capital goods industry worthy of tlu! 
name. But even a country like India, which for compelling reasons lias 
stressed heavy industry, cannot possibly cluinnol all its modernization ef¬ 
forts into export-oriented or import-substituting manufacturing. 

In this situation, planners and governments face a s(*rious dilemma, 
Their long-term goal is to use industrial expansion as a device for rnodeni- 
izing the entire economy. But their .short-term interest in preventing seri¬ 
ous deterioration in traditional manufacturing, and particularly in ('raft.s, 
conflicts with this long-range objective. India has attempted to resolve this 
dilemma not only by concentrating as much new investment as po.ssil)lc in 
import-substituting large-scale industry but also by imposing restrictions 
on rationalization in certain lines of large-.scale manufacturing that com¬ 
pete with traditional handicraft production,’’ 

Measures of the latter type are particularly welcomed by workiTS, and 
concern for their interests has led the govemment to seek "rationalization 
without tears”-that is, without depriving anyone of a job, though the 
size of the work force may shrink when vacancies created by nonnal attri- 

achieved-has the industrial sector been able to absorb a .significant .share of llie 
natural increase in the niral population of working age. See United Natiotas, Economic 
Commission for Europe, Regional Economic Policy in the Soviet Union: The Ca.se of 
Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol, 9, No. 3, Geneva, November, 19,57. 

pp. 49-75. . I , , 

^ For more on these points, .see below, Section 10 and Chapter 25. 

^ For a fuller discussion of these policies in India, see Chapter 25, Sectioias 3-4, 
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tion are not filled.’ New enterprises are not subject to .such restraints, Be¬ 
ginning fre.sh, they have no commitments to a labor force, And their 
awareness of the government’s interest in protecting cmiployment and of 
the ri,sk of friction with workers .should they later attempt to reduce the 
work force gives entrepreneurs an added inducement to adopt capital- 
intensive, labor-saving tc'clmiqnes from the start. This cre!ite,s a tremen- 
doii.s gap between technirpies used in new and in old establi.shments. The 
gap is widened when, at the same time, investment in older estahli,sh- 
ments is suppressed by governmental policy, 

6 UtatMiml Estimates of the FMjdmjment-Cimtinf!^ 

Effects of Industricdtntion 

Tlie general points stressed above - that the direcl (nnployrnent effects 
of modern industrialization arc small in the curly .stages, wliiki the had- 
wash effects may he considerable, iml(!.s,s indnstrialization i,s I'cstrictcd to 
production of exports or import siihstilutcs - have not been ovciiiookecl in 
the detailed planning in Sontli Asia, tliougli ouriously enongli the insight 
implied ha.s not had mueli efl’eet on the general pronoimeernent.s that hail 
indirstrialization as the means by which the underemployed in agriculture 
and elsewhm-e can be ah,sorbed, 

Veiy little explicit attention is given to the baelcwa,sli effects. Instead, 
tmployment projections in the plans focus mainly on the gross additional 
demand for labor that new industries are expe(3ted to generate, Tins em¬ 
phasis can be partially defendc'd when, as in India, the government take,s 
deliberate steps to lilock the liaekwa.sli, both by selecting lines of output 
for expansion that do not conflkit seriously with csstablished production 
and by promoting .speeiPu' protective measures, Even so, the possibility 
that .some backwash will oeenr should he recognized. Moreover, the en¬ 
largement in c'mploymeiit opportunities expc'cted to result from expan¬ 
sion in the modern industrial sector .should not bo confused with the net 
change in work opportunities in manufacturing throughout the economy 
as a whole. As we .shall note when examining the specific statistical 
estimates prestmted in the plans, tins distinction is regularly neglected. 

For purposes of a clear analysis of the employment effects of industrial¬ 
ization, calculations presented in the various plans have another important 
weakness. In several cases, the form of presentation make.s it impossible to 

‘ In general, the Indian government ha.s (li,s'eounigetl ratii)nnhV,alioii in exi.sting large- 
.scale industry, whether thrmigli the introdnetinn of higher technologies or llirongli 
increasing work norms on niacliiiies presently in use, imle.ss iiKlu,si'riali,sts have been 
prepared to absorh workers threaleiiea with di.splacemeiit in other operations or unless 
agreement can be reached between maiiagomenl amt labor int(!ri‘.sts. In this connection, 
see Cliarles A. Myers, ‘‘Labour Prolilems of Rationnli.satioin The Experience of India," 
Intcrmtlonal Labour Reokio, Vol. LXXII, No. 5, May, 19,56. 
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draw a line of demarcation between liie primary or direct effect.s of indus¬ 
trial expansion and its secondary or spread elects,' Admittedly, disliiic- 
tions of this sort are difBcult, even in advanc(;d econoimes. and ])rujt‘etioii.s' 
of future demand for lalior are always hazardous, In .Soiilli Asia, the diffi¬ 
culties are compounded liy the fact tliat the planners aia^ uhlit^ed lo base 
their estimates on totally inad(!<]uate statistic's, For these reasons, ealenlu- 
tions of the employment effects of industrialization are nc'cessarily iiifrlily 
conjectural, The estimates produced are mjverlhc'less worth reviewing, as 
they serve to illustrate that the impact on lalmr demaud of expansion in 
the modem industrial sector, evcai on the most optimisticidly niirealistie 
assumptions, cannot he expected to make more than an extreiiK'lv modest 
contribution to improvement in the (hunaml for labor. 

The limited seope for direct expansion in employment opporlmiities in 
the early phases of industrialization is indieateil in estimates jirepared for 
the Indian plans. In the First Plan period, modern imlustrial estahlishnicnls 
were believed to he capable of gemmiting only about dOfldKH) iieu' jobs." 
This figure was based on crude information about antieipufed labor re¬ 
quirements collected from employers’ organizations tliat svas .supple¬ 
mented where rieeessary by proji'etions built on the assumption that ’‘ad¬ 
ditional production will lead to proportionate rise in eiiiploynient.”'* Tlie 
estimate can thus he understood as an attempt to establish merely the gross 
gain in job opportunities in the modern industrial .sector when possihie ef- 
fects of rationalization within this sector and haekwa.sh elhs'ts outside it 
are ignored, The total rise in job opportunities neee.ssary to uhsorh the nat¬ 
ural increment in the labor force plus liie uiiealeiiluted backlog of unem¬ 
ployment was not estimated in the first Indian plan. Fven with the im¬ 
plicit, unrealistic assumptions mentioned and in the ahsenee of detailed 
^8S''®S‘d'ive target, it is clear that the exjieeted rise in labor denumtl gen¬ 
erated directly within modern manufacturing induslry could not alt,sorb 
moie than an insignificant fraction of tlie ineremeiit in the [lopnlalion of 
working age during the plan period, 

The second Indian plan was more specific in its pre.s’ontation of e.sli- 
matas. Industry-apart from .small-scale and eottiigi! industries'and 
mining combined were expected to contriliiUe 750,()()() mnv jobs in the 
period 1956-61“ The method of estimation, though dilh-rent. was uginii 
neces.saiily cuide. The basic estimates of gains in employment wen* de¬ 
rived from the assigned output targets as adjusted to allow'for a 20 percent 
improvement in average productivity assumed for the plan period.*' Even 

‘Sections 7-9, 

‘ India, The First Fim Year Flan, pp, 653-0,Id. 

’M,p,853. 

‘ India, Second Five year Flan, p. 11,5 

"M,p,117, 
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so, modern induslry and mining eomliiiied were expected to a.s.s'miilatfi 
only 7,5 jieiTeiit of the natural iiiereinent in the labor force anticipated 
during the live-year [(('rioil In fact, the estimate of expansion in the'lalior 
force - - placed at about 10 million in thi' Second flan* - turned out to Iks 
much loo low.- Cottage and small-scale industries were expected to provide 
jobs lor au additional l,5f),{H)0 persons, apart Inmi an aiitieipaled increase in 
work duration for .some already oeenpied in this sector,** Ihiekwiisli elFeets 
were thus exeluded thmigli some allnwaiiee for mtioiializatioii williiii the 
modern indnslrial sector euultl Ik- inteipreli'd as iueliided in the plamiers’ 
:is.sumpliou about impiovemeiit in average produelivity. 

hi lilt* third Indiait |dan the iueremeiil in jobs e.spei'ted from inodttrii 
mamifaclmiiig and mining was the samtt as the ligure projected iii the 
.Seeoml flan • -'/olMHH), Hut a goal of e.xpuiiiliug tolii! employmeut by 14 
million hroiiglil the relative share of indnstry and mining dtiwii to 5,:i pta- 
eeiiiol the over-all aim.' Within this eomposite .st'guumt of the economy, 
milling was iwpeettsl to eoiilrihule oiie-tliiid (2511,(HHl) of llit* iiiereast* in 
jobs and large .mil meiliiim-.seale mamifaeluriug iudiistries tin* remainder 
of only 5(1(1,IKK)," 1 la lethiii(|iie ol esiimaliiig employment gains in manu- 
facturiug Imd again been modifietl, In this round of planning, ealeulatiori.s 
ol eapifid I'eijiiiremenls [ler worker in key segment.s of m;mtifat:tnring 
.served as a h.isis for tieriving estimates. These Cideidations, lliough ad¬ 
mittedly eruth*, were (hen set against iovestinttnl targets in particular in- 
diislries and an estimate of ihanges in labor ret|iiiri*men(.s wu.s finis 
reaelifd. The possilth' sunrees of error in this proeednn* are .sm'ioiis," Nut 
only are the data on capital retjiiiremenls per svorker .subject to a wide 
margin of error, estimates of iiiveslmenf in parlieiilar industries are likely 
loheinacenrate. 



year period art* simple to prepare or that there i,s any ideal teelmiqiu! for 
making them. The point is rather that, as shown by any of llm three tech- 
ni(|iie.s' used in the Indian plans, the modern maiiufactnnng sector could 
not he expeeled to make mon* flmii a very slight coiilrihulion toward iih- 
,sorbing thif expansion of population in the working age group.s, 

' Ihhl, p 7,5. 

‘(Kiitpli'i' 27, SVcliuii 2. 

^ Iiiilia, fii'i iitid /'it I' Ynir I’tim, |t|i, 1 1.5 117. 

‘Iiiiliii, ftttveniim iit nl. tTiiiia’iii' (.Vmimesimi. Third Fii r Ym Finn, A Drujl Out- 
linn, Ni'w Di'Ifii, | mil', HKitl, p, 7 , 53 , As liiliiie, tlie pliimiers scritiiisly iiiiilinusHimiletl 
the gttiwlli ill till* kilwr fttrt'i'. 

*//ad., p, 7.57. 

' III the wiiriK (if tiiepl.imtee,: "It ihmihl. hiiwever, lie .stated that the data tin which 
the l•llh’lllilllmel given afinvt' are iiasi il, are mi tin* wliiile very iiieagi'e. The ftiiiidiisimis 
whk'h tire tlriiwii lire, itierrhiit', iuti'iided ntily to suggest Imniil ilimmsimis, Indeed, 
precisimi in this field tan imlv einiie frmii pinltniged sltiilv." (IhliL, p. 7,57.) 
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It v/oiild be useful to compani tlio targets for eui|)loviiieul i>iratiuu set 
out in the Indian plans with tlie changiss in iiidustriai einploymenl that 
actually occurred. Unfortuiiulely, the statisfieul (‘videiur Ijear'ing on this 
important matter is cloudy, The Indian planners, in their periodic nwiesvs 
of the degree of plan fulfillment, have reported only changes in muploy. 
ment for the economy as a whoh- and have not subdivided tin* aggregate hv 
sectors; the estimates of aggregate changes are, moreover, enide and very 
unreliable, as we shall point out in Section 7. 

It might be expected that some light would be thrown on this (piestinn 
by the surveys conducted by the statistiisd organs of the Indian gtwene 
ment. Tlie findings of various studies, however, are far I'roni nnatnbigimns, 
as will be readily apparent from a brief eoniparison of tlie resolts of u 
series of National Sample Surveys on mannfaetnring indnstries. T'liese 
studies, which have heon conduett-d on a eontiniiing luciis, have altenmftal 
to use imifoiTO methods throughout, Tliey have followed the definilion of 
manufacturing enterprises adoiited in the I'aetorii-s Act of IfflS: establish, 
ments employing 20 or more workers witliont the aid of nieeliunical imwer 
and 10 or more witli power. Tin's definition is not n-strieled .solely in mod- 
era industry; it embraces some traditional mannfaetnring where same 
though not all, of the bacdwasli elfeets are felt, f)n the other baud' 
manufacturing units under tlie inri.sdidion of the Ministries of Hailwav! 
and Defence have lieen exeludcd. 

The calculations of the volume of eitiplovmeni offered within this rangi- 
of maiiufacturing enterprise,s do not inspire eonfidenee. The .survey nnat. 
mg 1951 indicated that total employment in the elass of niannfaeluring de- 
fined above was rongbly 3,068,000,’ The 19.53 slndv reported a lower 
volume of employment-2.982,000 employees - vvitli the hulk of the re- 
duction occurring in e,sta1)lisbments using power.” In 19,Tl. data the 
factories where employment figures were available" indic-ated tbaf tlm 
number of workers m maniifaetiiring enterprises was 2,785 60 , 3 -i llris find 
mg, however referred only to workers; (‘rnplovees in .sniien'isorv and 

Etc!, f ' rr 

2.fil 1.0(KM Un. 

0 unately, the 1954 study failed to report tlu,. aggregate volume of inan.e 
cturing employment. Tins omission di‘stroys comparability with the 1956 
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.study, wliieb did not dislinguisli betwiam workers and employees other 
than workers but simply reported tolid employment. Its (‘stimate of total 
employment in niannl'aetnring came to 3,1>!5,(KK).‘ 

Tlusse ealcailations, spanning the period of India’s First Plan, hardly pro¬ 
vide a basis fora eonfidenl eonchision that employment in mamifacturing 
oxiinnded or tiuit it even held its own. Despite tliei’r weaknesses, tliese data 
certainly lend no supporl to the vii'w that any substantial growth in mod¬ 
em indnstrial employment was aeliievial during (lie periiid in ([iiestion,” 

Other .Smith Asian eomilrii's have followisl various practices in their as- 
.sassmerils of the emplovment.ereating potential of induslrial lixpansion, 
Tlie ealenlations of all those that have pnhlished detailed .seetoral esti¬ 
mates have nuteh in emmnon, In Pakistan, the First Plan estimated that 
th(‘ labor force “was likely to grow by alioiil 2 million persons during the 
Plan period" {1955-(K));' I.arge scale'indnstrial establi.slinients. defined as 
tho,S(^ (’tnploying 20 nr more workers and using |iow(‘r, were expialed to 
provide some 2(K),0(K1 new jobs by 1959 60. 'I'his rah' of exjianslon would 
represent an increase o( nearly 5(1 percent in indnslriid employment. But 
even .such an impressive expansion in the industrial sector would absorb 
only 10 percent of the projected increase in the labor foreiy and tins target 
was far from being fnllilled. Whereas the First Pl;m estimated tho lahor 
force in large-scale establishments at nearly 400,(HX) in 1954-55,^ tho 
Second Plan came to the eoneliision that large and medimn".scalc! indus¬ 
tries had reached a figure for average daily employment of only 440,000 in 
19.5940,“ It is notable that the estimate of eraployffleiit gains from tho 
modem imhislrial sector in the Second Plan was only IHfl.tKHP-an evem 
more modest figure than was ,scl out in the First Plan. In both cases, haek- 
wasli effects were apparently assumed to he nomtxistent, as it wa,s antici- 

‘Iiuiiii, (toveriimt’iit ui, Plmiiiiii^ (Ii(!miii',4iii, (htuiJdtitml I’litlm In Mmifnrtur" 
Irij.' ImlmMix Jiullii, IfBi, (ttili uUa, p, <12. 

“til lumtla-r ctiiilMt. tltr virws of tlie Iiiiliiiii .S'liitisticnl Irisllliih', tli« body that cmi- 
fliu'ti the Naliiiiiiil .S’iirimh' .S'lirvcys, nil cltimgi's in raiplnytriciit In fiicitmics cnijilnyinji 
.50 or more vvmk^■r^ with |itiwfr iiml lOtl nr innn* witlimit [wiwor, liiive In'oti jircsciitcil 
Its fnllnvvs! 

‘‘It may 1 mi nnfist that cmiiliamnnl iirnviilci! hy those imhistries [i.e. as detimsl 
ahovo] tliil not vary wiilely lietwcen 111,51 aiiil ttie ratioiiiilisation of isatnin in¬ 
dustries having nlfM't the iiittlitiniwl eiii|ilityiiient jirovitled liy newly started indnstries," 
(India, Covmimrnt of, Indian .St.iii-.tieiil Institute, Nnthmnl Hmnplii Himn'i/ No. 21, 
Bifporl on Small Sculp Mmtufiicliiriiip fylolilhlimcitly (Draft), Nintli Honhd, May-. 
Nim-mlier, IfM.nidenttii. 19.57. p. t.l.) 

“Pakistan, (tnvemnient of, National Plannitig Board, First Fine Year Plan, 

Karachi, 1958, ji, H5. In fact, this projeetiitn turned out to lie a gros,s niidorestimate. 

D/jid„|i,594. 

“Pakistan. fJnvmimt'iit of. Planning Cnininission, The Sirtmd Fioe Year Plan 
(1080-65), Karachi. June, IM), p, 2fi0, 

*lhli,p. 2(10. 
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pated that the numbers employed in traditional lines of manufacturing 
would grow. 

Ceylon’s plan, which is more oriented to manpower prol)lem.s than the 
other plans, has never become operational, It wa.s projected over the ten- 
year period to 1968, during which time it was estimated a .substantial 
absolute growth in the industrial work force could be achieved. Employ¬ 
ment in all industries - including cottage and small enterprises and thus 
backwash effects,- was expected to rise from 291,000 in 1957 to 528,000 in 
1968, an increase of more than 81 percent.^ But, in the words of the plan, 
“the major portion of the increase in employment in this field will he due 
to the expansion of small-scale and cottage industries. The contribution to 
employment from the more capital intensive large and medium scale in¬ 
dustries is naturally small.”^ The planners do not, however, present de¬ 
tailed estimates of the employment gains expected from these two com¬ 
ponents of the manufacturing sector, 

In its Second Plan, covering the years 1961 to 1965, Malaya assigned a 
high priority to industrial growth, as the other governments of the region 
have done. The plan asserted that “for the future, the importance of man¬ 
ufacturing to the Federation’s long-run development and economic diver¬ 
sification can hardly be over-emphasized,”'^ But there wen? few illusion.s 
about the extent to which the expansion of the modem manufacturing 
sector would directly create new jobs. This is apparent from the manner 
in which the planners discussed the experience during the First Plan. Tlmy 
noted that employment in all types of manufacturing had risen by only 
about 12,000 between 1955 and 1960, Although the number of factory 
jobs had increased by a larger figure, about half of this gain was offset 
by losses in handicraft enterprises.'* The probable backwa,sh effects were 
not examined with equal clarity in preparing projections for manufactur¬ 
ing employment in the Second Plan. Within the modem industrial sector 
It was anticipated that the average level of capital intensity would be 
raised.^^This conclusion emerged from the planners’ “reasonalilc expec¬ 
tations concerning changes in the volume of industrial output and em- 
p o^ent in die ensuing five years. Wliile the output of the modern indus- 
tnal sector was expected to increase by 50 to 75 percent, “the rise in 
inctustnal employment would be proportionately less with the trend to- 
ward inore capital-intensive kinds of production,”” Even if further back¬ 
wash effects on traditional manufacturing were assumed to be nonexistent, 
e increase in demand for labor arising directly from modem manufac- 

* Ceylon, T/ie Ten Year Plan, p, 89, 

“M.,p.90, 

Federation of. Second Five Year Plan. mi-eS, Kuala 

*M,,p,4. 

'M.,p,20. 
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turing would providi! for loss llum 10 percent of tliii iiuturid inen'rnent in 
the labor force, * 

In Bumia, the modt'st (.‘inploynumt-iixpimding effect,s of industrializa¬ 
tion were also understood, Burma’s four-yetir development plan eontuiiaid 
the following olwervalion; 

hvea after all the iiidustrial projeef.s iiieliidisl in tlu; Four Year Plan are com- 
pleted and in operation, they will employ only a ,sniall fraetion of tlu^ manpower 
in Burma and will yield only a small part of the national produet. It is estimated 
that th(! industrial plants listed above will employ about 18,000 men tu operate 
them, or ]e,ss than 1 percent ol the <miployaI)le population of nrhaii Bnrma.** 

Ihe foregoing extimples of the planners’ ctileulatioris of the (unploy- 
ment potential of modern maiiiifaetnriiig an^ siilfieient to ilhistnilc the 
gencnil point, Ilowtwer inaeenrahi llu'se cfstirnates may he in detail, tlsey 
t’onsistciitly ,s'up[)ort tin? eouelnsiou that, in the altstmec of sprtfad elFeets, 
indu.striulizalion eaii proiluee only a very small inimmliate expansion in 
demand for labor. This siinulion, of eourse, is an intsseapalde eonstapience 
of tiu! low has(! from wliich niodin'ii industrial expunsitm Ixigims and Ihe 
haekwa.s'h elFcets that are certain to oetur unless the output of modern 
indn,stry is dircjcttid exelnsively to mwly ertsited market,s, t‘ithcr in foreign 
a>nnlric,s or in honu! territory. When a stiirt must hi* made from .such 
modest beginnings, a,s it most in all S'ontli Asian countries, even a l)ig 
push toward industrial expansion cannot for decadtss aliead be expected 
to provide employment opportunilitss dir(!ctly for more than a very .small 
fraction of tin? lalmr fores;, and even that gain may he partly, wholly, or 
more than wholly offset liy liaekwash effects, 'Iliis point need,s to he em- 
phnsi'zc;(l in order to dispel the (piite nimaili.stie expiJCtiition still widely 
ent(;rtained that a rapid transformation of the occupational slmcture will 
come aliont once an industrialization program is launched, 

A.S we indicated in S(!C'tion 4, the; scopt; for utilizing .suhstantially more 
lahnr-intemsive tcchnniogie.s in the manufacturing stictor is not wide, 
unle.ss the goal of industrializing along modern line.s is compromised. 
Nevertheless, it may wcdl he asked wlietliw' tlu! application of tech¬ 
nologies snl),stantially more lahor-intensive than those actually employed 
(or tlian th().s(! assumed in tlie plann(ir.s’ projections) would have made a 
Ing diffiucnce in tlu; employment impiict of industrial cxpan.sion. A de¬ 
tailed .study of Indian industry sheds some interesting light on this ques¬ 
tion. Capital/labor c!neffici(;nt,s wen; calculated for five of India’s largely 
modernized industries: cenumt, paper, iron and .steel, sugar, and the 
Bombay and Ahmedahad cjotton textile Jims. One of the conclusions 
reached was: 

’Ml.,pp, 16,20. 

* Burma, riovernnieiit of, Ministry of Nulionnl I%iiiiia£;, Bftsmuccj for the Four Year 
Plan, Rangoon, 1957, P.H. 2. 
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Even doubling the labour per unit of investment, as compared with the coeffi¬ 
cients computed ,., would only increase the labour force in the five industries 
studied by about 100,000 more workers than projected in the Second Plan, as¬ 
suming the same investment plans; the effect upon all organized manufacturing 
industry would increase employment in all factory manufacturing industries by 
less than one million workers in the Second Plan period (in contrast to a pro¬ 
jected expansion in the labour force by ten million workers). Investment in this 
sector has today probably one of the lowest direct employment-expansion effects, 
compared with an equal investment within other sectors of the economy.^ 

Therefore, the adoption, even on a major-and totally impracticable- 
scale, of technologies and techniques favoring heavier employment of 
labor would not have made a substantial change in the direct impact of 
industrial expansion on participation ratios. This is so because modern in¬ 
dustry forms - and will foirn for a long time to come — a very small part 
of the total economy in India and a still smaller one in the other countries 
of the region. This situation, it may be added, further reduces the practical 
significance of the widely discussed problem of factor-mix considered in 
Section 4. 


7 The Spread ’ Efects: A General Characterization 
of a Vision 


^ Obviously, an industrialization program has indirect effects on the en¬ 
tire economy and on the demand for labor extending far beyond the indus¬ 
trial sector proper. We must attempt to analyze these further impli¬ 
cations of the South Asian industrialization plans and the high hopes 
attached to them, We have already touched on one of the indirect effects of 
indiisirialization - the negative one of backwash on job opportunities in 
traditional enterprises, This backwash goes beyond job opportunities, 
spreading to wider social reaches; levels of living tend to be depressed, 
particularly in rural areas, and inequalities in incomes to be aggravated, 
yen governments that have attempted to dam up the backwa.sh from 
modem industrialization have seldom adequately appreciated this dimen¬ 
sion of the problem. 

But if planners in South Asia have tended to underestimate the likeli¬ 
hood and the impact of backwash effect, they have also tended to exag- 
grate the force of expansionary stimuli radiating from industrial starts. 
Ihis has given rise to excessive optimism and has distracted attention from 
the ngidities and inhibitions likely to swamp potential spread effects. This 
bias IS not very difficult to understand. Western theories, as adopted in 
bouth Asia, have encouraged unrealistic expectations about the indirect 


ulm*' *” Glencoe Illinois, 19S8, pp. 
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effects of industrial starts. In the countrie,s of tlie region, however, the 
climate for diffusion of expansionaiy impulses from industrialization i.s far 
less favorable than it is, or has been, in the West. In the present di,scussion 
of the wider ramifications of industrial starts in South Asia, we shall re- 
strict our attention to the nature and strength of potential spread effects. 

As noted in Section 1, the general discussion of development problems 
in Soutli Asian countries holds industrialization to be the remedy for un¬ 
derdevelopment and for the vast underutilization of labor that, from tlie 
point of view of the human factor of production, is the essence of under¬ 
development. Our analysis started out from the proposition that no sub¬ 
stantial development in South Asia - e.specially in India, Pakistan, and 
other countries with a high man/land ratio - is possilile over the long run 
unless these countries can employ a much larger part of their labor force 
in modem industry or other productive non-agriciiltural occupations. Tliis 
is not to suggest that such a change in the economic structure can be easily 
accompli.shed, or oven that it is feasible with mea.sure.s now deemed prac¬ 
ticable in the rcigion. Behind the widespread optimistic view that such a 
change i.s possible without great delay and that, even in the shorter run, 
the launching of an industrial build-up will radiate powerful expansion¬ 
ary stimuli raising lalior utilization and productivity, lies a vision of dy¬ 
namic impulses penetrating all parts of the economic system. Tliese im- 
pulscis, in turn, are expected to give momentum to a cumulative process 
of expansion and to spur development all around.^ 

Industrial growth is thus seen not only as important in itself but as the 
vital catalyst for a larger economic transformation. Very little analysis, 
even on the abstract and theoretical level, has been devoted to clarifying 
the mechanism through which the momentum expected from industrial 
starts is transmitted. Often, however, general reference is made to the ef¬ 
fects industrial growth has on demand. These effects are viewed in the 
macro-economic setting of Keynesian or post-Keynesian theory, but this 
conceptual apparatus is not very helpful. In the more sophisticated reason¬ 
ing about development prospects in these countries, it is now generally 
recognized that theirs are typically low-clasticity economies. Increased de¬ 
mand does not lead to increases in supply after only a brief time lag. 
Rather, potential multiplier effects are often killed at the start of the 
process.^ Sometimes emphasis is placed instead on the creation of external 
economies in the widest meaning of the term, including such institutional 
and attitudinal changes as the development of markets, the rationaliza¬ 
tion of attitudes, the spread of skills and the spirit of enterprise, and in- 

‘ Thi.s vi.sion i,s occa,sionally stated explicitly in the plan.'!. For example! “Once indus¬ 
trial growth commences, it contribute.s towards its own expansion and also a.s.sists fur¬ 
ther improvements in agricultural productivity.” (Ceylon, The Ten Year Thn, p, 29.) 

’ Appendix 2, Section 23 ef pflssim. 
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creased mobility. But on the whole the mechanism through which the 
initiation of an industrialization program will produce these de,sirahle! 
consequences is left foggy and unexplained, 

This crude vision is often implicitly dependent on a loose analogy with 
the earlier experience of Western economies. Tliere the industrial revolu¬ 
tion began with a number of small and, occasionally, some large industries. 
The success of these bred conditions that made further new starts po.s,sibIo 
and they, in turn, spurred still others, Tlie cumulative development 
touched all a,spects of economic and social life. In analogy with thi-s ex¬ 
perience, it is thought that similar results can be achieved in South A.sia if 
only an expanding industrial sector can be created. New demand.s will 
then be stimulated, and costs will at the same time be reduced. The vol¬ 
ume of profits will increase, generating savings that can be plowed bach into 
productive investments to sustain and strengthen the economy’s dynamic 
momentum. It is now generally realized that in South Asia this proce.ss i,s 
unlikely to start spontaneously. The inference is therefore dranm that in¬ 
dustrialization will have to be planned. Although the initiating force 
may be different from the one that took hold in the We.st, it is neverthe¬ 
less assumed that industrial expansion, once begun, will engender a .simi¬ 
lar ~ and virtually automatic - mechanism of growth. 

On closer inspection, this image of Western economic history appears 
over-simplified and idealized. In retrospect, it is ea.sy to overlook the ri.sks 
and uncertainties that attended success. In the early stages of We.stem 
industrial expansion there were in fact many inhibitions and ob.stacles 
to the diffusion of growth impulses. But even so, conditions prevailing in 
the West a century or a century and a half ago were more favorable to 
strong and effective .spread effects than are the conditions prevailing in 
South Asia today. 

In the following sections, we shall consider the several ways in wliicb the 
introduction of modern industrial enterprises could radiate impulse's for 
cumulative expansion throughout the economic system, and we .shall also 
examine the obstructions to the diffusion of such stimuli. 


8 The Spread Effects via Changes in Demand and Supply 

C^e type of impulse may, for lack of a better term, be labelled logisti- ^ 

cal,” This refers to requirements imposed directly on the economic .system » 

by the newly initiated modern industrial establishments and the opportuni¬ 
ties opened up. 

On the demand side it can be expected that two types of .spread effects 
will — to some degree ™ make themselves felt as a consequence of indus¬ 
trialization. New plants must be constructed; machinery and other erpiip- 
ment must be acquired; raw materials must be obtained. Usually ex¬ 


tensions in the infrastructure of power, transport, and communications 
facilities are also necessary. Acquisition of the entire range of inputs 
essential to the successful functioning of new industries will obviously 
increase the demands on the economy. To the extent that these inputs 
can be provided from domestic resources, other sectors of the economy 
will feel an impetus to expand output and employment. Not all of the 
logistical requirements can be supplied at home, naturally; some must 
be obtained abroad. Nevertheless, types of stimuli formerly absent will 
be felt by the domestic economy. 

At the same time, the process of industrialization will create added po¬ 
tential for expansion in otlier sijctors of the economy by virtue of the in¬ 
comes it generates. Expenditures on industrial starts inevitably swell the 
local money stream, oven when there is some leakage aliroad. Local money 
incomes will be further augimmted when new plants reach the production 
.stage and make payments to workers engaged in current operations and to 
suppliers of raw materials and other essential inputs obtainalile at liome. 
A consideralile proportion of this increase in money incomes is likely to 
accrue to wage earners whose (jxpenditures are mainly for consumption 
goods. Unlnss restrictions on imports can be effectively imposed, part of 
this increase in consumption demand will at first probably be met by im¬ 
ports. If imports are curbed, heavier demands will be imptised on local 
producers of consumption goods. 

Tlmrc is notliing mystical about this transmission of .spread effects 
through demand. In sclKmatic fonn, it is the familiar multiplier process. 
Reduced to its essentials, it is a cumulative process of expansion triggered 
by domestic investmemt, Incomtxs thus generated increase consumption de¬ 
mand while at the same tiino rccjniremenls h)r raw materials and other 
essential inputs are increased. In Western countries, it has become usual to 
expect all sectors of tin! economy to lie tonclied by thi.s process, either di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, Estahlislied manufactmlng enterprises, whether they 
produce consumption goods or investment goods, receive fresh induce¬ 
ments to expand output, ('ither by using existing capacity more fully or by 
extending their productive facilities. Agricultural producers find new re¬ 
quirements placed on them, both as suppliers of foodstuffs and of raw ma¬ 
terials. Increased activity will also lie stimulated in the tertiary .sector as 
the process of c'xpaiision placcis additional ta,sks on the transport and di.S" 
tribiition system. To meet tbes;; new demands, further increases in invest¬ 
ment may lx; ncjce.ssary, Tlui proces.s of economic uplift, once initiated, thus 
tend.s' to be self-peipetiiating. If sustained industrial expansion is planned 
for - or indeed merely expected willi some conficlenco - additional invest¬ 
ment may be induced. On tlie supply side, industrialization Is convention¬ 
ally regarded as having substantial spread effects through the reduction 
in the cost structure that occurs as industrial growth gains momentum. It 
is usually expected that the costs facing industrial entrepreneurs will 
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decline over time as the infrastructure for manufacturing is extended and 
its operation is improved, and as new shills and discipline arc diffused 
throughout the labor force. 

This image of the spread effects expected from industrial expansion is a 
familiar one. But it is important to stress that it is an interpretation of the 
economic process worked out and adapted to conditions in Western coun¬ 
tries. So far as the countries of South Asia are concerned, it refers to the 
potential secondary changes that industrial investment may generate and 
induce under certain hypothetical conditions, rather than to tho.se that 
can actually be achieved, Even in Western countries, multiplier-accelera¬ 
tor types of conceptual schemes arc normally hedged with <|na]ifications 
about time lags, fractions, and leakages, all of which dampen the effective¬ 
ness and immediacy of spread. 

The general structure of South Asian economics suggests that the inhibi¬ 
tions and obstacles to the effective spread of growth-inducing impulses 
through increased demand are much more formidable there than in the 
West, This is clearly apparent, in the first place, from a consideration of 
the relative importance of import leakages in the two environments. Both 
now and for a considerable time to come, South Asian countries will be 
obliged to obtain abroad a large proportion of their requirements for mod¬ 
em industrial equipment and spare parts, Apart from India no country in 
the region has even the rudiments of a machine tool industry capable of 
serving a growing local market for capital goods, The same generalization 
applies to semi-manufactured goods and, to some extent, to raw materials, 
Even when raw materials to support an industrial build-up can he supplied 
locally, the potential for spread may be dissipated by the diversion of ma¬ 
terials from export to domestic markets, Genuine spread effect.s occur only 
when new demands are met by net increases in home production. 

But the broader social situation in South Asia is an even more ba.sic 
obstacle to spread because of demand changes. Even if the cc'onomic 
stimuli resulting from industrial starts could be retained within the 
domestic economy - which, realistically, is not completely and .sometime,s 
not even largely possible-the spread effects would still be likely to be 
weak. fEiis situation is a by-product of the low level of development in 
the region and the fact that “elasticity of supply” is, as a result, 'low.” 
Stimuli for expansion are soon checked by bottlenecks that reduce the po¬ 
tential spread effects at an early stage, The more important of the har¬ 
riers to effective and sustained spread can be easily catalogued; deficien¬ 
cies in the supply of technical and administrative personnel, inadequacies 
in the supply and mobility of skilled labor, bottlenecks in the availability 
of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods, and deficiencies in the 
transport and power systems, Through intelligent planning, the,se prob¬ 
lems can eventually be solved. Certainly the existence of a robust demand 
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encourages efforts to oviu'come deficienciifs. Mcianwhile, however, the in¬ 
itial propulsive force toward expansion may be spent. 

In addition to the factors listed aliovt;, several other features of tlie sys¬ 
tem reduce the .sprtuul potential of South Asian eeonomicis. In tliese coun¬ 
tries, it cannot be automatically assumed as it (am In; with reasonable 
a.ssurance in WestcTii comiti'ies - tiiat ceonomic stimuli for expansion will 
be accompanied by favorubh; behavioral rcssponsiis, Soeicties that luive for 
long aceonmiodat(!(l tluunsidves to stagnation eamiot be expcx'ted to re¬ 
adapt dramatically to unfamiliar opportunities. This is notably so in agri¬ 
culture whore inuch of the initial dome.stic; impact of industrialization 
should he felt, A sixeahlt; share of the newly created wage income is 
likely to be spent for foodstulfs. For rciisoiis hiritt'd at in Chapter 22 and 
sp(;ll(!d out in Chapter 26, increased dcmiaiids and liigluu’ pricds for 
foodstuffs arc' not very eondneivi; to an (expanded volnim; of marketable 
jirodtica;, But even in the more highly organized niodiirn iiidnstriid scfctor 
of the eeoMoiny, wlu;re markc't .sensitivity is most acute, the responsf; 
mechanism may ho inhibited by an institutional stnietiin' that has failed 
to eiieonrage (lynamic; entiepreneiirial zeal, Fnrthermom, eiitriqireneurs 
spirited tuiongh to want to expand are often tniahh; to do so heeause of 
(lifTn'iilty in acquiring needl'd supplies, This is the fimdammitu] reason 
why the Kciynesian model doi's not apply to these eeonomie.s'.^ Although 
they have a huge supply of uiiderutiliziKl labor, their essential eiionomit; 
liropertic's are, in a special sense, analogous to tlio.se of full employment 
eeonomii'S in tlie West. In both ea.svs, the economic .system as a whole luis 
no .slack from which inereu.sa's in output eim quickly he made available to 
mateh incri'meiits in demand, hi order to minimize a possible; source of 
confusion lietwecii two situations that, though vastly dillerent in other 
respt'ct.s, possess this element of similarity, it may he prehsralile to de¬ 
scribe the .South Asian economies as ‘V[iiasi-ful] (uiiployment” economies,“ 
Unlike tlu; full employment situation in Western countries, the “( juasi-fnll 
employment” situation in South Asian economies and the limitations on 
rapid economic expansion it implies cannot he iisefiilly depicted in ag¬ 
gregative tt'ims. The bottleneeks are all specific, while there is "oversup¬ 
ply” or “umk'nitilization” in other respects; the situation cannot be rep¬ 
resented realistically in a simple (Tjuatiou or iiulc'x, Specific policies of 
intervention mnst lie iippliod to each liottleiieek in order to create addi¬ 
tional supplies, The simple expedient of increasing aggregate demand is 
ineffective.'' 

One of the important attributes of underdeveloped economies - and 
one of the explanations for their state of underdevelopment - is the fail- 

^ Appendix 2, Section 23. 

* For a disciiision of this concept in (i difant (roiitcxt, .set: Willium J. Burlier, The 
Eamomtj of IMisb CUmtrnl AfricM, (),xford University Press, Lmidcm, 1901. 

“ Appendix 2, Section 23, 
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ure of supply to adjust to demand througli the "normal” functioning of 
a market system, This weakness has been recognized by the proponents 
of “balanced growth” as an approach to planning,^ The need for specific 
policies to foster spread effects from increases in demand applies in all 
segments of tlie economy. Nor are the issues involved in specificity lim¬ 
ited to the problems involved in creating a needed supply, Specificity 
often leads to quite different difficulties when new enterprises are started. 
Nascent manufacturing enterprises face the risk of early death for lack 
of a sufficient market. Supply does not create its own demand, either in 
an aggregative sense or in the sense of assuring individual producers of 
market outlets for their products just as demand creates its .supply. This 
important trutli has also been emphasized in the recent literature on 
“balanced growth,”^ When newly initiated lines of manufacliiring fill a 
market space formerly occupied by imported commodities and are given 
protection when doing so, this problem need not be serious. Nevertheless, 
a warning should be added that home-produced goods are not always 
perfect substitutes for imported goods. 

The foregoing observations deserve restatement because economists 
are all too frequently disposed to over-simplify matters by thinking in 
terms of relationships between aggregate supply and aggregate demand. 
This thinking is reflected in the way officials have responded to the .sit¬ 
uation confronting them in the first stages of industrial expansion. For 
reasons already indicated, the ubiquity of bottlenecks gives rise to infla¬ 
tionary price increases, particularly for foodstuffs and for other staple 
consumption goods, soon after the first injections of additional incomes. 
When this has occurred. South Asian governments - and particularly the 
Indian government - have used direct and indirect controls to block 
the initiation of some enteiprises, and thus checked foims of secondary 
expansion that might otherwise have taken place. Tliis amounts to an un¬ 
intentional killing off of spread effects. Underlying these mea.sures of 
restraint is the concept of a “ceiling”-the height of which is rather 
rigidly determined - that limits the volume of aggregate demand the 
economy is thought capable of tolerating.’' 

One form in which limitations on spread are observable is in underutili¬ 
zation of industrial capacity. Precise judgments about its magnitude are 
difficult if not impossible to make. Measurements of "excess capacity” are 
far from unambiguous, even in the most advanced economies, Busines,smen 
often plan deliberately to carry a certain amount of idle machinery as a 
strategic reserve, to be drawn into use in the event of mechanical break- 

‘ Appendix 2, Section 24. 

’ Indeed, even the most extreme advocates of Say’s law have never maintained that 
supply created its own demand in individual markets, 

* In Appendix 2, Section 23, we discuss the limitations of this approach. 
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downs or temporary increases in the demand for their product. Moreover, 
ambiguities iirise from the absence of homogeneity in interpretations of 
noimal capacity in various sectors of the economy.’ Nevertheless, in parts 
of the modem industrial sector idle capacity far exceeds anything that 
could be considered nomial, and tliis fact has given rise to concern," 

No simple e,xplanation of tins phenomenon is possible. In most eases, un¬ 
derutilization of (^apacity is the result of specific liottlenccks. In some in¬ 
stances, crucial Inputs have been out off by shortage,s of foreign exchange. 
In others, strains on the transport system or on port facilities have held pro¬ 
duction below its potential,” At times, shortages of .skilled personnel and 
occasionally industrial disputtss have led to Inadequate utilization, In addi¬ 
tion, the troubles that accompany the launching of any large enterprise 
have meant that new additions to plant and eejuipment have not been fully 

‘In Indill, fur nxarapln, tlw eiilnuliitiiin of "nonniil sliift" .scliednlinf!; vised by tho 
Cenirid Statistieal Ollioo in 1059 iis.snnu'd lliree sliiits atu! a 3()()-day year in f5 indns- 
trita; conlimimis operation ihrmiglioiit the year in 4 industries; two shifts and a ,300- 
day year in 3 industries; and one shift anrf a ,3()0-day year iu all otliuia. See Jagdisli 
Dhagwati, Wofe.v on Extm Ciipaciti/ in the Imliim Economi/, rlauiiiiw Unit, Indian 
Statistieiil Institute, New Delhi, 2,5 November, 1959, ronernl, p. 8, 

Tlie economies to he reiilized Iiy .shift work are tKieasionally noted; “. , , oven if 
there i,s no inereiisv! in oapital e(]nipm(,nit labour by simply working longer or harder 
might prodnee a liigger output. This need not ineiui a loiigm' working day. Aggregate 
man-hours may Ik; inereiisei! ivy adopting midlipl;*,shift,s. In an eeonomy wliieh i,s e;ipi. 
takshort and lal)onr-nInuidant', this .should lie piirticiilnrly important, sinee it will not 
only increase aggregate output (plant depretdafion would not rise pr(i[)ortionately) hut 
also expand employment, Iwen if all costs rose proportionately, there would he a not 
gain to the. (Hamomy iu the form of greater output per unit of lime." (Qwlon, The 

Ten Year Plan, p.Ull) 

“See, for exnmple, llio mi'morandum prepared by India, Government of, Central 
Statislienl Organisation of the Planning Commission, VtllhuUon of Installed Cimcihi 
in Sakoted Industries of India, WHI-lOfil, Ntiw Delhi, Jvdy, 1062, roneod. This study 
indicated that a high proportion of Indian indu,stries operated with “substantial un- 
utilfsod eapaeity" (defined as a rate of utilization below 65 percent) during the period 
in question. Satisfaetiiry Interpretation of this finding is hampered, liowever, by tho 
.stathlieal and conceptual ambiguities noted above, 

"Over-inveslmeiit iu industry or neglect of agricultural development has actually 
enused .such .strain (especially through the shortage of foreign exdiimge), that in sev¬ 
eral cinintries of the region the existence of a .siKoable idle capacity lues become rather 
■serious. In the Pl:iilippine,s, it is estimated that the average level of operation of cxisHng 
industrial plants is only about 50 percent of rated capacity. It was estimated in the 
current plan that raising the operating capacity from 52 percent in 1957 to 70 percent 
in 1960/61 would rai.se foreign exchange requirements for imports of raw materials 
from 55 to 73 percent of merchandise imports in the corresponding years. Again, In 
Pakistan, at the end of the fourth year of the first Five-Year Plan period, the rate of 
capacity utilization for .some consumer goods industries, engineering and eleclTic in¬ 
dustries, making up about 26 percent of the value added in iarge-,scale industries, was 
on the average 50 percent. Idle industrial capacity in India... also appears to be sub¬ 
stantial,” (United Nation.s, ECAFE, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol. 
XII, No. 3, December, 1901, p. 12.) 

* TIio high degree of underutilization reported in West Pakistan’s synthetic fertilizer 
factories, for example, was alleged to be the result of congestion in the East Pakistan 
port of Chittagong, which had impeded the distribution of the finished praffiict. , 
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used in the initial stages of operation. Deficiencies in effective demand 
have been held partially responsible for unutilized capacity in several im¬ 
portant industries.^ 

Complications of this sort underscore the basic point stressed earlier, 
that die low elasticity characteristics of these economies threaten to stifle 
the potential spread effects of industrialization at an early stage. Effective 
planning can reduce many of these impediments. But planning of a purely 
aggregative type cannot be expected to accomplish the desired results. 
Policy intervention must be directed to specific bottlenecks in individual 
sectors of the economy.^ 

In view of these difficulties, it is not surprising that mo.st South A.sian 
governments have been reluctant to forecast the sticondary impact indus¬ 
trial starts will have on demand for labor, Some projections have been 
published, though they are of necessity largely conjectural. The conceptual , 
problems involved in such estimates are formidable. Ex ante a.s’s(!ssmcnts 
of the sti’ength of potential .spread effects are speculative; ex pod it is 
impossible to isolate tlie changes in the demand for lalior induced by 
industrial starts from those resulting from other policy measures and non- 
planned changes, 

These perplexities can be observed in the calculations prepared by .sev¬ 
eral governments on the expected changes in the demand for labor in 
building and construction, a sector highly sensitive to the first phases of 
logistical spread from industrial starts. The second Indian plan, for exam¬ 
ple, estimated that construction would provide work for roughly 21 percent 
of the anticipated natural increment in the labor force during the planning 
periodOnly about one-fifth of the growth in demand for labor in these 
t'ades was related to industrial building, even when the industrial sector F 
was construed broadly,‘‘ The bulk of the demand for construction workers 
was expected to arise from fulfillment of other plan objective.s, particularly 
in the development of social overheads, In the third Indian plan, construe- ! 
tion was estimated to contribute only about 16 percent of the new jobs 
foreseen during the planning period.’’ 

In the abortive Ceylon plan, construction was thought to bo capable of ■ 

^ This factor was said to explain the disappointing performance of S(fverul .sectors in 
the course of tlie first Indian plan: "In one group of indii,stric.s', .shortfalls in pruductitm 
were on account of lack of adequate domestic demand. TIkssc includi! some of the 
light engineering industries such as die,sel engines and pump.s, radio.s, l)attcrie.s, electric 
amps and hurricane lanterns, In some indu.s'trie.s, production remained below target f 
levels on account of reduced export demand (jute manufacture,s) or low demand for 
indigenous industries which caterfor exports (plywood for tea chests).’’ (India, Second 

rW6 j riOflf p, liyO.) 

“Appendix 2, Section 22. 

“ India, Second Fioe Year Finn, p, 115, 

^ The planners calculations on demand for labor in coustniction .show industries and i 
minerals (including cottage and small-scale industries) as one category. (M.) 

' India, Third Five Year Flan, A Draft Outline, p, 159, 
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ab-soibing about 16 percent of the expected expan.sion in the population of 
working ago during the course of the ten-year planning period.^ The plan¬ 
ners did not report how much of this added employment would be at- 
tributalde to industrial starts rather than to the general demands placed 
on this .sector by other parts of the development program and by the pop¬ 
ulation increase. Nor was a classification along these lines attempted by 
planners in Malaya, llie second Malayan plan, however, expected con¬ 
struction to expand its work force more rapidly than any other sector of 
the economy and to provide nearly 18 percent of the projected increment 
in jobs during the years 1961--65,“ 

Calculation of tlio possible spread effects of industrialization on the de¬ 
mand for labor in other sectors of the economy is even more liazardous. In 
the seiwice trades, where a high degree of underutilization of labor is 
chronic, the problems are especially intricate. Such secondary effects on 
the demand for labor as may ocenr could bo met by extending the work 
period of those already engaged and improving their efficiency; they 
would not necessitate any increase in the number of workers employed. 
If the numb(*r of workers in the service trades increases, lhi,s is more 
likely to he the result of pressurcjs from underemployed person,s, particu¬ 
larly migrants from the rural areas, than of impulses stemming from 
industrialization, 

Thi,s point appears to have been .slighted in the preparation,s of projec¬ 
tions presented in India’s Second and Third Plans, These documents di¬ 
vided the expected growth in employment opportunities into two cate¬ 
gories; expansion resulting directly from the implementation of plan 
objectives and expansion from other sources (labelled "others including 
trade and commerce”). In the Second Plan, growth in employment in the 
latter categoiy was expected to amount to 52 percent of that achieved in 
the former, while in the Third Plan the figure was raised to 56 percent,” 
Tliis procedure was based on the as,sumption that the occupational pattern 
.shown in the 1951 census would be perpetuated. Specifically, it was as¬ 
sumed that the ratio of employment in non-governmental services to other 
forms of employment outside agriculture would remain approximately 
constant,'’ Tliese calculations are dubious, not only because of imperfec¬ 
tions in statistical coverage in the base period but. more important, be¬ 
cause of the implicit premise that emplopont ratios in the various sec- 

’ Csyloii, The Ten Year Plan, p, 90. 

“ Malaya, Uccond Fine Year Plan, pp. 20-22, 

‘India, Second Floe Year Plan, p. 115; anti India, Third Floe Year Plan, A Draft 
Outline, p. 159, 

* The rationale offered for tills procedure deserve,s to be cited in detail, Tlie second 
Indian plan explained it as folIow.si 

"Employment estimates for 'others including trade, commerce and other .scrvice.s’ is 
much loss firm. This has been based on the occupational pattern revealed in the 1951 
census. 'Die group 'others’ comprises commerce, transport (other than railways), stor- 
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tors would lie liasieally stable, Iiicreasi's in invcstiiK'iit and in miljiiit [ 
will indeed place new Imrdcais on tlii' eeononiy’s Iranspnrt and dislrilmtion 1 

networks. But it cannot bo presupposed dial employinenl in lliese lines [ 

will have to exjiand just because diunand is growing. The distributive 
trade.s particularly have long been a sponge for nndenililized labor in all 
the South Asian countries, and they could (aisil)' increase tlieir onl|)ul by 
working their existing lalior force longer and harder, 

FjVen so, the planners’ u.ssuinption of rouglily eonstaiil )iropoHions in ^ 
occupational distribution may not prove to have been entirely in.ieenr.itc. 

In the absence of major reforms that succeed in raising the nlilizalion of 
the rapidly gi'owing lalior forci- in agncnltiire, the migration from rural 
districts to citii'S eonlinues, with a subslanliul proportion of the new 
arrivals in urban areas drifting into lb(‘ dislributivc trades anil other serv¬ 
ices where conditions of relatively free entry prevail. Kveii il this shoiiM 
occur, it would not justify the [ilaniiers’ ajiiiroaeb to iiieasming the indi¬ 
rect effects of indnslrial expansion on einpluyinent oppoilnnilies. As we 
emphasized at .some lengtli in (.'hapter 21. a basic we.ikncss of sueh ag- 
gregative calculations is llieir failure to distingnisb earofnlli' lietween , 
dumgt'S in the number of work ptulieipaiits and changes in the nlili/aiiou 
oflabor,^ 

iigt), wiintlumsing mid niisci'ilmii'iiiif. servin's nut i lM-tthnc •,|«Tili>'.! .(phI t.i.. 

limirer.s, According tpi the Censiis, tlii'se gumiiN itiovidr • ipi|il..vipti nl fipi- I;yS7('r 
millions of the working idree, The tulid of llo-se groii|e. u lo'ii p i.mjtiio-d l.i jtp iMipii , 
ciipied in aetivilies eseept eiillivalion eoihisliiii' o( ptiiii.ov oei op.ifliio',, iiMoiiii' .lud 
Hiuiriydug, indiisliy, ruilway Iriiihport, p-oiotoalioii ioal otilitii ', lit.dth, 
piililie miniini.sfniiioit and eoiiiiniinicatioiis, whieh ap-puniit toi dTilT milliide., ,i 
ratio of 0,52, It is ns.simied dial the same nilio wipold piei.iil in I'ilil TT* p.ipiKmoh i,( 
piiroly agrimilliiral oeimputions in working mil the eiiiplppvninit miii. e jiiMiliVd m* thr 
assiiinplion that in ihe .Siroiid hive \eai' Thm it is Inlendid lloit eiiijpkiy- , 

inoril .should he largely in the non-agrienllnial seetor. With tlie im o om- m pimlih li('.ii ; 

in lh(p agricultural seetor, persons aliciidv in the niti-gon- 'otleis iiodmlmg iiitih- .mii 
cammerce’ will flnd fiilh-r eninlovment hv Iiaiidling gii'.it.-i vohtiui' p.t simk fi.nn »l,rif 1 

existing ellmts, The ratio (),.52 is likely id he eoiisaleirpt jis eooM'is.inye,'’ t Imlm Sn- i 

on(lnwYmrnm,i)i)A\1~m.) ’ 

Tlui third Indian plan intriidueed the usual rwruh, hut ptt»hi..t-rl an even liiKhn 
esliinate of secondary eniploymtent effi'ets. It noted tlial mm li of the '.eomid.irv imnael 
would he felt by the self-ertiployed and stated itial '‘seil-i ioplovmi nl antinnts for 
the iicciinatioii of a major portion of the working (mn' (a.n'.nh’i.ibh- nnemimitv t 

would, therefore, iittaeh to sueh I'sliiiiates liemmse in the s.'l|.om|iIppv.al M-iUor tlw s 

dl.strlbutimi of iiddilioiial work as lietwei-n lliose who are ,il presmii mpgawd in It arn! j 
consider themselves to lie iimler-cmploved tmd ollip't'i who Mai m ss entry is ililfunlt 
to mtiko with mir present knowledgip of the meehaiiwu ol eiuplositn ni gi nemtmn isi 
tlitssB fields. However, from sueh studies as have hei'ti umh tl.iken, it .m|M‘aiv that at , 

piusciit lulditionnl employment of this type might he of tin- rpiph t p.| Tih m-t» , nt tif (}«- ; 

InoreoM in oinployment.,,. This esfimati' is hased on tin* aiialvds of the HI51 Omm ? 

data. When the result of the latest eeiisiis heeomes avtiikdile, it will he miwihh- up I 

£) AHraftOtTr''^") ''"‘I’’*'™''"' i 

’Malaya’s Second Plan (for 1961-65) olm-rvetl in this emme. tinm "The vaW nf I 

commercial and personal services can he expected to fist- at least In r oft«iwntlen« | 
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The majtir liaw in al! these caleulatitins is, as wt- have shown in Chap- 
ter23 (.SVetion M ),' the implicit assnniplion that Ihe inlliix of [lopulation 
to the niban .areas is a response to an increased demand for lalior, wliieli, 
ill turn, is assniiictl to emanate from industriali/ation, T'hese assumplion.s 
are nut v.tliil, The urban labor force is swi-lling and manv of its mem¬ 
bers an- finding 'Vmplovment" in otnipations eliaraeleri/ed by a low 
level of labor nlilizafioii ;ind prodin tivity, but this has other explana¬ 
tions; it would proliably b.appen williont anv imlnslrializalion ill all. In 
any e.isc, the "impafr of induslri.ili/alion is minor, Or, to put it in another 
Wily, it wtiiihl be possible to suslaiii a degice ot indnstrializalion greater 
fliaii any niuv oi emring in Snnth Asia sinijily by using the present mban 
labor lorci' more ellirindlx'; ;io new workers from rural areas would be 
needed. nrb;mi/.ttioii in all piob.iliililv will eontiniie, but tin's niiiani/a- 
tion will not be to ;my large extent tin- result id indiistrializatiou. 

In view Ilf tlie oalenlatiuiis ipioled and the general assmitjilion that 
the inereased tlemanils lor eoiiMimplion gooils and services generated bv 
indiislriali/.ilioii uill create new entpliivnii'iit, il is somewhat surprising 
that the planners inleml that new consumer demantl bi- siijiplictl out of 
existing capacitv, Imlia’s decision to coneentrate new industrial .starts on 
heavy inthistry and siniiillaricoiislv to eneonrage an eX|)iinsion in the out¬ 
put of colt.ige enterprises and i ralfs was based in part on (he as'snniptiou 
that this would be flone." 

There has been some increase in the oiitpnl of hantliiiude goods, Imt 
this increase probablv owes more to direet |toIii,;y intervention than to 
.sptmlaiieoiis adaptations bv trarlition.il producers to any indn.stnali’/aliiin 
spurts.'' More impoilanl. the risi‘ in the flow of money incomes may he 

witli the gi'iietiil giirtvth 1(1 tfif ei'iiimmv, On tin- Dllii-r Iiimd, empliivmi'iit in tlii'se 
service m tivitii-s nntv rise nmre -.tnwly in view nf I'xistitig iiiiilereniplnvim'nt in niliny 
kinds of i iimmereiiil ami peisnmit seivliy.'' f Malaya, Sirml Fwf Ya/r f'kn, p, 21.) 

’ .Sts- abii f liaptet 11), Seel inn 11, nm 1 (limptei 11, .SeOiMii -S. 

’.See <Ilm|'iter 25, Sialimis :!S ami 5. 

India .s I'jrst I’laii, fur I’samiilr, as'ietteil tliat "an iiien-iiM* in the supply nf cunsuiiii'r 
guilds lias, niiiler pti-,eiit Kiuililiuih, Iti cuiiie m.iiitly trnni fuller ulilisatimi of existiiiif 
cnpiieity" ( Imiiu, Fmt Mia- Tear I'hm. [c d2T.) 

the .Seeiiiiil I'liiu WiW riiure esplieil in espu-ssiin; the liupe that eultili'e iinil smalb 
st'iiie eiiteipiiM-s wiinid fill p.ut uf the i speOrd gap in the lieniaiitl fur miumfiuTureil 
cunsiiiiier guinb, thus, fur esairtjili"; "hivestiiienl in hasle iuilnstries ere.ites ileinanils 
fureimsimier gtMMb. hut il dues nm eii!ar!.!i- the supply uf luiisimiei' guilds in llie siiiirt 
nm; nur dm-s it ilirn lly afiviih any liirge i|Uiinlitii's uf I.iliiiuf, A hidaiici'il nnttem of in- 
diisIriidiMitiun, ihi-tefme, tnjiiires a wclhuigimi/ed elfuit tu utilise htliitiir fur ineri-asing 
the supplies uf much neeiled ('(msiimcf gtHiils in a imitmer whieh eeiiiiumises tlie use of 
cspital.' (India, Sirmtl /■'it e Vear Hmi, p, 2.5.) 

Ami again;' If i ullage and stti.ill liidnstties h.ive nut lared W'ell sn far, urn- i'misoii is 
Ihi! stagmmty of tin- I'eimtiim' iimt the cuiiseiiueiit lack of demand. The iiu-rease in iii- 
vestmeut activity wiiielt develupiuenl phiimiiig iiwnlves wilt liirreicse esi.sling detmimls 
and crettti- tievv tim-s," (tfifi/,, p, TS.) 

".See (Ti.ipler 2,5, Sei'tiuii 7. 
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expected to increase demand for marketable foodstuffs, Hie intricacies 
of the agricultural situation are such, however, that there is little basis 
for the view that demand stimuli will suffice to call forth larger produc¬ 
tion and heavier deliveries of foodstuffs.^ 

9 Spread Ejects and “External Economies" 
in aWider Sense 

The external economies expected from industrialization arc often visual¬ 
ized only in the narrow sense touched upon in the preceding section — 
they are identified with the reductions in the cost structure that occur 
because of fuller utilization of facilities with heavy overheads and im¬ 
provements in the efficiency and training of the labor force, There is also 
a wider sense in which consideration of exleraal economies is relevant. 
The ideas involved in this broader concept are often stated quite unsys¬ 
tematically. Despite thdr great vaguene.ss, they are an important element 
in the vision of industrialization as a source of expansionary momentum 
for the economic system. Industrialization is expected to instill a new 
spirit of rationalism, enterprise, discipline, punctuality, mobility, and effi¬ 
ciency. People will be stirred to become mechanically minded and ma,ster 
unfamiliar .skills, not merely within new industrial enterprises but else¬ 
where in the economy as well. More competitive and more perfect markets 
will be called forth and superior commercial and financial institution,s 
developed. All in all, the organization of work and people’s attitudes to¬ 
ward it will be altered in ways that raise the efficiency of work perfoira- 
ance throughout the economy. Bottlenecks will be more easily eliminated 
and the potential for diffusion of spread effects of the logistic type will 
be extended. All these happy results are expected to follow as a direct 
consequence of industrial expansion. Similar qualitative changes in the 
outlook, attitudes, and skills of the population are not regarded as 
obtainable from other forms of economic expansion, say from the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture along capitalist lines. 

Whether external economies such as tliese can be quickly and effectively 
realized in South Asia is uncertain, however. In the first place, the pre¬ 
vailing institutional structure and the popular attitudes associated with 
it, which we analyzed in the two preceding chapters, inhibit changes 
conducive to substantial effects of this type. The extent to which spread 
effects along these lines can be transmitted is, in fact, a function of the 
cultural, social, and economic keels already attained. Poor countries 
with a long histoiy of economic stagnation and fairly static social condi¬ 
tions tlius face formidable obstacles when they attempt to achieve a 

* Chapter 26, Section 4 et passim. 
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higher level of devt'lopment, Potential spread effects of all types are 
easily smothered. 

This lesson luis btieu fortitffully dcnionstratctl in tlie limited experience 
of South Asian countries with rationalized and highly organized modern 
industries. 1 he small isliuuls witliin which Wcstcirn forms of ttconomic or¬ 
ganization liavo been imitated liave not made miicli lasting impression on 
the sea of tradition surrounding tliein,^ In colonial times, plantations, 
mines, and the limited nuinbor of power-using manufaeturing enterprises 
were not notalile for tbeir transmission of stimuli for adaptation to other 
segments of the economy. They remained enclaves surrounded by stagna¬ 
tion.- Often inuel) of the lahor force engaged in the modem sector wu.s 
segregated and isolated, either physically or culturally, from persons 
living neaihy. There is an obvious danger that indukrial starts now 
planned will perpeluate this eohnial pattern. ‘‘Hie effects of large in¬ 
vestments in industry, liolh at existing centres and at new centres, have 
been largely limited to tliese centres, So far ‘the spread effects’ of these 
investments have been eornpanitively small,” complains Tarlok Singh,*'' 
who luis bemi the coordinating force in the Indian Planning Commission 
since its inc*eption. Every open-eyed visitor to .South Asia must notice 
that primitive modes of living and traditional patterns of work prevail 
within a few miles of cities where there are modern industrial establi.sh- 
ments, as well as in tlie huge slums in lliosti cities themsclvifs.'* 

Nor in(l(‘e(I have modern industries always succeeded in producing per¬ 
manent elianges in attitudes toward work or in tlie standards of .skills of 
laborers tluy have direetly engaged. Typically, little provision has been 
made for training, and the bulk of the lalior force luis remained with ftiw 
skills. Moreover, among tliose who have returned to their native villages 
after a period in wagi; employment, the effects of contact with more intri- 

*Tlic' fdlliiwitig aecotiril fins liw'ii (lifcred of 11 district in India that ha.s enjoyed a 
siibstaiilinl development of heavy iiidiisiry: "No iiiduslriid ‘ladder’ sirems trr have been 
developed over the last few decades wlileli could bring step by strip the steel, frirtilizors 
and pesticides produced in thy area to tlit! small fanner even 20 miles away in siieb 
forms and for .simb uses as ermld indtiee and enable bim to modernize bis farming teeh- 
nirpitis, The industrial tliivelopinenl is, as it werrj, an island - nowherr; integrated as 
part of area dcivtilopmrint with (Ik- agrieultnral .sector, The t-xperlenee of Cliota Nagpur 
would seem to indieatr; that tlir-re is no automatic relationship betwoen lieavy industiy 
and mndcniizntion of agrit-ultiirc at li.-ast until certain eoraplr-raentary developments 
have taken place,” (,S. It, ,Sen, "The ,Strategy for Agrieultnral Development," Presi¬ 
dential Address to All India Agrieidtural Eeonomie Conference, New Delhi, 1059, 
P-0.) 

'Chapter 10, Sections, 

* Tarlok .Singh, Emwmic Growth and Dlsparilks in Levels of Development, Brlj 
Narain Memorial Lectiirr-s, I-’chmaiy 7-8,1904, roneod, p, 6, 

‘Indeed, tliere arrt reasons to h(-li(ive that small-senle indust^, It it were modern¬ 
ized, might give rise to more .spread effects of this type; see Chapter ,5, Section 8, 
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h'ohlem of l,tihor f ^tilbition 

cately organiml fonns of (‘{'oiitmuV arfivily ami oioi** ici'iiliU' work disci 
plitKi havf! 1)f“(‘n short-lived, 

It might he argiuHl that the iveord of lotitlt lu imhistrv m iitsiiilintj a 
better altitude toward work perfonnanee eaji ami will he siihNiuHtiallv 
improved upon as the alieti orieulatimi of thesi- eotrrprises diiiiiiiisiuj 
To .some extent this may lie so. In reeeiit \e.its, tin- iipjw limit „n 
to which local pwiples might asjtiie has heeii raised, The proportion of 
Europeans in higher [wisitions has lieeo reduced ami parfhilarlv in 
Burma and Indonesia, and, to a lesser extent, the- other fimifheast Asian 
conntrie.s and fieylon- the dominamr of Asi.in aliens in skilled aiid 
semi-.skilled positions in the modern seelor h.is diminished. (.Veaternm 
porliinities to aeipiire skills have thus heen opened to meinhers of the 
indigonons popnlatioii, lint it wonid Ir naise to expa t these ehaiiges 
to affect the masses, Tht* fact lh.it indnsiti.di/atiMn vs ill ftir decath's ahead 
have very wtsik direct employment efeating elici ts hot will have hack, 
wash efl'eets with negativi* eiinstspiem es lor ineoimw and ineome dh- 
trilnition and levids oi living in traditional industi v gives particular fnret* 
to litis csmelnsion, 

^ In attempt,s' to tivaliiale tin* pai-t* aiw! iwtent of this tvjw of sprisnl effpc-t 
In South Asia, eoinparisons with Wcstcrit expaiemc in the carlv stage of 
iudustriiilizalion ius* not very relevant. With tin- padmi .-xeeplion of % 
hind, all of lli(‘ now highly thwelope.l UVsIern ronniries pissessed *the 
great u.s.set of nearly iiniversiil lilt-racv heioit' their imlnstriallMlinn drives 
were laiinelied, In .some (-ases, this level of eiim afiomd attainment had 
hetfii reached de(-ath‘s or even generations earlier 11ie signifitxmee of this 
iiiheritanee for the udaiitaliilily of an indnslria} lalmr fort'e and for its 
a.ssimilatiori of tmining and rliscipline was {irofotmd. South Asian ttnm* 
tnas lack tin's advantage, tliongh some are ia-tter off m tins resiwi than 
others.1 In addition, tht* social struHnre was far less r.gtdiv stratified In 
the preindiistrial West than it is in eontempirarv Smith Asia sinr! in India 
particularly; the envirorimimt was thus more propitimis for the mieratitm 
anti absorption of .spreml effects.^ 

In the Soviet IJnicin, mass eduatlon had hardly Inipm when the major 
pirsli toward indiistriahVation was imdertiilieii, Imlma!, t^irist fUisxia was 
in some respects almast as backward us the Konth Askti countries. How- 
ever, the social rovohition and the fotalituriiif, r,*ghne cnuftfl by U set 



teen*. o»^ta w„ dir«iri toi„' tap;;™;,,';; 

talHi. tolally the Sovift prurtiw ,ll<| m,t ||J1, 

KTT' 't '''“I" "< l» 

ate imllinttons .nd .iilteb, k, , 

‘ Chapter 32, StseliDn 3; Chapter ,13. 2 ,1 imd ? 

• Tlitw are other tlifferwu*, in Initial twiiiltkimwfit. w, f‘hapn N 

See Appendix 2 , S«ttoniit|. 20 , 
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Tliest! considerations point once again to the conclusion that the condi¬ 
tions for elfcctiv(.i spread clFeels from industrial starts arc far from ideal in 
.South Asia and in fact less satisfactory than tliey were in the West at the 
time of its industrial enicrgenta*. When thought ihrougli, the industrializa¬ 
tion ideology fails to lend conviiieing support to the belief that institutional 
and nttitmlinal changes of types healthy for eeonomie advaneement will 
ho produced htmmc of indnstrializatioii. Hie appropriate inference is 

rather that specific policies in all fields-.even far outside the industrial 

.sector proper - iiiiist lie pursiii-d if spread effects arc. to be both forceful 
and sustained. This point is often stre.s.si'd by I). H, Cadgil, who sees it 
in an even broader perspective than that of the industrialization issue: 

In highly developed and integrated eeonemies it can he taken for granted that 
forwvs of develiipmeiit gisienited in niie place will soiiii have a decisive impact 
on other areas and activities, This is e.speeiully evidiiit in the rural sectors even 
of .some ailvimet.'d imliistria! eoimtries. The experienee of the last deeade in 
India has .shown lhal tlieie is very little of aiitoiiialie trunsmissioa or spill-over 
of effects of development stai tisl in partieiiliir locations and activities,'* 

10 Indmtriulizutm and the (knnpiments 
of Labor Uiillzntitm 

Hie analysis we have provided of tlie effects of industrialization on 
labor utilization lias been direetwl to the broad effects of industrial growth 
on demand for lalior and thus on [larticipation ratio,s particularly. Hii.s 
is the component o[ labor utilization to wliich planners, following mod¬ 
em Western patterns of tbonght. have given their attention including that 
of a .statistical natims The estimates pradiieed by the planners, a,s we have 
noted,“ are enitle, and the procedures used in reaching them are .subject' 
to aiiisiderable «)iieeptmil eritieism. Nevi'rtheless, an important conclu- 
.siori aliont the emplovinent-creating ])otenlial of indu.strial expansion can 
he sustained by the statistical ealculatioii.s of govenunenLs--namely, that 
indirstrial expansion, when hegimiing from a low base, eannot directly 
have more than a iieripheral uplifting effect on participation ratios during 
a very (xmsidenible early period. 

Nor would thi,s amelusion, which we readied on grounds of general rea- 
.soning, require serious qtialiflcaHon if production methods in the modern 
industrial .s«:tor were much more labor-intensive than those chosen to 



ently available tahnologies for the production of modern lines of indus¬ 
trial output, could not a.spire to mi.se demand for labor in the modern In- 


‘D. It, Gadgtl, ‘'Approach to IiKliari Planning," The Emomk Weekly, .Special 
Numbisr, July, 1981, p, 1129. 

‘Section 6, 
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dustrial sector enough to absorb more than a minor fraction of the natnnil 
increment in the population of working age, 

Calculations of the impact of industrial expansion on participation ratios 
should not, of course, be restricted to the volume of jobs created in new 
industrial enterprises but should embrace the indirect effects of this ex¬ 
pansion as well. It will be recalled from the earlier discussion that the sc*e- 
ondary impact of modern industrial starts on demand for labor cannot In? 
unambiguously identified in official estimates, These secondary effects 
work in two directions; on the one hand, the backwash on traditional 
forms of manufacturing, and also on rationalized newer ones, is likely to 
mean reduction in participation ratios; on the other, spread effects may 
tend to raise participation ratios. We have set out our reasons for believing 
that, in general, spread effects are likely to be considerably weaker than 
they are often alleged to be,i Some diffusion effects tending to raise par¬ 
ticipation ratios will still occur in activities directly supporting industrial 
expansion-for example, in construction of new plants and in extension 
of the infrastmeture of power and tran,sport facilities - e,spcciiilly when 
they are deliberately planned with this end in view. 

The changes in occupational distribution registered in the new censuses 
generally confirm our conclusions.^ Tarlok Singh has summarized the find¬ 
ings with regard to the Indian labor force during the fifties, a time when 
plannmg was better organized in India than in any other country of the 
region, and was increasingly directed toward industrialization: 

According to the final population totals for the 1961 Ceusus, during the d(!cade 
1951-61, as against an increase of 34 percent in the total nurahor of workers luid 
Z 7 n™-agncultural workers, the addition in agriculture was 

0 file order of 33 percent. In terms of absolute figures, this has meant an in- 
ciease in the number of agricultural workers from aliout 98 million to about 131 

to 

shotldS 1!' T'l totamhtion on labor uttation 
«d not, howver, be conJoed to consideration of participation ratios. 

and Commnniat ocono«ts, have not given ruffleient attention to tl.e 

1 Sections 8 and 9, 

weikncsM of ties, sUisBa commented on in a«pter U, Scetta 3 
culture .,, has declined mawina'llv population dependent on agri- 


relationsbip between industrialization and the duration and intensity of 
work, though some mention is made of the possibility tliat stimuli ra¬ 
diating from industrial starts will induee the indigenous sector of the 
economy, both in agriculture and in traditional manufacturing, to take 
up part of the slack. Such spread effects have not oocuhocI to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. Within the modern sector itself, on the other hand, indiis- 
iTial expansion may have favorable efl’eets on the duration and intensity 
of work for quite different reasons. At least the modern industrial .sector 
can apply .some form.s of institutional discipline, largely lacking elsewhere, 
over punctuality and periods of work altendanee. Small, informally ran 
enterprises relying heavily on family labor have a built-in bias against 
the exercise of stricjt work discipline. Even when working hours are long, 
the intensity of work is low. 'rliese points are substantiated in Chapter 
23 {Sections 3 and 9), On balanee, it would bo reasonable to expect .some 
net gains in standardization of tlie duration and intensity of work to fol¬ 
low an enlargement of work oppoiiimities in the formally structured seg¬ 
ment of manuhietnring industry, but even witliin the modem manufactur¬ 
ing sector, it would be a mistake to expect standards of duration and in¬ 
tensity generally to match those typical in tin) West, Besides, even rapid 
industrialization will ereate only a relatively small number of work op¬ 
portunities. 

Deeply ingrained rituals leave tlieir stamp on work arrangements even 
when these are organized on modern lines. For instance, the many tradi¬ 
tional holidays will continue to be honored and the daily work schedule 
may be interrupted in dtiference to religious observaiKXSs, As Ibe ma¬ 
jority of factories cannot lie air conditioned, climatic disadvantages will 
cause frequent interruptions in work and a lower intensity of work’ In¬ 
ferior nutritional, bousing, and health standards will have the same effect. 
It is therefore only realistic; to expect that in general the intensity of work 
performance will fall short of the standards achieved in the West with 
identical or similar facilities. Nevertheless, by comparison with condi¬ 
tions in less modernized forms of manufacturing in South Asia, modem 
industrial establi.shments - by virtue of the paces of work dictated by 
mechanized processes - do standardize and raise the intensity of the labor 
input. But the improvesment in work intensity may not extend to all fac¬ 
tory workers; it may bo confined to that part of the industrial labor force 
that works directly with machines, lliis point is worth restating, as pre¬ 
vailing low wage levels and the social prestige attached to the mainte¬ 
nance of large staffs oneourage a substantial amount of padding even in 
the industriul enteqirises in thcj organized sector. 

Tluis far, we have considered the problem of the duration and intensity 
of work primarily from an institutional and organizational point of view. 
Broader economic forces - from which the more traditional employments 


'Appendix 10, Section 3, 
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are largely immune-influence these variables in modern types of manu¬ 
facturing. While most industrial work, apart from the processing of agri¬ 
cultural products, is not subject to seasonal variations, it i.s more .seimtivo 
to fluctuations in market conditions. In this respect, manufacturing em¬ 
ployments are more vulnerable than most other types of work in South 
Asia. These fluctuations can produce some open unempIo)'ment of a We.st- 
em type, thus shortening the work year, even though its full force will 
be blunted by the pressure on discharged workers to seek an alternative 
livelihood. But the impact of declining demand may al.so be felt in the 
form of shortened working time for those who retain industrial jobs. Sim¬ 
ilarly, when demand is buoyant, the duration of work in the organized 
manufacturing sector of the economy may be extended by overtime work. 
It is not our purpose to attempt to forecast the occurrence or the magnitude! 
of these cyclical changes. For present purposes, we wish merely to observe 
that the creation and extension of large-scale industrial undertakings in¬ 
troduces anotlier dimension into the discussion of the duration of work ~ 
a dimension familiar from Western economic experience but largely alMi'nt 
from the traditional South Asian pattern.^ 


11 Conclusions 


We are now in a position to discuss the broad conclusion.s arising from 
tins discussion of industrialization in South A.sla. These conclusions stretch 
bepnd the industrial sector proper and concern the economy as a whole 
- indeed,rihe entire program of modernization. 

Beginning with the ideology that views industrialization a,s the cure for 
the labor in South A.sia, we first reached the condasion 

I need (o 

braid iip maimlacteing mdmtiy as fast .is they can. Given the rapid and 

PM Sr"®?!*' 1“’^''/”“ “ tl«re is no pros. 

Mentha improved or 

W W “r Tt in modern indratry. 

=0 nti s 1 f™ which to 

glows at an ej,cmcly rapid rate, cannot absorb more than a small 


"IndasUaliMia,," Most Vtbee hi a ““ fc™ «f 

pression of the 1930’s. Their rescome during the de- 

times took the form of dismissal of eLtll 'T 1‘owewr, some¬ 
day, See Chapter 23, Section 5 ^ ^’’ortening of tlie working 
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fraction of the natural increment in tlic lahor force for decades ahead. In 
the initial stages of indnstritilization, it may evt'ii Ite difficult to keep the 
absolute size of the lidior force (.aigaged in all types of mamifactuihig 
from falling. Only at a muth lattfr stagt; can modern industry htigin to 
increase* its claim on the lalmr fon.'e, This sitnutiou tirisc’s hotli because 
the direct expansionmy impact of luodimi industruil growth on employ- 
mtmt is likely to be slight in th(! early phases and because the risk of back- 
WTisli oil traditional maiiiifacturiiig is substantial, 

Thi.s does not mean that tlie South Asian countries .sliould give up 
their industrialization drive, On the eontrury, the fact that industrializa¬ 
tion will have an important einp]oyment-(.(reatirig effect only gradually, 
will'll it has reached a much higher level, meaiis that tliese countries 
.should indu.strialize as soon and as fast as they can. However, it also 
means that they should eonipleineiit the industrialization drive with 
vigorous policy rneasiiri's aimed at raising lalior utilization and produc¬ 
tivity in the otlier sectors iiieluding agriculture, whieli is the large.st and 
most important of all. Olliervvise there is a gemtine danger tliat industri¬ 
alization drives in South Asia will leave !)y far the larger part of the 
economy in stagnation. Thi.s would amount to a coiitiiiuation of the eco¬ 
nomic pattern ihstablislu’il in colonial times. 

As w(! have seim, little eonfidenee can be placed in the efficacy of fa- 
voralile sjiri'ad elfects emanating from iinlnstrial starts. The diffusionary 
fora* of logi.stic spread ellects is weak, but at l(,ia,st eipially important is 
the higli resistance of the iiidigeiious ecorioiny to cliaiige, Generally 
speaking, the extent to wliieh stimuli for efniTigc and improvement can 
lie a.SKimilated is a funetion of levels of muss cdueation and the ability to 
change attitudes and the institutions in which they arc rooted. South 
Asian countries now rim the risk of criiatiiig petty i.slands of highly or¬ 
ganized We.stern-type iridiistrie.s that will remain siirnnmded by a sea 
of .stagnation. If this fate is to he averted, industrialization must be so 
directed, and so complemented by policies in other fiekls, as to permit 
simultaneous development outside tlu! sphere of modern large-scale 
industry, 

With riispect to the direction of industrial starts, we havis concluded 
that it is a rational course to deviilop an indnstrial sector that either 
produces for expoit or manufactures import substitutes. In general, how¬ 
ever, the ol)staelc!s to export promotion in maniifactures are so great that 
import sub.stitution usually oilers a more promising pro.spect. It follows 
tliat - particularly in tlie poorer and larger countries - domestic producers 
must turn increasingly to the production of ciipital goods, Malaya, Thai¬ 
land, the Philippines, and Ceylon - countries in which import controls 
have liccn le.ss rigid, though they have been tightened in Ceylon - still 
import consumer goods that might he mamifaetiired locally. But as plan¬ 
ning for development proceeds and the population increases, it is likely 
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that even these better situated countries will be obliged to restrict the 
import of less essential consumer goods and at a later stage tura increas¬ 
ingly to the production of capital goods when they become the only im¬ 
ports of consequence. Focussing the industrialization diive upon exports 
and import substitution is, of course, rational for other reasons as well- 
particularly because it minimizes the backwash effects of modern indus¬ 
trial growth on established traditional mdustries. 

But clearly, industrialization in this form is not enough to accomplish a 
significant change in the economic structm-e of these countries and to give 
real momentum to development. Indeed, if not accompanied by direct in¬ 
terventionist policies toward other sectors of the economy, it would merely 
bolster the enclave pattern of colonial economic experience. By itself, in¬ 
dustrialization can do little to raise labor utilization in the more tradition- 
bound sectors of the economy, especially in rural areas. These problems 
must be attacked in their own right by specific policies designed to pro- 
mote refonn,! Success with these reforms requires, in turn, a major push in 
the direction of health and educational improvement.^ Such measures are 
necessary not only to compensate the rest of the economy for the absence 
of sizeable automatic spread effects from indusbial starts but also to sup¬ 
port the industrialization drive itself. In particular, the modem industrial 
sector caimot thrive unless increasing quantities of consumption goods- 
paitcularly foodstuffs - can be produced and made available for .sale. 

The magnitude and pervasiveness of these problems naturally raises 
questions of priorities. Too often the selection of priorities is discussed 
solely m terms of the competition of different sectors of the economy for 
tile same resources. As we have argued at some length in other contexts, 
this way of viewng the problem - which is linked to the tendency of th^ 

as 

sigmficant andunambi^guously quantifiable-is misleading. The influence 
ftis reasoning is reflected in the plans when investments in industrial 
pta andm o,«h«d capital for industry and expenditures for agtieul- 

™ added together 
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funds sunnlied f™'''n ™ “'“a’ savings and 
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The modern approach also lends itself to another misconception, 
namely, an implicit view that the specific subjects requiring attention if 
development is to be fostered compete for the same resources. Many 
policy measures-especially those pertaining to rural areas - require 
film direction and the implementation of institutional reforms and enthusi¬ 
astic efforts in health and education, hut need only limited amounts of 
funds and these can often be mobilized within the rural areas themselves 
without imposing any burden on the modern industrial sector, When tlie 
significance of these factors is appreciated, it becomes clear that consid¬ 
erable unexploited scope remains for pu.shing industrial drives-and the 
policy measures outside the indu.strial field necessary to support them 
effectively-without jeopardizing development in other sectors of the 
economy. In short, one of the most serious shortcomings of policy in the 
countries in which comprehensive planning has been undertaken is the 
failure to plan more ambitiously and on a larger scale, and to supplement 
the industrialization drive with equally detennined efforts in other fields, 
Undoubtedly, the industrialization drive, which meets very little resist¬ 
ance from vested interests, has often served .is an excuse for not pushing 
harder for reforms in other fields. Wliat these countries need is a program 
that will induce changes simultaneously in a great number of the condi¬ 
tions that hold down their growth; fundamentally, the ta.sk of the plan¬ 
ners i,s to coordinate all of these changes in such a way as to spur develop¬ 
ment, It is easy to lose sight of this when goals and targets are assigned 
'priorities,"* 

‘ Appciiulix 2, Section 19, 




Chapter 25 


THE CASE FOR CRAFTS AND 
"SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRY" 


At the beginning of the last chapter, we observed that the ideology of 
industrialization does not dominate all South Asian thinking about policy 
priorities in development efforts - at either the intellectual or the more 
popular level. A rival ideology, drawing its inspiration largely from tradi¬ 
tional practices and attitudes, is also strong, We must now attempt to as¬ 
sess the economic implications of this alternative doctrine and to analyze its 
significance for development and planning for development. However re¬ 
mote from the realities of the modern world some aspects of traditionalist 
ideology may appear to be, it contains, as we shall see, elements of ration¬ 
ality; in any case, it is influential. In this sense, ideologies are themselves 
facts of profound importance. 

1 The Traditionalist Ideologies 

Crafts and small-scale enterprises have deep and well-established roots 
in South Asia’s indigenous economic environment.^ But the ideologies that 
have come to sureound diem in the recent past have been molded by reac¬ 
tions to the colonial era-reactions that have helped to shape the industri- 

^ Chapter 23, Section 1, 
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alization ideology as well. Beyond this common element in their back¬ 
ground, however, these two ideologies diverge sharply. From a modernist’s 
point of view, the major weakness of colonial economic policy was its fail¬ 
ure to promote an industrial revolution, for lack of which the indigenom 
economic pattern remained static, backward, and largely untouched by 
stimuli for advancement. Traditionalists level quite the opposite charge 
against colonial rule. In tlieir view, colonial economic policy - by promot¬ 
ing the sale of cheap machine-made manufactures - upset the indigenous 
pattern altogether too much. 

As we shall find when attempting to unravel it, traditionalist ideology 
does not lend itself to succinct summation. Nor does it in fact possess the 
logical consistency and coherence usually claimed for it by its proponents; 
instead, it embraces quite diverse and sometimes incompatible goals. Tra¬ 
ditionalists of all shades, however, share several convictions. They believe 
that village crafts should be encouraged, that measures should be taken to 
promote self-sufficiency at botli the village and the national level, and that 
modern industrial products - particularly imported consumer goods- 
should be viewed with suspicion. 

This type of traditionalist ideology has been most highly articulated in 
India, the countiy where the demand for industrialization has also been 
most fully and forcefully expressed. The strength of the traditionalist 
ideology is partly explained by the influence of Gandhi and the enthu.si- 
asm he enlisted for village revival during the struggle for liberation. But 
part of the explanation must also be sought in the peculiarities of India’s 
economic circumstances that helped to produce a sympathetic audience 
for Gandhis message. India’s craftsmen suffered a harsher fate during 
the colonial era than did their counterparts elsewhere in South Asia, and 
the losses sustained by the village economy were offset to a much lesser 
extent by compensating expansion elsewhere in the economy. India en¬ 
joyed no significant gains in agricultural productivity comparable to tliose 
that occurred in Ceylon and Malaya with the formation of plantations or 
in Burma and Thailand with the expansion of rice production for export. 
The decline of village crafts thus intensified rural poverty. In addition, in¬ 
equalities in the villages increased because many artisans were forced to 
become landless agricultural wage laborers.^ Landowners thus got 
cheaper labor, while incomes of laborers and redundant craftsmen moved 
downward,^ But craftsmen were more distressed in India than elsewhere 
in South Asia for anotlier reason. The rigid caste structure was woefully 

^ Cliapter 23, Sections 1 and 2. 

The continuing decline of village crafts and the concern it occasions the govern¬ 
ment are reflected in the Mowing words from India’s First Five Year Plan: "Products 
of larte-scale Industries have increasingly limited the market for several classes of arti¬ 
sans. Their occupations now give them only partial employment, so iiat they tend to 
i w V ®S™ultural workers.” (India, Government of, Planning Commission, 
The First Five Year Plan, New DeUii, 1953, p, 315.) ^ 
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lacking in the adaptability needed for a successful adjustment to change; 
indeed, it had a built-in bias against adaptation. 

These factors have made the fate of village crafts a far more important 
i ideological and political issue in India than in other South Asian countries, 

j And they account for much of tlie impact of Gandhian teachings about 

the urgency of reviving the traditional crafts. Gandhi realized that their 
decline had helped to impoverish the villages (indeed, he overstated the 
j point) and concluded that the remedy lay in the resurrection of a rather 

j romanticized bygone era. In a revealing passage he said: "Our villages are 

i on the verge of destruction owing to the disappearance of village industries. 

I They can be revivified only by a revival of village industries.”^ 

! That the “village revival” issue could be, and was, successfully used as a 

I propaganda weapon in the liberation movement was important in shaping 

j the content of this ideology. It could draw powerful and otherwise diverse 

interefits into a common cause; rural people, traditionalists everywhere, and 
; urban upper-class modernists who sought independence could all carry its 

i banner. As part of the nationalist struggle, Indians were urged to reject not 

j only Western products but also Western styles. Garments made from khadi 

t (traditional homespun cloth) became almost a uniform for nationalists. 

I Tims at one stroke demand for the output of ancient crafts could be but- 

; tressed and boycotts on European products made more effective.^ In this 

j manner, swadeshi (the Hindi term for preference for the products of one’s 

I own country) was elevated to a moral principle.** Going beyond rejection 

j of European products and modes of economic behavior, it had positive im- 

j plications for a future pattern of Indian economic life. Ironically, swadeshi 

j later lent ideological support to national economic planning.^ Like plan- 

; ‘Mohandas K, Gandhi, Rebuilding Our Villages, Navajivan Publishing House, 

I Ahmedabnd, 1952, p. 4, quoting from Horijon, March 25,1939, Italics added. 

“The following is an apt characterization of the khfldi program: 

! "Of all tlie non-violent weapons forged by Gandhi, khadi was the nearest moral 

i ■ equivalent of the infantryman’s rifle. It was conducive to national solidarity. It pro- 

j vided the lowliest with a weapon of defence, which on a mass scale was formidable. 

I Also like the infantryman’s rifle it was a powerful and meaningful .symbol. 

I “At the time of its inception, the constructive program on khadi was indeed a stroke 

i of genius, making an important contribution to several important needs within the in- 

; dependence movement. Nationallij it provided a rallying symbol which the humblest 

I villager could easily understand, Politically it was a powerful weapon providing a 

{ means whereby a sense of united action could be expressed in concrete form. Economi- 

I cally it was a means whereby the formidable problem of rural under-development 

I could be turned to productive use. The khadi program thus had a threefold purpose 

) wliich was immediately understandable and recognizable within the framework of 

i Indian tradition, and it was both constructive and purposeful.” (Philip Zealey, “Com¬ 

ments on Khadi,” Gandhi Marg, Vol, 2, No, 4, October, 1958, pp. 295-300,) 

; “ Gandhi himself defined swadeshi as “the spirit in us which restricts us to die use 

i and service of our immediate surroundings to die exclusion of the more remote.” 

(T. K. N. Unnithan, Gandhi and Free India, A Socio-Economic Study, J. B, Welters, 
f Groningen, Netherlands, 1956, p. 54.) 

t ‘ Chapter 15, Section 4. 
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ning in post-independence days, it implied an autarkic approach to eco¬ 
nomic policy and a refusal to accept prevailing economic conditions 
passively. With the aid of such emotional preparation, independent Indians 
efforts in planning have encountered little opposition of u Inissez-faire 
liberalist variety. 

What were the essential elements of this traditionalist ideology? In the 
first place, it asserted the paramount importance of defending and protect¬ 
ing die village crafts against further encroachment from modern industry, 
whether foreign or domestic, so that they might grow and develop. This in 
turn implied that individual villages should strive to attain greater, though 
not necessarily complete, self-sufficiency, as should the economy as a whole. 

A number of supplementaiy ideas - some confused and vaguely articu¬ 
lated-reinforced ffiese central tenets. Important among them was the 
glorification of frugality. A similar emotional flavor can be found in every 
type of Rousseauan pastoral romanticism. In Gandhi’s own thinking asceti¬ 
cism was a moral and political imperative. As we have seen, he encouraged 
the wealthy to renounce their comforts, to adopt the .simple life, and to 
administer their resources in such a way as to advance the welfare of the 
masses.^ While praising wantlessness^ and frugality,^ he cried out against 
mass poverty and the wretched condition of the masses.* Nehru and other 
intellectuals were occasionally critical of Gandhi on this point because tliey 
felt that the level of living he deemed tolerable, and even desirable, was too 
low. The core of Gandhi’s position was that if the status of village crafts 
were raised, the circumstances of all villagers would be improved. How¬ 
ever, self-sufficiency at the village level cannot produce impressively high 
standards of living, as judged from tlie standpoint of an outsider; and it can 
only be sustained when buttressed by a discipHne of fragality and want- 
lessness that other Indian leaders consider too rigorous. In this respect, the 
vision of modem planning ideology in India has moved a long way from 

* Chapter 16, Section 5, 

“ “Civilisation, in the real sense of the term, consists not in multiplication, but in de¬ 
liberate and voluntary re.striction of wants,” (M. K, Gandhi, From Yeravda Uandk, 
Navajivan Press^ Ahmedabad, 2nd ed,, 1935, p. 36.) 

* “Wherever he found an opportunity, he exhorted his countrymen to avoid waste, 
luxury or any other superlluiiy. The wearing of jewellery or ornaments, either by the 
princes or by the women of India, elicited his criticism, He saw no salvation for India 
unless The richly bedecked stripped themselves of their jewellery and held it in toast 
for the starving millions,' He asked every Indian, desirous of contributing his part to 
improve Indian society, to lead a simple life, to wear simple clothes like khndi, to live 
in small houses and to eat simple vegetarian food,” (Unnithan, Gandhi and Free India, 
p.59,) 

* Chapter 16, Section 5, , 

“No one has ever suggested that grinding poverty Ccan lead to anything eke than 
moral degradation.” (Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, 4th ed., Madras, p, 
350.) 
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original Gandhism and only a few ask any longer for self-imposed frugality 
on the part of the upper strata. But when tlie planners have to ask the 
masses to postpone improving their consumption levels, they can to some 
extent count on the Gandhian ideals of fragality inducing a cooperative 
attitude. 

Another important sffand of tliought woven into the haditionalist ideol¬ 
ogy is tlie concept of the moral superiority of self-employment and inde¬ 
pendent work to wage employment. This idea is not entoely absent in 
Western countries even today; it comes to the fore there especially when 
tlie problems of farmers and small retailers enter into the political discus¬ 
sion. In Soutli Asia, and most particularly in India, the view that self- 
employment has special virtues is reinforced by the rigidity of a social 
structure within which a wage laborer is treated with contempt. The crafts¬ 
man in a family enterprise, though his income may be lower than that of a 
wage earner, can still enjoy a higher social standing. When it came to 
making a case for independent effort Gandhi simply built upon a generally 
accepted social doctrine.^ To that doctrine he added the modem “Mancist” 
idea that wage employment implies “exploitation” - a notion that had 
considerable factual basis in Gandhi’s time^ and is not unrealistic even now. 
Another modern element that Gandhi inserted into the self-employment 
ideology was the idea that there should be cooperation in marketing and in 
the acquisition of raw materials,^ 

Gandhi’s enthusiasm for independent and self-directed work was linked 
with his animosity toward machines. He was hostile toward mechanization 
and, by implication, antagonistic toward modem industry and technology. 
In his view, India needed not to industrialize but to revive village crafts. 
This contention was indeed the central theme of his whole approach to 
village uplift. Among tliese village crafts the strategic one, in his opinion, 
was spinning, for the following reasons; 

The charkha [the toaditional spinning wheel] supplemented the agriculture of 
tlie villagers and gave it dignity. It was the friend and solace of the widow. It 
kept the villagers from idleness. For the charkha included all the anterior and 
posterior industries - ginning, carding, waiping, sizing, dyeing and weaving. 
These in their turn kept the village carpenter and the blacksmith busy. The 
charkha enabled the seven hundred thousand villages to become self-contained, 

^ Wage employment he was prepared to tolerate “only in those villages where people 
are in peipetual want because they do not get enough from agriculture and because 
tliey have leisure,” (Gandhi, Rebuilding Our Villages, p, 29, quoting himself in Young 
India, May 2,1929.) 

Chapters 22 and 23. 

“ “Though articles may be manufactured by villagers in their cottages, they can be 
pooled together and profits divided. The villagers may work under supeivision and ac¬ 
cording to plan, Tlie raw material may he supplied from common stock. (RebuUmng 
Out VillageSj p. 34, quoting from Harijutif November 16,1934. Cf, Chapter 18, Sec- 
tion4.) 
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With the exit of the charkha went the other village industries, such as the oil 
press, ., Hence, if the villagers are to come into their own, the most natural 
thing that suggests itself is the revival of the charkha and all it means. ^ 

Modem industriahzation was regarded as a natural enemy of village craft.s. 
As Gandhi put it; “Industrialization on a mass scale will necessarily lead 
to passive or active exploitation of the villagers as the problems of competi¬ 
tion and marketing come in,”* However, Gandhi did not only oppose the 
use of machineiy in modem industry, In a vague and general way he also 
opposed the introduction of higher technologies into village manufacturing 
enterprises. He argued that it was India’s duty “to encourage the existing 
industries and to revive where it is possible and desirable, tlie dying or dead 
industries of villages according to the village methods, i,e, the villagers 
working in their own cottages as they have done from times immemorial,”® 
Much of his opposition to mechanization generally must be attributed to 
his concern about the prospects for a fuller utilization of the village labor 
force. He was less opposed when it could be demonstrated that mechanized 
techniques would not reduce job opportunities: 

Mechanization is good when hands are too few for the work intended to be ac¬ 
complished, It is an evil where there are more hands than required for the work 
as is the case in India, The problem with us is not to find leisure for teeming 
millions inhabiting our country. The problem is how to utilise their idle-hours 
which ai’e equal to the working days of six months in the year. Dead machinery 
must not be pitted against the millions of living machines represented by the 
villagers scattered in the seven hundred thousand villages of India. Machinery 
to be well-used has to help and ease human effort,^ 

Yet another important facet of Gandhian ideology must be stressed if the 
main thrust of his thought is to be understood in proper perspective. 
Gandhis economic thought is marked by a pronounced mral bias; he con¬ 
sidered urbanization an evil — the antithesis of the ideal life of rural sim¬ 
plicity—and cities as the agents of exploitation, sapping the lifeblood of 
villages. When Gandhi spoke of the urgency of revitalizing ancient crafts, 
he had cottage enterprises in villages primarily in mind. Urban-based crafts, 
particularly tlwse catering to luxury tastes and export markets, had no place 
in his affections; still less was he concerned with the urban "small-scale 
industries that in the independence era have increasingly sought to iden¬ 
tify themselves witli village crafts so they could claim protection and aid, 
Nor in his concern for the plight of the oppressed did Gandhi devote much 
attention to the millions earning a pittance, though outside the villages, in 
such overcrowded fields as trade and personal services; he felt that these 
persons should have remained in their native villages. 

^ Ibid., p, 30, quoting from Harijan, April 13,1940, 

’ Ibid., p. 37, quoting from Harijan, August 29,1936, 

’Ibid., p. 33, quoting from Harijan, November 16,1934. Italic-s added. 

* Ibii.,-p. 32, quoting from Harijan, November 16,1934, 
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Gandhi was anti-capitalistic in his suspicion of the machine age and 
“socialistic” in his support of an uncomplicated brotherhood in economic 
affairs and greater equality. In India, the ease with which a “socialist pat¬ 
tern of society” has become generally accepted as a goal for policy, and the 
great confusion that has arisen about the meaning of that goal,^ are both 
legacies from Gandhi, 

We have concentrated on India in this discussion of traditionalist ideol¬ 
ogy because it is there that the traditionalist position has been most force¬ 
fully stated. In other Soutli Asian countries some of the same themes recur, 
but the supporting framework is not comparable. Even in Pakistan, the 
country whose economic experience most closely parallels India’s, the 
ideology opposing the modernization view of industrialization is markedly 
weaker, Gandhi was not the beloved leader of the Moslem fight for libera¬ 
tion, which was primarily a fight against the Hindus.® Partly for this reason, 
the Muslim League leadership has always been more Western-oriented in 
its economic views. 

In the countries of Southeast Asia as well, the force of the traditionalist 
ideology has typically been weaker than in India, This difference in empha¬ 
sis is partly explained by the fact that most traditional crafts were less well 
developed when Eiaopean intervention occm'red. Since the majority of 
Southeast Asian craftsmen still engaged in agricultural pursuits, diey were 
not so threatened by competition from machine-made manufactures. It 
must also be recalled that, with generally more favorable man/land ratios, 
these countries found it a less difficult ta.sk to provide productive work for 
villagers. Nevertheless, an ideology favoring the strengthening and but¬ 
tressing of the traditional crafts did emerge in Southeast Asia during the 
struggle for independence. As in India, the return to traditional dress played 
a part in the tactics of the nationalist movements. Moreover, the revitaliza¬ 
tion of traditional handicrafts - particularly in the production of clothing - 
was given impetus by the exigencies of the Japanese occupation during 
World War II,® Both the cutting off of imports and the demands of the 

* Chapter 17, Sections 1,2, and 7, 

° Chapter 6, Sections 1 and 2; Chapter 8, Section 1 et fassim. 

“ The following account ha.s been offered, for example, of tlie weaving crafts in a 
Burme,se village: 

“Weaving as.sumecl the position of a major cottage industry in die village only from 
the day.s of the Japanese occupation, although it was by no means a new occupation in 
the village at that time. In the olden day.s weaving was done because the economy of 
the village was of a self-sufficient nature. Then, in about 1937, it gained stimuli from 
the growth of Nationalism which made the domestic textiles popular. At the same time 
the decline in the paddy prices necessitated the farmers to look for subsidiary income. 
Therefore even before the war there were already a number of households who owned 
as many as five looms weaving for the market, Some of them even quitted agriculture 
and became full-time weavers. 

“Then during the War, Okpo became the centre for the distribution of cottonyarns 
by the Japanese Army, to about 30 villages in the neighbourhood. They were asked to 
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Japanese occupation forces stimulated the output of certain indigenous 
manufacturing enterprises, 

2 Traditionalist Ideology inthe Period of Independence 

Once independence had been won, it was inevitable tliat the traditional¬ 
ist ideology - which had played such an important role in the independence 
struggle itself-should affect the subsequent planning by tlie new govern¬ 
ments. Not surprisingly, its influence was most mai'ked in India. Many of 
India’s intellectual leaders consider themselves to be the heirs of Gandhi, 
and almost all recognize their- intellectual indebtedness to him. His doc¬ 
trines also continue to hold sway over the thinking of many in the lower 
strata of the articulate population, 

Desprte the legacy from the past-which still exercises an important 
influence on contemporary policy decisions in India and the other Soutli 
Asian countries-it must be recognized that tire situation that confronted 
national governments was, in important respects, fundamentally different 
frorn that whrch faced the nationalist leadership in the years before inde¬ 
pendence. In Gandhi’s time, traditionalist ideology could be relatively 
simple and straightfonvard, as one of its major fiinctions was to mobilize 
opmton against the colonial government and against foreign imports. The 
dMtmal line could be vague, moralistic, and abstract. Those who advanced 
It had little or no responsibility for propounding and executing practical 
^ cies, n this respect, independence imposed some sobering restraints. 
The discussion had to be much more closely related to specific practical 
issues and adapted to the requirements of national planning. AWrough 
plaming has become operational only in India and Pakistan, all of the 

a A*'”' P^^^ aU hope to 

mend their efforts in the future.^ Governments committed to modermiza- 
ton have made some compromises in the planning objectives they have 
tan m «tder to accommodate tradiaonalist views on policy Lard 
ta, M It B frequent y overlooked that protection and advanLent of 

Gandhian «tane in the next section, the 

tofcn position conld be given an intelhgibleratWe even Inamota 

same lime, tile position of tradiBonalists has been altered most 

decline in die industry.^ (Burma Univprq^-l ° prevented the 

Statistics and Commerce Okpo- Village Departments of Economics, 

2 g_j u/epo. vt/tege Study Senes No, 1, Rangoon, March, 1957, p. 

‘Chapter 15. 
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markedly in India. No longer Coan the difficulties of village enterprises he 
blamed on the uncontrolled importation of machine-made products. Almost 
all imports likely to threaten the crafts are now subject to import restric¬ 
tions. Anti-colonial resentments retain a place in the folklore of the articu¬ 
late strata, but they are no longer relevant to policy foimulation. The 
practical problem now concerns the relationship between village enterprises 
and manufacturing industry of a modern type at home. 

In these circumstances, the earlier adherents of the haditionalist position 
have divided into two schools. Unreconstructed Gandhists have flatly op¬ 
posed die building up of modern forms of industry on tlie gi'ounds that it 
produces "gigantism” and depersonalizes the worker^ while claiming re¬ 
sources that might othei-wise be used to promote village self-sufficiency. 
'The other school is now prepared to accept modernization as long as the 
mechanized industrial sector is debarred from the domain of village enter¬ 
prises. This position implies, in the first instance, that new industrial starts 
be directed into non-competing spheres of production and, further, that 
competition from existing large-scale industrial enterprises be held firmly 
in check, 

One feature of Gandhi’s ideology, his glorification of self-employment— 
so far as the masses of people in the villages were concerned —is still 
espoused by almost everybody in independent India, In the words of the 
important Karve Report (named after the chairman of the committee that 
prepared it): “The principle of self-employment is at least as important to 
a successful democracy as that of self-government.’’^ The fact that this 
attitude reflects deeply ingrained social prejudices is commented on in 
other chapters in this part of the book, and particularly in Chapter 22. At 
least in regard to rural India, these prejudices are shared by urban people 
in the higher social sti-ata and the principle of self-employment is often 
alleged to offer a "uniquely Asian” solution to the problem of development. 
In the post-war period, exponents of self-employment have been more 
emphatic about the need to build up cooperatives to give independent 
village enterprises some leverage in their dealings with buyers and sellers. 
Although Gandhi was not unsympathetic toward cooperative metlrods, he 
was more disposed to stress the virtues of self-reliant, family-based hand¬ 
work within a self-sufficient village community, and the same was true of 
others in the mainstream of pre-independence traditionalism, A resolution 

‘ ‘‘The atmosphere in which work is carried on should be congenial, Large number 
[sici of workers cannot improve their inborn qualities in mills and factories. They are 
best developed in the homely and easy atmosphere of the cottage industries.” (Krishna 
Sriva-stava, Indian Cottage Industries, The Upper Indian Publishing House, Lucknow, 
1952, p, 6.) Cf. C, K. Narayanswami, “Why Village Industries?,” A.IC.C. Economic 
Reoiew, September 7,1960, p. 24, 

® India, Government of, Report of the Village and Small Scale Industries Committee, 
New Delhi, 1955, p. 22. 
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passed by an Indian panel of economists in connection with the preparation 
of the Second Five Year Plan gives fonnal expression to this surviving 
strain of the traditional ideolog}n 

We assume as basic the social philosophy appropriate to Indian federal democ¬ 
racy progressing towards a socialistic pattern of society. In terms of economic 
organization and activity we inteipret this as demanding the following salient 
characteristics. A society composed chiefly of smalt decentralised units of eco¬ 
nomic activit)' in which the increase in scale required in any activity is brought 
about chiefly through mutual co-operation, horizontal and veitical, and in which 
centralisation and very large-scale operations are resorted to only to the extent 
necessary to derive appropriate advantage from modem technology,^ 


The coalescence of modernist and traditionalist attitudes is reflected in the 
report of the Evaluation Committee of the Khadi and Village Industr{e.s 
Commission: “If employment is to fulfill tire purpose for which it is souglit, 
namely to provide opportunities for the full development of the personality 
of the worker, it must be as far as possible self-employment. The worlcer 
should be his mvn master either as an independent artisan (family) or as a 


member of a self-governing cooperative.”^ 

Gandhis hostility to modem mechanized industry and to urbanization 
does not infect the articulate classes who live in independent India with 
its five-year plans and its hope of industrializing on a large scale - except, 
as we noted, for a few stalwarts. Gandhi’s less emphasized reluctance to .see 
machines and modem techniques introduced in the crafts also finds no echo 
today. Indeed, one purpose of the cooperatives is now seen to be to instruct 
wllage artisans in the use of more efiicient methods of production and help 
thein acquire modest types of power-driven machines. One group of enthu¬ 
siasts for village ^-owtli has also pushed the Gandhian ideal of village self- 
suffleienqy into the background by urging policies that would make it 
possible for wllage artisans to enter a wider market. 

^ traditional ideology has been intro¬ 

duced by the post-independence proposals that modem industry be intro¬ 
duced mto rural areas in the form of “small-scale enterprises,” Before the 
\var traditionahsts had one objective that was reasonably clear-cut: the re- 

n f in rural areas, for the production of 

todibond lines of output by traditional techniques to meet local need.v. 

My, vhose concern for economic improvement in the villages is no hss 

tiers ^here hired 

modem tppb^”^ i lines of output are nroduced hy 

It^l G areas. This 

P P pu e this. Decentralization of industiy, they argue, will 

l^Tnrlio r -ni . _ O 
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give a rural orientation to the pattern of manufacturing and ward off the 
evils of urbanization ; it will pennit people to enjoy the advantages of 
independent work as job opportunities in the villages increase and will 
promote a more egalitarian distribution of income, both among social 
groups and among geographical districts. 

A special source of confusion is the uncertain meaning attached to the 
term “small-scale enterprises.” It no longer refers exclusively, or even pri¬ 
marily, to family-based entrepreneurial units producing traditional types 
of output by traditional techniques, but has come to apply to a very wide 
range of industrial enterprises, including those utilizing mechanized tech¬ 
niques to manufacture modern products for a national and occasionally an 
international market. Moreover, the qualification “small scale” is so loosely 
interpreted that only big industry is excluded.^ Small-scale enterprises in 
this sense have little or nothing in common with traditional craft enter¬ 
prises. The two differ in size, in their employment of wage labor, in the 
nature of their output and the methods by which it is produced, and usu¬ 
ally also in their physical location, for, as we shall see, most modem in¬ 
dustrial establishments are not rural. 

Ambiguity, though a barrier to clear thinking, does have certain advan¬ 
tages when it comes to mobilizing support behind a general approach to 
policy. In most of the countries in South Asia a call to promote “small-scale 
enterprises” has enlisted in apparent common cause a heterogeneous assort¬ 
ment of articulate people. Advocates of the revival of ancient handicrafts 
who oppose urbanization, romanticists who are against a pattern of manu¬ 
facturing that employs wage labor and is market-oriented, proponents of 
decentralization of industrial enterprises producing modem products, and 
small urban industrialists seeking political protection against larger and 
economically stronger rivals - all can now be found in the same camp. The 
cuirent brand of traditionalist ideology thus embraces a varied-and at 
times internally inconsistent - collection of doctrines. The confusion is most 
conspicuous in India, though a similar ideological mix-up is evident else¬ 
where in the region. 

3 The Rationale of Aiding Village Crafts 

In this section and the next we shall sketch the rational reasons that can 
be invoked in support of a policy of protecting and promoting village crafts 
and small-scale industry. Since these two types of manufacturing are very 
different,® they must be treated as separate entities for the purpose of this 
analysis. We shall first discuss the case for protecting village crafts or cot- 

^ Section 4. 

““In any assessment of the potential contribution of small industry to an indus¬ 
trializing economy, a clear distinction should be made between the tradUiOMl types of 
household or cottage industries and the modern types of workshops and decentralized 
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tage industry. As we pointed out in Chapter 11 (Section 9), this sector 
contains by far the larger part of all the workers in manufacturing even in 
India, which has more modern industry than any other South Asian country- 
It will be recalled that one of the main conclusions to emerge from our 
analysis of the industrialization issue in the preceding chapter was that the 
long-term development of the South Asian economies requires tliat a much 
greater proportion of the labor force be absorbed by modern industry. 
Although this means that the enlargement of a modern industrial sector 
deserves a high priority, it will be a long time before progress here can nu.se 
the demand for labor dramatically, Since backwash effects are a distinct 
possibility and spread effects are likely to be weak, industrialization may 
even for a time reduce the demand for labor in manufacturing as a whole. 
Meanwhile the labor force is going to grow at an increasingly rapid rate. 
Under these conditions the economy will remain stagnant - apart from the 
enclaves of modern industry - unless steps are taken to increase lalior 
utilization and productivity both in agriculture and in that very large por¬ 
tion of manufacturing which consists of cottage enterprises in the villagc.s. 
The fate of the village crafts is naturally dependent on the success of agri¬ 
cultural policy, since tlie demand for the products of village artisans de¬ 
pends in large part on the level of incomes in agriculture, But even assuming 
that agricultural poHcy is much more successful than it has been to date in 
any South Asian country, a necessary element of economic policy must he 
to potent and, if possible, to advance the levels of production, income, and 
hvmg of the village artisans. 

_ Although exaggerated ideas about the employment-creating effects of 
mdustnahzation were, and still are, widely held both in the region and in 
estem (an Communist) countries, and although the population increase 
until recently was underestimated, it was commonly recognized that there 
was a tremendous amount of underutilized labor in the rural communities, 
andthisfactlentarational basis to measures to protect and improve cottage 
industry. By mcluding such measures in the development plans they drew 
up, *e ®oderaisfe could go a long way toward satisfying the basic aspira- 
htl. In one seme, llie planners were fortunafe m 

h ™g a Paditonalst ideology available which they could harness for 

.fli! , P'““ "d be able to bedn 

SSd? ?'? bterfereico 

othenvii. w ^ notion than tliey 

the traditionalists into the over-all frameworlt d planning, 
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There are, as we have seen,^ independent reasons why the industiializa- 
tion drive .should be focussed initially on production for export and import 
substitution. As industrial expansion in these fields does not have backwash 
effects on the type of manufacturing the traditionalists want to protect, 
there is a fundamental compatibility between the goals of industrialization 
and of protection of cottage industiy. Tlie development of industiies in 
dii'ect competition with existing cottage industries would take work and 
bread away from millions with no immediate alternative source of employ¬ 
ment or income; this would not be rational from a planning point of view. 

The goal of protecting and advancing cottage industry can be attained 
by two types of policies. One consists of various measures to protect village 
crafts from competition from modem industiy. Channelling industrializa¬ 
tion efforts in such a way that there will be little or no backwash effects on 
the workers in rural cottage industry is one important example. In addition, 
it is possible to institute various measures limiting the production of com¬ 
peting industries or raising their costs, and these can be combined with 
direct subsidies to cottage industry in one form or another. The other type 
of policies seeks to increase the productivity, and thus the competitive 
strength, of village craftsmen by offering them services, by providing them 
with improved tools and simple machines, and by organizing them into 
cooperatives or taking other steps to improve their marketing; such meas¬ 
ures regularly imply elements of subsidy. 

It is tempting to look upon these policies as temporary measures, needed 
only until the time when industrialization will pay dividends in the form 
of a large-scale increase in the demand for labor.^ Such an approach would 
seem to have a parallel in the protective policies many Western countries 
have adopted toward farmers and small retailers. Incidentally, as in South 
Asia, supporters of these policies often trade on nostalgic thoughts about 
the virtues of self-reliance and independent work. But the policies them¬ 
selves can be defended on the ground that they ease the adjustment of 

‘ Chapter 24, Section 3; Chapter 13, Section 17 et passim, 

‘ Nehru held this view already before independence; "In spite of all tliese present- 
advantages of the khadi movement in India it .seems to me after all a tonsitional 
affair, It may continue even later on as an auxiliary movement easing the change-ovy 
to a higher economy. But the main drive in future will have to be a complete overhaul¬ 
ing of the agrarian system and the growth of industry,” (Jawaharlal Nehru, An Aufo- 
biogmph;/, The Bodley Head, London, 1953, p, 524.) _ 

This is probably how tire planners still thinlc. Thus Professor Mahalanobls states: In 
view of the meagreness of capital resources there is no po,ssibility in the short run, for 
creating much employment through the factory industries,,,, Now consider the house¬ 
hold or cottage industi'ie.s, They require very little capital. About six or seven hundred 
rupees woulaget an artisan family started, With any given investment employraerit pos¬ 
sibilities would be ten or fifteen or even twenty times greater in comparison with cor¬ 
responding factory industries," (P. C. Mahalanobis, “Approach to Planning in India, 
based on a talk broadcast from All India Radio on September 11,1955, p. 4, Ita.lics 
added.) Cf. “Modernization of Small Industries in Asia,” Economic Bulletin for Asia 
and the Far East, Vol, XI, No. 1, pp. 24 and 25, 
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distressed and economically defenseless groups to a new situation. As for 
the workers in South Asian cottage industry, there is no prospect of any 
large-scale adjustment for decades to come, particularly as the labor force 
will increase rapidly until the end of the century.^ Under these circum¬ 
stances, it is, of course, especially important that aid to cottage industry 
be given to the greatest extent possible in the form of policies of the second 
type, that is, policies aimed at raising labor utilization and productivity. 

This, in turn, raises the question whether the market for the products of 
cottage industry can be substantially extended. The answer depends in the 
first place on the development of production and incomes in agriculture. 
This subject will be discussed in the next chapter; here it will suffice to .say 
that the prospects are not encouraging. There is, of course, the possibility 
that the output of rural artisans could be sold on a greater scale in urban 
markets outside the villages and even abroad. The likelihood of such a de¬ 
velopment depends primarily on the general level of urban activity and 
the quality and uniformity of craft products. 

When it is reco^ized that the success of policies of the second type 
depends on the ability of cottage industry to increase its output and sell it, 
the advantages of policies of the first type, particularly those aimed at the 
sheltering of markets, loom larger. The difficulty is, of course, that over 
time it will become increasingly difficult to defend even the village markets 
of cottage industry against products of modem industry that can be pro- 
uced more cheaply and altered to conform to changing consumer tastes. 
This difficulty is compounded by the fact ffiat increases in levels of income, 
particukly in apiculture, wliich could hold out the hope of wider markets 
or craft enteiprises, would tend to be accompanied by demand shifts fa- 
vonng the products offered by modem industry. 

That it is unrealistic to view the problems of the workers in cottage indu.?- 
try as tonsitional, and tliat even in the best of cases the difficulties experi¬ 
enced by this poup wiU tend to increase, does not make it any less urgent 
0 support this industry, for its demise would be a calamity for millions of 
fMihes, We shall discuss the limitations of this policy and the various insti- 
tonal and attitudmal inhibitions and obstacles involved in Sections 5 and 

ISlISfe 

4 ofSuppoHing‘'Small-ScaleIndustry” 

sev- 

a very inclusive Committee gave the term 

we understand k ^or^able definition for these industries which 

understand is at present bemg followed for certain purposes such as 

‘Cliapter27,SedonlS; Chapter 28, Section3. 
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grant of loans by the State is fairly wide in scope, it includes all industries 
which have a capital investment of less than Es. 5 lakhs [i,e,, Rs, 500,000] 
and employ less tlian 50 persons when using power and less than 100 per¬ 
sons when not using power.”^ From the context it is clear tliat cottage 
indusby was not included in this classification, In India, as elsewhere in 
South Asia, no definition of small-scale industry is consistently adhered to; 
often usage varies in the same publication. Somebmes “small-scale indus¬ 
try” includes cottage industry; occasionally the term is used as a synonym 
for cottage industry.^ Ordinarily, however, it is meant to include aU manu¬ 
facturing enterprises except the large ones, with the stress on those above 
the household level. It is difficult not to draw the inference that one ex¬ 
planation for this terminological looseness is a more or less conscious wish 
to extend the inherited ideological sympathy for cottage industry to sub¬ 
stantially bigger entrepreneurial units, though not the largest ones. 

In Section 2 we noted the fundamental differences between cottage 
enterprises and larger entrepreneurial units. In tlie following discussion we 
shall use the term "small-scale industiy” to include all indusbial enterprises 
that are bigger tlran the household enterprises and regularly employ hired 
workers; we shall exclude only those that are medium and large-scale and 
thus above about the size level suggested by the Karve Committee. The 
distinction corresponds broadly to diat usually made between "organized” 
and “underorganized,” or more loosely organized, industrial enterpiises, 
tihough the policy of promoting small-scale enterprises is directed in part on 
“organizing” them, usually in the form of cooperatives, 

Another ideological thread connecting small-scale industry to cottage 
industry is the notion that industry should be “decentralized” or, more 
specifically, tliat plants should be dispersed in the rural areas. The fact is, 
however, that in all the South Asian countries not only has small-scale in¬ 
dustry sought out the big cities but various government support schemes 
have been adjusted to this bend, often in the face of clear programmabc 
declarations in favor of dispersion and rural industrializabon,* In general 
only the cities can offer industrial enterprises easy access to markets, manu- 

4nclia, Government of, Planning Commission, Report of the Village and Small 
Scale Industries Committee, New Dellii, 1955, p. 61. The classical The First Five Year 
Plan: A Draft Outline (India, Government of, Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1951, 
p, 163) contained a similar definition, to which dre authors adhered, The same cannot 
be said about die plans that followed. 

“ p. 1153, footnote 4. 

“ This development has been severely criticized, particularly in India. “Most of the 
small indusbies are located in cities and towns wliioh give employment to urban 
areas and cater for the needs mainly of an urban market, The rural areas including 
towns with a population of one lac and under have been left untouched and uncared 
for. The result is that instead of estabhshing a ‘decentrahsed society’ we have not been 
able to prevent the rush to big towns and cities, thus denuding rural areas of their 
human resources and creating social problems of a complex nature in urban areas. 
(N, R. Malkani, “Whither Small Scale Industries,” AIG.G. Economic Review, August 
22,1960, p, 54.) 
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facturing facilities, and external economies. This consideration may not be 
of major significance in the case of big enterprises, since their very size 
offers some guarantee that their wants will be provided for wherever tliey 
settle, but it is vitally important as far as small industry is concerned.^ The 
desirability of dispersing industry among smaller towns and ruml districts 
therefore cannot be realistically advanced as a valid reason for supporting 
small-scale industry, since those contemplating modest industrial ventures 
will be drawn to urban areas and it would be foolhardy to attempt to alter 
this situation.^ 

Even if the prospect of achieving a more desirable regional dispersion 
of industry in the South Asian countries depends mainly on the location of 
new, big enterprises, this should not preclude policy efforts to prevent a 
clustering of smaller enterprises in the largest cities, Neither should it pre¬ 
clude efforts to locate some smaller industrial enterprises in smaller towns 
or even villages in special cases where power and transportation facilities 
can be made available and supply and demand markets exist or can be 
created. Altliough these two policy goals have frequently been stressed and 
overstressed, no South Asian country has made noticeable progress in at¬ 
taining them, And neither the desirability of achieving a better balanced 
location of industry in a broader sense nor the desirability of placing specific 
industrial enterprises in rural areas can be advanced as a valid reason for 
supporting small-scale enterprises in general. 

It has also been argued in all the South Asian countries since the very 
beginning that small-scale enterprises deserve support because they need 
a lesser capital investment than big industry. This basic doctrine has been 
challenged in an important study of the Indian situation by P. N, Dhar and 
H. F, Lydall,^ which shows that when the smaller plants are modem and 

... [small enterprises] do not normally seek smaller towns for location. The ad¬ 
vantage of raw material supplies, skilled labour, credit and larger markets in big towns 
are too palpable to be disregarded. In fact, the relative attraction of .small towns is 
most likely to increase if large industries develop in the neighbourhood, thereby causing 
(^er facmties to be organized and stimulating the market. It would appear, therefore, 
that for the end in view, the establishment of certain large-scale enterprises in smaller 
towns would be more fruitful, especially since it would also encourage small enter¬ 
prises to develop in toe neighbourhood,” (United Nations, Economic Sumii of Asia 
and toe Far East I9fi5, Bangkok, 1966, p. 43.) 

The idea that toe promotion of small-scale enterprises can serve the purpose of 
decentoakmg industry is reiterated in a ratlier recent U, N, study (“Modernization of 
T for and the Far East, Vol, XI, No. 1, 

June, 1960.^p. 25). The authors claim that small local establishments can take ad- ■ 
vantage of proximity of market and materials”; they can help “countries to tap some 
iMources which would otoerwise remain idle”; by teaching laborers “the utilization 
ot todigenous raw materials in rural and remote areas,... toe growth of decentralized 
modem small mdustries can play an important role in the developing backward areas 

development.” Concerning the posi- 
bon taken m India s Thud Five Year Plan, see the next section. 

Houle Bombay 1961 Economic Deoebpment, Asia Publishing 
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mechanized - which is the policy intention of all support to small-scale 
industry - there is a tendency in some industries for the capital/output ra¬ 
tio to be lower in large units, As Dhar and Lydall point out, the statistical 
material they build on is fragile; certain studies in other countries have 
yielded somewhat different results,’- Also, from a planning point of view, 
“capital” may not mean the same thing in industrial enterprises of differ¬ 
ent size. For instance, a larger portion of the machinery and equipment 
needed by smaller enterprises may be of a type that can be produced at 
home and thus acquired without raising the demand for foreign exchange. 
Similarly, a larger part of the capital employed in small-scale industry 
may be working capital, “waiting” only while stocks of materials and 
products are accumulated or until payment for the latter is made.® But 
even taking such reservations into account, the capital-saving argument 
does not seem to carry much weight as a general reason for supporting 
small-scale industry. 

There are other more compelling reasons for aiding small industiy, Quite 
aside from the problem of attaining a regional balance in their industrializa¬ 
tion, touched on above, the South Asian countries face the problem of 
achieving a balance between large and small production units, It would 
be very unfortunate to have an economy consisting of a few big enterprises 
and a vast multitude of farms and craft enterprises; under the level of big 
industry there should be a layer of smaller industrial enterprises. The 
larger and smaller enterprises could complement each other in two ways. 
First, the big units could subcontract to smaller units the production of 
parts and components and the provision of maintenance and servicing 
work,® Second and more regularly, of course, the smaller enterprises could 
look to the larger enterprises for much of the materials they process into 
finished goods. “To explore and realise all the economic and technical possi¬ 
bilities of such complementary relationships may well be the most impor¬ 
tant aspect of planning the co-ordinated development of large-scale and 
small-scale industries.”^ 

In the preceding chapter (Sections 7-9) we discussed the weak spread 
effects that emanate from large-scale enterprises in South Asia. The spread 
effects from smaller enterprises should be more important, to the extent that 

^ U, N., Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1965, p. 43. 

‘Ibid,, p. 28. The source makes reference to P. N. Dbar, Small Scale Industry in 
Delhi, Asia Publishing House, 1958, a study showing toat toe ratio of working capital 
to total capital was very high for a sample of small enterprises, 

“ There has been a great deal of interest in such a development, particularly in India, 
but little has been achieved along this line. And, as an International Labor Ctoganiza- 
tion study remarked, with reference to this type of vertical disintegrationj with tech¬ 
nological and organizational changes the complementap' relationships may easily 
change into one of competition.” ( Measures for Increasing Employment Opportuni¬ 
ties,” The Asian Poputotion Conference, 1963, New York, 1964, p. 151.) 

‘International Labor Office, Employment and Economic Growth, Geneva, 1964, p. 
149. 
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once a substantial number of small industrial enterprises have come into 
being it is probable that that number would tend to multiply. Certainly the 
experience of working with machines that require some attention should 
in many cases increase workers’ skills and technical aptitudes more than 
the experience of working with the more fully automatic machines found 
in the larger industrial establishments. No information exists about spread 
effects of this type. Neither do we how much about the process whereby 
smaller enterprises grow into larger ones and how often it happens. What ? 
we can say is that from many points of view it would be a healthy develop¬ 
ment if more large-scale enterprises emerged as a result of such a growth 
process rather than as a result of action by the state or already existing 
large-scale enterprises. 

The very fact that the level of competence among managers and tech¬ 
nicians, if not workers, is generally much lower in the smaller enterprises 1 

than in the larger ones should mean that, from a planning point of view, ? 

there is an opportunity to foster industiial growth by policy measures that 
would reduce that differential and make small-scale industry more com¬ 
petitive. / I 

As in the case of cottage industry, there are, in principle, two types of 
policies that can be used to support small-scale enterprises. One involves 
sheltering them from competition. In this connection it should first be noted 
that small-scale enterprises - like larger ones - are protected by import 
restrictions; these are particularly severe in Pakistan, India, Burma, and 
Indonesia and are becoming increasingly rigorous in Ceylon. Import re¬ 
strictions were necessitated, in the first place, by exchange difficulties, so 
the protection they provide was unplanned; it is often very thoroughgoing 
and profitable, particularly for consumption goods of a non-essential type, 
as compensating excise duties are rarely instituted.^ Small-scale enterprises ' 
are in a more favorable competitive position in the home market than 

f to O' 
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* Chapter 13, Section 17; Appendix 8, Part I. 
’Chapter 19, Section 7. 


.Tciauuus. umciais are supposed to take into account 

effect on existing or potential small-scale enterprises when passing on 
license applications of larger enterprises, but since big businesses I 
easier access to the licensing authorities, small firms may not benefit gre 
from this fact. On balance, the import restrictions and the general no 
me regarding the fields in which investment and production Hcenses 
0 be gven to larger enteiprises provide small-scale enterprises with c 
siderable market shelter, and this is undoubtedly one reason why sm 
scale enterpnses have proliferated in many fields in the post-war era. 
n ee , It has often been pointed out that small industrial enterprises 


suffering more competition from their fellows than from larger firms. In 
India, at least, the competitive struggle appears to be primarily among 
small-scale modem enterprises themselves.' Small-scale enterprises could 
be protected from this type of market warfare only by regulatory measures 
restricting entry to various lines of production. Such measures have never 
been proposed in any South Asian country, though market studies pro¬ 
moted by government service agencies and the cooperatives should help to 
guide enti-epreneurs into the more profitable fields of specialization. 

The other category of policies consists of various measures to improve 
the productivity and competitive strength of small-scale enterprises by 
securing them access to capital, raw materials and other productive neces¬ 
sities, tools and machines, and plants or workshops. Included, too, are 
measures that provide the technical assistance and training that are needed 
even if there is no lack of native managerial talent. Often these policy meas¬ 
ures are channelled through cooperatives, which the small-scale firms are 
encouraged to join. Although they usually imply some subsidy, their main 
purpose is to enable small enterprises to reduce tlieir production costs and 
raise the quantity and quality of theh product by adopting a more rational 
technology and organizational structure. By taking advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities offered, some small enterprises should be able to hold their own 
in competition with larger enterprises, and eventually grow into medium 
and large enterprises themselves. The advance of small-scale firms on a 
broad front presupposes a widening of markets, but - particularly if the 
field of export production is closed - this will occur only if there is a gen¬ 
eral rise in production and income in the country. 


5 The Special Case of Indian Planning for Crafts and 
Small-Scale Enterprises 

In the first of the Indian five-year plans the discussion of village manu¬ 
facturing and processing activities retained much of the flavor of vintage 
Gandhism. The planners spoke of rural crafts as “essential elements in the 
organic unity and culture” of the villages.^ They sought to promote rural 
uplift and fuller employment for the rural population and conceived of such 
improvements as occurring primarily within a pattern of village self- 

'A study of small-scale enterprises in Bombay concludes: “Since no industrial 
licenses are needed to set up small-scale units, tliere appears to be over-crowding in 
most lines of manufacture. ThLs fact needs to be taken note of by the Government, for, 
excessive competition not only represents waste of resources, but also has a demoralis¬ 
ing effect. Some form of ‘market intelligence' service to guide prospective small entre¬ 
preneurs into correct lines of manufacturing deserves to be seriously considered.” (M. 
C, Shetty, “Smallscale Industi’ies in Bombay,” The Economic Weekly, October 14, 
1961, p. 1596.) 

’ India, The First Fine Year Pkn, p. 315. 
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sufficiency,^ Policy departed from pre-war traditionalism in several impor¬ 
tant respects, however. The planners stressed the importance of improving 
techniques in village enterprises and recommended that research be under¬ 
taken for the purpose of “evolving machines worked by power which may 
be suitable for small-scale operations,In addition, emphasis was given to 
the development of cooperatives among village producers. As we pointed 
out, pre-war traditionalism had not been hostile to these forms of innova¬ 
tion but they did not figure importantly in the central doctrine. 

The planners realized that cottage industry needed shelter. “Common 
production programs” were to be organized to minimize the encroachments 
of large-scale establishments on the position of cottage producers. In a num¬ 
ber of industries competing with the crafts - notably in the manufacture of 
textiles and the mill processing of oils but also in lesser activities such as 
match production-expansion of output was to be checked by taxes or 
quotas, restrictions on imports of modern equipment, and other means, in 
order to preserve and enlarge the market for hand-made articles. In some 
cases, the drafters of the First Plan were even prepared to recommend that 
competing mechanized techniques be abandoned.* Direct subsidies of 
various types were also to be granted. 

India s Second Five Year Plan established as a major goal the rapid ex¬ 
pansion of heavy industry turning out producer goods.^ It was part of the 
grand strategy of the plan to restrict the growth of larger industries produc¬ 
ing consumer goods and to rely as far as possible on cottage industry to 
satisfy the needs of consumers. The main architect of the plan, P. G. Maha- 
lanobis, later expressed this thought: “In India a dual strategy was adopted 
from 1956 in the Second Plan to expand, on one side, the strategic heavy 
industries for steel, metals, machinery, electricals and chemicals etc, to 
build up the foundations of industrial progress, and at the same time also 
to expand the traditional cottage industries and small scale production.”® 

In the woids of the plan: ,.. village industries have the best chance of growing 
on the basis of local demand, that is, increase in mutual exchange.” (Ibid: p, 316.) 

^ Ibid.,320, b ' 'i' 

For example, in tlie paddy growing areas rice pounding was always a substantial 
form of employment, both whole-time and spare-time, e.specially for women. The recov- 
ery of rice from paddy by hand prooe.sses was also satisfactory, Tire introduction of rice 
niills of the huUer type greatly diminished tliis employment and was also wasteful in vari¬ 
ous ways. It appears to us that in the interest of rural employment and to ensure better 
nutrition, me Government should now fonnulate a programme for replacing the hiier 
Wes of rice mills by organized hand-pounding of rice.” (Ibid., p. 318.) The other 
adTOtages of hand-poimding are that it malces possible the recovery of more rice and 
yields rice with a higher nutritive value, (Report of the Villages and Small Scale 
Industries Committee, pp, 46-47.) 

‘ Chapter 24, Section 3. 

Planning in India: Statistical Tools,” Co-existence, May, 1984, p. 62, 
What the Report of the Village and Small Scale Industries CommiUee (p. 17) ^Ued 
the logiod building up of tlie modem structure” entailed ‘‘avoidance of use of capital 
resources in directions in which such investment is immediately unnecessary” by means 
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On this basis the various policies for aiding cottage industry, established 
by the First Five Year Plan, could be rationally integrated into the main 
industrialization program, and their continuation on a wider scale recom¬ 
mended. The financial allotments were increased and the emphasis shifted 
even more to the goals of building up cooperatives and improving tech¬ 
niques.^ 

The development of the primarily urban crafts was not forgotten. India’s 
Second Plan included sets of policy measures from the First Plan that had 
much in common with those proposed for village enterprises, except that 
the notion of creating sheltered markets was not a normal part of the pro¬ 
gram, Cooperatives were to be encouraged, technical training and exten¬ 
sion services provided, and special financing facilities established. But there 
was an important difference, and it implied an essential deviation from 
Gandhian thinking, which had not been notable for an interest in urban 
crafts in any case. By contrast with village enterprises, these artisan activi¬ 
ties were to be highly market-oriented. The First Plan had even enter¬ 
tained the idea that it might be possible to generate a substantial export 
trade in the specialty metal and artistic crafts. Tlie failure of these handi¬ 
crafts to exploit foreign markets in the past was attributed largely to the 
imperfection or absence of marketing channels and the unreliability of 
craftsmen in regard to qualitative specifications and delivery schedules. 
Organization was viewed as the remedy for these deficiencies, and the 
government was prepared to help supply it by providing extension serv¬ 
ices, nurturing cooperatives, and setting up marketing agencies. 

As early as the First Plan the promotion of small-scale industry acquired 
the status of a public policy objective and in later rounds of planning it was 
given more and more attention. The public funds devoted to aiding small- 
scale industry have increased at a rapid rate, not only absolutely but also 
in relation to the total expenditure on village and small-scale industry.* The 
specific measures used to promote small-scale industry include relatively 
few schemes for sheltering markets; instead, the stress is on technical as¬ 
sistance and extension work, the training of managers, financial assistance, 

of “the utilisation, to the greatest extent possible, of the existing structure and means of 
production of consumer goods for satisfying the increased demand for them during the 
second five year plan period.” 

'The Third Plan envisioned that it would be possible “to reduce progressively 
the role of subsidies, sales rebates and sheltered markets’ (India, Goyermnent of, 
Planning Commission, Third Pine lear Phn, New Delhi, 1961, p. 431); tliat hope was 
not expressed in the drafts of the Fourth Plan, 

“ The Fourth Plan Draft Outline allocates Rs. 165 million for small-scale indu^y 
out of Rs, 370 million earmarked for village and small-scale indust^ together, 
amounts actually spent in tlie First Plan were (in current value) Rs, 5 million Rs. 
31 million, respectively. (India,. Government of. Planning Commission, Second Five 
Year Plan, New Delhi, 1956, p. 440; and Fourth Five Year Flam A Draft Outline, New 
Delhi, 1966, p, 242, Table 1.) 
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assuring supplies of raw materials and power, hire-purchase schemes for 
acquiring machines, the provision of workshops by means of industrial 
estates and other devices, and marketing assistance. 

In both the First and the Second Plans it was recognized that small-scale 
industry is mainly urban. In the Third Plan it was explicitly stated that “An 
important objective of the,.. Plan is to develop efficient small-scale indus¬ 
tries in small towns and in rural areas so as to increase employment oppor¬ 
tunities, raise incomes and living standards and bring about a more 
balanced and diversified rural economy.”^ In the preparations for the 
Fourth Plan high priority was again given to the “development of mral 
industries including agro-industries which would cover not only those in¬ 
dustries which are concerned with the processing of agricultural products 
including animal husbandry, horticulture and poultry, but also the man¬ 
ufacture of inputs required for agricultural production like agricultural 
implements. ^ The Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan is vague about ac¬ 
complishments during the third planning period, but promises a “vigor¬ 
ous” continuation of previous policies,® 


6 The Approach in Other South Asian C ountries 

The Indian case has been considered in some detail because it liighlights 
some of the general issues involved in attempts to include cottage and 
small enterprises in a program of industrial development. In other South 
Asian countries the problem presented by traditionalist ideologies has been 
much less complex. Generally speaking, little of tlie glorification of want- 
lessness, frugality, and self-sufficiency so prominent in Indian thought 
existed elsewhere in the region. Nor was there the same suspicion of 
mechanization as in many quarters in India. Other South Asian govern¬ 
ments have been less concerned about preserving traditional enterprises 
and more interested in using them as insh'uments for modernization. 


TMrd Five Year Flan, p. 403, Cf. ihid., pp. 434fE., and India, Government of, Plan- 
Commission, Report of the Rural Industries Planning Committee; Prospects for 
Intensive Development of Small Industry in Rural Areas, New Delhi, July, 1962. 

“The Fourth Five Year Plan: i Draft Outline, p. 241. "The approach will broadly 
be to concentrate efforts on promotion, in small towns and promising rural areas, of 
ftose small industries which are not dependent on scarce raw materials.” (Ibid., pp. 
246-247.) V >rr 


A prelrainaw document mentions "among tlie major lacunae, deficiencies and 
Imitations tiie fact that "success in promoting industries in the rural areas has been 
very umted. (India, Government of, Planning Commission, Memorandum on the 

Fourth Fine Year Plflji, New Delhi, 1964. p, 47.) 

1 . estimates without specification that Rs. 5.4 million had been spent during 

the third plaming period on rural industries projects and indicates that for tlie fourth 
r' ^ has been set aside for die same purpose out of a total 
ot Rs. 165 million for small-scale industries. (The Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draft Out- 
/me, p, 242, Table 1.) ^ 
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Pakistan and Ceylon came closest to adopting the Indian approach, Even 
so, significant differences did emerge. In Pakistan a theme familiar from 
Indian experience found expression in 1956 in the government’s decision, 
following the recommendations of a Fact Finding Committee on Hand- 
looms, to prohibit textile mills from manufactoing certain types of cloth, 
The Planning Commission, however, regarded this foini of market reserva¬ 
tion as only temporary: 

Delimitation of fields cannot be expected to afford a final solution to the hand- 
loom problem, Its ultimate effectiveness is dubious. The powerloom operators 
are found to produce constnictions and widths that come to the very edge of the 
forbidden boundaries. These will be sold at prices well below the prices of com¬ 
parable handloom goods. Consumers will shift their purchases, and the market 
for the exclusive handloom products will decline. The real hope of the handloom 
industry must lie, as we have said, in the improvement of its efficiency, But this 
will take time. In the meantime, delimitation may serve to cushion the industry’s 
eventual adjustment to change,^ 

In Pakistan’s First and Second Plans the emphasis was placed on the 
adaptation of small manufacturing units to the production of modern kinds 
of output. The Second Plan declared that the "governing principles” of 
policy toward small-scale enterprises should he the adaptation to “cknging 
technological, economic, and social conditions,” the promotion of moderni¬ 
zation, and the encouragement of a “closer relationship between the smaller 
and larger industries.”® Passing reference was made to the preservation and 
promotion of ffaditional arts and crafts, but this aspect of the small enter¬ 
prise issue was given little attention, Success in the effort to develop a mod¬ 
ernized small-enterprise sector was seen as contingent on the provision of 
specialized technical, marketing, and financial services. The government 
accepted responsibility for providing such services as well as for stimulating 
the fonnation of industrial cooperatives and industrial estates but stressed 
that its interest was “to modernize [only] such existing units as have sound 
economic prospects.”® With respect to the largest and most important of 
the traditional cottage enterprises-handloom weaving-the drafters of 
the First Plan went so far as to propose an experimental program for equip¬ 
ping entrepreneurs with semi-automatic and automatic looms.® The authors 
of the Second Plan retreated slightly from this position. While arguing that 
hand methods “should give way to power loom weaving” in the commercial 
production of standard cloth, they felt diat the transition should be “gradual 
in order to avoid unemployment,”® 

‘ Pakistan, Government of, National Planning Board, The First Five Year Plan 19SS- 
eo, Karachi, 1958, p, 478. 

“Pakistan, Goveniment of, Planning Commission, The Second Five Year Plan 
(imO-mS), Karachi, June, 1960, p, 256, 

“ Ibid, p. 256. 

* Pakistan, The First Five Year Plan, p. 477. 

® Pakistan, The Second Five Year Plan, p. 237. 
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In Ceylon, boda subsidies and a system^of obligatory purchases of hand- 
woven cloth by merchants have been established to bolster the handloom 
industry. It must be noted, however, that competition comes almost entirely 
from imported cloth as the size of the modernized textile industry on the 
island is negligible. The more important trend of policy has been toward 
the introduction and assimilation of more modernized techniques. Moves 
have been made to train and equip handloom workers with power tech- 
niques.i Since deficiencies in power supplies severely restrict the scope for 
modernization in rural areas, governmental policy has favored the location 
of small enterprises near urban areas where cooperatives and industrial 
estates can be formed.® The hope was expressed that the eflBciency of raral 
craftsmen and the quality of their output could be raised by making avail¬ 
able raw materials produced by machine methods. This approach was 
thought to be feasible in the case of powef-spun yam for handloom 
weavers; the possibilities for improvement in some other lines of craft 
output were regarded as more limited, 

Planners in Malaya have been notably unsentimental toward small enter¬ 
prises, One explanation is that most of these enterprises are run by Chinese 
who, though economically strong, are politically yveak. Nor is there keen 
interest in reviving the indigenous crafts. Unlike the situation in most 
countries in tlie region, deterioration in traditional manufacturing was 
largely unlamented. Many former craftworkers have toned to rubber 
growing, either as smallholders or as estate laborers, and have thereby im¬ 
proved their incomes. In a general way, official policy has been extremely 
receptive toward private enterprise and has allowed it to shape much of 
the pattern in tlie manufacturing sector. Public funds have been appropri¬ 
ated to develop industrial sites for pioneer firms, and an industrial develop¬ 
ment finance corporation has been established. In addition, attractive tax 
concessions have been offered to pioneer firms. However, these policies 
have normally been designed to encourage large enterprises in the organ¬ 
ized sector. 

Meanwhile, jobs in traditional craft enterprises are believed to have 
shrunk. The drafters of the second Malayan plan reported, apparently with 
satisfaction: “Tlie main handicraft industries, i.e,, rattan, attap clothing and 
jewellery, have declined in importance relative to the factory type, capital- 
intensive industries. Total employment in the handicraft industries de¬ 
clined from 46,000 in 1947 to 34,000 in 1957, In contrast, factory employ- 

7. the only manner in which cottage industries can be successfully organized 
by economic production is by the introduction of labour-saving devices.” (Ceylon, 
Government of, National Planning Council, The Ten Year Flan, Colombo, 1959, p. 
393.) 

= IM,,pp. 394-395, 
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ment rose from 80,000 to 102,000 during the same period,”^ The plan made 
no provision to protect even those small traditional enterprises of the type 
that produce modem lines of output. But again the uniqueness of the 
Malayan case must he emphasized. Given the country’s relative affluence, 
the government can afford to take a more laissez-faire position than other 
South Asian governments. Moreover, because of the enterprise and disci¬ 
pline of its Chinese population, the spread effects of larger industrial starts 
are more forceful than in other parts of South Asia. 

In Burmese planning, cottage and small-scale enterprises have received 
specific attention from the beginning. In 1957, the planners estimated that 
more than 912,000 persons were employed in plants with fewer than ten 
workers and that “a great many more” worked in ‘household manufactur¬ 
ing activities which can be dovetailed with agricultural employment,”® It 
was not the government’s intention, however, to preserve these enterprises 
in them traditional state by defending them against change. Mechanization 
of small units was a major policy objective. Toward this end the govern¬ 
ment proposed to launch an ambitious program of pilot plants and training 
centers in such fields as pottery, roofing tiles, sugar processing, electroplat¬ 
ing, and textile manufacture,® At the same time, the Burmese plan called 
for the expansion of factory-produced textiles through the constmction of 
three new plants and the expansion of an existing one. It is impossible to 
ascertain what has happened in this field in more recent years. 

The Indonesian plan prepared for the years 1956-60 confined itself to 
general statements about the role of small enterprises in its industrialization 
program. Nevertheless, a commitment to modernize the traditional crafts 
was apparent. To achieve this objective, heavy reliance was placed on the 
establishment of induks, centralized finance, supply and marketing organi¬ 
zations, The plan described their role as follows: "Induks aim at rationaliza¬ 
tion and mechanization of production techniques, improvement of quality 
and the conditions of products, training and educating personnel and con¬ 
vincing others of the value of organization and co-operation. ^ Govemmen- 
tally sponsored pilot plants to introduce the manufacture of new articles 

^Malaya, Government of the Federation of, Second Five Year Flan, I96I-I965, 
Kuala Lumpur, 1961, p. 4. 

” Burma, Government of the Union of, Ministry of National Planning, 'Resources for 
the Four Year Flan, Rangoon, 1957, pp, 47-48. 

" The observations of the planners on the power loom training center are worth 
noting: “Twenty power looms have been established at this centre to provide training 
in tlie use of power looms in cottage industries, After a short period of training, the 
workers are encouraged to engage in their own enterprises, using the latest power 
equipment and producing cloth at costs far below those of hand-loomed co , 
(JW.,pp. 4-9.) , 

* Indonesia, Government of, State Planning Bureau, Broad Outlines of the Five-Year 
Development Plan 19S6-1960, Djakarta, 1958, mimeographed, p. 111. 
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were also to be established. One of the rarely articulated objectives of Indo¬ 
nesian planning for the revival of crafts and the fostering of small-scale 
industry has been the displacement of Chinese workers, entrepreneurs, 
moneylenders, and middlemen,^ and the opening of positions to indige¬ 
nous personnel, particularly aimy veterans. This program has, of course, 
created wider opportunities for favoritism and inefficiency.^ In the first half 
of the 1960 s the increasingly disorderly situation in the field of government 
and administration prevented botli meaningful planning and effective plan 
implementation. 

It is apparent that outside India suspicion of mechanization was much 
less strong and the modernization of both techniques and product lines a 
more prominent policy objective. As we saw, from the beginning the Indian 
government addressed itself to modernization and gradually it did so more 
wholeheartedly, but always with a bow in the direction of the unity and 
integrity of wllage life. It must be recalled that in India the village crafts¬ 
men were in a more desperate situation than they were in any otlier South 
Asian counby except Pakistan. 


7 Achievements 



In judging the achievements of the policies surveyed in this chapter we 
should bear in mind file severe handicaps under which those who seek to 
improve matters must operate (Sections 3 and 4); ultimately, all of the.se 
handicaps are the result of underdevelopment and the lack of a vigorous 
thrust forward. We shall illustrate this point witli reference to India, where 
file problems involved in an attempt to promote crafts and small-scale 
industries are most serious, 

The policy of sheltering markets for cottage industries can by itself be 
httle more than a defensive measure. To bring about a substantial improve¬ 
ment in e ’ age craftsmen s economic position it would be necessary to 
increase the quantity of craft articles produced and sold. The markets 
ability to absorb more craft products will depend, however, on the trend 
ot production and incomes in agriculture. Consumer preferences will also 

' alluded to in the following statement: "Altliougli in principle there should 

Id h^a“tbens, it is^tiKS S 

Tn a r is defined to 

meai^a situation in which no existing group controls any field of activity. . . ." (Ibid 

politicaUyofsomeimportance.’’ (S) ^ ™ they are 

’Chapter 9, Sections 8 - 10 , 
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be a factor, particularly in cities. Village artisans will have to upgrade their 
products if they are to capture more of the urban market. For this reason 
policy efforts have been made to help workers improve the quality as well 
as the quantity of their output. The difficulty is that even if there is some 
improvement in quality the attraction of cheap and standardized machine- 
made products will make itself felt both in the raral and, especially, the 
urban markets, however many discriminatory controls the government may 
impose to protect cottage industiy.i If levels of income and living should 
rise, tastes would probably shift more rapidly away from traditional craft 
products; and if levels of income and living do not improve, demand for 
them is likely to sag. This inherent marketing difficulty is the more serious 
because, whatever happens, the raising of a protective wall around cot¬ 
tage crafts cannot be regarded as merely a temporary measure.^ 

Since the market for craft products is severely limited, positive measures 
taken to raise the productivity of cottage industry, and particularly meas¬ 
ures that result in some degree of mechanization, threaten to create techno¬ 
logical unemployment by putting some enterprises out of business and/or 
keeping capacity utilization low. This feature of technological advance is 
die more unfortunate because there is a great scarcity of satisfactoiy alter¬ 
native employment; both agriculture and the open trades in the cities are 
very overcrowded.® 

In India production in the spinning and weaving crafts increased very 
substantially during the three planning periods, and in view of the prob¬ 
lems discussed, this advance must be considered impressive.'* Most other 
village crafts fared less well. The costs of promoting cottage industry have 
been heavy and seem to have risen with time, For instance, a study of hand- 
loom weaving indicates that the government is responsible for over half 
of the weavers’ earnings. Involved are two types of subsidy: one paid di¬ 
rectly from the treasury and one collected by a levy on the sale of mill-made 
cloth.® 

’ As khadi gradually loses its association with the independence struggle, when it 
was the symbol of membership in tlie Congress Party, demand for it wfil tend to decline. 
Some other changes in taste have made themselves felt. Tlius a 19S5 study of the 
demand for hand-loomed cloth in the state of Maharashtra noted that a factory-pro¬ 
duced five-yard sari had “come into vogue” as an alternative to the nine-yard sari 
traditional in women’s dress. The study concluded tliat "the use of five-yard sarees is 
now in fashion and if an increasing number of women take to its i^e, it is feared that 
in Maharashtra, the demand for handloom cloth may decline.” (Sulblia Bralime, 
"Effect of the Change in Women’s Mode of Dress on the Demand for Handloom 
Products,” Artha Vijmm, Vol. 2, No. 3, September, 1960, p. 210.) 

“Sections. 

’ Chapter 23, Sections 4,8, and 9. 

‘India, Third Five Year Fhn, p, 429; India, The Fourth Five Year Flam A Draft 
Outline, pp. 238-239. 

’ Dhar and Lydall, The Role of Small Enterprises in Indian Economic Development, 
pp. 22-23, The authors add the observation: Tf, as is possible, half the present sales 
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In 1962 one of die contiibutors to a publication of the Indian Planning 
Commission made the following general assessment of the development 
results of policy measures to promote cottage industiy in the villages: 

It is time to take stock of the situation. The total effect upon the countiy-side of 
14 years of industrial development since Swaraj and 10 years of planning has 
been almost negligible bodi from the point of view of (a) creating employment, 
and (b) adding to the wealth of the mral communities and raising the standard 
of living, particularly of the economically and socially backward sections that 
make up the bulk of the rural population. ^ 

This characterization may be substantially correct, but it must be recalled 
that during the period under review the labor force increased at a very 
rapid rate while the agricultural economy was in a state of relative 
stagnation, Taking these factors into account, it appears that the govern¬ 
ment’s policy has been of very considerable value. Without it the problem 
of undemtilization would have become more acute and the craftsmen’s 
levels of income and living would have been depressed even further, widi 
grave consequences. Simply holding the line in traditional manufacturing 
in rural India, even if only for a time, is an achievement of no small im¬ 
portance. 

Tire market limitations confronting industrial enterprises, whether small 
or medium-scale, would seem to be less narrow, as many more of their 
products are needed by both consumers and producers. In countries like 
India, where the development of a foreign trade gap has led to a strained 
exchange situation and very severe import restiictions, practically all of 
these enteiprises are sheltered against foreign competition. In addition, 

of handloom cloth cmild be maintained, even if all subsidies were withdrawn and the 
market price was adjusted so as to give the weavers the same average return per yard 
^ at present, then the marginal effect of tlie programme of assistance to tlie handloom 
in us y in terms of the net addition to output - is negligible, and it becomes merely 
ale howweritfuf unemployed,” The two assumptions 

readers are shocked by the magnitude of die subsidy to tlie Indian 
handloom ind^try ftey should recall that government assistance to agriculture in 
muntaes like the United States or Sweden bears a broadly comparable relation,ship to 
fte ne income an^ng from the main staple crops. But, of course, tiiese latter counWes 
are much tnore afflueiit and can afford such aid, Fui'dieimore, as dieir agricultural 

1% ‘ •” “ w"”'* 

Industrialization," in India, Report of 

onty remedy” large-scale industrialisation of the rural areas, 
P^®sent lop-sided purely 

gnoultural commumhes into balanced agro-industrial communities” (p: 29), In Sec- 

we nirr ^ ^ f‘I™"" ® in Section 3 

we made some general observations on the feasibility of rural industrialization. 
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small-scale enterprises are favored by the policy of requiring large indus¬ 
tries to obtain licenses if they want to invest and increase their production. 
Given this protection, small industry can expand, particularly if it can raise 
its productivity.^ 

All of the South Asian countries have recorded an impressive growdi of 
small-scale industry. In India, the Tliird Han indicated Aat expansion had 
been veiy rapid, more rapid than in the case of large industiy: 

In the field of small scale industiies progress during the past five years has been 
quite impressive. In spite of shortages of certain basic raw materiiils, many small 
industries, notably machine tools, sewing machines, elechic fans and motors, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware and hand tools, have expanded considerably, tbe 
increase in production being as much as 25 to 50 percent per annum.^ 

During the ensuing planning period, 1960-61 to 1965-66, production con¬ 
tinued to increase at the same rate - and this “besides the new items taken 
up in the small scale sector.”''* What part of this remarkable advance was 
caused by the market protection referred to above and what part was a 
result of the positive policy measures taken to improve productivity and 
marketing is unknowable in the absence of intensive research on this 
problem.^ 

8 Effects on Labor Utilization 

In the plans the production gains in some cottage industries and in small- 
scale enterprises are discussed mainly in tenns of their effect on employ¬ 
ment, The calculations underlying the figures presented in the successive 
plans are of a dubious nature,® and will not be commented on in tliis con¬ 
text. The point here is that by discussing the problem merely in terms of 
employment and unemployment the planners have restricted their analysis 
to a (partial) consideration of participation in work and have largely ig¬ 
nored the otlier two components of labor utilization - the duration and 
efficiency of work, Gandhi, in his time, had a better grasp of the larger 
dimensions of the labor utilization issue. He hoped that efforts to maintain 
and expand village manufacturing would not only augment work opportu¬ 
nities but would also lead to an increase in the duration and intensity of 
work. He felt that a heavier work schedule would contribute to economic 

’Section 4. 

‘Third Five Year Plan, p, 431, 

“India, The Fourth Five Year Phn: A Draft Outline, p. 238, This has happened,in 
a period when national output per head was relatively constant; see Chapter 11, Sec- 
tion2. 

* “Import restrictions have to some extent given an impetus to tlie growth of these 
industries.” (India, Third Five Year Plan, p, 431.) 

' Cf, Chapter 21, Sections 17 and 18; Chapter 24, Section 6; and Appendix 16, 
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improvement, combat laziness, instill healthier attitudes toward work, and 
raise the general cultural level “In my opinion,” he said, “village uplift is 
impossible, unless we solve the pressing economic distress. Therefore, to 
induce the villagers to utilize then idle hours is in itself solid uplift work.”* 
There has been no systematic research that would reveal how work 
duration and work efficiency have been influenced by the policies discussed 
in this chapter, From what we know in a general way about the interrela¬ 
tionship between tlie three components of labor utilization, we would a.s- 
sume that anything that increased the opportunities to work would also 
tend to raise the duration and efficiency of work. On this basis, enrolling vil¬ 
lage craftsmen in cooperatives where - provided that these are actually 
functioning as intended - they will be subject to community discipline; 
training them by extension services and other means; and equipping them 
with tools and machines should lead to increases in the duration and effi¬ 
ciency of work. We know, however, that in many instances things have not 
worked out this way. To spur hand spinning, which is one of the most im¬ 
portant household enteiprises in Indian villages and one in which the pro¬ 
duction figures have been rising most rapidly, the Indian government has 
spent considerable sums to promote the use of the four-spindle amhar 
charha, an improved, though still hand-operated, spinning set. The respons(! 
to this policy effort has not been entirely satisfactory. Particularly disap¬ 
pointing has been the underutilization of the amhar charLas that have been 
distributed.^ Some underutilization of capacity is to be expected in thos(; 
households that also engage in agricultural pursuits, but the reported in¬ 
activity in spinning is far higher than can be explained on .seasonal 
grounds.^ 

In the literature there is plenty of testimony to similar deficiencie.s in 
t e uration and efficiency of work in other village crafts, a fact that .should 
occasion no surprise considering our analysis in Chapters 22 and 23 of labor 
utilization in agriculture and outside it. In the first place, the depressed 
eve s 0 living of most of the people in the villages and their age-old 
a it 0 passive adaptation to conditions of low labor utilization are them¬ 
selves formidable obstacles to improvement. Deeply entrenched attitudes 


^ Gandhi, RehmUmg Our Villages, p. 35, quoting from Harijan, November 11,1934 

of NeTSi^m (^"*^***’ Governmcn 

were whollv idle percent of the amhar charka sets distribute! 

In teiTs 0 ? f • u r® three hours a day 

operator comes to hLw ’ **''®*'*‘S® employment per ambar charki 

tKL w ® Cf. "Not a Good Chit for Khadi’ 

The Economic Weekly, August 19,1961, pp. 1333-1334, 

were cSs ®^®®^''ed that peoph 

wheels were Ivinv idle fnrlaTT"^' ''Hbg® tire improved .spinning 
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that hold down labor utilization cannot be altered quickly, especially at a 
time when rapid population growth is tending to swell the size of the labor 
force and reduce the living levels of the poorest strata of society. The crafts¬ 
men in the villages are often particularly disadvantaged, economically and 
socially. As we pointed out in Chapter 23 (Section 2), many of them are in 
some form of bondage to middlemen or moneylenders. These intermediaries 
have an obvious stake in perpetuating the status quo and thwarting the re¬ 
forms expected from the formation of cooperatives, the provision of techni¬ 
cal guidance, and the distribution of equipment supplied by the govern¬ 
ment; often they take over these facilities for their own advancement.* Their 
destructive power can be broken by vigorous policy measures, but it would 
be folly for reformers to underrate the force of this opposition. 

In the case of India, in particular, the question must be raised whether 
efforts to revitalize the crafts may shore up the caste system. In an earlier 
context we noted that the traditional crafts - apart from household activi¬ 
ties usually perfoimed by women, such as spinning and the hand-pounding 
of rice - are the preserves of particular castes, mostly of a low order. One of 
the possible consequences of resuitecting traditional crafts could be a 
deeper entrenchment of caste distinctions,^ Indeed, the inability or reluc¬ 
tance of caste artisans to adapt to other types of work is sometimes ad¬ 
vanced as a sufficient reason for stimulating traditional crafts,® 

‘ Obstruction by intemiecliaries has been conspicuous in Indonesia, where the gov- 
ernment’.s program to supply technical services to artisans tkough induks has met 
witli disappointing results on occasion. With respect to an induk established to organize 
prociireraent and marketing services for small textile enterprises, it was noted that; 
'‘The member enterpiises are still to some extent tied by private middlemen, from 
whom they have frequently bought raw materials on credit and to whom they some¬ 
times sell in,stead of having their products channelled through the induk,” (Sumitro 
Djojohadikusumo (ed.), "Tire Government’s Program on Industries; A Progress Re¬ 
port by the Institute of Economic and Social Research, University of Indonesia,” 
Ekonomi Dan Keuon^an Indonesia, Djakarta, November, 1954, p. 711.) 

“ Nehru sometimes tended to take this view; ‘‘Khadi has certainly brought some 
relief in many areas, but this very success that it has attained has an element of 
danger. It means that it is propping up a decaying land system and delaying, to that 
extent, the change-over to a better system,” (An Autobiography, Tire Bodley Head, 
London, 1953, p. 525.) 

In some Indian discussioas, it Is virtually taken for granted that the Ciuste structure 
is an absolute bar to any occupational mobility. The following comment is typical; 
"Being trained in one kind of occupation like mat of weaving, a weaver is naturally 
unfit for other occupations like carpentry, brick laying and so on. Besides, in our 
country, each artisan feels that bis profession is superior to those of odiers. He not only 
feels that it is below lii,s dignity to learn other professions, but he also fears that he 
will be looked down upon by bis community. It is scarcely possible, say, for a barber 
to become a washerman or vice-versa. In otlier words, the hereditary occupations are 
not interchangeable or substitutable.” (Sripati Rangenadha, “Handloom Weavers Un¬ 
employment and Elasticity Concept,” in A,I.C.C. Economic Reoiew, June 22, 1961, 
p.28.) 

* Some Indian commentators have taken vigorous objection to this view. Note, for 
example, the following comment on the Karve Report; “What we fear is the proposal 
for carrying work to the doorsteps of village artisans. The expansion and development 
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That preservation of the caste system in its present form is incompatible 
with the requirements of a dynamic and growing economy is clear beyond 
question, Not only does this institution hamper effective labor utilization in 
manufacturing activities; it also obstructs efforts to bring about ui’gently 
needed improvements in agriculture. For example, agriculturalists may 
tend to resist the use of better implements partly out of fear that village 
blacksmiths or carpenters may thereby be thrown out of work. The risks of 
buttressing caste rigidities may be minimized if new forms of manufactur¬ 
ing activity-not formerly identified with caste jurisdiction - can be in¬ 
troduced. The findings of a 1954-55 sample survey of Indian village 
artisans are illuminating on this score. The inquiry, which was designed 
to determine the number of artisans practicing an ancestral occupation 
(defined as an occupation followed in the family for more than two gen¬ 
erations), revealed that; 

The percentage of households following tailoring as an ancestral occupation is 
very low, 37 percent, which is in sharp contrast to the very high percentage (80 
to 100 percent) for the other major crafts studied, Tailoring is obviously ft new 
craft which is gaining in popularity. It requires considerable skill and apprecia¬ 
ble capital investment in purchase of sewing machines and other accessories, 
etc.i 

More generally, the introduction of a new technology should tend to break 
down caste rigidity. It must also be remembered that if village craftsmen 
had not been aided, their status would not have improved; instead tliey 
would have sunk deeper down in the caste hierarchy, 

Our main conclusion is that if duration and efficiency are now low in 
the village crafts, they would have been lower still if the governments of 
the Soutli Asian countries had not undertaken to shelter and aid cottage in¬ 
dustry. ® 


As we pointed out in Chapter 23 (Sections 4, 8, and 9), often both tlie 
uration and the efficiency of work are low in small-scale enterprises; as a 
rule they are lower than in large-scale enterprises. Partly as a result, wage.s, 
00 , are ower on the average. Here again the policy efforts to improve 
ec iques and raise the levels of skills and competence of managers and 
workers must have had a beneficial effect on duration and efficiency. As in 


mobilitv^onab!^ this principle, would substantially reduce the 

® ^ certainly stand in the way of a proeressive transition to 

AugI.sU95e™'"‘ New Dellii, 
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the case of cottage industry, no intensive research has been done into the 
problems of duration and efficiency in small industry, 

9 Concludin^Remarks 

The case for protecting and promoting the craft industries in the villages 
in South Asia is a strong one, particularly in the poorer countries. In the 
villages there is no alternative employment for most of the craftsmen, and 
the only possible way to improve their lot and, indeed, prevent a further 
deterioration in their living levels is to give them as much market protection 
as possible, and at the same time improve their productivity. Improving 
their productivity will minimize the costs to the nation of providing them 
with sheltered markets, but it will also increase their need for such markets. 

There is, realistically speaking, little hope of any large-scale industrial¬ 
ization in the rural areas. The case for promoting small-scale industrial 
enterprises in urban areas iS' strong, however. Because of then' size and 
the stronger spread effects we assume they originate, small enterprises in 
sufficient numbers can prevent the industrial growth in South Asia from 
being confined to a few enclaves of modem large-scale enterprises as it was 
in colonial times. 

As has often been observed, the preservation and promotion of cottage 
industry in the villages, and a similar type of policy toward agriculture, 
which we shall discuss in the next chapter, implies that the underdeveloped 
countries of South Asia will have two distinct economic sectors: a small, but 
gradually growing, fully modernized sector of large-scale and small-scale 
manufacturing enterprises and a vastly larger sector that will use labor- 
intensive techniques not too different from the traditional ones and con¬ 
tinue to give work to most of the rapidly increasing labor force. And as the 
modernized sector will economize on labor and will not create much em¬ 
ployment for a long time to come, while the labor force will grow rapidly 
until the end of the century, this pattern cannot be merely a transitional 
one; it will have to he accepted as the pattern that will prevail for many 
decades. 

Under these circumstances it is imperative to induce urban small-scale 
enterprises to modernize as fast as possible. The primary function of the 
most progressive small-scale enterpiises should be, not to create a maximum 
amount of employment, but to expand their operations and thus speed up 
industrialization. 

Agriculture and household crafts should also be induced to adopt modem 
techniques, but these should be deliberately chosen to take account of the 
present vast underutilization of labor and the rapid growth of the labor 
force. Fresh research may be needed to ascertain the most rational tech- 
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nology that is labor-intensive enough to employ more fully the existing and 
rapidly growing supply of labor. To accept the idea that agriculture and 
crafts — and often small-scale enterprises as rvell — must remain tech¬ 
nologically backward, and to confine planning efforts to building up en¬ 
claves of modem large-scale industry,^ is to invite failure on a grand scale. 
There was an essential element of rationality in Gandhi s social and eco¬ 
nomic gospel, and the programs for promoting cottage industry as they 
have evolved in tlie post-war era have come more and more to represent 
purposeful and realistic planning for development. 

^ Occasionally, this idea is supported by Western theoreticians when&ey turn llieir 
attention to what they call “unemployment” and “underemployment,” For example; 
“When demand is insufRoient to call for the full employment of a scarce resource, the 
only way to increase the satisfaction of wants that depend on this resource is to raise 
the demand for it, Hence, when a scarce resource becomes underemployed, it no 
longer matters whether k is used efficiently or not. The only consideration that remains 
relevant is that of equity. It is not worth while to eliminate inefficiency in the utiliza¬ 
tion of underemployed resources, because, as long as demand is insufficient to main¬ 
tain full employment, inefficiency diminishes unemployment and not the satisfaction 
of wants. Similarly, it does not matter if too large a proportion of underemployed 
resources is devoted to the satisfaction of one particular want, because this again 
results in less unemployment and not in the lesser satisfaction of other wants.” (Tibor 
Scitovsky, Welfare and Competition, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, Ill., 1951, p. 9. 
Italics added.) 


Chapter 2 6 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


From a consideration of the policy problems involved in industrializa¬ 
tion in South Asia, we shall now turn our attention to agriculture, Funda¬ 
mentally, it is in this sector that the battle for long-term economic devel¬ 
opment in South Asia will be won or lost. The problems standing in the 
way of the formulation and implementation of policies for agricultural im¬ 
provement are intricate, and not easily understood. We make no apology, 
therefore, for the length of this discussion; long as it is, it can only high¬ 
light the major issues. 

Here, as in other parts of the study, agriculture is defined so as to ex¬ 
clude tlie plantation sector, which we consider to be essentially industrial. 


I 

The Dimensions of the Problem 


1 The Need for Fulkr Labor Utilization 

Altiiough it cannot be statistically demonstrated in terms of the West¬ 
ern concepts of unemployment and underemployment, we know that tlie 
labor force in South Asian agriculture is gros.sly underutilized. Particularly 
in India but also in most of the other Soutli Asian countiies, a substantial 

»Chapter 10, Section 7; Chapter 11. Section 5; Chapter 17, Section S et passim. 
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part of the male labor force does not engage in any form of work and 
many women do not participate in outdoor work; the extent of both types 
of abstention from productive activity differs not only among countries 
but also among social and economic strata. Much more important is the 
fact that most of those who do work, work for only short periods (per day, 
week, month, and year) and not very eiBciently. These behavior patterns 
are deeply rooted in attitudes that, deriving strength from the institutional 
framework of society, have hardened into mores. Institutions and atti¬ 
tudes are interdependent and mutually supporting, and both are the re¬ 
sult of a long historical process that has drained agriculture - outside of 
the plantations and a few market-oriented subsectors - of much of its vi¬ 
tality.^ 

Tins situation is the more serious because of the rapid population in¬ 
crease, Whatever success may attend goveinmental efforts to spread birth 
control among the masses - and under no conditions will progress be any¬ 
thing but gradual for the next decade at least^ - the labor force will con¬ 
tinue to increase at an annual rate somewhere between two and three and 
a half percent until near the end of this century, or throughout any period 
within the purview of today’s planners.^ As in the past,^ most of the new¬ 
comers to the labor force will have to earn their living in agi'iculture. Hie 
hope, so commonly expressed,^ that a large proportion of those who will 
join the labor force in decades to come will become productively em¬ 
ployed outside agriculture is illusory. The reasons for this are, first, the 
relative smallness of the non-agricultural economic sectors or, conversely, 
the vast size of the agricultural sector; at present the ratio of the agricul¬ 
tural population to the total population ranges from around 50 percent 
to over 80 percent in the several South Asian countries.® Second, the ab¬ 
sorptive capacity of the non-agricultural sectors is severely limited. 

Even if industrialization proceeds at the most rapid rate practically 
possible, large-scale industry will not be able to employ much additional 

‘ The fundamental facts and relationships referred to in this paragraph are dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 22 on the basis of tlie analysis in more general tenns in Chapter 21. 
See also Chapter 10, Sections 4-6 and 10. 

“ Chapter 28, Section 15; and Postscript. 

■’ Chapter 27, Section 15; Chapter 28, Section 3. 

* “The proportion of popiJation dependent on agriculture ... has declined mar¬ 
ginally only or remained much the same in most of me developing countries.” (United 
Nations, ECAFE, Economic Sunetj of Asia and the Far East 1965, Bangkok, 1966, 
p. 49.) 

'In India as recent a document as die Tliird Flan stated that in die next fifteen 
years “some two-thirds [of the increase in the labor force] must be absorbed outside 
agriculture,” (India, Government of. Planning Commission, Third Five Year Plan, 
New Delhi, 1961, p, 182.) 

’ Chapter 11, Section 3. Cf. "National Development Perspectives of Agriculture in 
the ECAFE Region,” United Nations, ECAFE, Economic Bulletin for &ia and the 
Far East, Vol. XVI, No. 1, June, 1965, pp, 3-4. 
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labor for decades to come. Indeed, because of the backwash effects in tra¬ 
ditional industiy, industrialization may even for a considerable time de¬ 
crease the number of workers employed in manufactming as a whole,^ 
Small-scale industry may in some countries have more of a chance to 
grow, but while it is becoming modernized - which is a pre-condition for 
its growth - its ability to expand its labor force will not differ much from 
that of large-scale industry.^ Some small-scale enterprises may be located in 
lural areas and give employment to workers living there, but in the main 
these enterprises will, of necessity, opt for an urban environment.® In eval¬ 
uating the employment potential of cottage industry in the villages, we 
must take into account not only the competitive threat posed by modem, 
small-scale and large-scale industries, which in the somewhat longer run 
will intensify in spite of protection, but also the labor-saving effects of die 
gradual modernization tliat cottage industry itself must undergo if it is to 
survive.^ On this basis it seems milikely that cottage industiy, even if pro¬ 
tected and supported, will offer many new employment opportunities. In¬ 
stead, the agricultural section of the rural economy will have to continue 
to accommodate tliose craftsmen who are no longer able to make a living 
at their old trade. 

Meanwhile, of course, migration from rural to urban areas will con¬ 
tinue,® but the rural population is so large that it will not decline greatly 
during the next twenty or thirty years as a result of tliis movement. Fur¬ 
thermore, as few migrants will be able to find employment in urban in¬ 
dustry or constmetion, most of them will enter “open” occupations hke 
services and retail trade where labor is just as underatilized as in agricul¬ 
ture.® From a planning point of view, speeding up migration from rural 
areas is not a desirable means of reducing the underutilization of the ag¬ 
ricultural labor force. 

“For millions of persons bom in rural districts there is no escape from an 

'Chapter24, Section5. 

“ Chapter 25, Seotions'4-8. 

’ Chapter 25, Section'4. 

* Chapter 25, Sections 3 and 8. 

‘Chapter 10, Section 11. 

° Chapter 11, Section 4; Chapter 23, Section 4 et passim, 

“It is too often thought that surplus agricultural labour can be removed or dimin¬ 
ished by inter-sectoral transfers; [such people] have, generally spealdng, gone rather 
into certain low-productivity tertiary activities, giving rise to grave social problems 
resulting from under-employment in raban areas,” (United Nations, ECAFE, Eco¬ 
nomic Suroei/o/ Asia ana the Far East 1964, Bangkok, 1965, p, 80.) 

The fact that large-scale migration from rural to urban areas does not solve tlie 
problem of under-utilization of labor is now being recognized throughoiit the under¬ 
developed world. “Many of the new arrivals in Uie towns fail to find full-time em¬ 
ployment, tlius adding to,the food problem while contributing very Me to develop¬ 
ment.” (Food and Agriculture Organization, The State of Food and Agriculture 1965, 
Review of the Second Postwar, Decade, Rome, 1965, p. 200.) 
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agricultural career... agriculture starts with too many candidates; nei¬ 
ther selection nor rejection is possible, for where would the rejected go?”^ 
Nonetheless, there are elements in the situation that seem to brighten the 
outlook for the productive absorption of labor in agriculture, For one 
thing, unlike ti'aditional crafts, the agricultural sector is not vulnerable to 
backwash effects from industrialization.^ Also, unlike cottage industry, ag¬ 
riculture as a whole does not face any market limitation. The major piirt 
of tire labor force in agriculture is engaged in food production, and the 
need for food in South Asia far exceeds the current supply. Agricultural 
planning is for these reasons a much more straightforward matter than in¬ 
dustrial planning. 

Nevertheless, the problem faced by agricultural planners is a most dif¬ 
ficult one. The goal must be to increase the utilization of the at present: 
greatly underutilized agricultural labor force - in terms of participation 
and, in particular, the duration and efficiency of work. A seriously aggra¬ 
vating circumstance is that this labor force uM he continually increasing. 
The bearing of diis fact on the rational technology to be applied in agri¬ 
culture will be discussed later. 

2 The Need for Higher Production 

From another point of view the policy problem is to increase agricul¬ 
tural production. While the labor utilization problem has generally been 
played down-or referred to in the restrictive and logically defective 
terms of unemployment and underemployment — the production prob¬ 
lem has been played up in all discussions about planning in agriculture. 
The region’s steadily growing dependence on food imports^ has occa¬ 
sioned anxiety, particularly in view of the very large part of the labor 
force confined in the agricultural sector. 

This development has been a part of a more general world pattern, for 
the ratio of food production to population has tended to remain constant, 

' Louise E, Howard, Labour in Agriculture — An International Surcetj, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1935, quoted in B. Ramamuiti, Agricultural Labour: How 
They Work and Live, Government of India Press, New Delhi, 1954, p. ii. 

So long as the large-scale production of food by non-conventional methods is not 
economically possible; see, for instance, F.A.O,, The State of Food and Agriculture 
1965, p. 107, and United Nations, Advisory Committee on the Application of Science 
and Technology in Development, Increasing the Production and Human Use of Pro- 
tein, STD/6/l-Part II, Rev. 20, October, 1966, roneod. 

“ Chapter 21, Part II; and Appendix 6. 

See, for instance, Lester R, Brown, Man, Land and Food, Foreign Agricultural 
Economic Report No. 11, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wasliington, D.C., 1963, 
pp. 75 ft.; and F.A.O., The State of Food and Agriculture 1965, pp. 31 if. et passim, 
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or even to fall slightly, in all the major underdeveloped regions: Latin 
America, Africa, and West Asia, as well as South Asia.^ The fact that a 
large part of the population in South Asia and the otlier underdeveloped 
regions is suffering from undernutiition and malnutrition® makes this a 
particularly serious matter. It would take huge quantities of additional 
food to raise the quantitative and qualitative levels of nutrition of the 
present population to a level conducive to health and sustained and effi¬ 
cient work, and the population is increasing all the time. Food deficiencies 
are at least as serious in agriculture as outside that sector; the rural 
masses, along with the poorer strata m the cities, represent a huge prole¬ 
tariat. In many underdeveloped countries, among them India and Paki¬ 
stan, acute hunger crises have only been prevented by large-scale and, on 
the whole, steadily rising food imports, most of which have come from 
the United States under P.L. 480. 

Witliin this general world setting,® the course of food production has 
been somewhat different in the several countries of Soutli Asia. In India, 
food-grains production rose by more than 20 percent during the first plan¬ 
ning period, from 1951-52 to 1955-56.* This marked a reversal of trend, 
since it is generally held that for several decades past, food production on 
the subcontinent had been falling, not only relative to population but also 
absolutely.® Although it was noted that the monsoons had been unusually 



'F.A,0., The State of Food and Agriculture 1965, Tables II-l and 2, p. 20; see 
also F.A.O., Third World Food Survey, Rome, 1963, Table Appendix 3A, p. 86. 

“Chapter 12, Section 4, and Chapter 30, Section 11 et passim: cl. Brown, Man, 
Land and Food, pp. 26 ff. and 35 IF., F.A.O., The State of Food and Agriculture 1965, 
pp, 73 ff., F,A.O,, Third World Food Survey, pp. 36 ft,; regarding nutritional levels in 
South Asia, see also U. N,, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the For East, Vol. XVI, No, 
1, June, 1965, pp. 4^43. 

“The writer has in general policy terns touched on the agricultural problems of tlie 
world in various shorter papers, among them tliree given before F.A.O, audiences! 
“Food for Increa.sing Millions,'’ Report of the World Food Congress, Washington 
D. C., June 4-11, 1963, Vol. 2, Rome. 1965, pp. 17-26; “1965 McDougall Memorird 
Lecture,” F,A.O, Conference, 13th Session, C 65/LIM/3 Rev 1, roneod; and Land 
Reform in Its Broader Economic and Social Setting,” opening address to tlie World 
Land Reform Conference. Rome, June, 1966, roneod (in a volume to be published). 
See also “Scelte Economiche Nei Paesi Sottosviluppati,” La Communitd Intermionale, 
Vol. XIX, Fasc. 2, 1964; “The United Nations, Agriculture, and the World Economic 
Revolution,” Journal of Farm Economics, 1965, pp. 889 ff,; and “An Economist s Vision 
of a Sane World,” Noranda Lecture at the 1967 Exhibition in Montreal, May 29,1967 
(to be published), 

‘ This figure, like the other production figures quoted below and in Table 26-1, has 
an extremely shaky statistical foundation and should be regarded as having a wide 


margin of error. i j 

‘“Estimate.s of the long-term trend of agricultural production [in^imperial India, 
Including Pakistan] indicate that aggregate Food production dec mad by newly 5 mil¬ 
lion tons during the period from 1893/94 to 1945/46 and that the per capita produc- 
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favorable and other special conditions existed/ this increase gave rise to a 
great deal of optimism/ For a time tliis optimism seemed justified; though 
production during the second plan period, 1956-57 to IQSO'Sl, did not 
expand as fast as the planners had hoped, the average annual rate of in¬ 
crease was close to that reeorded earlier. 

In the third plan period, 1961-62 to 1965-66, however, agricultural out¬ 
put stagnated while the population grew by over 2.3 percent annually 
instead of the 1.25 percent estimated five years earlier. The period ended 
in a year of extreme food shortage that would have been catastrophic 
if tire American deliveries under P.L, 480 had not risen sharply.® The out- 

tion of food declined by 32 per cent over the same period." Concurrently India grad¬ 
ually changed from a net exporting to a net importing country. (U. N., Economic 
Suweij of Asia and the Pat East 1984, pp. 117 if.) These estimates are broadly con¬ 
firmed by more recent and elaborate calculations presented by S. R. Sen (Growth and 
Instability in Indian Agriculture, Address at the Twentieth Annual Conference of die 
Indian Society of Awicultural Statistics, January 10-12,1967). 

Agricultural production in the region as a whole also tended to lag: “In the four¬ 
teen years from 1934/35-1937/38 to 1948/49-1952/53, agricultoal production in the 
[underdeveloped countries of the] region (excluding mainland China) increased only 
by 4 per cent and food production by 6 per cent. Population, on the other hand, in¬ 
creased by 19 per cent during the same period. Consequently, per capita agricultural 
production was reduced by 15 per cent,’ (U,N., Economic Surveu of Asia and the 
Far East 1965, p.m. ) 

It must be emphasized tliat all of these figures are highly questionable, 

^ Lester R, Brown (Increasing World Food Output, Foreign Agricultural Economic 
Report No. 25, U, S. Department of Agriculture. Washington. D.C,, 1965, p. 25) ob¬ 
serves: ... tire gains recorded [in India] during the last decade were not all real 
gains, but gains partly, and perhaps largely, associated with postwar and post-parti¬ 
tion recovery,” 

“ Chapter 7, Section 2. This optimism infected even careful Western analysts. “Our 
examination of the prospects of Indian agriculture leads, by and large, to quite hope¬ 
ful findings.” (Ansfey J, Coale and Edgar M, Hoover, Fopubtion Growth and Eco¬ 
nomic Development in Low-Income Countries, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
1958, p. 80.) 

“ Chapter 7, Section 4. The actual course of events is described in tlie The Fourth 
Five Year Pbn; A Draft Outline ( India, Government of. Planning Commission, New 
Delhi, 1966, p, 172): “The performance in the Third Plan has... been disappointing. 
Although a great deal was done to create potenRal for higher production, succe.ssive 
years of bad weather conditions as well as shortfalls in individual programmes ad¬ 
versely affected production. The index of agricultural production either remained 
around the 1960-61 level or actually fell except in 1964-65, when, with favourable 
weatlier conditions, agricultural output increased substantially. Foodgrains produc¬ 
tion registered a nominal advance in 1961-62 but declined in 1962-63 and 1963-84 to 
levels lower than that at the end of the Second Plan. It showed a sharp and welcome 
increase in 1964-65, reaching nearly 89 million tonnes. The last year or tlie Plan coin¬ 
cided wifli one of the worst droughts in living memory and production fell to a level 
of 72,3 million tonnes.” 

S. C. Gupta ( The Food Problem and the New Prime Minister,” Link, January 26, 
1966, p. 25) observes that oificial apologists for the failure of tlie Third Plan in regard 
to agricultural production have “fastened , . . upon ‘adverse weather’ and ‘certain 
shortages and deficiencies in the input factors’” but he thinks that their purpose “is 
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Table 26-1 

FOOD-GRAINS: PRODUCTION. IMPORTS, GROSS AVAILABILITY. AND 
GROSS AVAILABILITY PER HEAD, INDIA, 1950-66* 


(Million metric tons) 


Year 

Production Imports 

Gross 

avaibbiUty 

Mid-year popub- 
tion estimate 
(Millions) 

Gross avail¬ 
ability per head 
(Ounces per day) 

1950 

60.7 

2.2 

62.9 

358 

16.98 

1951 

54.9 

4.8 

59.7 

363 

15,87 

1952 

55.5 

3.9 

59.4 

370 

15.53 

1953 

61,7 

2,0 

63,7 

376 

16.37 

1954 

72,2 

0.8 

73.0 

583 

18.42 

1955 

70.6 

0,7 

71,7 

390 

17.76 

1956 

69,2 

1,4 

70.6 

398 

17.15 

1957 

72,3 

3.6 

75.9 

406 

18.07 

1958 

66.5 

3,2 

69.7 

414 

16,25 

1959 

78.7 

3,9 

82.6 

423 

18.85 

1960 

76.7 

5,1 

81.8 

433 

18.28 

1961 

82,0 

3.5 

85.5 

443 

18.61 

1962 

82.7 

3.6 

86,3 

453 

18.32 

1963 

78.4 

4,6 

83,0 

464 

17.26 

1964 

80.2 

6.3 

86,5 

476 

17.55 

1965 

88,4 

7.5 

95.9 

487 

18.99 

1966 

74.5 

11,0 

85,5 

500 

16.54 


Source; Review of India’s Agriculture, U. S. A.I.D. Mission, New Delhi, June, 1966. 


* Production figures in a particular calendar year conespond to the agricultural year 
ending in tlie same year. No adjustment was made for changes in stocks m the cal¬ 
culation of gross availability, 

put of food-grains fell far short of the 100 million metric tons targeted.^ 
Table 26-1 shows the situation from 1950 to 1966 as it appeared to the 
A.I.D. mission of the United States, the country that has done the most 
to make up India’s food deficit. In the Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan 
the target for food-grains production at the beginning of the 1970 s has 
courageously been set at 120 milhon tons. This implies an annual growth 
rate of almost 6 percent, calculated not on actual production at the end 

to evadTthe issue..., During the first three^years of the Third Plan, weather was by 
no means so adverse as it became in 1965-66,’ 

1 The Ford Foundation team had recommended a target of 110 million metac_tons 
feeling that this was “reasonable, in view of Indies rapidly nsmg popiAation and 
called^for “an aU-out emergency food production programme, (Indi^ Goverment 
of. Report on India’s Food Crm and Steps to Meet It, New Delhi. 1959, pp, 3 and 

li) 
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of the third planning period but on what the planners call “the prodi'iction 
potential created by 1965-66.”^ 

In Pakistan food-grains production remained practically stagnant, ex¬ 
cept for occasional serious plunges, until the end of tlie 1950’s; in the early 
1960’s it began to rise considerably.^ Pakistan has had to rely much more 
heavily than any other South Asian country on food deliveries from Amer¬ 
ican surpluses under P.L, 480, though recently India has become a con¬ 
tender in this respect,^ Food-grains production in Indonesia, Burma, the 
Philippines, and Malaya during the independence era has barely kept pace 
with the population increase; only in Ceylon and, more recently, Tlaailand 
has production outstripped population growth.'^ 

We have stressed food-grains because these are by far the most impor¬ 
tant agricultural crops;’’ the production of other agricultural products has 
on the whole followed a similar pattern.” Considering the low level of ca¬ 
loric intake in all save tire surplus countries Thailand and Burma, a sub¬ 
stantially more rapid rise in food-grain production is needed to raise the 
nutitional and health levels of the rapidly increasing population and to 
prevent the spread of hunger, particularly since food aid from abroad is 
uncertain and, in any case, unlikely to rise much above its present level. 
This is most emphatically the situation in the larger and poorer countries, 
Pakistan, India, and Indonesia. But even the richer countries, Ceylon and 
Malaya, which have long been net food importers, cannot welcome large 
additions to this category of imports, but must try to achieve greater self- 
sufficiency in food production. Nor, for that matter, can Burma and Thai- 



‘ India, The Fourth Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline, p. 46. 

The RepoH of the Foodffaim Policy Committee im (India, Government of. Min¬ 
istry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation, Newr Delhi, 
1966, p. 22) warns that While placing much hope on tliis programme which is iTio.st 
vital for the country ~ we must nevertheless, in the light of experience, allow for a 
short fall in achieving the target of 120 million tonnes at the end of the Fourth Plan.” 
In a still more recent study made for the Planning Commission by Tarlok Singh 
(Growth of Agricultural Output in the Fourth Plan —An Examination, New Dellii, 
May 14,1967, roneod, pp. 13-14) it is concluded that “On a reading of past trends, 
wiftout reckoning the several new factors now operating and the scale of investment 
and efforts envisaged in the Fourth Plan, foodgrains production by 1970-71 could be 
of the order of 100 to 105 million tonnes,” but that if ^programmes provided for in the 
Fourth Plan [were to be] implemented die target of 120 million tonnes might be 
reached assuming “normal climatic conditions.” 

’ U. N., Economic Survey of Ask and the Far East 1964,. Table III-13, p. 132; cf. 
F.A,0„ The State of Food and Agriculture 1965, p. 127. The Pakistan statistics on 
food production must be considered even weiiker than the Indian ones. 

" U. N.. Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1964, Table 11-14, p. 53. 

* U. N., Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1965, Chart 8. p. 164. 

' U. N., Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol. XVI, No. 1, Tune, 1965 
Table 5, p. 7. j » > 

’ U. N., Economic Survey of Ask and the Far East 1965, Chart 7, p, 163. 
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land - both food exporters of long standing - afford to neglect agricul¬ 
tural improvements. They must nurture and husband their foreign ex¬ 
change if they are to buy development goods from other countries. 

The project of increasing substantially the production of non-cereal 
foodstuffs rich in protein and vitamins must for the time being take sec¬ 
ond place in agricultural planning, despite the widespread malnutrition 
throughout tlie region.^ This means that the masses will continue to suffer 
from qualitative nutritional deficiencies that render them defenseless 
against many health risks, particularly the so-called incipient diseases, 
and generally induce physical and mental lethargy, at a time when initia¬ 
tive, alertness and a willingness and an ability to work hard for long 
stretches of time are needed to speed development and raise agricultural 
production.^ But for the present situation the primary purpose of agricul¬ 
tural policy must be to make possible a rise in caloric intake large enough 
to prevent hunger, 

The interrelationship that exists between agricultural productivity and 
general economic development is such as to stress the urgent need for in¬ 
creased agricultural production. Historically, few countries have managed 
to industrialize without first becoming self-sufficient with respect to agri¬ 
cultural products; hence the oft-cited generalization that an industrial 
revolution depends on a prior, or at least a concurrent, agricultural revolu¬ 
tion.® There are several reasons why this relationship is particularly sig¬ 
nificant in South Asia. So large a part of the labor force is, and will con¬ 
tinue to be, concentrated in the agricultural sector that it is very difficult 

‘ Chapter 12, Section 4. , , . . 

"Qualitatively speaking the common diets being cereal predominating are very un- 
balanced, lacking in the essential requirements of protective foods, vitamins, and min¬ 
erals, resulting in a chronic state of serious malnutrition.” “Since cered iet is most 
land economising attention has first to be concentrated on cereals. (D. S. LhauhM, 
The Food Problem, Institute of Social Sciences Bulletin No. 1, Agra University, 
Agra 1957, pp. 3 and 37.) “. . . to feed a non-vegetarian require seven to eight 
times the land [at present yields] required to feed a vegetarian- (N. J. Soyam, 
“Planning and Planners in ladia,” Presidential Address to the 48th Aanual Coherence 
of the Indian Economic Association. December. 1965, The Indian Economic Journal, 
Vol. XIII, No. 4, January-March, 1966, p. 481.) 

“ Chapter 30, Sections 1 and 11, fit passim. 

= “Historically, an agriculture able to provide a surplus oyer the needs of the farm 
famihes made possible capital accumulation for industrial 
turn furnished materials and services for a stiU more productive agnculture. Thus has 
aericulture initiated the kind of industrial development that characterizes the eco- 
nLic growth of the so-called advanced countries. The levels of agricultaral producto 
per man hour per hectare have steadily increased as ffie matenals of indusby have 
^een substituted for direct farm labor.” (Charles E. Kellogg, Interactions m Agnc - 
lural Development,” Summary of Proceedings on Agriculture d 
Conference on the Application of Science ^d Technology for Ihe Benefit of tie Lg 
Developed Areas, World Food Congress. Washington, D.C.. June 4-18, 1963, WFC/ 
63/BP/UNCSAT, roneod, p. 45.) 
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to expand the demand for industrial goods and squeeze savings out of the 
population when agricultural productivity and incomes are very low. 
Also, much of the region’s industry and export trade is dependent on 
agricultural materials^ Finally, and most important, all development ef¬ 
forts, not only those focussed on agriculture, will be frustrated if there is 
an acute shortage of food.^ Tlie ECAFE secretariat estimates that if tire 
underdeveloped countries in the region are to reach the target called for 
in the United Nations resolution inaugurating the “development decade” 
-a 5 percent annual increase in national product - their agricultural 
output will have to increase twice as fast as it did in the 1950’s,® 

In the context of the generally discouraging developments in die agri¬ 
cultural sector, the goal of raising agricultural production has assumed 
increasing importance. In the Draft Outline of India’s First Five Year Plan 
measures to increase agricultural production were assigned a “central 
place”; in the final Fust Plan agricultural development was given “highest 
precedence,” Tire Second Plan, under the influence of the optimism then 
prevailing, merely stressed the “close interdependence bertveen agricul¬ 
tural and industrial development,” In the Third Plan agricultural devel¬ 
opment was stated to be a matter of the “highest priority”; in the Draft 
Outline of the Fourth Plan this is proclaimed with more emphasis and the 
term “top priority” is employed. If the use in planning of the expression 
“priority” widi shifting adjectives means anything more than that it is 
crucially important to raise agricultural production - and the fact that it 
does is indicated by the comparison ordinarily made in the same context 
between the “development expenditure” devoted to agriculture and in¬ 
dustry, respectively - it implies confusion of drought. Many steps that 
could be taken to raise agricultoal production would burden the budget 
little, if at all; land reform is a case in point. Furthermore, even when the 

‘ Chapter 11, Section 8; Chapter 13, Section 3. 

“Cf. Wyn F, Owen, “The Double Development Squeeze on Agriculture,” The 
Amerimn Economic Review, Vol, LVI, No, 1, March, 1966, pp, 43 ff, The single most 
important question in development policy in the poorer countries , , , turns out to be 
the way in which tlie peasants are involved in the accumulation process. Peasants are 
strategically important not only because of their numbers, but also because they pro¬ 
duce one of tile most important material inputs associated with the process of capital 
accumulation, namely, tlie food and fibers necessaiy to sustain any labor which is di¬ 
verted to any odier form of economic activity. Beyond this, they also represent the 
prime immediate source of foreign exchange earnings in many underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries.” (M„p, 43.) 6b; u 

” U. N„ Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol. XVI, No. 1, June, 1965. 
p, 18; cf, U. N,, Economic Surcet/ of Asia and the Far East 1964, pp, 112-113, 

In view of tlie setbacks which have occurred over the past tliree years... a cumu¬ 
lative growth rate of 51s to 6 per cent has to be attained over the decade comprising 
the Fourtli and Fifth Plan periods.” (Tarlok Singh, “Planning and Productivity in 
Agriculture,” time lectures at Osmania University, Hyderabad, January, 1965, Eco¬ 
nomic Devehpnmt; Issues and Policies, edited by D. H. Butani, Vora & Co., Bombay, 
1966, p. 130,) ^ 
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appropriate measures do cost something, the costs do not stand in any 
definite relation to the expected results. A program for agricultural de¬ 
velopment may not raise foreign exchange requirements at all or may 
raise them less than a program for industrial expansion; productivity¬ 
raising investments in tlie agricultural sector may largely involve the 
utilization of underutilized labor (see below).’- 

3 The Technical Possibilities 

Yields in South Asian agiiculture are so low’’ that it should be relatively 
easy to effect an increase in production levels. Thus: “Paradoxically, for 
the rate of growth, the very backwardness of agriculture is a favourable 
factor, There is so much scope for the wider application of known tech¬ 
niques, involving hardly any additional capital investment, that in the 
initial period, at any rate, progress can be very rapid.”® Tire big differ¬ 
ences in agricultural productivity within each country also point in tlie 
same direction. To take tlie case of India again: 

Such differences are noticeable not merely as between different areas but also 
between different groups of farmers. In the same area, the best fanners are 
known to have produced yields per acre several times higher than those pro¬ 
duced by average fanners, ... In fact, while the best in Indian agriculture 
does not compare unfavourably with the best elsewhere, the difference be¬ 
tween the best and the average is much wider in India than in the technically 
advanced countries. This is both an index of the backward character of Indian 
agriculture and a measure of its potentiality for development.^’ 

Under these conditions agriculture should provide an especially fertile 
ground for planning: 

^Cf. Jok P. Lewis, Quiet Crisis in India, The Brookings Institution. Washington, 

D.C„ 1962,pp. 46-47 ef passim, n .1 1 . 

On the general problem of the logical deficiencies in financial planning — among 
which the indistinct concept “priority belongs — see Appendix 4, SecHon 2, 

'““Grain yields in India today are quite low by international standards. During tire 
1961-63 period, average grain yields were less tlian one fourtli those in more advanced 
countries such as Japan or the United Kingdom. Grains yields, though showing a tend¬ 
ency to rise in recent years, have changed little over tiie 6-decade ™ 
data are avaffablc,” (Brown, Increasing World Food Output, p, 27.) kr Jetaded 
information about yields in the South Asian countries, see M., pp, 74 »•;/•A.U., i he 
State of Food and Agriculture I96S,pp. 96 If.; and. espeoiafiy. Food and Agnouffure 
Organization, The State of Food and Agriculture 1963, Rome, 1963, PP- 95 ff- Yield 
differences witliin the region are roughly correlated with economic levels; Pakistan and 
India have the lowest yields. 

”M, L„ Dantwala, "Prospects and Problems of Land Reform m India,” Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, Vol. VI, No. 1, October, 1957-58, p, 5. 

4 Q u Sen “The Strateuv for Agricultural Development, Presidential Address to AH 
India' Agricultural Economic Conference 1959, New Dellii, 1959, p. 11. 
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Until the entire field of agriculture in such a society is saturated with the ap¬ 
plication of such known techniques, the development of agriculture can pro¬ 
vide, as it were, a bargain sector - a sector with a large unexploited potential 
which can produce the requisite surplus with relatively low investment and in 
a comparatively short timed 

It is because of such considerations that people are optimistic about the 
futm'e and critical of the government’s seeming inability to increase agii- 
cultural production substantially: 

That after fifteen years of planning India should still find herself in a state of 
dependence on foreign supplies to keep her food economy going is not a mat¬ 
ter of pride to the planner. .. . The average yields per acre in India are among 
the lowest in the world, . . , there is no need to despair. On the conriary the 
very facts that I have given show the vast potentialities that exist for doubling 
and even trebling our agricultural production.^ 

During the border war with China it was particularly common in India 
to point to the tremendous potentialities of Indian agriculture and to de¬ 
mand that effective measures be taken to exploit them. Thus a publication 
of the National Council of Applied Economic Research sermonizes; 

India’s capacity to expand her agricultural production in the present Emer¬ 
gency is not to be judged by the past performance alone; because the whole 
atmosphere of the country has been surcharged with the determination of the 
people to repel the Chinese invasion on our territories. Now, everyone is keen 
to contribute his mite to the war effort; and tire people in India’s countryside 
are no exception. If India’s leadership can exploit and channellize tliese noble 
sentiments to fight an external enemy, not only in the battle fields but also in the 
millions of acres of agricultural land, then it would be possible to meet the liigh 
hopes placed on our agriculture,® 

Subsequent developments did not justify these hopes.^ A widely expe¬ 
rienced German agricultural economist, Fritz Baade, writes with specific 
reference to Pakistan and India (and Turkey): “The food shortage cov¬ 
ered in this way [mainly by food aid from the United States] is not a 
‘static’ but ‘dynamic’ one. It is certain that this shortage vrill increase 
considerably in the years to come.... The period during which ,.. assist¬ 
ance must be rendered is very long.”® 

^ Ibid., p, 2, Italics added, 

“V, K. R. V. Rao, “Self-Reliance in Agricultural Production,” Yojana, Vol. IX, 
No. 20, October 10,1965, p, 11, 

® National Council of Applied Economic Research, Indian Economy 1981-63: Con¬ 
ditions and Prospects, New Dellii, 1963, p. 19. 

* Chapter 7, Section 4, 

' Food and Agriculture Organization, World Food Congress, "The Importance of 
National Development Planning and the Role of Agriculture in Economic Develop¬ 
ment,” Commission Papers, April 2,1963, WFC/63/CP/IIA/la, roneod, pp. 2 and 3. 
The Indian Report of the Foodgrains Policy Committee 1966, tliough insisting on self- 
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In a broad sense, the explanation for tlie low yields and the failure to 
capitalize on the potentialities for higher yields must be the prevailing 
work practices; in other words, tlie failure to make effective use of tradi¬ 
tional and well-known techniques. Without any innovations and even 
without any investment other than longer and more efficient work, agri¬ 
cultural yields could be raised very substantially, As we have pointed out 
in other contexts of this study, the differences in yield between countries, 
areas, and individual farnis prove that the stereotyped assumption em¬ 
ployed in economic discussion based on the modem approach, that the 
marginal productivity of labor is zero, is factually incorrect as well as the¬ 
oretically invalid.^ 

Still greater increases in yields could he attained by applying modern 
scientific agricultural technology. It should be observed, however, that 
although this technology, as it exists in theoiy and in the practice of the 
advanced Western countries, can sometimes be. directly applied in the 
South Asian countries - this is true, for instance, of the technique of arti¬ 
ficially inseminating cows - this is not normally the case. For one thing, 
this technology is die result of research limited to the temperate zones; 
little work has been done on climate, soil, crops, breeds of livestock, etc. 
for the tropical and subtropical regions of South Asia, One of the most 
urgent research tasks is therefore localized and intensive investigation 
of the type that has made possible the rapid rise in yields in the countries 
in the temperate zones,® Soil surveys, in particular, have to be carried out: 

In fact, millions of cultivators [in underdeveloped countries],.. are using soils 
that have never been examined scientifically. No one knows where they belong 
in a system of soil classification or how they could be expected to respond to 
any sy.stem of management besides tlie local one in use. This lack greatly hand¬ 
icaps the use of new technology by cultivators.... Thus many modern agricrrl- 
tural techniques cannot be shifted from the advanced countries to the newlj 
developing countries witliout great research efforts, including soil surveys and 
field testing of new combinations of practices.® 

For instance, “Soil analysis must be made in different parts of a country 
before tlie correct types and dosage of fertilizers can be prescribed, In 

sufficiency in food as soon as possible, warns diat "the problem of shortage is one which 
will be with us for a number of years. We are not increasing our food supply or de¬ 
creasing our population growth fast enough for it to he otbei w ise. (p. 4) 

^ Chapter 21, Section 14; Appendix 6. Sections 6 and 7. 

“ Chapter 14, Section 7. 

'Kellogg, “Interactions in Agricultural Development," Summary of Proceedings on 
Agriculture, p, 46; cf. C. P. McMeekan, “What Kind of Agricultura Research?. Ft- 
Ice and Development, Vol. II. No. 2, June 1965 pp. 71 ff About df research work 
being done or planned in India, see India, Third Fwe lent Plan, pp. 184 if,, and The 
Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draft Outline, pp. 196 ff. 

‘ U, N„ Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1964, p. 113, 
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often been broached. In general terms the importance of institutional fac¬ 
tors/ notably the agrarian structure/ in diis connection has been pointed 
out, but efforts to bring about an improvement in this sphere have not been 
coordinated with the technical reform programs or even with the policy 
measures, such as community development, designed to influence the peas¬ 
ants’ basic attitudes.^ This neglect of the institutional and attitudinal prob¬ 
lems is on a par with the soft-pedalling of the labor utilization issue.^ 

In the 1960’s little progress has been made in regard to these institu¬ 
tional and attitudinal problems (Part III); instead, the emphasis on tech¬ 
nological reforms has increased.® The fact that the food situation has 
become more desperate, particularly in India, and the need for a rise in 
agricultural production more urgent, has contributed to this development. 



a resource to be used productively to accelerate agricultural progress.” (India, The 
Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draff Oufline, p. 111.) 

The Ford Foundation team had stressed that "the underutilized labour in the rural 
villages is one of India’s greatest resourcc.s for increasing food production.” (India, 
Report on India’s Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It, p, 16.) 

^ “Largely because of institutional defects ... it has proved more difBcult than ex¬ 
pected to apply in the developing countries the technological advance.s that have al¬ 
ready so tran.sformed the agricultures of the more developed parts of the world.” 
(F,A,0,, The State of Food and Agriculture 1965, p. 5.) 

““Land tenure systems affect agricultural production through their influence on 
farmers’ incentives and motivations.” (U. N., Economic Survey of Asia and the 
Far East 1964, p. 99.); cf. U. N,, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol. 
XVI, No. 1, June, 1965, p. 14.) 

The objectives of land reform "are to remove such motivational and other impedi¬ 
ments to increases in agricultural production as arise from the agrarian structure in¬ 
herited from the past, to create conditions for evolving an agricultural economy with 
high levels of efficiency and productivity, and to eliminate elements of exploitation 
and social injustice within the agrarian system." (India, The Fourth Five Year Plan: A 
Draft Outline, p. 125.) 

“ Section 19 below; cf. Chapter 18, Section 12. 

^ The study tour of China by a delegation of Indian agricultural planners in 1956 
served for a brief period to call attention to the issue of labor utilization. "An im¬ 
portant difference between Indian and Chinese agriculture is due to the fact that, on 
the average, the Chinese peasant works much harder, Conditions should be created in 
which the bulk of farmers in India will work hard in the manner that only a small pro¬ 
portion do at pre.sent,” (India, Government of. Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Re¬ 
port of the Indian Delegation to China on Agricultural Planning and Tech¬ 
niques, July-August, 1956, New Delhi, p. 196; cf. ibid., p. 199.) See also Section 21. 

® K. N. Raj is critical of this trend; “It.. . worries me that generally in India today 
we find among planners and policy makers m government a movement toward what I 
would describe as a technocratic approach to all problems. As an economist I have 
some sympathy with this approacli, and I would certainly agree tliat increased inputs 
like fertibzer are required for increasing agrlcultm-al production. But the institutional 
framework of a very toaditional society like that in India cannot be left as it is if we 
really want a significant increase in production. I have in mind measures like land re¬ 
form on which, until now, the position has been tliat at least we said that we wanted 
to carry out far-reaching changes, Some of these changes were also carried out though 
a gi'eat deal remains to be done. But now, even the talk of land reform Iras disap¬ 
peared.” (“Current Problems of Indian Economy,” Bulletin, International House of 
Japan, October, 1968, No. 18, p. 38,) 
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General statements outlining plans for raising agricultural production are 
completely taken up by descriptions of technological reforms.^ Reports 
by Western officials and economists, particularly those who have not done 
actual field work in the villages, also tend to focus on technological prob¬ 
lems.^ Western, like South Asian, governments continue to support res¬ 
olutions in F.A.O. conferences and other similar inter-governmental as¬ 
semblies urging land reform, but this is only a gesture. The United States, 
though it now feels compelled to place conditions on its food aid, usually 
merely adjures recipients to institute technical reforms and to divert a 
portion of their public development expenditures from industry to agri¬ 
culture. This policy bent accords well with the general bias in the treat¬ 
ment of underdevelopment and development which we discussed in the 
Prologue (Sections 5 and 6). 

Meanwhile, a very few institutional economists keep hammering at the 
importance of what one of them calls the ‘liuman-factor-first approach” 
that demarcates “a dividing line between two very distinct ways of think¬ 
ing.”® Their position is upheld by people with field experience: “The ar¬ 
chives of FAO are full of reports of experts who emphasize that purely 
technical advice on the right application of physical factors in agricul¬ 
tural production will bring results only up to a certain point and that the 
lack of co-operation of the cultivators is the limiting factor.”^ 

Prices of agricultural products and government price policies play, of 
course, a vital role in determining the course of agricultural output in the 
West, and naturally Western economists who happen to touch on the 
problems of underdeveloped countries often naively assume that these 
countries could stimulate agricultural production by raising farm prices.'* 

“See. for instance, K, S, Krishnaswamy. “The Fourth Plan: Perspective and 
Strategy," in the official Indian and Foreign Review, Vol, 4, No. 3, November 15,1966, 
p.l4. 

“An exception is the report A Study on Tenurial Conditions in DiJri'Ws 

(India, Government of, Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1965, available in roneod 
form in 1963) by W. A, Ladejinsky, an American agricultural expert wiA exnenence 
in Japan, Formosa, and South Vietnam, This report was received very criticall)' m In¬ 
dia. In Jn article in Foreign Affairs (April. 1964, p. 446). Are author explained hs 
general attitude; "Important though the other ingredients are, uiJess those who woA 
lie land own it, or are at least secure on 4e land as tenants, all the rest is J ^0 be 
writ in water. And this is the most difficult .step to achieve. It is relatively easy to use 
science to increase production, but only if the cultivators relationship to die land and 
the state’s treatment of him and of agriculture create incentives to invest, to improve 
the land and to raise productivity.” , . .. ti 

“Erich H. Jacoby. “Institutional Planning as Part of Agricultural Plmmg The 
Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol, XIX, No, 2, April-June, 1964, p. 2. 

“Laars G Sandberg, for instance, asserts that “yields in ffie developed [shodd be 
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Western experts who have studied the South Asian agricultural situation 
are more careful. Like their South Asian colleagues, they do not count 
much on price support as a means of raising agricultural production. Most 
of the efforts to regulate food prices - particularly in the big, food-im- 
poiting countries, Pakistan, India, and Indonesia - have been directed 
toward holding prices down in order to protect consumers and avert infla¬ 
tion. These efforts have not been very successful, and in all of the countries 
mentioned food prices have risen, of late at an accelerating pace.^ This is 
attributed mainly to hoarding and speculation,^ 

The main reasons why the price situation, and thus tire scope for an 
effective price policy, in South Asia is very different from that in the West 
have been spelled out in an excellent F.A.O. study, f^ational Reserve 
Policies in Underdeveloped Countries.^ Fluctuations in crop size are 
generally greater and more frequent in South Asia than in the West be¬ 
cause of climatic conditions and inferior farming practices. This has the 
most serious market consequences in those countries that normally cannot 
supply their own food needs, Moreover, as a rule, a very large part of the 
total farm output never reaches the market but is consumed within the 
agricultural sector; in India the figure is about two-thirds or three-fourths 
and in Pakistan it is even greater. Therefore, an increase in farm con¬ 
sumption has a disproportionate effect on the market supply. The agri¬ 
cultural population is so poorly nourished that if food prices and farm 
incomes rise because of a bad crop, fanners are likely to reduce their sales 
and consume more themselves, a development that tends to drive prices 
still higher. If prices fall, fanners may be compelled to sell more in order 
to meet their commitments, with the result that prices sink further. Thus 
the volume of marketed supplies will tend to be even more volatile and 
unstable than total production. 

A considerable part of the marketable surplus, particularly that pro¬ 
duced by sharecroppers, is extracted from cultivators by landlords and 
moneylenders; the sum total is determined by custom and power, not by 
market forces, The market for whatever is extracted in this way and what is 

prices are not high enough, but higher prices would bring forth considerable increases 
in output.” (“World-wide Famine Just Around the Comer?,” Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, Vol. 15, No. 1, October, 1966, p. 95. Italics added.) He does 
not explain how he can reconcile this unqualified statement with a later pronounce¬ 
ment in the same article, to wit; “Personally, I suspect that die obstacles to improved 
agriculture are more social and political than technical and economic.” (Ibid., p, 96.) 

^ Particularly, of course, in Indonesia; see Chapter 9, Section 10. 

’ Chapter 7, Section 4. 

“Food and Agriculture Organization, Commodity Policy Study No. 11, Rome, 1958; 
see particularly pp. 10 ff, and tire monographs on India, pp. 24 ff,, and Pakistan, pp. 
36 ff. For India, see also India, Government of, Report of the Indian Food Grains En¬ 
quiry Committee, New Delhi, 1957; and P, C. Bansil, “Problems of Marketable Sur¬ 
plus,” The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol, 16, No. 1, Januaiy-March, 
1961, p. 30. 
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sold by tile producers is less organized and more speculative than in West¬ 
ern countries where the grain trade is largely “nationalized” and in the hands 
of governmental and cooperative organizations. The fact that poor peasants 
have to sell some of their crop as soon as it is harvested - and sometimes so 
much that they later have to buy food themselves - means that food prices 
tend to have large seasonal fluctuations. Deficiencies in transportation and 
storage facilities, and rivalries between different provincial political au¬ 
thorities, especially in India, tend to nullify governmental attempts to 
establish nation-wide markets and influence their operation. Tlie relative 
smallness of the non-agricultural sector and tlie outstanding importance 
of food items in consumer budgets make it impossible to subsidize agri¬ 
culture as in the developed countries. These circumstances also make it 
impossible to raise food prices without running the risk of inflation.' 

There is undoubtedly a need for policies aimed at equalizing the supply 
situation within national boundaries and minimizing the effect of sea¬ 
sonal and year-to-year changes in crop returns,^ Undoubtedly too, adjust¬ 
ments in the relative prices of various cash crops and grains can influ¬ 
ence the dffection of agricultural production.® But for the main problems 
dealt with in this chapter—how to increase labor participation and pro¬ 
duction in agriculture as a whole — price policies have little importance. 
Writing in 1957 about the Indian food problem, D. S, Chauhan observed 
that “the rise in food prices since the middle of 1955 was only one symp¬ 
tom of a chronic disease.”^ He also noted that While planning for in¬ 
creased production, the question of incentives is quite important. It is 
popularly believed that cultivators should be provided attractive prices 
if they are expected to increase production and to make crop adjust¬ 
ments, But prices during the recent past have been quite attractive; and 
if they have not acted as suffcient incentives for production enhance¬ 
ment they cannot be relied upon as an instrument very far.”® Since 1957 
food prices have skyrocketed in India, while grain production has stag¬ 
nated, a fact that underscores Chauhan’s conclusion, 

5 The Main Theme in the Following Pads 

In examining further the policies that might be pursued in order to 
raise labor utilization and production in South Asian agriculture, we 

^F.A.O., The State of Food and Agriculture 196S,p. 9. 

“ The Indian Report of the Foodgrains Policy Committee 1966 (pp. 24 and 25 .) 

lays the stress on price stability. „ t j' 

“In writine the extraordinarily short paragraph on Price Policy m 
FoiMh Five ^ear Plan: A Draft Outline (p. 174). die planners probably had these 

problems in mind. 

* The Food Problem, p. 15. 

27-28. 
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shall follow the conventional path and concern ourselves first with the 
outlook for technological reforms; this will form the subject matter of Part 
II. Part III will be devoted to an analysis of the institutional reforms al¬ 
ready attempted by South Asian governments. In Part IV we shall present 
an alternative set of policy proposals for institutional reforms. 

The major theme of our analysis will be that the success of technologi¬ 
cal reforms, designed primarily to increase the cultivated acreage and 
raise agricultural yields through variations in techniques and the input 
of capital, hinges largely on the extent of prior, or at least simultaneous, 
institutional changes. In fact, the two types of agricultural refoms-the 
technological and the institutional - have tended to be compaitnenla- 
lized in public discussion and policy formation, both during the colonial 
era and since independence. 

This is not to suggest that agricultural reformers have been altogether 
unaware of the interdependence of technical and institutional changes, 
but rather that they have been biased in favor of technical solutions to 
the complex problems of agriculture. During the colonial era, govern¬ 
ments were reluctant to interfere with the life and customs of indigenous 
populations - although they put aside their scruples when their interests 
demanded it, as in the case of land rights, the collection of taxes, and the 
recruitment of labor for European employers.^ A frontal attack on the 
deterrents to labor input and efficiency that were built into the traditional 
agrarian structure was precluded by considerations of expediency and 
expense and by the general colonial policy of laissez faire and indirect 
rule.. 

Ironically, this attitude has largely persisted since independence, 
though, as we shall see, far more energy has been poured into the promo¬ 
tion of institutional reforms than in the past. The bias in favor of technical 
solutions has been strengthened by the modem approach to planning, 
with its large-scale evasion of the problems implicit not only in institu¬ 
tions but also in attitudes and modes and levels of living and its faith in 
the abifity of capital investment to raise output. It has been further rein¬ 
forced by a vision of the "miracles” to be wrought by the application of 
modem science and technology. And it has been buttressed by the reports 
of Western agricultural planners acting as advisors who - though they 
often mentioned the importance of institutional reforms - usually con¬ 
fine their comments to the safer and supposedly more neutral subject of 
technological reform. This emphasis may merely reflect the fact that, 
while trained in technical matters, these experts have little knowledge of 
attitudes and institutions in South Asia and how they might be changed. 

Although we have chosen to discuss the technological and institutional 
approaches to agrarian reform separately, the main theme of our analysis 
will be their close interdependence. 

^ Chapter 22, Section 2; Chapter 21, Section 4; Chapter 23, Section 3. 
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II 

Technological Reforms 


6 Scope for Expansion of the Cultimted Area 

Generally speaking, the increase recorded in agricultural production in 
South Asia in recent decades has been due more to an expansion of the 
cultivated area than to a rise in yields per acre.^ There seems, however, 
to be rather general agreement among agricultural planners that "Scope 
for expanding the cultivated area is now... very limited in most [under¬ 
developed] ECAFE countries. Also, cultivation of new land may involve 
considerable expenditure on clearing it, constructing new transport and 
inigation systems, resettling farm families, etc.”“ ". . . increasing yields 
per hectare would seem to be the most important pillar of any programme 
aiming at a very rapid transformation of Asian agriculture.”^ In India 
there has been a tendency, particularly since the mid-1950’s,^ for the new 
acreage brought under cultivation to decrease. Tarlok Singh explains that 
“It would... be correct to say that the main approach to land as a natural 
resource must be in the direction of raising the quality of the soil and in¬ 
creasing its potential for production through irrigation, soil conservation, 
and dry farming and the use of fertilizers and manures.”® To Lester B. 
Brown “The central question” is; “How quickly can the less-developed 
countries make the transition from the area-expanding method of increas¬ 
ing food output to the yield-raising method of increasing food output?”® 
Considering the very low yields per acre in South Asia that we noted in 
Section 2, this approach seems the natural one, at least for that region. 
Nevertheless, since the extension of cultivation provides one means of 
increasing labor utilization and raising production, we may usefully begin 
our study of technological reforms by asking whether, in fact, it would 
be possible to enlarge the cultivated area in South Asia. 

ipor the last decade the ECAFE secretariat has calculated that in the underde¬ 
veloped countries in the ECAFE region “Nearly tliree-fourths of the expansion of 
agricultural output] was brought about by an increase of area, and the remainder by 
productivity [increase].” (“U.N., Economic Bulletin for Am and the Far East, Vol. 
XVI. No. 1, June. 1965, p. 8.) 

“ U. N., Economic Surcetj of Asia and the Far East 1964, p. 106. 

’ U. N., Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol. XVI, No. 1, June, 1965, 
p.7. 

' India. The Fourth Five Year Flan: A Draft Outline, p. 9. 

' “Planning and Productivity in Agriculture,” Economic Development: Issues and 
Policies, p. 133; cf. ibid., p. 125. 

® Increasing, World Food Output, p. 7. 
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A negative answer to this question is sometimes given on the basis of 
the small average size of holdings or the great density of rural population 
in areas already cultivated - the inference obviously being that there is a 
physical scarcity of land. As we pointed out in Chapter 10 (Sections 2-6), 
this line of reasoning is not conclusive. Both the small size of cultivator 
holdings and the density of population in areas now cultivated are re¬ 
lated to the techniques used in South Asian agiiculture. With present 
methods, a man is unable to cultivate more than a few hectares, and if he 
grows crops requiring more labor tlian do the staple foods, he may be 
unable to cultivate more than one hectare. For these reasons among oth¬ 
ers, high population density and small units of cultivation are not neces¬ 
sarily incompatible with the existence of substantial untilled areas. 

From a cmde quantitative point of view, it would indeed appear that 
possibilities for expanding the area under cultivation are far from ex¬ 
hausted. In the Southeast Asian countries, no more than 10 to 20 percent 
of the total land area is under cultivation. In the Indian subcontinent as 
a whole the figure is only around two-fifths, though in India proper nearly 
half of the total area is tilled.^ One should not, however, build too much 
on these facts. Throughout the region, as elsewhere in the world, moun¬ 
tains and deserts claim a substantial part of the land mass, and for aU 
practical purposes such areas must be regarded as untillable. 

Moreover, it is desirable to keep part of the land forested, not only to 
ensure supplies of timber, pulpwood, and fuel, but also to provide soil 
protection and moisture control. Experts in soil management usually rec¬ 
ommend that a minimum of 30 to 33 percent of the total area be forested, 
though the geographical distribution of the forested area must also be 
considered. At present, forest land constitutes a much smaller part of the 
total in some parts of the region, notably in Pakistan (less than 2 percent 
in West Pakistan and less than 16 percent in East Pakistan), India 
(around 15 percent), and Java (23 percent). 

Plere we must take issue with a belief widely current: the fact that more 
forests are needed, at least in India and Pakistan, does not in itself dem¬ 
onstrate that further additions to the cultivated area are impossible. Only 
a small part of the land that ought to be wooded in order to improve the 
size and geographical balance of the forest area is under cultivation. 
Much land suitable for reforestation is eitlier remote from existing villages 
and put to no worthwhile use, or is used only intermittently in shifting 
cultivation or grazing. Reforestation, which should be a highly important 
development goal in all the South Asian countries, cannot be accom¬ 
plished unless changes are made in the methods of feeding hvestock and 
in the way of life of people who now live as shepherds and shifting cul¬ 
tivators. The South Asian peasants, like peasants in other parts of the 

’ See Chapter 10, Figure 10-4. 
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world, have left their nearest surroundings almost treeless. Since 
in demand for fuel and other household purposes, there is a nee oi 
“village plantations.”^ Bringing the forest area up to the recommen e 
minimum or a higher level need not conflict seriously with the goa o 
expanding the area under sedentary cultivation. Land for cultivation 
could be augmented by drawing from acreages now used as pastuies or 
not used at all; only in areas where the forested area is already more an 
adequate would there be a question of cultivating land presently wooded. 
Desert lands could be made usable through irrigation. These additional 
acreages might be inferior in quality to those already tilled; in any event, 
their cultivation would require a host of supplementary measuies, sue as 
the provision of reliable water supplies and the elimination of hea az 
ards like malaria. 


Estimates of the amount of cultivable but untilled land are available 
for most countries of the region. Calculations of this sort are o ^ vious y 
very rough, and those responsible for them often neglected to specify their 
underlying assumptions. For these and other reasons, inter-country com¬ 
parisons are especially hazardous. For purposes of discussion, however, 
we have assembled estimates of ihe “tillable reserve” in various countries 
for presentation in Table 26-2. These figures, though unreBable and 
somewhat dated, are of considerable interest. For one thing, estimates ot 
the tillable reserve show how present and anticipated needs tend to m- 
fluence judgments about natural endowments. 

In India and Pakistan - two countries in which a much larger share ot 
the total area is already under cultivation than elsewhere in South Asia 

- it is thought that cultivation can be extended to cover 55 and nearly 38 
percent of the total area, respectively. In the Philippines on the other 
hand - a countiy with considerable experience with colonization sdmmes 

- a much smaller proportion of the total area is now cultivated. Oihcial 
calculations have assumed that it would be possible to increase the cu - 
tivated area to roughly two-fifths of the total territory.^ In thinly popu¬ 
lated countries like Burma, where eidiaustion of the tillable reserve is as 
yet only a hypothetical possibility, it is estimated that no more than a 
quarter of the total area could be brought under cultivation. In still more 
thinly populated Laos the potentially tillable acreage amounts to only 17 
percent of the total area, but is still three times greater than the area be- 


Mndia, Government of, Planning Commission, The First Five Year Plan, Flew 
Delhi, 1953, p. 287. , 

’ An earlier estimate (from 1935) assumed that 60 percent of the area of the Pmlip- 
nines is cultivable and that a population of 50 million could be fed. According to 
Chades Robequain, some of this land may be too hilly for profitable culhvation,^ and 
other parts uncultivable owing to the danger of malaria. (This danger at least is no 
loneer^a deterrent.) (Charles Robequain, Mahya, Indonesia, Borneo and the Philip¬ 
pines, Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1954, p. 290.) 
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Table 26-2 

LAND RESOURCES, SELECTED SOUTH ASIAN COUNTRIES 
(Million hectares) 



Total 

Culti¬ 

vated 

Cultivable 
but not 
cultivated 

India (1957) 

328,9‘ 

159,7 

21.8 

Pakistan (1957) 

94.6 

24,8 

10.7 

Ceylon (1954) 

6.6 

1,5 


Burma (1959) 

67,8 

8.6 

8.8 

Tliailand (1957) 

51.4 

9,9 

- 

Cambodia (1959) 

17.3 

2,5 

- 

Laos (1956) 

23.7 

1.0 

3.0 

South Vietnam (1959) 

18.0 

2,9 

4.0 

Indonesia (1954) 

149.2 

17.7 

- 

Philippines (1957) 

29.9 

7.3 

4.2 


Source: Food and Agricultura Organization, FAO yearbook of Production, l^^O, Rome, 
pp. 5-6, 

* Includes all Ka,sliinii'. 

Ceylon’s Ten Year Plan estimates that 965,000 acres in the dry zone can be brought 
under cultivation. 


lieved to be cultivated now. Despite the intense pressure on land in Java, 
there has been little attempt in Indonesia to calculate the tillable reserve 
in the outer islands, An American writer has estimated, however, that 
Sumatra, Celebes, and the Lesser Siinda Islands alone contain a cultivable 
reserve of 10 to 11 million hectares,^ to say nothing of Borneo and tire west¬ 
ern parts of New Guinea. 

Much of the uncultivated land considered suitable for tillage in the more 
densely populated parts of South Asia - and for that matter much already 
under cultivation® — would be viewed as too poor, too hilly, or too dry for 
use in sparsely populated countries. Though large areas in Laos or in the 
outer islands of Indonesia are hilly and relatively poor, they do not appear 
to be qualitatively inferior to a considerable part of the land cultivated 
elsewhere and are no doubt superior to much that is classified as cultivable 

* J, E. Metcalf, The Agricultural Economy of Indonesia, U, S, Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Monograph No, 15, Wa.shington, 1952, p, 19. 

“S. R. Sen (Growth and Instability in Indian Agriculture, pp, 6, 15, and 16) has 
expressed tire opinion lliat “in India, on account of pressure of population, the produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains has been extended to sub-marginal lands which are unsuitable for 
food production either because of poor quality of the soil or lack of moisture, and 
which should have never been put under foodgrains.” He sees in tliis an explanation to 
the increased instability of food production from year to year which he believes he has 
demonstrated. 
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in the more densely populated countries. Bodi Laos and most of the outer 
islands of Indonesia are so thinly populated that no one would dream of 
taking such land under cultivation. One reason is that in the thinly popu¬ 
lated parts of teopical South Asia virtually all sedentary cultivators are wet 
paddy-growers, whereas in densely settled areas like Java and parts of 
India such cultivators also till dry fields. In the sparsely populated areas 
there is thus a tendency to classify as cultivable only land where wet 
paddy can be grown,^ while in tlie populous areas more account is taken 
of possibilities for extending dry farming or farming on land that, though 
potentially irrigable, has insufiicient water for wet paddy. 

Even the figures shown in Table 26-2, which undoubtedly seriously 
understate the case, suggest that in Southeast Asia the cultivated area 
could be roughly doubled. Nature would permit the employment of per¬ 
haps two or three times as many agricultural workers in Southeast Asia® 
even with presently utilized techniques, though in some parts of the sub- 
region the lands pressed into service would probably be less productive 
than those now cultivated. In the Indian subcontinent, the possibilities 
for extending the area under cultivation are more limited, but by no 
means negligible if methods other than Haditional ones are used.® The 
magnitude of this task, however, should not be underestimated. As men¬ 
tioned earlier, the opening up of new areas often depends on a host of 
complementary technical conditions. In densely wooded tracts and in 
districts where potentially fertile soil has long been impacted, the break¬ 
ing of ground also requires the aid of heavy mechanical equipment ob¬ 
tainable only by the expenditure of precious foreign exchange.^ Else- 
where —for example, in parts of Pakistan — eradication of malaria and 
the provision of a dependable supply of water are pre-conditions for set¬ 
tlement. 


If nature has not yet set rigid limits to Soutli Asias agricultural popula¬ 
tion, other forces have obstructed the full utilization of tillable land. In 
some parts of the region potentiaUy tillable acreages are available in the 


‘ T. R, Andrus notes tliat most of the 8 million hectares of cultivable waste in Bum 
is in the Irrawaddy Delta, and suggests that no other area in Asia has as Pj®' 
tiallv excellent rice land not yet under cultivation. In addition, large areas in the Shan 
States are suitable for dairying, fruit and vegetables. See J. Russell 
Economic Life, Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1948, pp, 44 and 161. 

“On the logical difficulty of applying such static comparison ® ® 

lation increase, see Chapter 28, Section 3; Appendix 7, Section 1; and Appendix 11, 

Section 3. , . r 

“ This is borne out by a statement by S. R. Sen; "It is true that in suite of the pres¬ 
sure of population relatively smaR extension of cultivation to waste lands has taken 
ulace dmine the last 40 years. But this is more due to the fact that the exploitation of 
snnli wastelands has not been within the resources of the ordinary cultivators rather 
that due to the unsuitability of all these lands for c^Ryation.” < 

Economics, Vol. II, Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food and 
TIbIIiI m.'ifi n. 19.1 
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vicinity of existing villages while in others the cultivable waste land is 
more remote, No accurate statistics are available to indicate the amount 
of unused land in each category, but the acreage in the latter is clearly 
greater. Nevertheless, even in the most densely populated parts of South 
Asia, lands within easy reach often remain uncultivated and these are not 
always of poor quality. Inasmuch as these lands are often used for grazing, 
their tillage would require eitlier the development of an alternative source 
of fodder or a reduction in the animal population, or both. Veiy consider¬ 
able economies in land use could probably be achieved, especially in the 
Indian subcontinent, through the systematic cultivation of fodder crops on 
land now serving as untended pasture.^ 

Social forces help to keep idle waste land idle, especially when it occurs 
in the immediate vicinity of existing villages. Landowners, having an in¬ 
terest in high rents and low wages, often display little enthusiasm for an 
expansion of the cultivated area.- This is particularly true in India, where 
the problem is complicated by the opposition of the higher castes to 
lower-caste families or tribal people settling on waste land that is within 
the village’s area of concern and acquiring ownership rights,® Some gov¬ 
ernments have been reluctant to encourage cultivation of village waste 
land for fear of increasing the danger of soil erosion.^ 

Cultivating waste lands at greater distances® raises still more complex 
problems, as it usually involves major resettlement schemes that often 
encounter resistance from the population to be transferred. In crowded 
Java, for example, the peasant, though long since obliged to practice file 
sedentary cultivation of dry land, is unwilling to migrate to the sparsely 
settled outer islands unless he can obtain wet paddy land. However, be¬ 
fore the outbreak of the civil war the Diem regime in South Vietnam was 
able to launch a major scheme to resettle wet paddy farmers from over- 

^ Section 7. 

“ Chapter 22, Section 6. 

“ Chapter 22, Section S et passim; also Part III below, especially Section 20, This 
is the background to the recommendation by the Ford Foundation s team that “Ade¬ 
quate regulations should be formulated and enforced to provide that unused or poorly 
used land suited to crop production be leased or otlierwise made available to cultiva¬ 
tors.” (India, Report on India's Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It, p. 52; cf, ibid,, pp. 
160-161.) 

■ The complexity of tire problem of tilling fertile lands near the village area may be 
illustrated by events in Mysore State, Here a U, N, technical mission found that im¬ 
portant acreages once used as water storage tanks, but abandoned after canal irriga¬ 
tion had been provided, were totally unused, The soil was perhaps the best in tire area, 
for it was rich in sediment washed down from the hillsides. Neighboring villages dis¬ 
puted ownership of the tanks, and government departments disagreed about tlie use to 
which they should be put. See United Nations, Report of a Community Deoehpment 
Evaluation Mission in India, November 23,1958~April 3, 1939, TAO/IND/31/Rev, 1, 
New York, June, 1960, pp, 24-25, 

' For the following see Appendix 11, 
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crowded coastal areas on non-irrigated land on the plateau near the Cam¬ 
bodian border.^ 

A powerful economic obstacle to land reclamation through oiganize 
resettlement is its formidable cost. In Ceylon’s Gal Oya scheme, for ex¬ 
ample, settlement costs W'ere about 7,000 rapees (or more than $1,400) 
per family, even when costs to the government of supplying irrigation 
were excluded and when settlers cleared the jungle and built canals 
themselves.® In Indonesia, the cost of transfer and resettlemenUyas about 
Rs. 15,000 (or more than $1,300) per family in the mid-19o0s,® Costs 
later increased because of civil strife and the breakdown of shipping 
among the islands following the conflict with the Dutch shipping com¬ 
pany in 1957. No inforaiation is available about the cost of settlement in 
South Vietnam. 

Costs of settlement vaiy considerably, of course, depending on the 
amenities supplied and particularly on whether or not irrigation facilities 
are provided at public expense. But the conditions offered are also a func¬ 
tion of the resistance of potential migrants and the toughness of the gov¬ 
ernment concerned. In Indonesia, costs could have been lowered con¬ 
siderably if resettlement on dry land had been undertaken and if the 
government had not chosen to supply irrigation in order to attract Java¬ 
nese peasants. In fact, in the independence era, Indonesian settlers came 
to enjoy considerably more extra benefits than they did during the Dutch 
period. Preparation of the soil, fonnerly done by the^ settlers, was per- 
formed by the government with hired labor and sometimes with the help 
of tractors; thus settlers could take over land ready for sowing.^ In Cey¬ 
lon, the government provided a house, access roads and internal roads. 


^Yet in one respect the Vietnamese are even less disposed to migrate than ^e tlie 
Javanese. According to religious custom, they seek to P , 

their ancestors. This helps explain why many of the migrants m Soutii (as 

well as many of the refugees from the Nordi after the Geneva agreement established 
a provisional dividing line through the country in 1954) were members of the Catholic 
minority. See Chapter 9, Section 16. , t,i o 1 1 . 

“ Ceylon, Government of, National Planning Council, The Ten 1 ear Plan, Colombo, 
1959, pp. 241-242, , ' ^ ^ 

’ Benjamin Higgins, Indonesia’s Economic Stabilization and Development, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New York, 1957, p. 63, , ^ 

*The Indonesian planners described the many services offered to transmigrants as 
including the clearing of forests and the constniction of roads, canals and temporal 
housing. In addition,^‘as soon as all the necessary preliminary preparations are cons ti¬ 
ered alequate, the registered transmigrants are then moved to 
ment. Moving expenses are paid by the Government and during the first 6 months trans¬ 
migrants and their families are provided with their daily needs by the Governinent, 
tliey are also provided with the necessary household utensils, c othing. 

pleLnts, seeSs, etc,, some as a loan,” “ k 

reau, Broad Outlines of the Five-Year Development Plan 1936-1960, D)akarta, 195S, 

mimeovranhed. n. 271.) 
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and “civic amenities.”^ By contrast, settlers in South Vietnam had to build 
their own houses from local timber and bamboo, although some supple¬ 
mentary materials were provided by the government. 

Undoubtedly, the costs of many settlement schemes could have been 
considerably reduced if the settlers had been left to do more for them¬ 
selves. High overhead and staffing costs suggest that a certain lavishness 
prevailed in die administration of most of these schemes. Charges of top- i 

heaviness in administration and favoritism in the allocation of plots have 
been heard in Ceylon.^ 

It is not surprising that land reclamation has been slow. In Ceylon, for 
instance, it would take nearly half a century to open up all the lands offi¬ 
cially deemed suitable for cultivation at the rate of reclamation and re¬ 
settlement recorded in the 1950’s.* In Indonesia it would take several cen¬ 
turies. India, at the present rate of reclamation, would need almost a 
century to put to the plow the area thought to be reclaimable.^ The num- t 

ber of people currently settled on new land each year in India is probably 
much less than one-fifth of the annual population increment.® The figure 


‘ This assistance was inferior to that provided under the original colonization pro- 
mm. Then, as the drafters of Ceylon’s plan note, “the colonist was given an almost 
fully developed holding, carried out entirely at Government cost. This was done 
largely to popularize and establish on a sound footing tlie colonization policy.” (Cey¬ 
lon, The TenJear Plan, p, 241.) Subsequently, colonists were expected to participate 
in such work as clearing jungle and constnicting subsidiary irrigation channels. 

^ Concerning tlie method of selection of colonists in Ceylon, one reporter noted that 
"Undesirables are recommended in order that the village may be rid of them.” More¬ 
over, as landowners are excluded from consideration, persons known to own land have 
been certified as landless so they could apply. (B, H. Farmer, Pioneer Peasant Coloni¬ 
zation in Geijlon, Oxford University Press, London, 1957, pp. 219-220.) 

“The Ceylon plan reports that irrigation (which is a pre-condition for resettlement 
in the Dry Zone covering tlie greater part of the island) was provided at the rate of 
19,000 to20,000 acres between 1954 and 1957. (Ceylon, The Ten Tear Plan, p. 239.) 
The Irrigation Department estimates that approximately 865,000 additional acres could 
be brought into cmtivation in the Dry Zone. (Ibid., p. 23.) 

‘ The acreage reclaimed during the ten years of the first two planning periods was 
much less than a tenth of tlie area reckoned as cultivatable but not cultivated. The 
Draft Outline of the Third Plan set a slightly higher target but it was not met. The 
Fourth Plan has raised the target. The National Council of Applied Economic Re¬ 
search has estimated that over the next fifteen years soraediing slightly less than 
one percent of the cultivatable area will annually be added to the agricultural sector. 
(H. Lai Das Gupta, “Agriculture as a Banier to the Growth of Indian Economy,” Es¬ 
says on Planning and Economic Development, Center of Research on Underdeveloped 
Economies, Vol. 2, Polish Scientific Publishers, Warsaw, 1965; India, Third Five Year 
Plan, pp. 183 ff.; India, The Fourth Five Year Flan; A Draft Outline, pp. 193-194; 
Nation^ Council of Applied Economic Research, Long-Term Projections of Demand 
for and Supply of Selected Agricultural Commodities 1960-61 to 1975-76, New Delhi, 
1960ip.l00.) 

“Tills figure of one-fifth is based on the assumption that the area per person em¬ 
ployed in die newly settled lands in India would be about die same as in Ceylon and 
Indonesia, but it is probable that land reclaimed in India is of poorer quality and that 
more is therefore required per person. 
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would be less than one-teiitb for Ceylon, and in Java, the ratio of settlers 
to new population is even smaller.^ 

Political opposition has often slowed the rate of resettlement. Wlien 
the question of cultivating waste land is raised, landlord interests tend to 
be quite vocal, and they are often able to block proposed schemes through 
their influence in local bodies and provincial or national governments. In 
the Federation of Malaya, for instance, where enormous amounts of waste 
land are available,^ land alienation procedures at the state government 
level have been a bottleneck. The red tape inevitable in such rearrange¬ 
ments does not seem to be sufficient to explain the slow action of land 
alienation bodies, which are heavily dominated by landowning interests. 
In many Indian states landlord resistance and the hesitation of state gov¬ 
ernments have contributed to delays in land alienation.® The interest of 
the landowning groups in the scarcity of land was examined in Chapter 
22 and will be considered further in later sections. 

Wlien organized settlement schemes have been launched, they have 
seldom fully lived up to expectations.^ In the hope of making the new 
colonies attractive places to live as well as efficient production units, gov¬ 
ernments have usually provided them with special services. The results 
of these efforts have largely depended on the quality of the settlers them¬ 
selves, Prospects for making a colony into an efficient producing unit ap¬ 
plying modem agricultural principles are much brighter if the settlers 
are young and enterprising than if tliey are middle-aged fathers of large 
families. In Ceylon the latter were given preference for social reasons, and 
it is therefore not surprising that standards of production in the new set¬ 
tlements have failed to rise above die low average levels prevailing in 
communities less favored with governmental extension seiwices and sub¬ 
sidies.® Hopes of making model villages out of the new colonies have also 


* Java’s population grows by much more than a million a year, but tire annual rate 
of migration to the new settlements in the first half of tlie fifties was in tlie range of 
30,000» a rate well below tliat achieved in the years immediately before the Second 
World War. The emergency and the shipping shortage have further reduced tire rate, 
of transmigration. (Institute for Economic and Social Research, Djakiirta School of 
Economics, “Some Aspects of Spontaneous Immigration,” Ekonomi den Keuan- 
gan Indonesia, June, 1957, pp, 415-430.) Cf. Appendix 11. 

“ E, H, Tacoby speaks of an “almost unlimited reserve of virgin soil waiting for cul¬ 
tivation” in Malaya, (Erich H. Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Ask, 1st ed„ Asia 
Publishing House, London, 1949, p, 114.) 

“In the Hindustan Times, January 14, 1960, the Indian Minister of Agriculture 
complained of the “lack of enthusiasm” of the state governments for cultivation ot 
waste lands. 


* Cf. Appendix 11, Section 2, 

“This principle of selection was sharply criticized in the Report of the Mission of 
the Interriational Bank. See International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
The Economic Development of Ceylon, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1953, p. 391, 
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Much that is relevant to a complete evaluation of the scope for expan¬ 
sion of the cultivated area - particularly in regard to the quality of the 
untilled lands - is still unknown, and in most South Asian countries the 
planners’ interest in the problem has faded in recent years, We can at 
least say that the capacity of the land area has not yet been thoroughly 
tested. The social and institutional structure, and the traditional agricul¬ 
tural techniques, have not encouraged - and in some cases have not per¬ 
mitted - extension of cultivation to acreages that in other circumstances 
might have been broken for tiOage, 

7 Improvements in Land Use through the Rationalization 
of Fodder Supply and Demand 


One of the most promising ways in which the acreage available for cul¬ 
tivation might be increased and labor utilization thereby raised would be 
through a reduction of the claims on space now made by animals. It has 
been usual to minimize the competition between land for animals and land 
for crops with the argument that land used for grazing is waste land that 
could not be tilled in any case. In few cases is this so. In any event, un¬ 
controlled pasturing is one of the factors responsible for the low quality 
and efficiency of South Asia’s domesticated animal population. 

The demands of animals on space are most serious in India and, to a 
lesser extent, in Pakistan, which between them now possess not far from 
a third of the world’s bovine population. In both countries there is roughly 
one cow for every two members of the human population. The outlook is 
the more sombre as the cattle population is bound to increase.^ Buffalo 
also abound; in India there are over 50 million of them. The ratio of cattle 
and buffalo to human beings in Thailand is comparable to that in the In¬ 
dian subcontinent, but because of Thailand’s much lower density of pop¬ 
ulation the problem of animal feeding is far less serious there. Elsewhere 
m Southeast Asia, the number of cattle and buffalo is relatively lower, 
t ough substantial economies in the feeding, use, and size of the animal 
population could probably be realized.^ 

As many agricultural experts have long pointed out, traditional pastoral 
methods of cattle feeding are totally unsuitable in areas with a high popu¬ 




lation density. The same number of animals could be much better nour¬ 
ished on tilled fodder crops commanding only a fraction of the acreage 
now under pasture. Whereas in Western Europe grazing facilities arc ex¬ 
tremely favorable, feeding livestock on grass in South Asia is usually very 
costly in terms of area. As a close student of conditions in the region has 
pointed out; “If the traditional system of village grazing on common lands 
could be replaced by cultivation of fodder crops, one fifth of the common 
lands would probably give more fodder than all of them did before.”^ In 
addition, agricultural experts have long recommended reductions in the 
aggregate size of the cattle population. Such policies have not, however, 
been conspicuously successful. Again the problem is most obstinate in In¬ 
dia. Slaughter of livestock, even of old and useless animals, is barred both 
by religious scruples and by legal prohibitions.” 

Indian agricultural authorities continue to express concern about the ex¬ 
cessive number of animals, though their comments are necessarily guarded. 
For example, a committee appointed by the Ministry of Food and Agricul¬ 
ture to examine the supply of food-grains reported that the large cattle 
population “undoubtedly makes serious inroads into the agricultural out¬ 
put of the country,” that it “accelerates the problem of soil erosion,” and 
that “in many parts of the country there is already a serious competition 
between man and cattle for subsistence from land,”''* 'Tlie committee’s 
major strictures were directed to useless, stray, and uncared-for animals, 
the number of which it estimated at 16 million.'^ An American team of 
agricultural experts, on the other hand, concluded aliout the same time 
that "at least one-third, and perhaps as many as one-half, of India’s cattle 
population may be regarded as surplus in relation to the feed sup|)ly,”® 
This calculation would imply an excess in the range of 67 to 100 million 
animals, 

‘ Ren4 Dumont in a private communication. In India, a country that enjoy,s a .spe¬ 
cial significance in this’ connection, a U. N. team (of which Dumont was a member) 
emphasized the need to combine reforestation with sy,stematic cultivation of fodder 
crops. "As pasturage, the land is poor, overgrazed, and half-exhausted; neverthele.ss, 
something must be found to replace it. In a village or block community development 
plan, halt the wa,ste land might he refore,sted, and the other half, if given over to fodder 
crops, would yield far more cattle feed than the old pasturage.” (U. N., Report of a 
Community Development Evaluation Miision in India, p, 30,) 

“ See Chapter 3, Section 4, Article 48 of the Indian constitution asseits that the states 
should "take steps for preserving and improving the breeds, and prohibiting slaughter, 
of cows and calves and other milch and draught cattle,” (Italics added,) The Attorney 
General of India has ruled tliat legislation on cattle slaughter is not within the compe¬ 
tence of the central government but lies within the jurisdiction of the state governments. 
A bill put before the Lok Sabha in 1955 providing that the central government impose 
a complete ban on cattle slaughter was defeated. Pressure for making the ban on cow 
slaughter universal in India has continued and, in recent yeans, intensified, 

“ India, Report of the Indian Food Grains Enquiry Committee, p, 117, 

Ubid. 

' India, Report on India’s Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It, p. 223, 
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The government of India has avoided tackling the problem of excess 
numbers head on, Instead it has encouraged owners of aged and infirm 
beasts to give them to public authorities for placement on waste lands 
where they can live out their natrral lives. This retirement plan-known 
as the Gosadan scheme - has failed to enlist much support from the agri¬ 
cultural population.^ Programs for the castration of scrub bulls, though 
still modest in scope, appear to have encountered less formidable opposi¬ 
tion.^ 

Resistance to reducing the cattle population is not, of course, solely a 
matter of rehgious prejudice. Cattle, in popular thinking, are considered 
to serve a variety of functions. At least potentially, they are sources of 
power, fertilizer, fuel, and foodstuffs. The multiplicity of their functions 
does not, however, constitute a valid argument against a reduction in 
their number. Agricultural experts believe that the fodder supply, if dis¬ 
tributed among a much smaller but better nourished animal population, 
would increase the power available from draft animals.^ Moreover, as the 
Ford Foundation’s team has noted, “more dung is produced when a given 
quantity of food is consumed by one animal than when it is .shared by 
two animals,”'* The potential economic advantages to be gained from the 
animal population are far from being fully exploited by present agricul¬ 
tural practice. In India and sometimes in Pakistan, cattle are not usually 
slaughtered for meat, and the carcasses of dead animals are eaten mainly 
by dogs and birds; the hides collected by low-caste people are of inferior 
quality. Cows, which are rarely used for draft purposes, are milked but 
their yield is very low. Perhaps 90 percent of the cows in India yield less 
than 1 kilogram of milk per day and are not worth keeping for their milk 
alone.^ 

'The Draft of the Third Indian Plan, proposing tliat 19 additional Gosadans be es¬ 
tablished with a capacity of 39,000 head of cattle, observed that "this will not touch 
even the fringe of the problem. However, the maintenance of several million cattle in 
Gosadans is not a practical proposition in view of its heavy financial implications. 
(India, Government of, Planning Commission, Third Five Year P/an, Draft Report, 
New Delhi, May, 1961, p,XX-7.) r, 3 c 

The final version of the Third Plan increased the target number of new Gosadans tor 
the plan period to 23 and proposed a large-scale program of castration of scrub male 
stock. (India, Third Five Year Plan, pp. 348-349.) 

® Chapter 3, Section 4. In view of the growing agitation for a universal and effec- 
tively enforced ban on cow slaughter, the Draft Outnne of the Fourtli Plan has chosen 
not to touch on the problem of the excess cattle population in India. (India, The 
Fourth Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline, pp, 119-120. 

“ U. N,, Report of a Community Deuelopnmt Evaluation Mission in India, p, 31. 

* India, Report on India’s Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It, p, 226. 

' India, Government of, Human Nutrition vis-d-vis Animal Nutrition in India, New 
DeUii, 1954, pp. 15-16. 

The U. N. team visiting community development blocks in India reported: Vmage 
children, except in the ricner families, today drink practically no milk. In the majority 
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In nearly all of Southea.st A.sia cattle and buffalo are little used either 
for milk or for meat production, though draft animals are .sometimes .sold 
for slaughtering. Both male and female animals are used for draft pur¬ 
poses, but ill large parts of this area the cows are not milked. Dairidng 
is carried on only in and around large cities, and nearly all the milk is 
consumed by the European and Westernized members of tlie urban pop¬ 
ulation.* W'here milk consumption in the cities has become more wide¬ 
spread, as in Singapore and Djakarta, much of the supply is imported, in 
powdered or canned form. Apart from some outworn draft animals, the 
main sources of meat in Southeast Asia are goat.s, poultiy, and, in non- 
Moslem areas, pigs. 

Nowhere in South Asia are cattle intensively utilized for draft purposes. 
Some experts stress the small size of cultivator holdings as an explanation. 
If bullocks could be shared by several small fanns, some of them would 
become redundant; better feeding of those remaining in use could enhance 
the saving. Other experts stress the .shortness of the season during which 
bullocks are actually used. In the areas of wet paddy production tliey are 
normally used only for plowing, but even in diy’ fanning the period of 
effective utilization of diuft animals is short. In spite of their great num¬ 
bers diey might at times be too few for effective faraiing," Nor, in large 
parts of Southeast Asia, are they used for transport, as transport needs 
are increasingly satisfied by boat and motor vehicle. In India and Paki¬ 
stan, the bullock cart continues to be the principal mode of transport from 

of villages visited, milk con.sumption Is far less than formerly, since the milk available 
per head of population has dropped since 1900 by perhaps one-third, and the sale of 
milk in the towns has, at the same time, greatly increased.... It is surely anomalmis 
to distribute imported powdered milk in a country which has 22,5 percent of the world s 
supply of bovine and oubaline livestock, altliough useless cattle often constitute one- 
third of the total," (U. N., Report of a Community Development Evahuiim Mission 
in Indio, pp. 30-31, j 

The Ford Foundation team has calculated that “for each animal eliminated, 365 
pounds of milk would be gained annuaEy,” providing “the suggsted daily nutritional 
allowance for one Indian child.” (India, Report on Indias food Crisis and Steps to 
Meet It, pp. 64-65.) 

' Metcalf, The Agricultural Economy of Indonesia, p. 85. 

“ Horst Foelster, a soil expert who has spent considerable time in India and who has 
read a draft of this text, comments: “My experience in U, P, with its small holdings, as 
well as in Madhya P„ where holdings are much bigger, gave me the impression- 
ascertained also by discussions with colleagues - that, on the wmtraiy, lack of draught 
cattle is one very important reason for inefficient cultivation of fields as well as tor m- 
sufficient utilizaLn of comparatively fertile waste lands (M. P.). In U. P. (Morada- 
bad) at least some of the farmers realized the bad state of their field preparations^and 
attributed it to the lack of cattle. They even reported exact cultivation proccdums 
which their ancestors followed and which they were unable to adhere to. . . . This 
fact excludes the possibility of increasing the efficiency of buUocks tlyoug 1 cooperative 
use, There is rather scope - at least in rain agriculture and those [mgated areas where 
the available irrigation facilities allow only additional watering, but no Japanese nee 
cultivation - for a cooperative use of an additional tractor. V^iether bullocks or tractor 
or both - their use will in any case remain of low economic efficiency. 
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and to the villages; bullocks are also used there for lifting water from wells. 

As producers of fuel and fertilizer, cattle have retained a basic impor¬ 
tance in agriculture, particularly in India. But, despite the urgent need for 
natural fertilizer, there is much waste. In India, according to one estimate, 
about 20 percent of the cow dung lies unused on hills and roadsides.^ The 
availability of animal fertilizers is further reduced by heavy claims on sup¬ 
plies for fuel. Cow dung, because it burns slowly, is an ideal fuel for tradi¬ 
tional methods of household cooking and for the processing of gur. The use 
of cow dung for fuel, however, appears to vary considerably in different 
parts of India, depending mainly on the other fuels available. For the 
country as a whole, it has been estimated that roughly three-eighths of the 
annual tonnage of manure is burned in a dry state, an amount that might 
add 9 million tons to the output of food-grains if used as fertilizer.^ The.se 
calculations include a large component of conjecture, but they indicate 
how different uses of an animal by-product compete with each other. A 
technical method of overcoming this competition is now available. The In¬ 
dian Agricultural Institute has produced a device that extracts gases from 
cow dung for use in cooking and lighting while preserving the fertilizing 
properties of the residue. At present, the costs of cow dung gas plants are 
beyond the reach of most villagers. Their introduction on any scale must 
await substantial governmental assistance. 



Although South Asian agriculturalists in general have failed to exploit 
the full potential of their large domesticated animal populations, cattle do 
provide certain essential services in agriculture. Prospects for reducing the 
cattle population, and thereby releasing land for the production of food 
crops, would be considerably brightened if alternative sources of power, 
fuel, and fertilizer could be provided at costs low enough to make them ac¬ 
cessible to villagers. At the same time, some progress toward overcoming 
prejudices against slaughtering animals might be achieved if farmers could 
be made aware of the real costs of maintaining excessive numbers of ani¬ 
mals in poor condition. The problem of work animals is as much a matter 
of quality as of quantity. Animals in poor condition are unable to perform 
many of the worthwhile tasks in agriculture; the keeping of such animals 
creates a bias in favor of the economic and social status quo and with it, 
familiar, though inefScient, agricultural techniques. As long as animals 
diat are physically below par are treated as the primary source of power, 
a barrier exists to the introduction of improved implements, even when 
these do not threaten to displace animals.® Moreover, extension of the 
cultivated area is severely limited by the fact tliat some potentially usable 

^N. A. Mujaiimdar, ‘Cow-Dung as Manure,” in The Economic Weeklii, May 14, 
1960, p. 743. 1 ’ 

nbii 

an observer of Indian agricultural practice has noted: 

“Indian villagers of a certain region were unwisely detennined to reject an iron plow, 
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land can only be tilled with a much heavier power input than can at pres¬ 
ent be achieved with work animals. 

Conceivably, many of these difficulties could be overcome through the 
widespread use of mechanical sources of power in farming operation in 
South Asia. The substitution of tractors for animals would reduce the 
claims of the latter on acreage suitable for cultivation. Moreover, 

... the shift to tractors would make it possible to plow the soil more thoroughly 
than with the traditional wooden plow drawn by a pair of bullocks. The soil 
can be worked when it is dry and ready for plowing, if necessary even at night, 
whereas bullocks have to have regular rest periods which, at times, causes de¬ 
lays and exposes the soil to renewed heavy rainfall. In areas with relatively 
short seasons, and for crops with relatively short production periods, tractors 
may actually make it possible to increase the number of times a field can be 
cultivated.,,. tractors can be used for such purposes as erosion control by more 
effective bunding and contour plowing, for transport of soil, as well as crops, 
and the construction of small storage tanks or reservoirs in areas which suffer 
from inadequate or uneven rainfall. . . . More important still tractors enable 
the farmer to break difficult soils or to eradicate (by repeated deep plowing) 
weeds that cannot be eliminated by hand or by the traditional wooden plow 
drawn by bullocks. Tractors are indispensable as instruments to reclaim hith¬ 
erto unusable land and to extend the margin of cultivation, particularly in 
some parts of Central India, where the eradication of weeds requires deep 
plowing and where it may take more than a month of heavy human labor to 
bring one acre of new land into cultivation.^ 

though the design was adapted to their soil conditions and a very modest price had 
been arranged. Actual investigation proved that the negative attitude had far less to 
do with the plow, which constituted a modest investment and had merits that all ad¬ 
mitted, than with the bullocks which drew the plows, Fodder was scarce and costly, 
the bullocks therefore could not be too well fed, and they were small and not especially 
strong. Yet they were very expensive and precious to their owners and absolutely indis¬ 
pensable for agriculture operations. The iron plow was heavier than the wooden plow 
then in use, and the agriculturists feared that the bullocks would be weakened and 
eventually destroyed if they were forced to draw the heavier piece of equipment. 

“The appearance of the iron plow raised other problems for the agriculturist too. He 
had a long-standing arrangement with the carpenter whereby the carpenter made and 
repaired his wooden plow. By the acceptance of the iron plow he risked the displeasure 
of his carpenter and reduced the work opportunities of another group. Moreover, those 
who sold ihe iron plow could guarantee no ready supply of parts and services. The 
carpenter stood ready to come into the fields and repair a broken instrument at .short 
nofee. The iron plow, though reasonably light, was still a heavy implement for a man 
to carry to his scattered fields. He feared the effects of the use of the iron plow on his 
own health as well as on that of the bullock, Without going any further I tliink it will 
be admitted that the caution in welcoming the iron plow was not entirely a matter of 
unthinking, ingrained conservatism. It is sometimes ffie person at the receiving end of 
development projects who senses fee implications of action^most completely and who 
foresees all the adjustments he will be called upon to make. (Morris E. O^kr, Prob¬ 
lems Concerning Oflidal and Popular Participation in Development Projects, ’ Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, Vol. II, No. 4, January, 1954, pp. 276-277.) 

‘P N. Mathur and K. William Kapp, “The Transition from a Bullock to a Tractor 
Economy in India; Some Indirect Effects and Benefits,” Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, 
Band 87, Heft 2,1961, pp. 338-339. 
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The authors just quoted calculate, on the basis of data from farm man¬ 
agement surveys in Punjab, that, if properly organized, the use of tractors 
is no more expensive than the use of bullocb and may be considerably 
cheaper, even ignoring the value of the additional tasks that tractors alone 
can perform.^ 

But such a rationalization of agricultural practices cannot be accom¬ 
plished without changes in the institutional and attitudinal matrix; it 
cannot proceed very far when fragmented holdings, low incomes, and the 
tenancy system either rule out the acquisition of machines or preclude 
their economic use. Indeed, "the mechanization of Indian agriculture 
must be viewed as a major socio-cultural reform.”^ If, however, the at¬ 
titudinal and institutional fetters can be broken, the cumulative effects 
of the introduction of tractors will be much greater than suggested above, 
because of the phenomenon of circular causation.^ “If properly planned 
and nurtured the mechanization of agriculture can be made to serve as an 
inducement mechanism for the introduction of new forms of organization, 
new ways of doing things, new skills, a new discipline and precision... 

8 Allocation of the Cultivated Acreage Between 
Food and Id on-food Crops 

In the preceding sections, we have been concerned with the aggregate 
areas potentially available for tillage, We shall now consider briefly a 
subsidiary issue - the allocation of the cultivated area between food and 
non-food crops in terms of its significance for food production and labor 
utilization, This matter needs to be examined in the light of the increas¬ 
ing difficulty of feeding South Asia’s rapidly rising population. 

Conceivably, the area under food crops could be increased through the 
displacement of other crops now produced either for export or to satisfy 
the growing raw material requirements of local manufacturing industry. 
But in only two countries of the region - Malaya and Ceylon- does the 
production of crops other than staple foods claim a dominant share of the 

^Ibid., pp, 340 ff, That a change-over to a tractor economy need not have an ad¬ 
verse effect on the demand for labor, will be stressed in Section 11 below. 

^ Ibid., p. 347, “What has prevented the modeniization of agriculture in many less 
developed economies is not any particular deficiency of capital or lack of technical 
skill in the use of modern techniques of intensive agriculture but a socio-cultural en¬ 
vironment which, by 'contaminating’ the general climate against productive investment 
decisions, has kept agriculture in a backward and generally stagnating state.” (Ibid,, 
p,334,) 

® Appendix 2. 

* Mathur and Kapp, “The Transition from a Bullock to a Tractor Economy in In¬ 
dia: Some Indirect Effects and Benefits,” Weltwirtschaftliches Archlv, p. 335. 
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agricultural land area,^ In Malaya more than four-fifths of the cultivated 
acreage is allocated to non-food crops, and in Ceylon almost two-thirds. 
In Thailand and former French Indo-China, the acreage devoted to non¬ 
food crops is insignificant. In the other countries the share of the agricul¬ 
tural area devoted to plantation crops (including sugar), oilseeds, and 
fibres ranges from about one-sixth in Pakistan to roughly one-third in the 
Phihppines. India and Burma are near the lower limit of this range, while 
Indonesia is closer to the upper limit.^ 

Such quantitative comparisons are, however, imperfect indicators of the 
competition of non-food crops (export and industrial) for resources needed 
in food production, Some of the important export crops are grown - or 
could as well be grown - on lands not well suited to food production. The 
best varieties of tea, for example, are grown on steep hills and at relatively 
high altitudes. Rubber could well occupy hilly land at lower elevations,® It 
must also be noted that the value of product per hectare is generally sev¬ 
eral times higher for export crops than for basic foods; labor is usually 
more intensively and extensively utilized per land unit in the growth of 
export crops. 

It would therefore seem that when lands are genuinely substitutable, 
a transfer of food lands to export production would be economically de¬ 
sirable. Governments have been reluctant to encourage this type of ad¬ 
justment, however, not only because self-sufficiency in foodstuffs is re¬ 
garded as desirable but also because it is often difficult to find markets 
for additional agricultural exports. The marketing problem is likely to be 
most acute in regard to those export crops which compete most directly 
with food crops for land. Partly for this reason, jute, cotton, and oilseeds, 
which are important in the exports of Pakistan and India,'* are not likely 
to be permitted to encroach much further on acreage that can produce 
food. Furthermore, in contrast with plantation products, these crops re¬ 
quire nearly as much land per unit of output in value terms as do food 
crops.® There are, of course, exceptions, of which rubber is ffie most con¬ 
spicuous. Export prospects appear to be more favorable for rubber than 

^ Here we include the plantation industry, which otherwise is kept outside the anal¬ 
ysis in this chapter, 

^ Based on data presented in the F,A.O, Yearbooks, 

“In Malaya, rubber is often grown on land suitable for paddy production, because 
when the rubber plantations were first set up, such land was not needed for paddy; 
this is still the case. 

* Chapter 13, Sections 3 and 13. 

'In 1952, measures were introduced in various parts of Pakistan to encourage pro¬ 
duction of cereals on land formerly used for non-food crops. Legislation in the Punjab, 
which has subsequently been repealed, directed that cotton acreage be reduced by 10 
percent. In Sind, the land revenue assessment on oilseeds was ainended m order to en¬ 
courage wheat production. See J. Russell Andrus and Azizali F, Mohammed, T e 
Economy of Pakistan, Oxford University Press, London, 1958, p, 35. 
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for other tropical commodities produced in South Asiad It must be noted, 
however, that in spite of recent efforts to encourage food production, die 
output of export crops has tended to increase more rapidly than that of 
foods, 

While agricultural export crops, particularly plantation crops, provide 
important support for the South Asian economies, the foreign-owned plan¬ 
tations, which are generally superior in management and productivity, are 
often regarded with hostility, To Asian intellectuals they are relics of Eu¬ 
ropean colonial domination; the agricultural population often recalls the 
time when the plantations were permitted to encroach upon their unen¬ 
closed waste land, In Ceylon nationalization has long been a political issue; 
in Indonesia nationalization of foreign-owned plantations has actually taken 
place on a large scale, though mainly in response to international conflicts,® 
In this political climate, plantation owners have been reluctant to invest in 
replanting and other needed improvements, and consequently some govern¬ 
ments have subsidized replanting on private estates, funds for this purpose 
usually coming from taxes on the produce or export of those estates. 

Some plantation owners - fearing expropriation, heavy taxation, re¬ 
strictions on the transfer of profits, or labor unrest, or simply finding the 
market for their land advantageous - have chosen to cut up their hold¬ 
ings into small plots for sale to Asians. Fragmentation of the existing 
plantations may have an adverse effect on output. The magnitude of the 
effect is probably inaccurately measured, however, by the historical con¬ 
trasts between die yields achieved by the larger plantations and those 
achieved by smalUiolders. Much of the higher output of the intensive 
plantation enterprises must be attributed to superior plant species and 
improved techniques. Smallholders might be induced to employ such aids 
through the appropriate use of subsidies and extension services by the 
government. A more serious threat to export production arises from the 
possibility that smalUrolders might divert land from plantation crops to 
the production of food for their own use. Even the smallholders who have 
successfully produced export crops-for example, the rubber growers 
in Malaya “have typically grown enough food to take care of a substan¬ 
tial part of their own needs. The diversion of land from plantation to food 
crops might well have severely detrimental effects on the value product 
realized per acre. 

There are thus formidable economic as well as technical reasons for re¬ 
jecting a reallocation of cultivated acreage in favor of staple food produc¬ 
tion. The plantation units are as a general mle by far the most efficient 

* Chapter 13, Section 13. 

“ Chapter 9, Sections 3 and 9; Chapter 11, Sections 5 and 6; Chapter 17, Sections 1, 
11-13. 
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commercial agricultural undertakings in South Asia. Moreover, labor utili¬ 
zation per acre - in terms of the number of participants and the duration 
and intensity of theii' work - is typically much higher in plantation enter¬ 
prises than in indigenous agriculture. In addition, plantation crops are im¬ 
portant to South Asian governments because of the foreign exchange they 
earn and the revenue they provide. On a more positive plane, there is 
need for further expansion in the output of export and industrial crops. 
Particularly with the growth of local manufacturing industr}', agriculture 
may have to play a larger role as a supplier of raw materials - a situation 
that would have the advantage of more widely diffusing the effects of 
industrial expansion. In short, the remedy for shortfalls in the domestic 
output of food-grains lies in the more intense cultivation of existing acre¬ 
age and the reclamation of new areas, not in tire displacement of export 
and industrial crops. 



9 Irrigation 


In the view of experts, irrigation offers the promise of dramatic im¬ 
provements in agricultural performance. At least potentially, its effects 
are double-edged. In the first place, adequate and dependable supplies 
of water should prevent crop failures and produce higher yields, This is 
likely to be of special importance in large parts of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent where water is perhaps the scarcest agricultural resource. Secondly, 
irrigation may permit more than one crop to be taken from the same piece 
of ground each year and tlius increase output in the same way as if there 
were a net addition to the cultivated acreage. In either case, there will 
be need for a heavier labor input and a lengthening of the work year. 

The progress of irrigation in India has been succinctly recorded by J. S. 
Patel: 

About a century ago, only 7 to 8 million acres of land were irrigated. By 1950, 
it had risen to 52 million acres i.e, about one-sixth of the gross cropped area. In 
1960, 70 million acres had irrigation facilities; these are expected to be ex¬ 
tended to 90 million acres in 1965, or about 22 per cent of gross cropped area. 
But this hardly touches the fringe of the problem of the full utilisation of the 
water resources of the country. The annual rainfall all over India amounts to 
more than 3,000 million acre-feet of water. Out of this amount, 1,000 million 
acre-feet are lost immediately due to evaporation and roughly 650 million 
acre-feet seep into the soil, leaving 1,350 million acre-feet to flow into the river 
systems. One-third of the river flow i.e. about 450 million acre-feet is consid¬ 
ered utilisable for irrigation, but in 1950 only 76 million acre-feet were uti- 
lised.i 


^■'Agriculture in India-Needs and Prospects,” F.A,0., World Congress 
Washington, D. C., June 4-18, 1963, Summon/ of Proceedings on Agriculture ot 
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These and other figures quoted below are extremely unreliable and gen¬ 
erally overstate the extent of irrigation. As the Draft Outline of the 
Fourth Plan informs us: ,. many old minor irrigation projects, such as 
tanks and derelict wells were in need of extensive repair. As these fell 
into disuse, the total irrigated area was reduced though this was not ap¬ 
parent in the statistics.”^ Also, statistics showing the results of major 
projects tend to exaggerate the area irrigated as they usually do not allow, 
at least not fully, for a lack of field channels or non-utilization by the cul¬ 
tivators. Furthermore, many of these big irrigation systems have been al¬ 
lowed to deteriorate to the point where they have become unusable in 
part (see below). It should be mentioned, though, that in India, particu¬ 
larly since the beginning of the third planning period, systematic effoi’ts 
have been made to repair derelict irrigation systems; how this is ac¬ 
counted for statistically is uncertain. It is estimated tliat if all India’s wa¬ 
ter resources, including ground water, were fully utilized, nearly half of 
the country’s usable land could be iiiigated.^ 

In tlie other South Asian countries, especially in areas of high popula¬ 
tion density, much has already been done in irrigation, and further works 
are planned. Important gains are still realizable in large parts of the re¬ 
gion, though physical conditions differ markedly in the various countries. 
The prospects in Java are not bright; 

. . . many serious students maintain that the limit [for irrigation] has been 
reached and that there is no longer possibility of large new irrigation projects 
such as would make further intensification of agriculture possible. The effect of 
the increased irrigation which has taken place in the last 30 years is reported to 
have been very poor.® 

In Ceylon, the most promising areas for irrigation projects have been ex¬ 
hausted, but the government has continued to construct new facilities, 
despite monnting costs; the area under irrigation doubled during the 
1950’s.‘‘ In water-starved West Pakistan almost a third of the total culti¬ 
vated acreage is irrigated; the scope for further irrigation is considerable, 
though success there is contingent on mastery of the problems of salina- 

the United Nations Conference on the Application of Science and Technology for the 
Benefit of the Less Developed Areas, p, 61. The target for the third planning period 
was not fuUy met; the Draft Outline of the Fourtli Plan set up a target for new irri¬ 
gation of 26 million acres; see India, The Fourth Five Tear Flan; A Draft Outline, p. 47. 

'M.,pp. 173-174. 

“ U. N., Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1963, p. 60. 

* Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia, p. 38. 

* Intense population pressure in Ceylon's wet zone has drawn much attention to the 
improvement of cultivation and the resettlement of population in the Dry Zone, wliich 
covers roughly 70 percent of the island. Irrigation there is not only very expensive but 
also technically very difficult to undertake. The geographical structure is such that 
water can seldom be drawn from wells and an irregular and unreliable rainfall makes it 
difficult to trap and retain surface water. See I.B.II.D., The Economic Development 
of Ceylon, pp. 216-217 and 410. 
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tion and drainage. The technical feasibility of further large-scale irrigation 
projects is probably greatest in Malaya, Thailand, and former French 
Indo-China. 

Even irrigation projects judged to be sound from an engineering point 
of view, however, may be ruled out by their staggering costs. When irriga¬ 
tion has been linked with tlie settlement of colonists on new lands, the costs 
have been especially high. Often it would seem less expensive to equip a 
family for work in a modem industry than to give a family irrigated land in 
a new colony, though it should not be forgotten that foreign exchange is 
ordinarily a much bigger item in industrial investment. When costs, how¬ 
ever measured, are heavy, sizable returns from the installation of these 
works must be realized. 

Generalizations about the magnitude of the costs of irrigation are hazard¬ 
ous; they can vary widely, depending on the methods of constraction se¬ 
lected, on whether large-scale or minor works are provided, on the extent 
to which cultivators are expected to contribute to the building of works, and 
on the efficiency of administration. It is difficult to render judgment on 
projects actually undertaken. In many cases it appears that the same num¬ 
ber of acre-feet of water could have been provided at considerably lower 
cost if governments had encouraged the constmction of minor works fed 
by tube wells instead of becoming involved in large-scale capital-intensive 
schemes; this conclusion would be strengthened and have more general 
validity if the rate of interest employed in the cost calculations better re¬ 
flected the actual scarcity of capital.^ 

Unfortunately, the economic merits of these options cannot be unam¬ 
biguously compared. In some instances natural conditions offer no genu¬ 
ine alternative to major works. The external benefits of large and small- 
scale projects are even more difficult to assess. The larger projects are 
often multi-purpose, combining flood control, and sometimes power gen¬ 
eration, witlr iiiigation.® On the other hand: 

... minor inigation works have a comparatively short gestation period. They 
can be executed in a relatively short period and with comparatively small ini¬ 
tial outlay. What is equally important is that they are supposed to yield quicker 
results, as use of irrigation water follows almost immediately on the comple¬ 
tion of the works. Secondly, these works can be executed with the help of lo¬ 
cal resources and equipment and without much of specialised technical skill. 
Thirdly, and as a corollary, there is negligible or no need for obtaining equip- 

^ Appendix 8, Part II. 

“ E. G. Agarwala and R. P. Sinha are impressed by this aspect of major projects and 
the fact that they offer the only full protection against drought, since if the naonsmns 
fail, wells and tanks may dry up. "Thus, while there is a case for extension of minor 
irrigation projects... there is a stronger case for accelerating the constmction of multi¬ 
purpose river projects..." ("Food in India; Long-Term Perspective, The Economic 
Weekly, September 19,1964, p. 1532.) 
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ment from abroad. The foreign exchange component of such works is, there¬ 
fore, very little or nil, Fourtlily, these works provide a large amount of dis¬ 
persed employment which can be distributed among the local people. Both 
local employment as well as people’s participation can, therefore, be counted 
upon for the construction of such works. Lastly, the commitment of the Gov¬ 
ernment by way of expenditure is relatively small because a fairly high pro¬ 
portion of these works are either privately owned or owned by local groups or 
bodies, In short, the commitment of the Government in regard to provision of 
funds and technical skill are generally much less in the case of minor inigation 
works than of major ones,^ 

Also, there is reason to believe that the use of local manpower in con¬ 
struction considerably enhances the prospects that the irrigation water, 
once available, will be intelligently and efficiently used.^ In Indian plan¬ 
ning minor irrigation projects have been given increasing attention start¬ 
ing with the Second Plan. 

Many of the results to date, particularly of the major irrigation works, 
have been disappointing. Broadly speaking, farmers have not been quick 
to make full use of the facilities offered. By the actual cultivator of the soil, 
irrigation is frequently viewed more as a form of insurance against mon¬ 
soon failure than as a device enabling him to increase his yields and perhaps 
engage in multiple cropping.^ When this attitude is widely held, investment 
in irrigation works may not in fact lead to an increase in output or in labor 
utilization. In India, for example, it was long estimated that only about 12 
percent of the irrigated land produced more than one irrigated crop a year;* 
in the third planning period this rate apparently rose, but only by a couple 

‘ India, Government of. Planning Commission, Study of the Problems of Minor Irri¬ 
gation, New Delhi, 1961, pp. 11-12. Compare a study made by an irrigation team of 
die Committee on Plan Projects; India, Government of, Planning Commission, All 
India Review of Minor Irrigation Worh Based on State-Wide Field Studies, New 
Delhi, 1966, 

“ In India the Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Commission ob¬ 
served: “It has been reported that the practice of insisting on a certain percentage 
(not necessarily 50 percent or 25 percent or any figure) of the cost of community or 
group works as people’s contribution is holding up progress in the creation of new 
minor works in some areas.” The report added: ‘The policy of insisting on a reasonable 
contrihution from the people has been generally successful in oases where people have 
been involved in the planning of the works through their own organisations like bene¬ 
ficiary committees, farmers’ unions, panohayats, etc,” (India, Government of, Summary 
of the Evaluation Studies, 1960-61, New Dellii, 1961, p. 45.) 

‘As an experienced student of Indian agriculture pointed out: “It seems cer¬ 
tain that under normal seasonal conditions there are many areas, both in South and 
North India, where irrigation will not increase the yield at all. In fact, in such tracts 
the most that can be said for irrigation is that it is an insurance against drought and 
would be rejected in a normal season by tire cultivators at least for staple crops. This 
is certainly me case in the eastern Bombay Deccan and I believe it is also the case in 
the lower reaches of some of the canals in Uttar Pradesh,” (Harold H. Mann, “The 
Economic Results and Possibilities of Irrigation,” in The Indian Journal of Agricul- 
fural Economics, April-June, 1958, pp. 2-3.) 

* India, Report on India’s Food Crisis, and Steps to Meet It, pp, 47-48, 
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of percentage points.* Among the other South Asian countries, only of Java 
can it be said tliat available opportunities have been fully exploited; and 
there most of the attractive sites for imgation works have already been 
claimed. In Malaya, only about one-half of the wet paddy area is under re¬ 
liable inigation; additional facilities have been built in the post-war years, 
but, as in India, the irrigated acreage producing more than one crop is 
negligible,^ Since reliable natural water supplies are relatively abundant in 
Lower Burma, there has been little interest in tire development of artificial 
irrigation there; only about 5 percent of the countiy’s total land area is sown 
more tlian once. 

Nor has the potential for increasing output on flood-watered lands been 
fully exploited. When carefully spread, flood-borne silt has a high fer¬ 
tilizer content, but all too frequently cultivators have failed to distribute it 
properly.® South Vietnam enjoys the important advantage of a major canal 
system constructed by the French in connection with reclamation schemes, 
but the water flowing through it has been very Httle used; the provision of 
dependable and controlled supplies to cultivators would require little be¬ 
yond the digging of small feeder channels.^ In the Philippines, though dou¬ 
ble cropping appears to be more frequent on irrigated than on unirrigated 
land, only about 15 percent of the total cultivated area produces more than 
one crop a year.® 

A good part of the blame for the failure to utilize existing opportunities 
to the full must be placed on the inherited institutional system. Famiers 
are often disinclined to avail themselves of the water placed at their dis¬ 
posal® and, in particular, to shift to double cropping, They resent change 
in their accustomed rhythm of life, and in the existing agrarian stracture 
they sometimes have solid economic reasons for resisting it. One such rea¬ 
son is that the landlord, the water authorities, and hired laborers all insist 
on the same rate of payment for the second planting as for the first, 

‘ Patel, “Agriculture in India - Needs and Prospects,” p. 73, 

Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia, pp. 119-121. 

’ Ibid., pp. 88-89. 

‘M,,pp, 168-170, 

‘Ibid., p.98. 

"The following account depicts the attitudes of the fanning population in the state 
of Mysore in India: 

“And soft is that in this proverbially parched and thirsty land another crop of jowar 
is under harvest and women sit by the roadside tying the sheaves to load the bullock 
carts. Yet the area actually irrigated lags far behind the area that has been made irriga¬ 
ble and more than two-thirds of the water continues to run waste. ^ 

" ‘After all, we have been growing our crops like this with only rain water for thou¬ 
sands of years,’ is the normal reply, aecompanied by a shrug of the shoulder. And 
then the rain is free, while for the canal water they will have to pay once they agree to 
take it, irrespective of whether they use it or not. The peasant here is obviously not in¬ 
terested ill increasing his productivity, which inigation makes possible, but looks upon 
the latter simply as insurance against drought. For irrigation by itself will not give the 
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though the second usually yields less and requires more labor. Sharecrop¬ 
pers, particularly, may be reluctant to commit themselves to a pattern of 
operations dependent on irrigation water when they fear that in a drought 
the requirements of those higher in the rural power structure will be met 
and their own water ration cut off. 

But there are also technical reasons why irrigation has often failed to 
produce the expected favorable results in labor utilization and output.^ 
Success is contingent on adequate instruction in the use of new tech¬ 
niques, on the availability of fertilizers in appropriate quantity and qual¬ 
ity, and on simultaneous changes in many other agricultural practices 
(see the next section), In the absence of these prerequisites, farming with 
irrigation may even lead to serious soil damage and subsequent reduc¬ 
tions in yields, Further, if major improvements in output are to occur, 
substantial changes in the layout of village land and the organization of 
work are essential. Such changes are indispensable, in the first instance, 
because irrigation water is far too costly to be supplied to cultivators and 
plots individually, but must be provided to large numbers jointly. 

Second, and equally essential, is a well-organized effort to maintain the 
works. Waterlogging through improper drainage and the silting of ca¬ 
nals and channels can easily destroy both the irrigation works and the 
fertility of the lands they were designed to serve. One of the tragedies of 
the experience with irrigation in Paldstan and India is the withdrawal of 
irrigated lands from cultivation because irrigation facilities have been 
poorly maintained and not properly run, This problem is most acute in 
West Pakistan where considerable acreages are withdrawn from produc¬ 
tion annually because of salination and waterlogging. Similar difficulties 
have been encountered in the Indian Punjab where major extensions to 
canal irrigation have been built since the Second World War.^ 

Although the technical promise of irrigation has seldom been fully 
realized in practice, there are conspicuous cases in which irrigation has 
advanced agricultural output considerably, Where it has been success- 

niaximum increase in crop yields, but only a more scientific technique of cultivation 
combined with the use of fertilizer and irrigation. 

"By the present method, on the other hand, the joivar grows almost by itseE The 
farmer simply broadcasts the seed after superficial ploughing and then returns only to 
harvest it. It involves no investment such as the new memod requires - of using fertili¬ 
zers, doing inter-culture and letting in water at regular intervals. And since there is 
plenty of land here, even at the rate of one or two bags an acre, the yield is suiBcient to 
feed the family and often to enable it to tide over an intervening year of drought as 
well,” (Kusum Nair, Blossoms in the Dust, G. Duckworth & Co,, London, 1961, p. 49.) 

^ "India now gets only one-fifth to one-fourth ton increase in crop yields on irri¬ 
gated lands as compared to non-inigated lands,” (India, Report on India’s Food Crisis 
and Steps to Meet It, p, 47.) 

“ It is estimated that nearly 4 percent of the acreage is seriously affected by salinity 
each year. In India “nearly 4Q% of the catchment areas of the five major river projects 
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fully applied, the effects have been far-reaching. In India, for example, 
the introduction of irrigation has often - at least after a period of adjust¬ 
ment - been associated with a pronounced shift in the cropping pattern, 
toward the higher-value specialty crops.^ Indeed, such a shift is often 
economically mandatory if the farmer is to raise tlie additional cash he 
needs to pay water fees and buy the extra fertilizer required on inigated 
tracts. The shift may be welcomed as a healthy response to economic stim¬ 
uli and a move toward agricultural diversification. But it may be less 
appreciated by a government tliat has assigned the highest social priority 
to the production of basic foodstuffs. 

In evaluating the relationship between irrigation and the output of 
staple foods, attention must not be focussed exclusively on the cropping 
pattern on irrigated land. Crops produced under irrigation call for heavy 
inputs of fertilizers. And in Ae absence of plentiful cheap supplies of 
commercial fertilizers, a rise in the irrigated acreage may reduce the ap¬ 
plication of fertilizers in the dry farming of food-grains. In certain parts 
of India this seems to have occurred at times.^ 


Tarlok Singh, when reading the galley proofs of this chapter, wrote down 
some reflections based on his long and wide experience in a central position 
in Indian planning. With his permission we include them as a brief adden¬ 


dum to this section. 


A number of factors enter into the period over which irrigation from new 
works, especially major works, is effectively utilized. 


.., is in need of soil conservation measures.” (The Economic Weekly, September 26, 
1964, p. 1549.) 

‘ “A comparative study of cropping pattern on irrigated area as well as on cultivated 
area in eigk districts (two in Punjab, two in U. P. and the remaining four covered by 
Chambal Project) has revealed that irrigation (a) usually decreases area devoted to 
production of foodgrain crops (cereals, millets and pulses, this decrease being more 
pronounced in cases of pulses than in the case of cereals and millets); (b) always in¬ 
creases the area covered by other food crops (sugar crops, condiments and spices, vege¬ 
tables and fruit); (c) either decreases or increases the area under non-food crops de¬ 
pending upon whether area under other food crops has increased appreciably or not.” 
(0. P. Anand, “Some Aspects of Optimum Benefits from Utilisation of Iirkation Po¬ 
tential of Chambal Valley Project,* The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, 
October-December, 1960, p. 20.) 

° "But another agricultural result has followed in these Deccan canal areas in the 
draining of the manurial resources of the surrounding dry country into the watered re¬ 
gion, Tne growing of sugarcane demands a very hi^ degree of manuring, and every 
source for manures must be tapped, apart from the oilcake aud artificial manures which 
are bought by the sugarcane growers. For quite a large region round the Nira canal 
area (and I doubt not that the same has occurred round the Godavari and Pravara 
Canals) cattle manure and other similar materials have been drawn into the water^ 
zone with the result that the dry crops there have been to that extent starved of the 
manures which they might have had. There are no available data to show to what ex¬ 
tent this has taken place, but if the high productiviW of the inigated land (chiefly with 
sugarcane) is secured by a reduction of the yield or staple crops oown without water, 
it must be placed to the debit of the canal irrigation,” (Mann, "The Economic Results 
and Possibilities of Irrigation,” p. 5.) 
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First, work on the construction of distributaries, water courses, and field 
channels should proceed in step with the construction of the dam and the 
reservoir, On many projects in the past, large lags were allowed to occur, 
sometimes through inadequate planning, sometimes because of budgetary 
consb'aints, 

Secondly, where new settlements have to be established and peasants 
brought over from other areas, the policies adopted have sometimes failed to 
make for speedy development. This could be due to both administrative and 
political (or parochial) reasons. 

Thirdly, introduction of new crops and irrigated cultivation requires con¬ 
siderable experimental work on the part of the agricultural agencies, tech- 
nical guidance and information for farmers, and arrangements to supply 
finance and other inputs. In many areas insufficient preparation was made 
in these respects. 

Fourthly, in some areas the lands to be inigated required reclamation, 
levelling, and other works. Hiese needed either machinery or a larger labor 
force than the new settlers or the existing farmers could provide themselves 
on the traditional basis of family work and locally hired labor. It was neces¬ 
sary for the government to make special arrangements, but this was not al¬ 
ways done. 

Fifthly, in some regions, where the normal rainfall is adequate, farmers 
tend to regard irrigation only as an insurance against bad seasons. This atti¬ 
tude was encouraged by failure on the part of governments to levy a charge 
for the supply of water on lands for which it was provided, whether or not 
the water was used. Recent action has been in the direction of a two-part 
tariff, comprising a basic charge to be paid whether water was used or not, 
and a supplementary charge according to the area and the crops irrigated. 

Finally, in the past irrigation has not been thought of as the spearhead of 
a coordinated program for developing as rapidly as possible a technologi- 
caUy improved and productive system of agriculture toward which, simul¬ 
taneously, the impact of extension, supplies, credit, marketing, better com¬ 
munications, land reform, and cooperation is enhanced to the maximum 
extent possible. In this sense, combined action on the part of a number of 
government agencies as well as action at the community level become cru¬ 
cial to the speedy utilization of new irrigation. 


10 FertiUzers, Improved Seeds, and Other 
Technological Improvements 

It IS commonly assumed that the increased use of chemical fertilizers is 
a major prerequisite for raising agricultural yields in South Asia. Several 
general considerations can be put forward in support of this view. One is 
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that the level of fertilizer consumption in the region is very low compared 
with that in developed countries,^ and the further fact that yields are cor¬ 
respondingly different in the two areas,^ It has been pointed out, for in¬ 
stance, that Japan uses more fertilizer than India even though its culti¬ 
vated area is only 4 percent of India’s, and that if fertilizer application 
rates in India were to reach those in Japan, India’s requirements would far 
exceed the present world output;^ this cannot be unrelated to the fact that 
Japan’s cereal yield per hectare is almost five times higher than India’s.^ 
Even among the underdeveloped countries in the ECAFE region, there 
is a fairly close correlation between the input of fertilizer and the yield 
obtained,® The increased use of fertilizers has been an important goal of 
agricultural planning in all of the South Asian countries, though some 
have pursued it with more zeal than others.® In India the consumption of 
nitrogenous fertilizers is estimated to have increased from 56 to 600 thou¬ 
sand tons between 1950-51 and 1965-66;’’ the target for the fourth plan¬ 
ning period has been set at 2 million tons.® 

Against this background it is surprising that the reports on the results 
achieved through the use of chemical fertilizers are uncertain and con¬ 
flicting and, on the whole, do not testify to a very dramatic rise in yields.® 

1962-63 fertilizer consumption was less than 6 kilograms per hectare in the 
underdeveloped countries in the ECAFE region (in India 3.5 kilograms per hectare 
and in Pakistan 3) as against nearly 100 in Europe, 270 in Japan, and 462 in New 
Zealand, (U, N., Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol. XVI, No. 1, June, 
1965, Table 15, p, 22.) 

“ Section 2, 

® Brown, Man, Land and Food, p. 106. 

‘ U. N., Economic Bulletin for Asia and the For East, Vol. XVI, No, 1, June, 1965, 
Table 16, p. 22, 

' Ihid,; cf. U. N., Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1964, Chart 11-4, p. 
108. 

“ U. N,, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol. XVI, No, 1, June, 1965, 
Table 15, p. 22, 

’ India, The Fourth Five Year Flan: A Draft Outline, p, 9. 

’Ibid; p. 47, The rates of increase accomplished and planned for phosphatic and 
potassic fertilizers have been about similar. 

*In a private communication, the previously quoted soil expert Horst Foelster 
states: “The average figure for yield increase (rice, sugarcane, wTieat) ranged almt 
20-30 percent. These figures, however, mean maximum, not profitable increase. The 
variab% is high. The highest figures (50-60J) are, it seems, either faked or ob¬ 
tained from experimental farms, where better cultivation practices and better crop 
rotation can be followed and more labor and capital be invested, In general I tend to 
regard the introduction of fertilizers and improved seed as uneconomical and useless 
unless they are introduced simultaneously and combined with a series of other im- 
provement measures. Though this demand is obvious and logical, it has rarely been 

fully recognized. ./r-nntf 

“In Europe, the contribution of mineral fertilizers to the yield development (500% 
increase during the last 80 years) is estimated to range about 40 percent only, that of 
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Most of the highly favorable reports have apparently been based on the 
results of controlled experiments, where local soil and climatic conditions 
have been taken into account in deciding upon the type and dosage of the 
fertilizers applied and farmers have been induced not only to apply chem¬ 
ical fertilizers but also to try out other new techniques; these results can¬ 
not be expected under ordinary conditions. The most discouraging results 
have probably been obtained where little attention has been given to local 
conditions and where the use of chemical fertilizers represents the only 
change in fanning practice. 

The important point is that fertilizers, like other agricultural aids, will 
yield maximum results only if applied in the context of an over-all im¬ 
provement in farming methods. To begin with, "Moisture must be avail¬ 
able if plants are to absorb the supplied nutrients. In regions with only 
10-15 inches of rainfall per year, fertilizer is largely ineffective unless 
supplemented by irrigation.”^ By the same token, irrigation will not make 
a maximal contribution to raising yields unless there is a simultaneous 
input of fertilizer.^ Furthermore, “Different varieties of grain often have 
widely varying degrees of responsiveness to fertilizers. Traditional, un¬ 
selected varieties of many crops often show little or no response.”* Tlius, 
like water, improved seeds are an important complement to fertilizers and 
vice versa. The same is tnie in regard to most of the other technical im¬ 
provements specified in the development plans; deeper plowing, soil con¬ 
servation and improvement of soil structure, green manuring and the use 
of natural fertilizers, better weed control, plant protection, improved crop 
rotation, etc, The situation is still more complicated as the wholesome ef¬ 
fects of various technical improvements may go beyond an immediate 
increase in yields. The availability of cheap fertilizers and other adjuncts 


the improved seed about 15 percent. And thi,s yield improvement has been obtained 
in small steps only. Each step, let us say the addition of 5 pounds of nitrogen fertilizer, 
require.s a minor or major change of the traditional .system of cultivation in order to l>e 
economical (for example: deeper plowing, improvement of soil .structure, better weed 
conh'ol, additional phosphorous fertilizer, crop or seed of higher development potential, 
etc.). Siinultaneously, this step will be the prerequisite for any profitable increase of 
other production factors,.,, This is a fact which has since long been neglected by agri¬ 
cultural economists and chemists and which renders the law of diminishing yield rates* 
so worthless for us technologists. 

The low response of fertilizers especially in the impoverished soils of India has been 
a great shock for the agricultural economists and chemists so much absorbed in their 
law of diminishing yield rates. They, naturally, tend to grasp at the highest response 
figures obtainable. They, however, forget what those improvement measures which 
have to accompany the introduction of fertilizers and improved seed would imply in 
the present social and economic structure,” 

^ Brown, Man, Land and Food, p, 105. 

“ While irrigation and chemical fertilizers would either of them raise yields inde¬ 
pendently, together these inputs are many times more effective.” (U.N., Economic 
Sumtj of Asia and the Far East 1965, ■p.W.) 

Brown, Man, Land and Food, p. 105, 
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to improved fanning may encourage the cultivation of waste land or land 
now used as pasture. Similarly, the development of fast maturing varieties 
of seeds by speeding up the pace of agricultural operations may help to 
overcome one of the deterrents to double cropping.^ 

The fact that the output of an agricultural commodity is a joint prod¬ 
uct that reaches its maximum only if irrigation, fertilizers, and other bene¬ 
ficial agents are applied simultaneously, in doses appropriate to local 
climatic and soil conditions, implies a complication of the agricultural re¬ 
search which is needed for the guidance of planners and policy-makers. 
Except for plantation crops, the work of investigating input-output rela¬ 
tionships has hardly been begun in any of the South Asian countries, hut 
as knowledge is gained the practical inferences should he made plain to 
the planners and, in the final analysis, impressed on millions of cultiva¬ 
tors.* 

The fact that a simultaneous change in almost all agricultural practices 
is needed for maximum results, or sometimes for any results at all, has seri¬ 
ous implications for agricultural productivity. To bring about a change in 
one agricultural practice is a difficult policy undertaking even when there 
are no shortfalls in the necessary supplies, such as fertilizers - and there 
have been plenty in all the South Asian countries.* Cultivators are reluctant 

’ The discussion of the complementarity of the several technical reforms has been 
particularly focussed on the effects of inigation, A study of the agricultural situation 
in the underdeveloped countries in the ECAFE region notes that “the hea\'y invest¬ 
ments in irrigation, which often represent more than one-half of total agricultural in¬ 
vestments, have so far failed to show the expected economic results in terms of high 
output. The yields of irrigated land,,. are only a little liigher than from non-irrigated 
lands.” This disappointing experience is attributed to “the lack of complementary in¬ 
vestments in the extension of channek right up to fire individual farms and in adquate 
land preparation, drainage, etc.;... Nor can the gains from irrigation be maximized 
if the regular supply of water is not combined nHtn a judicious use of fertilizers, im¬ 
proved seeds and insecticides,” The source then refers to a number of studies in the 
region and elsewhere ffiat suggest that "irrigation or fertilizers by themselves produce 
only a limited influence on yields.” (U. N., Economic Bulletin for Asia and the For 
East, Vol. XVI, No. 1, June, 1965, pp. 20-21. Italics added.) 

“The gap between knowledge and practical appHeation is wide even m India 
where more systematic efforts at agricultural extension have been itiade than in most 
other South Asian countries. Professor D. R. Gadgil has noted that "there is relatively 
little connection between research and its application in the field— in framing agri¬ 
cultural policies, Government and its experts operate with the results of experiments 
which they have never bothered to translate into practical application.” (D. R. Gadgil, 
Planning for Agricultural Development in India, Technical Address at the Thirteenth 
Annual Conference of the Indian Society of Agricultural Statistics, January 8, 1960, 
Sangam Press, Poona, p. 13. 

“See for instance, India, Government of. Planning Commission, Third Five Year 
Plan; A Draft Outline, New Delhi, June, 1960, pp. XIII, 3-4; Pakistan,_ Government 
of Planning Commission, The Second Five Year Plan (1980-65), Karachi, June, I960, 
p,’242i M. L. Dantwala, “The Organization Approach to the Third Five-Year Plan, 
A.I.C.C. Economic Review, March 15,1959, p. 14. 
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to accept a new technique, because to do so would compromise their way of 
life. This is illustrated in the following passage, which explains why certain 
fanners rejected an improved wheat seed; 

Let me list some of the objections which farmers in my village, and in other 
nearby villages, have raised against the improved wheat seed. It is true, they 
said, that if the Lord pleases, one will get a better weight of fat wheat from the 
field sown with Government’s improved seed; the yield in weight is really very 
good. One or two farmers had tried it, However, they had no intention of doing 
so again. The operator of the seed store was an impossible naan. He gave the 
seed at a low enough rate of interest, but he demanded that it be paid back on 
a certain date, which might not be at all convenient if one had other debts to pay 
after die harvest. What was most unreasonable, the seed store operator de¬ 
manded that the seed should be grown and returned pure, not mixed widi the 
barley, peas, gram, and oil seeds that guaranteed against complete crop failure 
in a bad wheat season. Aside from these impossible conditions governing the 
loan and use of the seed, look at the resulting cropi The grain is indeed big — so 
big and tough that the women cannot grind it well in the old stone flour mills. 
Dough made from the new flour is difficult to knead and hard to bake into good 
bread. The new bread, which is all a poor farmer would have to eat, does not 
taste like the good old bread: it is flat and uninteresting (the explanation being 
in part, of course, that it does not contain that potpourri of barley, peas, gram 
and mustard seeds diat ‘wheat’ contained in the old days). Next, look at the 
cows and bullocks! They do not like to eat the straw of the new wheat; they will 
die of hunger if we grow it. The straw is worthless, too, for thatching roofs. It 
does not even make a good fire to warm our hands in winter,^ 

Since a given technical improvement will be really remunerative only 
if other improvements are instituted at the same time, it seems inevitable 
that progress will be slow. This conclusion is reinforced if we consider 
the inherited agrarian structure and the attitudes fostered within that 
structure. Theoretically, the very low yields in South Asian countries im¬ 
ply, as we pointed out in Section 2, the possibility of a very substantial 
and rapid rise in agricultural production. Practically, however, a tremen¬ 
dous effort will be needed to inspire even a gradual advance, unless there 
is a change in the agrarian structure and an effective long-range program 
to remake the outlook and habits of the people. 

The Ford Foundation team was the first expert team to lay due stress 
on the need for policy measures to induce technological improvements 
over a broad front, Its report noted; "... there are difficulties in inducing 
many village cultivators to accept even one improved practice at a time. 
Yet really significant increases in production can be attained only if cul- 

^McKim Marriott, "Technological Change in Overdeveloped Rural Areas” (a re¬ 
vised reprint of an article) in &onomic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. I, 
December, 1952, p. 9. 
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tivators adopt a combination of several of the right improved prac¬ 
tices—”1 On the advice of the team - and with some assistance from the 
Ford Foundation - the drafters of India’s Third Plan decided that an 
"intensive agricultural district program” should he put into effect in one 
district in each state, the districts to be those with "the greatest increase 
potentialities.”^ In the selected districts an attempt was to he made “to pro¬ 
vide all the essential elements for increasing production to the extent 
needed, such as, supplies of fertilizers, pesticides and improved seeds 
and improved implements, and composite scientific demonstrations”; more 
liberal credits and agricultural extension services were also promised. 
“Through benchmark surveys and systematic evaluation, high standards 
of performance will be insisted upon in these districts.”® It took some time 
to get this “package program,” as it came to be called in some circles, into 
operation.'^ The principle of intensive development was extended, and “in¬ 
tensive agricultural areas” were formed that soon covered some 1,500 devel¬ 
opment blocks or about a fourth of the cultivated land in India. The Draft 
Outline to the Fourth Plan observed that “Evaluation done so far has shown 
that with the exception of some districts, progress has not matched expecta¬ 
tions,” but also concluded that “All the same, there is no doubt.,. about the 
validity of this approach.”® 

The absence of rapid progress even when a wide range of improve¬ 
ments were introduced in areas where conditions were deemed to be 
particularly propitious suggests that the advance of South Asian agricul¬ 
ture is slow not only because improvements are technically interdepend¬ 
ent but also because they often elicit an apathetic response from cultiva¬ 
tors. There is other evidence to this effect, The success of measures to 
decrease the great wastage of food that occurs because of the destruction 
of crops by rains, heat, rats, insects, or micro-organisms - which in a 
country like India is sometimes estimated to amount to at least one-third 
of total output —would seem to be technically rather independent of 
other agricultural improvements.® In India much research has been done 
on the subject of plant protection and the killing of flies and rats, and 
trained personnel has been used to persuade people to defend their inter¬ 
ests against the destructive forces in their environment, The paucity of 


' India, Report on India’s Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It, p. 194, Cf. ibid., p. 5. 
“ India, Third Five Year Plan, p, 316. 


‘India, Government of, Planning Commission, Memorandum on the Fourth Five 
Year Flan, New Delhi, 1964, pp. 28-29, 

'India, The Fourth Five Year Flan: A Draft Outline,^. 174. Cf. India (J^erment 
of, Intensive Agricultural District Programme, Second Report (1960-65), New Delhi, 

1966, roneod, r . 1 ■ 

“Even though, as the Ford Foundation team observes, the use of 
ties is the most economical means of controlling insects and diseases. (India, Report 
on India’s Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It, pp. 189-190,) 
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practical results is explained not only by the vastness of the task but also 
by the less tlian enthusiastic attitude of a rural population influenced by 
the superstitious and religious inhibitions of a long stagnant society. 

Wlienever a technical improvement is accepted, particularly if in com¬ 
bination with other improvements that assure a fairly substantial advance, 
the attitudinal system is altered in such a way as to make further progress 
easier, Tlie spread of literacy and education can play a catalytic role in 
such a development.^ In the institutional situation that prevails through¬ 
out most of South Asia, it is natural that the receptivity to innovations is 
greatest among the peasant landlords and privileged tenants. These mem¬ 
bers of the upper strata in the rural hierarchy are, as we often observe in 
this study, the ones who respond most readily to economic opportunities, 
including those created by government policies in regard to credit and 
technical assistance; the landless and the sharecropping tenants live in an 
environment that deadens aspirations and incentives. 

11 The Ejects on Labor Utilization 

The discussion of the effects of technological refoms on labor utiliza¬ 
tion in agriculture has been distorted by the assumption of most econo¬ 
mists of the modem school that the marginal productivity of labor in 
underdeveloped countries is zero (or even negative). Associated with 
this fallacious notion is the uncritical inference from a high man/land ratio 
that the traditional agricultural practices in South Asia are highly labor- 
intensive, This approach creates the suspicion that the application of a 
more advanced technology will have an adverse effect on the demand for 
labor. Another unfounded, though different, common inference is that 
students of technological reforms need only concern themselves with the 
productivity of land-the output per hectare-as labor is abundant and 
will continue to have a zero marginal productivity. This whole way of 
thinking is not only built on invahd assumptions about reality but is the¬ 
oretically confused in several respects, as we have shown in other con¬ 
texts of &is study referred to in Section 3. 

In reality. South Asian agriculture is for the most part “extensive,” in 
spite of the very large and rapidly growing labor force squeezing a living 
from tlie land. This is an inference drawn from the extraordinarily low 
yields prevailing, which everywhere could be raised substantially even witli 
the use of no other techniques than those traditionally available. An increase 
in labor input and a rise in labor intensity would raise production. If by a 
miracle the cultivators in South Asia could be induced to work more dili¬ 
gently, production would rise dramatically. Health deficiencies, largely 

‘ Chapter 32, Section 4 et passim, 
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caused by undernutrition, would set a limit on the increase. But as produc¬ 
tion began to reflect the initial improvement in the quality and quantity of 
labor input, this limit would gradually move upward in a process of circular 
causation. It is expected that educational reform and the exhortative ele¬ 
ments in government-sponsored propaganda and agricultural extension 
work will have the effect of making people work longer and harder; it is also 
hoped that through these agencies labor effort can be channelled in more 
rational directions. The resistance offered by the inherited attitudinal and 
institutional system has been stressed in the preceding sections. 

Technological reform do not decrease the opportunity to improve labor 
utilization but, on the contrary, increase it. They are all fundamentally ef¬ 
forts to organize and, by subsidies or other means, facOitate and encourage 
a bigger and more intensive input of labor. That this holds true of reforms 
- such as the reclamation of waste land and land used indiscriminately for 
grazing, or soil conservation and improvement - that will enlarge the culti¬ 
vated area is obvious. More labor will be needed not only to expand the 
sown acreage but also, in the future, to cultivate it. The same holds true of 
irrigation, although in discussions of irrigation works too much attention has 
been given to the additional labor needed during the construction phase, 
and far too little to the additional labor necessary in order to utilize the 
works to the full. This demand would be larger, and spread more evenly 
over the year, if more cultivators could be induced to go in for multiple 
cropping. No less important than tlie greater labor input involved in the 
planting, harvesting, and processing of additional crops is the heavier 
labor input required to maintain the works in good repair. De-silting not 
only preserves the effectiveness of the water distribution system, it also 
enhances the fertility of the soil. Some of the best soil in India now clogs 
the water channels; Httle more than a heavier input of labor is needed to 
reclaim it and spread it and thereby increase yields. 

An expanded and better guided use of fertilizers will also raise labor 
utilization. More labor will be spent in collecting and spreading fertilizers 
and in harvesting, processing, and handling a larger output. This is in¬ 
evitable whether artificial or natural fertilizers are used. Nor does reli¬ 
ance on manures as fertilizing agents rule out the possibility of a reduc¬ 
tion in the animal population and the cultivation of some of the acreage 
now devoted to feeding animals. If South Asian cattle were well fed and 
properly cared for, one animal would produce more dimg than two ani- 
mals do today; and, as we noted earlier, both the quality and quantity 
of animal nutrients can be improved through the rationalization of fodder 
production on reduced acreages, A rationalized animal husbandry itself 

requires a larger and more intensive labor input. 

The same is true of proper weeding and the preparation of contour 
bunds. Improvements in cropping patterns, mainly in the erection ot 
greater diversification, also call for ihe more intensive use of labor. The 
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killing of rats and flies and the undertaking of other measures to protect 
the crops - and the health of the people - against insects, pests and dis¬ 
eases are tasks requiring manpower. Many other productive activities 
apart from faming proper can he profitably developed, with favorable 
effects on the demand for labor. Two such activities are fishing and af¬ 
forestation. When the Indian Planning Commission concluded with re¬ 
spect to the low crop yields in India and the various programs for tech¬ 
nological refoms it had sponsored that “There is considerable scope for 
the intensive utilisation of manpower resources,it understated the case. 
Indeed, the one thing practically all technological reforms have in com¬ 
mon is that they require a heavier labor input, the motivational urge for 
which must be created. 

One possible reservation to this generalization concerns mechanization, 
a feature of agricultural modernization tliat requires some more specific 
comment. 

Gandhi saw clearly that India’s main economic ailment is the wide¬ 
spread idleness of the labor force and the lack of intensity in work per¬ 
formance, and he expressed this view more courageously than most 
Indians nowadays.® Almost everything in the modem programs for tech¬ 
nological reforms would meet with his approval - except mechanization. 
Gandhi’s animosity toward machines was founded in large part on a fear 
that they would displace labor® and thus intensify the underutilization of 
die labor force, which he rightly saw as the chief cause of poverty. 

Anxiety about the competition between men and machines has always 
been most acute in India. There it is the mechanization of agriculture that 
arouses concern; the mechanization of industry is accepted as necessary 
for development.^ Nehru stated the case against a more complex mech¬ 
anization of agriculture in terms that would have satisfied Gandhi: 

A hundred Suratgarhs [big mechanized state fanns] would naturally multiply 
the production of one Suratgarh a hundred times, but what you forget is the 
vast human element involved in any consideration of rural India. We don’t lack 
people, They constitute our biggest machine or lever or whatever you Uke to 
call it. As Gandhiji used to stress to us all the time: you talk about the machine, 
well I am not against the machine, he would say, but we happen to have thirty 
crores of machines in India. Why should we not use them? They are the human 
beings who work. Peasants with tremendous capacity for work. Now you may 
get a better machine per man or hundred men or over a thousand men, but you 

Mndia, Government of. Planning Commission, The Flannins, Process, New Delhi, 
October, 1963, p, 16, 

“ Chapter 25, Section 1 ei passim, 

“Chapter 25, Section 1. 

Although there is still a bias in favor of more labor-intensive technipues in indus- 
try; see Chapter 24, Section 4, 
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are wasting thirty crores, or twenty crores or ten crores of machines and they 
are not merely machines, they are human beings who have to be fed and 
looked after, So there is no device to solve the main problem of human beings 
happening to be creative and productive. So coming to the point, if we put 
Suratgarhs all over the place, what is one to do with our labour potential?' 

The plans often reflect the same thought: “In agriculture, except under 
certain conditions, in the present stage of development the possible ero- 
nomic advantages of mechanisation may be more than offset by the social 
costs of unemployment that such mechanisation would involve.”® This 
view is expressed in the other South Asian countries, though seldom with 
the same emphasis. It is also found in an International Bank report on 
Malaya: “While considerable attention has been given to the possibilities 
for mechanizing padi cultivation, it is recognized that, with an adequate 
and increasing labour force and limited alternative employment possi¬ 
bilities, the justification for mechanization must rest on grounds other 
than die saving of labour.”® 

In industry and the plantation sector there have undoubtedly been in¬ 
stances where machineiy has been introduced primarily because it en¬ 
abled firms to bypass the difficulties involved in recruiting, training, and 
supervising large numbers of workers,^ The same may kve happened 
occasionally in large-scale government construction projects serving agri¬ 
culture.® Tliough in most such cases the responsibility is in the hands of 
private contractors, it should not be difficult for a government to issue 
regulations that would protect the workers’ right to employment. It is not 
very likely that in ordinary agriculture machines would be used to dis¬ 
place labor. As a practical matter it would hardly ever occur, unless it 
were spurred by government promotion, credits, and subsidies - which 
suggests that it would not be difficult to prevent.® 

^ R, K. Karanjia, The Mind of Mr. Nehru, Allen & Unwin Ltd,, Undon, 1960, p. 52. 

“India, Government of. Planning Commission, Second Five Year Plan, New Delhi, 
1956,p.il3. 

“ International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic Develop- 
ment of Malaya, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1955, p. 255. 

* "Large-scale mechanization ... is not always introduced because of economic 
considerations alone, In the Philippines, for example, large agricultural enterprises m 
areas of latent agrarian unrest mechanized their production in order to bwme as in¬ 
dependent as polible of human labour and avoid die eMnoraic impact d labour and 
tenant legislations.” (E. H, Jacoby, Affarian Unrest in Southeast Asia, 2nd ed.. Asia 
Publishing House, Calcutta, 1961, p. 17.) 

“As the Planning Minister in India said of the machines employed in certain proc¬ 
esses in irrigation and elsewhere: “These machines are used not because the differ¬ 
ence in the mm of costs and returns is very much but becai^e it is easier to use ma¬ 
chines.” (India, Government of. Ministry of Information 
in the Third Plan; A Critical Miscellany, New Delhi, January, 1961, pp. 59-W.) 

•In India anxiety about the displacement of labor through mechanization h^ been 
focussed mainly on\e “cooperative farms" which the government has tried to develop 
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However, not every type of mechanization displaces labor. In Section 7 
we discussed the substitution of tractors for bullocks and hinted at the rea¬ 
sons why this is a pre-condition for the carrying out of projects that, both in 
the construction phase and later, will raise rather than decrease the demand 
for labor. The building of major ii-rigation works, the opening up of new 
land in the jungle and preparing it for cultivation, and the breaking of 
ground impacted by continuous grazing are tasks ordinarily far beyond the 
capacity of animals and men unaided by mechanical equipment. Similarly, 
certain types of soils, particularly those with a high clay content, can be 
made tillable only by mechanical plowing, 

Aside from its function in enlarging the gross area cultivated, mechan¬ 
ical equipment and, in particular, tractors may be important in raising 
yields and creating an additional demand for labor. Deep plowing, under 
certain conditions, helps to trap natural water supplies and thus increase 
yields, Even in crowded East Pakistan, some tractors have been intro¬ 
duced to plow the land quickly after the rains with favorable results.^ 
Since under other conditions deep plowing may accelerate evaporation,* 
techniques of soil preparation require careful study. Of perhaps equal 
significance is the potential role of mechanized processes in harvesting. 
At first sight machines like reapers would seem to be merely labor-saving, 
but speeding up the harvest can both minimize attrition in yields and 
brighten the prospects for multiple cropping.* The slow pace of tradi¬ 
tional processes often prevents the soil from being prepared in time for 
second plantings. 

In none of these cases - and they are typical - does machinery com¬ 
pete with manpower. On the contrary, a selective application of mechan¬ 
ical methods makes possible the productive absorption of additional labor 


without much success (Section 20); see, for instance, H, Lai, “Large-Scale Mech¬ 
anization Not Imperative in Cooperative Farming,” A.I,C,C. Economic Reoiew, Feb¬ 
ruary 7,1961, pp. 21 ft, 

^ Andrus and Mohammed, The Economy of Pakistan, p, 39. 

“ Note the following observations on India and Pakistan by an eminent geographer: 
,. . condemnation of ‘the plough that merely scratches die soil,' for instance, is too 
facile. The RCAI, [Royal Commission on Agriculture in India], cites two widely held 
opinions to account for the cultivator’s tenacious adherence to his ancient models: (i) 
a light plough is aE that his bullocks can draw, and (ii) he prefers a plough which he 
can carry on his shoulders to and from his often scattered fields. These reasons are valid 
and important; but the RCAI itself held that the main factor is a reahsation of the im¬ 
portance of conserving moisture. Whether this is consciously felt may perhaps be 
doubted, but the RCAI’s conclusion is noteworthy; whEe deep ploughing is essential 
for some crops and soils, ‘it has certainly not been established that it would pay tlie 
cultivator in aU kharif conditions. Indeed, the contrary is more probable,’ as it might 
well lead to loss of moisture in areas of light rainfaU, to the reverse in humid areas, in 
either ease jeopardizing germination.” (0, H. K. Spate, India and Pakistan, 2nd ed., 
Methuen & Co., London, 1957, pp, 239-240.) 

“See, for example, Malaya, Government of the Federation of. Investigations into 
the Mechanical Cultivation of Padi in Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 1950, p. 27. 


input. We have focussed our attention on tractors, but similar arguments 
could be mustered in favor of the use of all sorts of improved tools and 
the installation of oil engines, electric motors, pumps, etc. Much addi¬ 
tional knowledge needs to be accumulated about the assimilation of 
mechanized techniques in the South Asian environment.^ In particular, a 
great deal needs to be learned about the types of equipment that can be 
satisfactorily applied and the work processes to which they can be eco¬ 
nomically adapted. It is impossible to follow the advanced countries’ lead 
in these respects. As we emphasized in Section 3, the South Asian coun¬ 
tries need a new technology, founded on a profound knowledge of local 
soil and climatic conditions and designed to take full advantage of the 
fact that the labor force in agriculture is severely underutilized and will 
grow rapidly for decades to come. At this stage in our knowledge, the 
point that must be underscored is that mechanization need not be asso¬ 
ciated with less labor-intensive agricultural practices as it has been in 
Western countries. Wlien the possibilities are carefully examined in South 
Asia, some types of mechanization will be found essential to the intensifi¬ 
cation of agriculture. These are the types to be explored. Whenever 
mechanized techniques permit cultivation that would have been impos¬ 
sible with traditional techniques, create opportunities for multiple crop¬ 
ping or improvements in water conservation on acreages presently culti¬ 
vated, or raise yields, both the utilization of labor and the aggregate 
output can be increased. The fact that the available supplies of agricul¬ 
tural equipment of all sorts are severely limited should for a long time to 
come prevent planners from embarking upon a species of mechanization 
that is primarily labor-saving. The great opportunities for mechanization 
of a labor-creating type should inspire them to push the home production 
of the appropriate tools and mechanical equipment and to set aside more 
foreign exchange for the purchase of these items abroad. 


Another and more serious obstacle to the spread not only of mechaniza¬ 
tion but of all the technological improvements of agricultural practices 
discussed in this part of the text is, as we have repeatedly stated, the cul¬ 
tivators’ reluctance to assimilate innovations that would change their 
work and life. Often technical experts fail to recognize the force of tliis 
reluctance. Promising technological innovations call for intensive pro¬ 
grams of training and education, the facilities for which are inadequate 


^The vovemments of Malaya and Indonesia have established centers for experi¬ 
mentation with the application of mechanical equipment. Such equipment did not 
prove outstandingly successful on wet paddy fields; it was recognaed that tnechraiza- 
tion would not be profitable unless there were improvements in the regulaUon of wa¬ 
ter supplies. Similar experiences have been recorded in Upper Buma and m ThaUand. 
See. respectively, Margaret Mead (ed.), Cultural Patterns and Techfal Change, 
UNESCO Tensions and Technology Series, Paris, 1953, p. 74, and Thailand, Govern¬ 
ment of, Agriculture in Thailand, Bangkok, 1957, p. 24. 
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everywhere in South Asia, Even when technical personnel are recruited 
and trained, their failure to work in the field, to overcome the sense of 
degradation associated with soiling one’s hands, and to share tire discom¬ 
forts of village life often renders the mission a failure. Ambitious and 
technically sound blueprints for reform have come to naught for this rea¬ 
son, and it would be folly to minimize the risk of similar failures in the 
future. 

Difficulties in supplying technical guidance are at least matched by 
those involved in inducing cultivators to adopt innovations, The problem 
is formidable to start with because the cultivators are so many,^ and so 
tradition-bound.® It is true that the adoption of even one improved 
practice will tend to make the adoption of others more acceptable.® But 
traditional attitudes toward work are strongly resistant to change, rooted 
as they are in the agrarian structure and, more particularly, the landlord- 
tenant relationship. We have commented on tins at length in Chapter 22 
(especially Section 6). For all save a few, these arrangements have stifled 
incentive and frustrated progress. It is mainly for these reasons that tech¬ 
nically feasible improvements in agriculture may be stillborn unless ac¬ 
companied by sweeping institutional reforms. The efforts made in this 
direction are the subject of Part III of this chapter. 

' As Neliru explained; "We all know; better implements, better ploughs, better seeds, 
more irrigation, more fertiliser, more manure, etc., etc. Everybody knows what has to 
be done and where it has been done. Yet, when you spell it out, the problem becomes 
big, for there are 60 million farming families in India. It is not a question of lack of 
resources; you have to train up 60 million families, and prepare them mentally to do 
the job as they should. That is the problem.” (India, Froblems in the Third Flan: A 
Critical Miscellany,^, 47,) 

’ The following description of a village in Ceylon is illustrative: "Agricultural tech¬ 
nics in paddy show a remarkable stability in this community where agricultural ideology 
appears to be very much mixed with secular conceptions, It is difBcuIt to find any point 
at which the implements of production have changed significantly with the passage of 
centimes. Nor is this because Pelpola is remote from the knowledge of improvea cul- 
tivational practices both old and new. The iron plow has been given much propaganda 
through government sources, and there is one in the village itself — unused. Various 
types of rakes and harrows have been recommended by the agricultural ministry but 
most of these are not even represented in the village. Other good farming practices are 
known to every Pelpola cultivator; paddy transplantation, multiple plowings, weeding, 
conroosting, and fertilizing. One farmer has transplanted, as a favor to the government 
production ofiicer. Weeding of paddy is practiced by a fifth of the cultivators. Compost¬ 
ing is done by fewer still. Fertilizing is more or less systematically carried out by about 
one half, and three-fifths have drainage canals in their highland gardens, a number of 
mem having been made under the terms of alienation in acquiring Crown Land." 
(Bryce Byan, Sinhalese Village, University of Miami Press, Coral Gables, Florida, 1958, 
p.l76.) 

Tt is a common experience that when a new technique is introduced which is more 
productive and less onerous, a farmer gets interested not only in working more inten¬ 
sively but also in an allround improvement in his operations. Once the conservatism and 
apathy of a traditional farmer are overcome through the introduction of one impressive 
new technique, he becomes ready to accept other new techniques too even if these may 
be less spectacular.” (Sen, "The Strategy for Agricultural Development," p. 14.) 
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Many of the opportunities for increasing agricultural production and 
raising labor utilization are in the nature of public works and require 
“organization,” by both provincial and central governments and district 
and village authorities. It has increasingly become a passion to reduce 
the problem to one of “organization.”^ This is an opportunistic device. It 
serves as a means of bypassing the serious social and political inhibitions 
and obstacles to tlie assimilation of innovations and the community action 
that is supposed to be “organized.” These inhibitions and obstacles are 
raised by the attitudinal and institutional system that has its moorings in 
the agrarian structure. We shall therefore postpone our discussion of 
public works until we have completed our analysis of the institutional 
reforms attempted in South Asia. As of direct relevance to the problem 
discussed in this section, we might only indicate that the effect of public 
works is to increase labor utilization. In the words of the ECAFE secre¬ 
tariat: 

The logic of rural public works is to strengthen the rural sector mainly with the 
help of the factor which is available in abundance, namely, labour. The u.se of 
this unemployed, seasonally unemployed and other under-employed labour 
for capital formation, therefore, would be largely a net gain because there 
would be only marginal additions to the community’s consumption expenditure, 
... At the same time, not only is employment directly without large investment, 
but an increase in the stock of rural capital almost immediately provides the 
basis for larger secondary, permanent employment,® 

III 

Institutional Reforms 

12 The Movement for Land Reforms after Independence 

All South Asian governments have attempted some degree of land re¬ 
form. In most countries in the region, those engaged in the struggle for 
independence had high hopes of improving the lot of the peasantry, and 
most of die new national governments pledged themselves to carry out 
agrarian reforms when they came into power. 

During the Great Depression of the 1930’s, the problem of agrarian 
debt had overshadowed all others. But inflation during and after the Sec¬ 
ond World War reduced the real burden of outstanding debt, and this 
problem receded. Moreover, in some parts of the region, upheavals dur- 

' See, for instance, Lewis, Quiet Crisis in India, pp. 66 ff. et passim. 

“ U. N,, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1965, p. 54. 
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ing and immediately after the war led to the flight of alien moneyleiiclers. 
and cancellation of their claims for interest or rephyment. Many Indian 
moneylenders in Burma and Hindu moneylenders in Pakistan were thus in 
fact dispossessed, and some Chinese and Indian moneylenders in Indonesia 
and French Indo-China fared no better. In the first years of independence, 
the main thrust of the agrarian reform movement was thus shifted from 
moneylender-debtor conflicts to landlord-tenant relationships. 

In the first unraly post-war years, tensions between tenants and land¬ 
lords were inflamed by political sentiments as well as by econonnic 
grievances. Most of the big landlords had cooperated with the colonial 
powers or, at best, been late-comers to the nationalist movement; in 
some parts of Southeast Asia they had cooperated with the Japanese. In 
many areas these tensions flared into bloody uprisings. On the Indonesian 
island of Sumatra, feudal families were deprived of their land and killed.' 
Extensive riots occurred in the Philippines, and the Communi.st uprising.s' 
in Burma and Malaya were all closely connected with agrarian revolts 
against the landlords.^ In India, a similar rebellion in Hyderabad was 
crushed by the national army. Partition further confused the situation on 
the Indian subcontinent, though friction was partially eased when many 
Hindu landlords in Pakistan and many Moslem landlords in India crossed 
the new boundaries and left their tenants temporarily masterless, 

After these beginnings, the new nationalist governments might have? 

^ een expected to be quick to reward their peasant supporters with sweep¬ 
ing land reforms. In fact, however, changes in the system of land tenuro 
after independence did not proceed very far. Apart from settlements on 
uncultivated land, measures of agrarian reform and village uplift may be 
classified in four broad categories; legal changes in ownership rights to 
sn , ega protection of tenants; introduction of cooperation, including 
cooperative farming; and community development. Changes in ownership 
rights and the introduction of cooperative farming are, of course, the most 
radicai of these measures. 


_ Experiments m cooperative farming have been made only in India, Pak¬ 
istan, Bumia, and South Vietnam, and there only on a very small scale. 
Owneiship nghts have been modified in India and East Pakistan with 
reyct to the position of the so-called inteiraediaries or zamindars, and 
ceihngs on all ox some private holdings of land have been fixed by law in 
India Pakistan, Buima, and Indonesia, The amount of land actually re- 
distnbuted as a result of legislation in these countries has not, however, 
been large. In the Philippines, the government has gone only so far as to 
allow a very hmited number of tenants to purchase land from their land¬ 
lords, provided they were financially able to do so. Other South Asian 

Haje.fgsj'pio™’ Ltd., The 

* See Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia, passim. 
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countries have abstained altogether from the more radical land reforai 
measures and have limited their intervention to protective legislation for 
all or some of the paddy-growing tenants, and encouragement of service 
cooperation and community development. 

Tliough refonn measures in all the countries of the region have gen¬ 
erally been modest in scope and have been implemented only to a limited 
extent, unrest in South Asian villages can scarcely be said to have become 
more acute during the period of independence.' On the contrary, the 
Communist uprisings in Southeast Asia have in most cases been liqui¬ 
dated; this could not have happened had they been backed by large ma¬ 
jorities in the villages craving the land reform that the Communists prom¬ 
ised. In India and Pakistan, too, radical agrarian reforms seem to have 
won only partial support among the poor in the villages. Western ob¬ 
servers often explain the lack of drive - or in some cases the complete 
inactivity - of South Asian governments in matters of land reform to 
pressures exerted by big landowners. Such pressure groups undoubtedly 
exist, and as most of the big landowners hastened to join the nationalist 
parties after independence, their interests have been well represented in 
the governing political parties. But their influence can easily be exag¬ 
gerated, It must not be assumed that a handful of big landlords, however 
well placed, could have vetoed radical agrarian legislation had it received 
massive popular support. 

The failure of a consensus to emerge on radical land reform measures 
must instead be understood in the light of the complexity of interests 
concerned with land tenure. Tlie wide diffusion of land ownership even 
among the urban upper middle class and non-cultivators in the rural areas, 
both groups including many government servants in the lower as well as 
the higher ranks, creates a foimidable anti-land-reform bloc-a bloc 
powerful not mainly because of its voting strength but because it em¬ 
braces a substantial share of the literate population. In the villages the 
influential group of peasant landlords is opposed to nearly all types of 
land reform measures, and among the lower social groups any apparent 
agreement tends to dissolve as soon as the vague idea of “reform" is 
spelled out in terms of the number of hectares to be given to the owner- 
cultivators with too little land, to privileged tenants, to sharecroppers, 
and to landless workers.^ In a situation of revolutionary ferment, the 

^ Regarding a recent and partial exception in Indone.sia, see Chapter 9, Section 10. 
The civil war in South Vietnam had as part of its background the peasants’ dissatis¬ 
faction with tlie Diem government’s American-inspired land reform; see Chapter 9, 
Section 16 and below in Section 14, 

“ Chapter 22, Section 5. India’s First Plan states that "without a basic reconstruc¬ 
tion of me village economy it is not possible to create conditions of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity for the landless agricultural workers” and adds; “Even after the prohlems relat- 
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desire for “reform” might draw the poverty-stricken, subdued, and apa¬ 
thetic masses together in violent outbursts, but they cannot easily agree 
on planned measures that spell out in advance the benefit — or disadvan¬ 
tage — to accrue to each group. This clash of interests within the villages 
is a powerful ally of landowners, who can and do play the different 
groups against each other to block agreement on reforms or, when re¬ 
form laws are voted, to obstruct their implementation, Thus far, the more 
drastic departures from the pre-war land tenure systems have all taken 
place where revolutionary upheavals in the landowning population have 
occurred-for example, in Kashmir and, to some degree, in East Pakistan 
and Burma. 

Part of the reduced ardor for radical reforms in the era since independ¬ 
ence must also be attributed to the pressure on the national governments 
to consolidate their power and to create some semblance of order and 
stability in the nearly chaotic situations they inherited.^ But larger eco¬ 
nomic concerns have also encouraged caution. It was generally under¬ 
stood that the benefits of land reform would only come slowly, while the 
new governments were all preoccupied with immediate problems. Also, 
they attached a high policy priority to industrialization; in some influential 
quarters it was feared that the rate of industrialization might be slowed by 
radical land reforms because, in the short run, they might reduce the vol¬ 
ume of marketable foodstuffs available to feed a growing non-agricultural 
population. Whatever its serious weaknesses in other respects, an agrarian 
structure heavily weighted with tenancy and burdened with debt does pro¬ 
vide devices useful in extracting marketable foodstuffs from the poor in 
agriculture, since cultivators who might otherwise consume mo.st of their 
output are obliged to release a large part of it to landlords and money¬ 
lenders, who make it available for sale in the towns. 

Though this rational motivation was seldom spelled out,^ it added 
force to the opposition of the powerful bloc of rural and urban landown¬ 
ers to the pursuance of a more determined land reform policy. It could 
also be pointed out that whatever productivity-raising effects land reform 

ing to lands belonging to substantial owners have been dealt witli, there remains 
considerable dispari^ of interest between the small and middle owner, the tenant and 
the landless worker. (India, The First Five Year Finn, pp. 194-195,) 

' Chapter 7, Section 3. 

recognize a parallel here with the anti-property 
property incorporated in the^cL^ 

Ne^ "fii aL ^d fmlde,”'* ° 

By redisWbution [of land] we will be transferring land to tliat section of tlie 
popuktion whose income elasticity of demand for food Jains is nearb unity This 

aSiiS" ishT'rY »iii“ vs-ti'5 
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might have, these would only materialize after a considerable time had 
passed, while the poor would increase tlieir consumption just as soon as 
the pressures upon them were relaxed. The more desperate the over-all 
food situation became, the more governments were inclined to turn their 
attention to other, presumably quicker, means of raising agricultural pro¬ 
duction-by far the most important being technological reforms and 
financial assistance. Cooperation and community development were the 
major instruments employed to give effect to these output-raising policies 
with the thought they would do it in such a way tliat the poor in the vil¬ 
lages would be helped. But since the basic equality issue was bypassed, 
the benefits accrued mostly to the upper strata in the villages, and the 
masses of small peasants, sharecroppers, and workers experienced little 
if any rise in real income.^ The measures proved relatively ineffective in 
raising production, because of obstacles raised by the prevailing institu¬ 
tional structure. As an Indian author had early explained; “... the real 
cause of India’s poverty must be sought not in disease or illiteracy, which 
are but symptoms, nor yet in Indian customs and beliefs, nor again the 
population figures, but in the economic organization on which tire whole 
life of the country is based.”® 

South Asian governments are thus in an awkward dilemma. If they 
fail to undertake land reforms their attempts to raise agricultural output 
substantially will be thwarted; if they press major land reform programs 
with vigor, they run the risk of at least temporary cutbacks in the supply 
of marketable foodstuffs. Moreover, the larger part of the articulate and 
politically influential strata are against a more thorough land reform; even 
if they pay lip service to it, they will tiy to emasculate any enabling legis¬ 
lation or prevent its enforcement. 

13 Abolition of Intermediaries in India and Last Pakistan 

From an early date the national movement in India adopted a hostile 
attitude toward the “intermediaries,” the semi-feudal landlord class cre¬ 
ated or buttressed in important parts of the subcontinent by British mod- 

‘ , . there are indications that die benefit derived from development activity by 

various agricultural classes has not been equitable. The household consumption data 
of the National Sample Survey [in India], taken as a guide, show that the better-off 
classes have gained more dian the poorer classe.s. If tliis conclusion is to be credited, 
it means that the very sections among whom underemployment is a more serious prob¬ 
lem, and productivity the lowest, have benefited the least.” (U. N., Economic Survey 
of Asia and the Far East 1965, p, 35.) That in South Asia government policies, even 
when ostentatiously directed toward improving conditions for the poor, have almost 
regularly benefitted the not-so^oor is a theme running through many chapters in this 
book; see Chapter 16, Section 7! 

*K. S. Shelvankar, The Problem of India, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England, 
1940, p. 70. 
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iflcations of the ancient Indian tenure system^ The sources of this hostility 
are not diflBcult to comprehend. This class of landlords, who owned al¬ 
most half the land in Inia, was generally loyal to the British raj, whereas 
some of those who paid them rent were important supporters of the na¬ 
tionalist movement, As the drive for independence gathered momentum, 
the Congress asserted with increasing emphasis that the liberation of In¬ 
dia from its oppressors must involve the abolition of the intermediaries. 
The Moslem liberationists in Bengal took an equally strong stand against 
the big landlords - there, as it happened, most of the landlords were 
Hindus, while many of the tenants were Moslems, Shortly before parti¬ 
tion the Muslim League introduced in the Bengal assembly a proposal for 
the abolition of intermediaries. 

The power vacuum left by British withdrawal was thus filled by two 
groups - the Indian Congress Party and the Pakistan Muslim League - 
committed to legislate against the intermediaries.® The Bengal Moslems 
acted quickly and in 1950 legislated the transfer of the Hindu landlords’ 
holdings to die government of East Pakistan. In India, where only a small 
minority of landlords were Moslems, agreement about such measures 
was more difficult to obtain; in most states it took several years, in a few 
nearly a decade, before laws authorizing the governments to take over 
big estates were voted in the state assembhes. In West Pakistan similar 
measures were not taken until 1959. 

In India, this reduction in the status of traditional rent-receivers has 
sometimes been hailed as a thorough agrarian revolution liberating culti¬ 
vators from a long period of subjugation. At other times it has been de¬ 
scribed as a measure that, though costing the state governments large 
amounts in compensation, failed to make any fundamental change in eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions in the countryside. It will be appropriate to 
examine this legislation in some detail in order to find out which of these 
sharply conflicting opinions is nearer the truth. 

Historically, the intermediaries in India and Pakistan (usually called 
zamindars) occupied an economic position that combined some of the at¬ 
tributes of a capitalist landlord with those of a feudal tribute-receiver. Like 
the former, the intermediary could transfer his land by sale, but like the 
latter, he had to pay a land tax to the state and had to respect the occu¬ 
pancy rights of the privileged class of tenants® who cultivated it or sub¬ 
leased it; as a rule he could not raise the rent. This compromise had been 

’■Chapter 22, Section 2. 

"The Muslim League in 1949 had appointed a committee that recommended tiie 
abolition of all landlordism and the creation of peasant proprietorship. (Pakistan, 
Government of, Report of the Economic Appraisal Committee, Karachi, 1953, p, 65.) 

" The rights and duties of tliese tenants varied considerably among and within the 
several states. 
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worked out in the colonial tenancy laws, after free disposal of the land 
originally granted to these landlords had proved to be disastrous for the 
peasantry. The post-war refonns abolishing the intermediary' class put an 
end to the surviving remnants of this semi-feudal tenure system by letting 
the state governments take over the land of the intennediaries. For social 
as well as for obvious political reasons, a much higher rate of compensa¬ 
tion was granted to the numerous receivers of small amounts of rent than 
to the relatively few big landlords, who in most cases were granted only 
between four and five times their previous annual net income. The small¬ 
est intennediaries, with an annual net income of less than Rs. 500, usually 
received compensation amounting to fifteen to twenty times their lo.st in¬ 
come.®- 

These measures can hardly be said to have produced a radical change 
in property relationships. For the former intermediaries, abolition meant 
merely a change in the source of their income and - particularly for 
those with a large income - some reduction in its size. On the land, the 
new measm’es meant chiefly tliat some remnants of feudal land arrange¬ 
ments were eliminated. Lands taken over were sold or distributed as 
private property to a new set of owners or, in some cases, held by the 
government and leased out. In an evaluation of the longer-temi effects of 
this legislation, several points must be borne in mind. These reforms af¬ 
fected only the intermediaries; they did not touch all those landlords in 
India who possessed unrestricted ownership rights,® But even the inter¬ 
mediaries - who were the specific targets of this legislation - often man¬ 
aged to circumvent its intent through a legal loophole that entitled them 
to hold unrestricted title to lands under their personal cultivation. 

The Indian zamindars, and particularly the big ones, who were to re- 
ceive only a few years’ net income as compensation, had, of course, pow¬ 
erful incentives to classify as much land as possible as land under their 
personal cultivation. The definition of “personal cultivation was therefore 
a cnicial feature of the laws and was the subject of heated debates in 
the state assemblies. Those supporting the radical line in these debates 
were defeated. Neither manual work nor year-round residence near the 
land was required; nor was the requisite amount of supervisory activity 
by the landlord clearly stipulated. In nearly all states “land under per¬ 
sonal cultivation” could thus continue to be cultivated by sharecroppers, if 
necessary disguised as agricultural workers. It is not surprising that the 
preparation and passage of these bills brought a wave of evictions of tenants 

’In West Pakistan and Indian Kaslnnir, some types of intermediaries, particularly 

po.ssessors of te'M. were dispossessed without compensation. 

" The West Pakistan land reform carried out in 1959 differed from tire Indian eg- 
ceilings onland ovvnership is discussed in the following section. 
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and a resumption of land for so-called “personal cultivation.” Some states — 
but not all - set an upper limit to the amount of land that could legally be 
resumed. But the weakness of the Indian administration and sometimes out¬ 
right corruption enabled some landlords to retain control over areas well in 
excess of the legal limit.^ In the Second Plan, the states were advised to 
consider stipulating not only residence and supervision but also “personal 
labor”-presumably manual labor-as conditions for a claim of “personal 
cultivation.”^ Wliether the planners had any hope that their recommenda¬ 
tion would be followed is doubtful.^ In any case, no state assembly ha.s 
made a move in that direction.^ 

Yet another important qualification must be added in assessing the re¬ 
sults of this legislation. In the allocation of those zamindari lands made 
available for distribution, priority was given to persons who, in the ac¬ 
cepted local usage, qualified as the “cultivating” tenants. However, the 
term “cultivator” carries overtones in the Indian subcontinent quite dif¬ 
ferent from those associated with it in the West or attaching to it in this 
study. It refers more to the position a person occupies in the social hier¬ 
archy than to the economic functions he performs. A member of the nu¬ 
merous castes and sub-castes traditionally held to be cultivators regards 
himself as a ‘ cultivator” whether he performs any farm work or not. Many 
tenants who enjoyed the traditional privileges of the inteimediaiy sys¬ 
tem did not cultivate their land, but sub-let it to sharecroppers or other 
tenants.® The transfer of land from intermediaries to “cultivators” wa.s 
therefore far from being a transfer to the actual tillem of the soil. Thi.s 
point was stated, though somewhat circumspectly, in a publication of 
the Indian Planning Commission: 

The elimination of intermediaries is a far-reaching change in the economic life of 
rural India. But the tenants holding land under inteimediaries were not in all 
cases cultivating their lands. The intermediaries also do not always cultivate 


... cases abound where a landlord may have considerable areas recorded as’ hi.s 
personal cultivation but may be actually cultivating only a part of it, or none at all. The 
tenant cultivators on such lands have no rights, and even if rights have been conferred 
by the new legislation, the landlords see to it that they are evicted before the law be¬ 
comes effective. The right to Sir and Khudhsht [i,e. home farm land] made tlie zamin- 
dars resort to eviction of even the occupancy tenants themselves on a large scale and 
claim It as their personal cultivation. Hundreds and thousands of acres ha4 been thus 
a ected mecent months. (H, D. Malaviya, Land Eefoms in India, 2nd ed., All India 

Congress Committee, New Delhi. 1955, p. 452.) 

“ India, Second Ffoe Year Plan, p. 186. 

As an element in personal cultivation, the perfoimance of minimum labour, 
though correct in principle, presents diiculties in practice.” (Ibid.) 

‘United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Progress m LanrZ 

neform, Fourth Report, New York, im, p. 32. 

^ ^ cultivator as a man who cul- 

1 * hargadar (the local name for sharecroppers). (Andrus and Mo¬ 

hammed, The Economy of Pakistan, p. 120.) 
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their home-farm lands. Considerable areas have thus been leased out to subten¬ 
ants, On the abolition of intermediaries, the sub-tenancies generally remain.^ 



It might be asked what socially beneficial purpose could be served by 
paying off large numbers of rent-receivers in order to hand the land to 
others often as remote from actual agricultural operations. Put bluntly, the 
answer is that the abolition of the intermediaries in India and Pakistan was 
not intended to give land to those who actually till it. It was meant in¬ 
stead as a policy to reinstate the original class of peasant cultivators who 
had lost their rights under the early British land settlements. After a cen¬ 
tury and a half it might seem fantastic that such ancestral claims could be 
sorted out. But the Indian caste system, to a considerable extent, permits 
the descendants of the original peasant owners to be identified; besides 
there was the elaborate system of land records and records of rights which 
had been compiled at settlements undertaken in the nineteenth century. 

Zamindari abolition thus amounted to a transfer of title to certain lands 
to members of the “cultivating” castes in the villages and the higher-caste 
families whose income had traditionally been drawn from land ownership 
and who had been granted the rights of privileged tenants by colonial ten¬ 
ancy laws. Generally speaking, sub-tenants - that is, unprivileged tenants 
and sharecroppers - drew no benefit from tliese refonns. Nor, in practice, 
did all members of the “cultivating castes,” who were direct tenants under 
the zamindars, profit. A considerable number of them were socially and 
economically degraded when the zamindars took over land for their per¬ 
sonal cultivation.” Evictions reduced the status of many of them from that 
of tenant — in many cases even of privileged tenant - to that of sharecrop¬ 
per and agricultural laborer. In East Pakistan, large numbers of poor Mos¬ 
lems also suffered a loss in status as a result of the reform. Because the law 
there prevented new holders from sub-letting theii' land, former sharecrop¬ 
pers were reduced, at least formally, to the status of agricultural laborers. 

In India this legislation, though far from radical, still met fierce resist¬ 
ance, Not only did big landlords oppose it, but middle-class demonstra¬ 
tions on bebalf of the smaller intermediaries, for instance in Western 
Bengal and Bihar, were also reported. Some landlords appealed to the 
courts and a change in the Indian constitution was required before im¬ 
plementation could proceed,^ Some landlords retarded implementation 


Hnclia, Government of, Planning Commission, Progress of Land Reforms, Delhi, 

1955, p. 11. . c.T 1 11 

' As the Indian Planning Commission has noted; “The implementation of this legisla¬ 
tion haHot been easy. In many places its validity was challenged bv fe kndloM^ 
Their main objections to the legislation were; (1) that it did imt steUy fulfil 

tmroose (2) that the legislatures were not competent to enact this legislahon, (3) that 

Kmpensation proviLd for was inadequate and, (4) that it vio ated the Funda¬ 
mental Rights in regard to the enjoyment of private property, In fact, .some of the en- 
Tetments Jere declLd ultra virel of ArHcle 31 of the Constitution which provides for 
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of the laws by destroying their records and accounts.^ These delaying 
actions, even when not ultimately successful, bought time for the distribu¬ 
tion of holdings to relatives, thus widening the use of the disguise of 
“personal cultivation.” If land resumed by owners and their relatives 
had in fact been personally cultivated, in the sense of being used for 
large-scale, capitalistic farming, the effects on the social status of the 
former tenants might have been grave, but the effects on output would 
have been beneficial. But if, as seems to have been the usual case, land 
was handed over to sharecroppers (disguised as hired laborers if neces¬ 
sary), the net effect on production may even have been unfavorable. 
Most of the tenants who acquired land made available by the abolition of 
intermediaries, however, were privileged tenants paying cash rent, many 
of whom enjoyed hereditary rights. Before the reforms, those among 
their number who actually worked the land had more incentive to im¬ 
prove cultivation than had ordinary sharecroppers, because increases in 
their output were not directly and immediately associated with increases 
in rent. They also had larger resources at their disposal to finance im¬ 
provements because their rents were much lower than those of the typical 
sharecroppers. But as a group they, too, were in reality “intermediaries ” 
renting their land - sometimes via still other “intermediaries” - to share¬ 
croppers. 

Despite the weaknesses of the Indian legislation to abolish intermedi¬ 
aries, the reform should not be lightly dismissed. The former intermedi¬ 
aries may continue as ordinary landlords on a fairly large scale, but their 
reign as serai-feudal chiefs in rural districts has come to an end. Though 
most persons who became owners or government tenants had enjoyed 
some protection under earlier laws, it had not always been effective, and 
the state governments are probably less likely to indulge in rack-renting 
and unjustified evictions than were the old intermediaries.^ A further ef¬ 
fect of these reforms has been to alter the power structure in the rural 
areas. Generally, power in the villages is passing from tire old absentee 
landlord class and its agents to an upper middle class composed of mer¬ 
chants, moneylenders, and peasant landlords often living in the villages.® 

compensation in case private property is acquired by the State. Amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution was decided upon by the Union Government to remove the legal flaw.” (Ibid,, 
p.7.) 

'In regard to East Pakistan, Andnis and Mohammed have expressed the view that 
it may be decades before the zamindari abolition is complete, (The Econonm of Paki¬ 
stan, p. 122,) , 

“There are, however, reports from India that tenants who have to pay the same 
amounts in revenue to the government as they previously paid to the zamindars ask 
what the reforms have done for them, and from East Pakistan it is reported that the 
state government is often harsher in its methods tlian the zamindars it replaced. 

“A parallel trend toward political conservatism was discussed in Chapter 7, Sec¬ 
tions 3 and 5. 
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A basis has thus been laid for the possible development of Indian agri¬ 
culture along capitalist lines; those who favor such a development are not 
disposed to support further changes in the tenure systems, 

For those, on the other hand, who want to see Indian agriculture de¬ 
velop on more egalitarian lines, the abolition of intennediaries was only 
the beginning of agrarian refonn,^ Yet it is an important beginning. The 
elimination of big feudal landlords by parliamentary means is no small 
achievement in the first decade of independence, even though weakness 
and corruption in administration may pemiit the old rulers to exercise 
considerable influence for some time to come, 


14 Land Distribution and Ceiling Legislation 

While India and East Pakistan started with reform legislation that 
merely transferred land from intennediaries to certain categories of ten¬ 
ants, Burma - which did not have many semi-feudal landlords but had 
plenty of absentee landowners, the majority of them Indian money¬ 
lenders - jumped headlong into comprehensive land nationalization after 
independence, During the war much land in Burma had gone out of cul¬ 
tivation and many Indian landlords had left the country. Many other 
landlords, some of Burmese extraction, dared not show themselves in the 
villages or even send their agents to collect rent. Payments had been dis¬ 
continued during the Japanese occupation and were not resumed after 
the end of hostilities. The hour thus seemed ripe for radical legislation, 
and in the hope of avoiding a Communist uprising, the Burmese Parlia¬ 
ment passed a law in 1948 expropriating land against only nominal com¬ 
pensation.® As the Minister for Agriculture said in his speech introducing 
the hill: 


' For instance, Karuna Mukerji had tire following comments to make; "The method 
adopted under tliis Bill, namely the removal of a few Zamindars and intermediaries at 
the top and of leaving other exploiting interests intact, was wrong and would only per- 
petuate the oppression of the under-dog. The objective should rather be to free the 
tiller from all Mnds of antiquated land tenure and ensure that he was protected from 
superior interests in tlie land. This could not be achieved by simpty doing away^t 
a handful of Zamindars and tenure-holders.” (Karuna Mukerji, Land Reform, H. Chat- 
terjee and Co., Ltd,, Calcutta, 1952, p. 115.) 

“ As die government intended to make only token payments in compensation, no 
basis for awarding them was specified in the 1948 act. This ratlier vague approach 
was partially rationalized by religion. As reported by Maung Maung. _ 

“Premier U Nu sought support for land nationalization in Buddhism. Property is 
meant not to be saved, not for gains, nor for comfort. It is to be used by men to meet 
their needs in respect of clothing, food habitation, in their journey towards Nirvana or 
Heaven ’ .. The only people whom the law might hurt were the non-agrioultunst land- 
owners who would get equitable compensation, which would he ^all, ™s 
pointed out, the State is, strictly, the ‘ultimate owner of all lands (section 30 of toe 
constitution). In any case, big landowners could take the more happy view that toe 
Union Government was, by tiAing their lands for laudable purposes, only givmg them 
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Revolution means the replacement of an outdated system by a new one. Only 
when this cannot be achieved by peaceful means need we resort to force. The 
bill that I am going to introduce is one hundred percent revolutionary. It is to 
put an end to landlordism in the Union of Burma and to usher in an era whose 
ultimate object is collective farming, I am convinced that the present political or 
racial conflicts will disappear with the passage of this Bill.^ 

The terms of the law called for the expropriation of all land belonging 
either to absentee owners or to cultivators with more than fifty acres of 
paddy land. Land thus acquired by the state was to be distributed to “agri¬ 
culturists” in order to qualify for this status, an able-bodied person was 
expected to work "with his own hands as a landholder or as a tenant or an 
agricultural labomni-.”^ Civil war was not, however, averted, and the legis¬ 
lation was applied only experimentally in a single tovraship.^ 

By 1953, the government had brought the situation under contral in 
large parts of the country, and a new but far less drastic law replaced the 
old one. In the amended legislation, non-agriculturists were no longer ex¬ 
cluded completely from land ownership but could retain twenty acres of 
paddy land, and the definition of an “agriculturist” was somewhat broad¬ 
ened. In the 1953 version, an agriculturist could be either a person “en¬ 
gaged in the cultivation of land with his own hands as his principal mean.s 
of subsistence” or one “who superintends personally the actual cultivation 
of agricultural land throughout the working periods of the year as his prin¬ 
cipal means of subsistence.”^ In addition, Ae law was more explicit about 
scales of compensation to dispossessed landowners, though the govern¬ 
ment appears not to have made any financial provisions for payments.^ De¬ 
spite the watering down of the earlier legislation, the law was more radical 
than those passed in other South Asian countries. 

Implementation of the Burmese legislation proceeded fairly slowly. 
Though the original timetable called for the complete coverage of the 
country by die end of 1955, no more than 13 percent of the area had been 
dealt with by mid-1957, The 1953 law had left the rules for the distribu- 

a lift to Nirvana.” (Maung Maung, Burma in the Fomilij of Natiom, Djumbatan, Ltd,, 
Amsterdam, 1956, p. 141.) 

^ Burma, Government of the Union of, Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, The 
Land Nationalization Act 1948, Rangoon, 1950, p. 1. 

’‘Ibid., paragraph2 (c) (i), p. 33, 

“ Even in this single case, the results were judged to be almost a complete failure. 
One informed commentator has attributed this outcome “to ‘favouritism,’ ‘mistakes,’ 
‘bribery,’ the whole scheme was rained by the incompetence and corruption of the 
politicians and officials who perverted it for their own ends,” (liugh Tinker, The Union 
of Burma, 2nd ed,, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1959, p. 229, citing the judgment 
of Fumivall in Pacific Afairs, June, 1949.) 

‘Burma, Government of die Union of. The Land Nationalization Act, 1953, Ran¬ 
goon, 1955, paragraph 3(a) (i) and (ii), 

' Cf. Tinker, The Union of Burma, p, 245. 
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tion of land to be determined by the administration, and the government 
set out an order of priorities for the guidance of local land reform commit¬ 
tees. According to these rules, tenants and small owners were to have pri¬ 
ority over agricultural laborers. The result was that nearly all the land was 
granted to tenants already in occupation, and very little was awarded to 
agricultural workers. The law aroused little enthusiasm, even among ten¬ 
ants, large numbers of whom had long been de facto owners paying no 
rent. Laborers were, of course, disillusioned when they discovered that the 
exemption limit had been set so high that hardly any land remained after 
the allocation to tenants had been made. Complaints about cormplion 
among the committees and civil servants responsible for distribution were 
rife.^ 

Implementation of the 1953 Land Nationalisation Act was suspended 
in 1958. The reports on what has happened in the field of land refonn 
under General Ne Win’s government are uncertain and conflicting. There 
have been new laws banning the eviction of tenants and the impounding 
of peasants’ property for non-payment of debts; the main reliance is on 
cooperative farming and service cooperation. Attempts have been made 
to confer a certain authority on village tribunes that exclude absentee 
landlords from dieir membership.^ What all this has implied in practice 
cannot be ascertained. 


In large parts of West Pakistan big landownere seem to have domi¬ 
nated to nearly the same extent as in South Vietnam or the Philippines. 
The Land Reform Commission estimated that nearly one-third of the total 
area of West Pakistan was held by owners of more than 40 hectares, and 
half of this by persons with more than 200 hectares. 'The reform of 1959, 
at the same time as it abolished the intermediaries, imposed an ownership 
ceiling of 200 hectares of inigated or 400 hectares of unirrigated land and 


‘A village study conducted under tire auspices of the University of Rangoon re¬ 
ported that; "... the re-distribution was carried out by a 7-man Land Committee, all 
members of which were elected uncontested. Only cultivators are qualified to stand for 
election to this committee,... The total cultivable land in the village tract is about 
2800 (acres). Out of this area, about 600 acres have been exempted from nationalisa¬ 
tion on the ground that their owners are agriculturalists or have undertaken to cultivate 
their land themselves. Villagers say that most of this land is close to the village and 
that they are some of the best land in die area [sic]. Some land has also been exempted 
as being religious land; it seems that some landowners gave land for religious ourposes 
before nationalisation. Out of the remaining land, none of the farmers wanted to cul¬ 
tivate some 600 acres as this land was far from the village or was very poor land .... 
A few agricultural labourers were among the 120 applicants, but they withdrew their 
applications later. It is because lands were distributed only to those who could .show 
that they had the means to cultivate the land.” (Burma, University of Rangoon. De¬ 
partments of Economies and Commerce, Kyungale; Village Study Senes No. 3, Ran¬ 
goon, March, 1957, p. 17.) . , 7 

“United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Progress m Land 
Morm Third Report, New York, 1963, p. 21, and U. N., Economic Bulletm for Asm 
and the Far East, Vol. XVI, No. 1, June, 1965, pp. 14-15. 
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called for transfer of the excess to the government; land thus acquired 
was to be sold to the existing tenants or, if they were unable to acquire it 
or uninterested in doing so, to “other deserving persons,”' 

Considering the height of the ceiling, the fact that orchards and some 
other land used for special purposes was exempt, the rather substantial 
compensation paid to the old landowners, and the burdensome payments 
imposed on the new ones, this was certainly not a radical land reform, 
Furthermore, as it had been under discussion for years, large owners had 
had a chance to transfer land to family members in order to evade the ceil¬ 
ings. Indeed, the government deemed it desiralrle on grounds of equity to 
permit big landowners who had not clone so to make certain transfers within 
the family. This, of course, further reduced the number of tenants who could 
become owners. 

Clearly, the West Pakistan refonners did not attempt to eradicate ten¬ 
ancy or even to decrease it substantially, .Said the Pakistan Reform Com¬ 
mittee: 

All ideal situation in our conditions would have been if the entire agricultural 
land could be operated through owner farmers or peasant proprietors. Ideals are, 
however, seldom obtainable and tenancy would continue to be a dominant fea¬ 
ture of the tenure structure, despite the present attempt at the redistribution of 
ownership in land and of making access to the land more free," 

Still less did the reformers intend to provide land for the lanclkss worker-s, 

In East Pakistan, there have been some attempts to follow up the early 
abolition of the /amindar system, by redistributing land above a certain 
allowable minimum, much lower than in West Pakistan, but little progre,ss 
has been made. As in West Pakistan, there have been no proposals that 
would benefit the landless." 

In the Philippines - where it was estimated that approximately 40 per¬ 
cent of the cultivators were tenants in 1958 (compared with about half 
that figure forty years earlier) while another 10 percent rented part of 
their land''- legislation on ceilings has, if anything, produced even lcs.s 
change than in the other countries considered, The Land Reform Act of 
1955 created an organization to acquire estate land in excess of 300 hec¬ 
tares (or 600 hectares if held by corporations). This organization wa.s 
empowered to act only if a majority of the tenants petitioned for .sub¬ 
division. Implementation of the act has been further impeded by the high 
compensation rates paid to landowners, since lands so acquired have 



Waldstaii, Government of, The Report of the Land Reforms Commission for West 
Pakistan, Lahore, Karachi, 1959, Part II, p. 6, 

= Ih£,PartI,p.58. 

" U. N., Progress in Land Refomi, Third Report, p. 20; U, N., Economic Bulletin 
for Asia and the Far East, Vol. XVI, No. 1, June, 1965, p. 16, 

‘ U. N., Progress in Land Reform, Fourth Report, p, 25, 
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often been priced beyond the reach of the occupying tenants,' Tins land 
reform can be said to have been almost completely ineffectual. By mid- 
1960, only twenty-three estates had been broken up," In 1963 a new agri¬ 
cultural reform bill was enacted after very lengthy congressional discus¬ 
sions, An Australian author, Anthony C, Ross, who has studied Philippine 
planning and plan implementation on the spot, characterized this law as 
“a mixture of publicity stunt and bureaucratic reform with rather long- 
range social and distributive implications.” He said furtlrer: 

Its important immediate result was an administrative reorganisation among the 
agencies concerned with agricultural productivity - a reorganisation begin¬ 
ning at the top and very slowly spreading among the grass-roots. Only about a 
dozen municipalities had fully realised by late 1965 the local reorganisation 
required. , . . The strictly “reform” part of the legislation was weak, ... Ex¬ 
propriation is provided for large tenanted estates of grainland, but the lower 
limit of the size expropriable was raised by Congress from 59 to 184 acres, and 
no appropriations have yet been made to finance expropriation," 

In Indonesia no land reform legislation was passed until 1960 and even 
then the main target was foreign-owned agricultural land. Only Indone¬ 
sian citizens were made eligible to hold unrestricted title to land; others 
might be permitted to work it, subject to governmental supervision of 
cultivation methods and governmental regulations covering the maximum 
acreages and time periods involved. Ceilings were also set, however, on 
the ownership rights of nationals, with the allowable areas ranging from 
5 hectares of irrigated land in very densely populated districts to 15 
hectares in thinly populated ones. Upward adjustments in the maximum 
were permitted on unirrigated lands or when the number of family mem¬ 
bers exceeded seven. In general, these ceilings were generous enough, at 
least in crowded Java, to exclude the peasant landlord group. In one re¬ 
spect, however, the technical provisions of the Indonesian regulations 
should avoid a shortcoming of ceiling laws elsewhere: owners of acreage 
exceeding the stipulated maximum were prohibited from transferring it 

^ E, H. Jacoby has commented drat: “Some of tire big^ landowners Lave actually 
been in favour of expropriation procedures because of the high compensation payments 
involved, In several instance,s owners have even offered land for expropriation direc ly 
to the Land Tenure Administration or have induced their tenants to hand in the re¬ 
quired petition. Though, as a rule, the administration does not accept expensive ottens 
of poor land, politically influential landowners may have obtained an exaggerated price 
for their land without strong tenant interest in expropriation,’ (Jacoby, Agrarian Un¬ 
rest in Southeast Asia, pp. 2&-223.) 

' U, N„ Progress in Land Reform, Third Report, pp, 22-23, 

“"The Philippine Economic Challenge, II. The Attempt at Economic Management 
under Macapagal,” Australia’s Neighbours, September-October, 1966, p. 6. A U.N. 
report finds fte 1963 legislation to be “an indication . . . that the political power of 
landlords remains strong ... The Philippines, therefore, comes not in the ca epry of 
countries where a lancf reform law is tlie result of a decisive shift m pow ... 

(U. N., Progress in Land Reform, Fourth Report, p. 25,) 
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without prior authorization from the government. But the long delay in 
the passage of legislation may well have enabled those who might have 
been affected by it to dispose of their exce.ssive holdings.^ Mainly because 
of collusion between the landowners and the officials, the law remained 
on the whole inoperative, with the result that the landless made some lo¬ 
cal attempts to revolt. This contributed to the growing dissension within 
Sukarno’s NASACOM, which erupted in the violent clash in the autumn 
of 1965.2 

South Vietnam is an area where big landlords, many of them French, 
had dominated the rural scene perhaps even more than in We.st Pakistan 
and the Philippines. The Viet Minh army carried out radical land reform by 
distributing land to the tenants in the part of the country they had gotten 
control of in their fight against die French. With war raging in Vietnam, 
it is now rather pointless to analyze the land reform that the Diem govern¬ 
ment carried out, under American prodding, in the areas it dominated, and 
its hesitant continuation in later years, except to mention that, as is com¬ 
monly noted, many tenants who had obtained land free under the Viet 
Minh, lost it again or had to pay rent and even back rent or compensation. 
This contributed to the rebellion against the Saigon government that started 
in 1956 and it is one of the powerful undertones to the present conflict.^ 

In Ceylon there has not been much attempt to redistribute land - out¬ 
side the plantation area; instead the government has concentrated on 
tenancy reform"* and colonization schemes in the Dry Zone.® Malaya, 
too, has emphasized tenancy reform;® the land settlement schemes have 
had as their chief objective acquiring and preparing land for small-scale 
rubber plantations.'' 

The kind of ceiling legislation that was under discussion for a long time 
in India is very different from the kind passed in West Pakistan. In India, 
the idea was to set the ceiling so low that it would affect not only the 
holdings of big landowners but also those of many peasant landlords and 
absentee landowners with moderate holdings. From the very beginning 
that type of more radical land reform was urged in the plans, but by 1959 
only a few relatively small states - apart from Bengal - had fixed ceilings 

^ Data in the preceding paragraph were drawn from Indonesia, Republic of. Land 
Refom in Indonesia and Basic Regulations Governing This, Djakarta, 1961. This doc¬ 
ument contains the texts of tire Land Refomi Act of 1960 and the Government Regu¬ 
lation on the Fixation of the Size of Agriculture Land, 1960, 

^ Chapter 9, Section 10. 

" Chapter 9, Section 16, 

* Section 16. 

' Section 6. 

“ Section 16. 

’’ U, N., Progress in Land Reform, Fourth Report, pp, 68-69. 
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on existing holdings, and hardly any steps had been taken to implement 
this legislation.*- The Nagpur conference of the Congress Party in Janu¬ 
ary, 1959, after a strong personal appeal from Prime Minister Nehru, 
recommended that the states go ahead with the ceiling legislation that 
had been a part of the Congress Party program throughout all its years in 
power, and also with preparations for the introduction of cooperative 
joint farming. In the rationale underlying the resolution adopted, these 
two reforms - ceilings on existing holdings and the promotion of cooper¬ 
ative farming - were closely linked. Effective ceiling legislation was ex¬ 
pected to release land for the use of cooperatives for landless laborers and 
sharecroppers. By the early 1960’s all the major states had enacted legisla¬ 
tion, with the ceiling usually placed as low as 25 to 30 acres for the Irest 
land and occasionally even lower for double-cropped paddy land. 

Long before ceilings were imposed, the possibility of such a develop¬ 
ment had started a chain reaction of bogus land transactions all over the 
countr)'. Owner-holdings were reduced by pro forma transfers of land to 
family members,^ In addition, some large holdings were mechanized or 
transformed into sugar plantations or cooperative farms because it was 
expected that such farming arrangements would be exempt from the ceil¬ 
ings. It was therefore generally agreed that the ceiling legislation would 
release very little land for redistribution, though it was still recommended 
as social legislation. As early as 1955, the Planning Commission had com¬ 
mented on the problem in the following fashion: 

Large holdings being so few in our country, the economic value of breaking them 
up witli a view to redistribute the land cannot be great. The imposition of ceil¬ 
ings on holdings is, however, fully justified from the standpoint of social justice. 
Moreover, as this step is symbolic of new social ideas its psychological value is 
great. The Commission has, therefore, recommended the imposition of ceiling on 
the amount of land that an individual may hold.® 

It is difficult to see how a purely symbolic gesture can solve any real prob¬ 
lems. Even the ceiling bills passed by the state governments in response 
to the Congress Party’s 1959 call for action appeared unlikely to capture 

' In a number of other Indian states, where legislation on ceilings was under consnl- 
eration, the preference seemed to be for a limit calculated on the basis of the net in¬ 
come obtain^ from the land rather than for a ceiling on acreage, A limit according 
to tlie income derived from the land may be more flexible, but for that rejjon it 
may also create more latitude for administrative malpractices. In Rajasthan the m 
come limit under discussion - 2.400 rupees per year^ 
to no less than 100 hectares of the poorest quality of land, but to no more than 6 hec¬ 
tares of the best land. It is easy to see that there is enormous scope for admmistiativc 

nullification of such legislation. r c i j 

= “On the whole, it would be correct to say that, in recent years, transfers of lands 
have tended to defeat the aims of the legislation for cmlings and to reduce its impact 
in the rural economy,” (India. Third Five I ear Plan, p. - j .) 

® India, Progress of Land Refoms, 1955, p, 19, 
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any significant quantity of land for redistribution, either to cooperatives 
or to individual owners,’- 

The Draft Outline of die Fourdi Plan noted that laws imposing ceilings 
had been enacted in all states and estimated that, in all, over two million 
acres in excess of the ceiling limits had been declared or taken possession 
of by the government;^ there are no reports available on the quality of the 
surrendered land or how it was disposed of. The members of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission summed up their feelings about the ceiling legislation 
up to the end of 1965 in the following way; 

The programme of ceiling .set out in the Plan has been diluted in implementa¬ 
tion. There were deficiencies in the law and delays in its enactment and im¬ 
plementation resulting in large scale evasions, Several States had made provi¬ 
sions for disregarding transfers made after a specific date, but often these 
provisions proved to be ineffective and not much surplus land has been avail¬ 
able for redistribution. The main object of ceilings which is to re-distribute 
land to the landless at a reasonable price on a planned basis has thus been 
largely defeated. In the absence of any reliable data it would also be difficult 
to say that as a result of transfers much land has passed into the hands of agri¬ 
cultural labourers or small fanners,^ 

The Draft Outline puts some reliance on amendments to the laws making 
them more effective and recommends that the states consider applying 
"ceilings to the aggregate area held by all the members of a family rather 
than to individual holdings, the family being defined to include husband 
and wife, their dependent children and grand-children [apparently ex¬ 
cluding those grown up].”* In an earlier document, the Commission had 
conceded that "No doubt, due to the slow implementation of measures of 
land reform, the structure of the rural economy has not changed to the 
extent postulated in earlier Plans.”^ 

On balance, the post-war attack in South Asia on agrarian problems by 
way of land distribution and ceiling legislation cannot be said to have ac- 

^ Note the following judgment on the terras of tlmt later round of statutes on land 
ceilings; "The provisions regarding restriction on transfers have been so loosely worded, 
as if by design, in almost all the bills that they are not likely to be effective at all. The 
Planning Commission suggested that restrictions .should be imposed on all transfers 
made since 1953 to avoid ceiling, and also that all the transfers that have already taken 
place should be reviewed. But none of the States have felt it necessary to act on tlicse 
lines. Thus the ceiling law will be nothing but an innocuous piece of legislation to be 
dangled before tlie masses. As far as one can see, there is little likelihood of sumlus 
land being surrendered, or of land being redistributed to the landle.ss and the needy in 
the near future to any appreciable extent,” (P. K, Chaudhari, “Ceiling on Land Hold¬ 
ing,” The Economic Weekly, March 19,1960, p. 498.) 

“ India, The Fourth Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline, p, 127, 

‘'rW.,p.l31., 

Hbid. 

® India, Memorandum on the Fourth Five Year Pkn, 1964, p. 26. 
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complisbed a great deal. In India and Pakistan some of the largest land- 
owners have seen their holdings reduced, but the impact has not been as 
sharp as had been anticipated, A minority of tenants have acquired title 
to land, though this shift has occurred mainly in those parts of the region 
where tenants were in de facto possession before legislation was passed. 
In no country have reforais seriously cut into the position of the peasant 
landlord group, and when governments have assumed a threatening pos¬ 
ture, this politically powerful rural upper class - usually with non-resi¬ 
dent landowners as allies - has managed to frustrate effective action. And 
in none of the countries of the region have reforms brought any direct 
benefits to landless laborers. The latter have failed to get land partly be¬ 
cause so little has been available for distribution, partly because the po¬ 
litically influential groups had a stake in preserving a source of cheap 
labor among the landless, and partly because of strong prejudices, partic¬ 
ularly in India, against giving them this mark of status.’ In the areas 
where sharecropping was the common form of tenancy, it has remained 
so. 

Post-war attempts to alter land tenure patterns by legislative enact¬ 
ment have thus failed to produce any significant modification in the agrar¬ 
ian structure or to reduce substantially die inequalities in village life. Nor, 
from a more restricted economic perspective, have they successfully at¬ 
tacked the roots of the chronic malaise in agricultural production, A few 
tenants, mainly of the privileged type, have been elevated in the social 
hierarchy by gaining possession of the land diey till or sub-let, while 
others lost much of what little economic security they had enjoyed when 
landlords sought to circumvent actual or anticipated limitations on their 
landholdings by the threat or fact of eviction, Conceivably, the changes 
might still have favorable effects on production in the cases where the 
minority of tenants acquiring land found themselves in a better position 
to make output-raising improvements and in the very few cases where 
former absentee landowners became genuine personal cultivators. In 
regard to those tenants acquiring land in their own name and cultivating 
it themselves, it is probably correct to assume that the land reforms have 
removed one of the deterrents to agricultural progress. Others, however, 
remain or have become aggravated. ^ 

Whether the rearrangement in the agrarian structure generated by the 
eviction of tenants by landowners attempting to evade ceiling legislation 
will have favorable effects on output is still more problematical. Gases in 
which larger landholders have changed their traditional behavior patterns 
by taking a direct interest in farming and by introducing technical im¬ 
provements are not unknown - particularly in Punjab, Gujarat, Andhra, and 
Mysore-but they are not common. Not only does abstinence from work, 


^ Section 20. 
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even of a supeivisory character, remain attractive for reasons of status, but 
the economic returns obtainable from expenditures on agricultural improve¬ 
ments may not be sufBcient to compete with those obtainable from more 
passive activities such as moneylending and trading. The result has often 
been the substitution of sharecroppers for tenants who enjoyed a more 
secure position. 

Concerning the consequences of ownership ceiling and land redistribu¬ 
tion measures generally, several tentative generalizations can be advanced 
about South Asian experience to date. There have been no revolutionary 
disturbances in property relationships within the agrarian structure. Long¬ 
standing inequalities within the village structure have scarcely been 
touched. The fact that these measures have not lived up to their advance 
publicity has contributed to a growing climate of agrarian frustration. 
Meanwhile, it is far from certain that favorable economic results have 
developed from the minor adjustments attributable to governmental ac¬ 
tion on agricultural property holding. 

15 The Bhoodan and Gramdan Movements in India 

Another approach to land redistribution has been promoted on private 
initiative in India. In principle, this approach tabes a far more revolution¬ 
ary position in regard to property rights than do any of the measures in¬ 
troduced by governments in South Asia. Private property rights are ex¬ 
pected to disappear altogether as the present owners surrender their 
holdings to the village as a whole. 

This movement was inspired partly by an image of the traditional Indian 
village as a self-sufficient and harmonious collective unit. That image, of 
course, had received powerful reinforcement from Gandhi’s teachings 
on village revival, the ideals of which are apparent in the words of the 
founder of the Gramdan movement, Vinoba Bhave: 

There is no real freedom in the modern world anywhere. That is why it is a thrill¬ 
ing adventure to work for a gramraj, where every individual has the initiative 
and grows its own food, produces its own cloth, looks after the education of its 
children, settles the quarrels and keeps the peace. Each lives in happy coopera¬ 
tion with another and all work for the well-being of the village. Questions like, 
what after Nehru, can never arise in such a community.'* 

Two types of procedures for acquiring and allocating land have been 
adopted by this movement. The Bhoodan arrangement solicits voluntary 
transfers from landowners to the village authorities for the purpose of re¬ 
settling the landless. Gramdan, a later and even more radical version of 
this scheme, calls upon all landowners in the village to transfer their titles 

^ "The Sarvodaya Ideal,” The Times of India, August 9,1957. 
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to the panchayat, or village council, which is then expected to make land 
available to all villagers, including the landless laborers. Clearly, a heavy 
dose of lofty idealism is required to build a mass movement on the con¬ 
cept that landowners should voluntarily release land to those who have 
worked under them and till tire remainder with their own hands. 

At first glance, the amount of land donated as Bhoodan and Gramdan 
appears to be surprisingly large. But the figures cannot be taken entirely at 
face value. The quality of lands contributed as Bhoodan has been uneven,^ 
and some contributions have been made by owners whose titles have been 
of doubtful validity.^ And, while the number of Gramdan villages is im¬ 
pressive, it appears that a heavy majority of them are located in so-called 
tribal areas where traditions of village ownership of land have never com¬ 
pletely died out. It is far simpler for Gramdan to be accepted here where 
far fewer people are landless and social differentiation is markedly less 
pronounced than in Hindu villages. Tribal areas, however, are the ones 
least in need of land reform. Elsewhere, contributions to Gramdan seem 
to have been encouraged as much by the prospect that such villages would 
enjoy preferential treatment in the allocation of credits, agricultural ex¬ 
tension and other government services as by the vision of an agrarian 
social utopia. 

More important to an assessment of the achievements of this approach 
to land tenure is the actual working of Gramdanized villages. In principle, 
land is distributed on some egalitarian basis once it is transferred to vil¬ 
lage ownership. Actual practice, however, usually departs from this ideal 
“V^at often happens when a village becomes Gramdanized is that the 
village council - a body likely to be dominated by substantial landowners 
— attempts to find some larger landowners willing to donate plots to the 



‘ For example, Frank Moraes reported that; , 1 

“Of the five million acres he has received from some half million donors, Vinoba has 
distributed some 500,000 acres. Much of the land he has received is of poor fertility 
and often not cultivable, consisting of grazing tracts and forests. The distnbution is 
village-wise, and the villagers, on the basis of serving the neediest first, determine the 
order of priority, each family normally getting five acres. If there is not enough to m 
round, lots are drawn, A family holds the land in trusteeship and it cannot be sold, 
mortgaged, rented, or left fallow. If it is uncultivated it goes back into the common 

“Though the government enters the picture as keeper of records, the work of distri¬ 
bution and administration of bhoodan land is carried out by voluntary workers who m 
not always numerically sufficient and sometimes inefficient through lack of expenen^. 
The economic value of bhoodan is therefore problematical, 
have been disappointing. Only a small proportion of the land collected has been dis¬ 
tributed and much of it is hard to cultivate, (Moraes, India Today, p. 178.) 

“The Planning Commission observed in 1961 that "of ihe total of 4.4 A" acr^ 
donated as Bhoodan. about 900,000 acres have been distnbuted so ^ 

garding the title to the lands donated “d other procedural and organ^to^^^^ 
Account for the slow progress.” (India. Third Five Year Plan Draftjeport ?• 3™; 
Cf. India, Government o| Hanning Commission. Progress of Land Reform, New Delhi, 
1963,pp.20£ 
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landless. Apart from the transfer of ownership to these plots, the status 
quo in tire village is disturbed little, except that, in some cases, relatively 
minor pieces of land may he set aside to be worked by voluntary labor 
and the income earmarked for common village purposes. Plots allocated 
to the landless seem to be so small that the recipients must continue to 
spend most of their working time as wage laborers.^ Despite the radicalism 
of its program, Gramdan’s accomplishments do not appear to have gone 
far beyond paper transactions, or to have substantially modified social 
behavior or agricultural practice, The movement does not seem to have 
advanced much during the first part of the 1960’s. 

The Third Plan contended that “The Bhoodan and Gramdan move¬ 
ments have greatly helped to create a favourable atmosphere for imple¬ 
menting progressive measures of land reform.”^ One member of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, Shrinan Narayan, described the Gramdan movement 
as “a revolutionary step in the progress of rural transformation in India” 
that could “revolutionize the whole countryside.”'’ Even K. M. Panikkar 
expressed the thought that “Movements like the Bhoodan Yajna ... are 
attempts to tackle [the land] problems from the point of view of an 
awakened social conscience. The importance of rousing the community to 
a recognition of the injustices in which we are living and of creating a 
climate of opinion in favour of radical change are obvious and what Shri 
Vinoba and his associates are doing is therefore of primai-y significance.” 
He adds: "But a solution of the problem cannot come from them. It can 
only come through conscious and purposive action by the State.”* D. D. 

* The following figure.s from a .study of a Gramdan village in the State of On.s.sa in 
Eastern India provide an example of the .smallness of the change in land distribution a.s 
a result of Gramdan: 


Size group 

Humber of holdings 

of holdings 

Before 

After 

(hectares) 

Gramdan 

Gramdan 

0-1 

4 

3 

1-2 

25 

29 

2-4 

26 

26 

4-6 

10 

7 

6-8 

5 

5 

Total 

70 

70 


‘Land to different families has not been allotted in consolidated blocks due to differ¬ 
ence in quality but all persons have not received the land which they previously owned. 
There has been several exchanges.” (J, K, Misra and S, P, Sinha, Experience of Co¬ 
operative Farming in a Gramdan Village in Orissa, Nagpur Meeting of Agricultural 
Economists, December, 1957, roneod, p, 6.) 

The distribution seems to have been rather less radical than the distributions taking 
place through usual consolidation operations. 

India, Third Five Tear Flan, p, 221. 

^ “The Gramdan Movement,” Yojana, Vol. V, No. 26, January 7,1962, p. 9. 

^ Hindu Society at Crossroads, Asia Publishing Homse, Bombay, 1955, p. 84. 


Karve calls the movement a “Quixotic approach,”’ which of course it is 
without the state action postulated by Panikkar, The Draft Outline of the 
Fourth Plan contains no comments on the movement. 


16 Legal Protection of Tenants 

Though some tenants in some South Asian countries have been made 
owners of the land they till, in no country in the region have such persons 
represented a sizeable proportion of those working the land of others. 
Since so many tenants remain, security of tenancy continues to he a cru¬ 
cial problem, from the point of view of both modernization in agriculture 
and prospects for raising the output of food. Without security of tenure 
and a system of rent that assures tenants of most of the gains from in¬ 
tensified labor and technical innovations, the basic deterrents to agricul¬ 
tural progress are perpetuated. All of the South Asian countries, apart 
from Indonesia, have attempted to minimize these difficulties through 
legislation intended to provide greater security for some if not all tenants 
and to limit the landlord’s claim on the harvest. 

Legislation of this type, which leaves the landlord in possession of his 
land while attempting to ameliorate the tenant’s plight, is a compromise 
solution, both politically and economically. The hope is that these changes 
will afford tenants both greater means and stronger inducements to im¬ 
prove cultivation, while leaving a surplus at the disposal of landomiers. 
Protective tenancy legislation can also be viewed as a device to reconcile 
the modem concept of the landlord as an absolute owner and cultivator 
of the land with the traditional concept of the landlord as a tribute- 
receiver debarred from interfering witli the peasants’ right to occupancy 
and cultivation,^ 

In the colonial period, the administration in India took the relatively 
drastic step of granting lifetime, or even hereditary, occupancy rights 
with free transferability to certain categories of tenants.® But these law.s 
have been made virtually inoperative by virtue of the post-war transfers 
of full ownership rights to occupancy tenants or, in some cases, the zamin- 
dars and by evictions of former occupancy tenants preceding or accom¬ 
panying these reforms. Protective tenancy legislation in the countries of 
Southeast Asia and Ceylon, as well as the more recent laws in India arid 
Pakistan, usually guarantee security of tenure for a span of years only 
and are thus less thorough than the old Indian laws. Safeguards against 
eviction by landlords vary from country to country. Often they permrt 
eviction because of failure to pay rent, neglect of the land, and so on. 

1 "The Diver,sionists,” The Economic Weekly, July 1,1961, p. 977, 

“ Ghapter 22, Sections 1 and 2. 

" Chapter 22, Sections 2 and 5. 
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They may establish rules for the compensation of tenants for improve¬ 
ments ivhen the lease is terminated and may also specify a minimum 
lease period. Some of them follow the Indian example hy recognizing the 
right of landlords to resume the land for personal cultivation even during 
the period for which security of tenure is given. In addition, all South 
Asian tenancy laws aim at protecting tenants, or certain categories of 
tenants, against rack-renting by fixing maximum rentals, These ceiling.s 
are most often expressed as a percentage of the gross produce, though 
they may also be defined in other ways-for example, as a multiple of 
the land tax or as a certain amount of paddy or its corresponding value 
in money terms. 

It is important to appreciate that South Asia’s tenancy laws, if they are 
to be effective at all, must both prescribe maximum rents and guarantee 
the tenant’s security of occupancy. In the absence of limits on rents, all 
rales about security of tenure can be nullified; the landlord can simply 
raise the rent beyond the tenant’s capacity to pay and then legally evict 
him for non-payment. By the same token, legislation on maximum rentals 
is meaningless if not buttressed by security of tenancy. The ceiling may 
easily be evaded if the landlord can exchange his present tenants for oth¬ 
ers who are willing to pay him in excess of the legal limit. 

Even when legislation proceeds on both these fronts simultaneously, 
however, compliance with the law is difficult to enforce. Provisions for 
maximum rent can be circumvented if the tenant is forced to accept credit 
at exorbitant rates, to sell his products to the landlord for less than the 
market price, or to present “gifts” to the landlord when his lease is re¬ 
newed or on ceremonial and other occasions. Provisions for security of 
tenure can often be evaded if the landlord takes over, or pretends to take 
over, the cultivation himself, or merely threatens to do so, Local officials 
may be bribed to declare that the tenant had no right to the land, or the 
tenant may be bullied into a so-called “voluntary” renunciation of the 
lease. Because of all these avenues for evasion, tenancy laws are either 
showpieces full of loopholes or bulky and extremely complicated docu¬ 
ments that would be incomprehensible to the tenants even if they were 
literate. In the typical case, therefore, the landlord and his legal advisors 
have an easy time not only with tenants but also with poorly educated 
local officials, even when the latter are incorruptible. Usually the admin¬ 
istration of the tenancy laws is the responsibility of revenue oflficials. The 
latter are overburdened by other duties and cannot possibly devote much 
time to scrutinizing the multitudinous and often complicated tenancy 
relationships in their districts, In no South Asian country is there ade¬ 
quate machinery for enforcing the tenancy laws. 

Several important features distinguish the tenancy laws of the South¬ 
east Asian countries and Ceylon from those of India and Pakistan. The 


Ceylonese and the Southeast Asian laws usually deal only with tenants on 
paddy land, and in some cases the paddy land tenants are not covered com¬ 
prehensively. We mentioned earlier that the main concentrations of ab¬ 
sentee land ownership have been in the rich paddy lands, while the poorer 
or more hilly lands have more often been retained by their tillers. Tlie 
partial coverage of the tenancy laws effectively confines governmental in¬ 
tervention to those districts where the tenancy problem is most serious and 
the popular clamor for reform strongest. The tenancy law of Thailand even 
limits protection to small tenants leasing paddy land from big owners, 
and exempts all transactions in which the owner holds less than or the 
tenant leases more than a specified amount of land. That law was offi¬ 
cially acknowledged to be ineffective and in need of improvement.^ In 
Malaya there is a high tenancy rate among the paddy growers, whose 
economic status is low and has apparently been deteriorating.- Attempts 
have been made by tenancy legislation to control rents and give tenants 
security of tenure, but these attempts have not been successful.® 

The Ceylonese Paddy Land Act of 1958, amended in 1961, protects 
sharecroppers as well as other tenants and has provisions relating to se¬ 
curity of tenure, control of rents, regulation of rates of interest on loans 
and other relevant matters. It goes further than almost any other South 
Asian tenancy law in denying non-resident landowners the right to evict 
tenants and reserve land for their personal cultivation. Resident owners 
may resume no more than two hectares. The law prescribes that after 
the eviction of tenants the landlord must cultivate the land himself with 
the help of family workers rather than hired workers; if he fails to do so, 
the right of cultivation is to be given back to the evicted tenants or to 
hired workers.^ Many of these provisions are not carried out in practice. 


The Indian and Pakistan laws for the protection of tenants are not re¬ 
stricted as to type of land, but in another very important respect their 
scope is more limited than tlie legislation in Southeast Asia and Ceylon. 
In nearly all the states of India and in Pakistan, post-war legislation has 
upheld the old principle of giving a minority of tenants who pay fixed 
rentals a privileged position, while denying protection to the majonty 
because of their inferior social status. As of 1957, only two Indian states 


"United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Progress in Land 
Reform, Second Report, New York, 1956, p. 7. 1 1 , 

""Altogetlier, the position of the Malay tenant in prosperous ^rt-war Malaya has 
deteriorated.” (U. N., Progress in Land R^orm, Third Report, p. 22,) 

““The Paddy Cultivators... Ordinance was promulgated in 1955, hut .surveys have 
showfftat it has pled inadequate for the plotection of tenants. Effective enancy 
in rag Js of large hings is an urgent 

centration of ownership is spreading even m small holding are. . ( •) 

^Ceijbn Economist, J.anuary, 1958, p. 116, and U. N.. Progress m Land Reform, 
Third Report, p. 21, 
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had explicitly defined the group of tenants to be protected as including 
sharecroppers.^ In connection with the passage of the tenancy laws, the 
position of sharecroppers was the subject of sharp controversy all over 
India and Pakistan, Since sharecroppers normally pay much higher rent 
than privileged tenants (they typically hand over more than one-half of 
their gross output, and their net earnings are probably lower than those 
of most wage laborers), landowners had a special interest in preventing 
them from obtaining rights as protected tenants. In some Indian states 
provisions referring to sharecroppers were removed from land refonn 
bills after they had been introduced in the state assemblies.® Where share¬ 
croppers were covered, they were accorded a lesser degree of protection 
and the relevant statutes were very poorly enforced. 

As a result, the institution of sharecropping - the unprotected, in law 
or in fact, and short-term leasing of land against payment of a share of 
the harvest - survives in virtually all of India and Pakistan. Legal stipula¬ 
tions on maximum rentals seem not to apply to sharecroppers in most 
cases, When they are technically covered by the law, sharecroppers, hav¬ 
ing no security of tenure, are in too weak a position to have the legal rates 
of rent enforced. Failure effectively to include sharecroppers in the cate¬ 
gory of protected tenants has grave implications for agricultural develop¬ 
ment, Sharecropping is highly advantageous to the landlord, but a serious 
impediment to improved cultivation.® When sharecroppers are unpro¬ 
tected, landlords have a further inducement to transform other kinds of 
tenure contracts into sharecropping arrangements. If a man holding land 
on crop-share for one season can be evicted, while the tenant with a long 
lease is protected, the landlord is inclined to give leases for one season 
only, and even to shift his tenants from one plot to another after each 
harvest. The result is not more but less security of tenure than before, 
and not more but less incentive for agricultural improvement. Where sub¬ 
letting has been made illegal, as for instance in East Bengal, cultivation 
by sharecroppers disguised as “agricultural laborers” has become wide¬ 
spread.^ 

^ See “Proceedings of the Seventeenth Conference of the Indian Society of Agricul¬ 
tural Economists,” in The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. 12, April- 
June, 1957; K. G. Sivaswamy, Trench in Land Reform, C.C.P.W., Ltd., Madras, 
1954; and Daniel Thomer, The Agrarian Prospect in India, University Press, Delhi, 
1956, 

“ Mukerji, Land Reforms, p. 122. 

“ Chapter 22, Section 6. 

* Andrus and Mohammed, The Economy of Pakistan, p. 130, 

“In some States, substantial owners of land adopt tire practice of leasing out land 
to tenants. In others, they get the land cultivated dirough hired labour. The latter 
practice is eiicouraged if there is no strict definition of tenancy and those who are paid 
on the basis of a share in the crop, even though they share in the risks of cultivation, 
could be considered as labourers without any rights on tliem,” (Indian Society of Ag¬ 
ricultural Economics, Seminar on Rationale of Regional Variations in Agrarian Struc¬ 
ture of India, Bombay, October, 1956, p. 3.) 
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Unfortunately, in the economic and social setting of an agrioiltsire 
where sharecropping prevails, injustices cannot be prevented simply Iw 
including the sharecroppers among the tenants to he protected Irv the 
tenancy law and fixing a maximum rent as has been done in snirn* Indian 
states.^ Legislation cannot function satisfactorily if it attempts to impw 
a pattern too far removed from economic realities. Wien the laLir force 
is large and rapidly growing, the demand for land is so acute that land- 
owners can easily claim 50 percent or more of the gross output of their 
sharecroppers; in such a situation it is strikingly naive to think that the 
economic position of sharecroppers might be improved by a statute limit¬ 
ing the landlord’s share to one-sixth. Such a law cannot be effective - and 
probably is not expected to be. Social demoralization may prove to lie its 
main result, A tenancy law that fixes the maximum rent at a level etjua] to 
or only a little below the usual rent has an element of realism. Tlimigh it 
fails to produce any immediate and dramatic improvement, it inav check 
any deterioration in the economic position of the sharecroppers in the 
future and prevent flagrant rack-renting and eviction without proper 
compensation. 

In rural areas where a rapid increase in the labor force is raising the 
demand for land, laws setting maximum rents may have unfortimate 
social and economic effects when they are enforced. Tbis was proved over 
and over again by the functioning of the Indian tenancy laws during the 
period of British rule. Wliere the laws were effective and rents remained 
at a low level, the tenant often became a kind of intermediary, suWetting 
the land at a rent much higher than tlie one he paid himself. A number of 
Indian provinces tried, on several occasions, to revise their tenanev’ laws 
in order to protect the sub-tenants from exploitation by tenants who had 
obtained protection and become rent-receivers; they were not vei)' suc¬ 
cessful. At the bottom of the tenancy hierarchy there was always the 
unprotected sharecropper, The fact that he was not protected explains 
the unusual strength of the sharecropping system. 

When all circumstances, economic as well as social, are considered, it 
seems that the scope for protective tenancy legislation is narrow, as far 
as rents are concerned. But unless rents are fixed, even the security of 
tenure is illusory, as we pointed out above. 

Two features of the experience to date with legal protection of tenants 
in South Asia are particularly discouraging: tlm widespread circumvention 


‘ “We noticed along our tours that in spite of a new legislation on the statute tok 
in the field the old practice still obtains. Tenancies continue to be governed by aislom 
or agreement Old rents still continue to be paid and accepted though law has scaled 
ffiSZyras\ndthereceintof6gh.rent 

of Planning Commission, Reports of the Committees of the Panel on Land Reforms, 
NewDelhU 959 ,p. 37 .) 
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of the laws and the waves of evictions, both legal and illegal, that have 
accompanied the introduction of protective measures^ Wherever the press 
has been free to report on these matters, newspapers and periodicals 
abound with complaints of evasion, and oiBcial bodies examining the 
working of tenancy legislation have documented its ineffectiveness. In 
Ceylon, for example, tenancy legislation that on paper appears to be 
tough is being evaded in large measure. In Thailand, an official report to 
the United Nations acknowledges that the legislation contains many loop¬ 
holes. In Malaya, a report issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and writ¬ 
ten by a British expert observes that "the ordinance has largely been 
ignored, No Authorising Officer is mentioned in the Ordinance, and no De¬ 
partment has assumed responsibility for enforcing the law.”® Newspapers 
all over India have been reporting almost daily on the evasion of tenancy 
legislation, and some state governments have attempted to assess its ex¬ 
tent, 

Evaluation studies invariably reveal scandalous situations. A report on 
the Hyderabad Act of 1951 revealed that up to 1958 no less than two- 
thirds of the protected tenants had been evicted, legally or illegally, and 
only 12 percent had managed to fulfill the intent of the law by becoming 
owner-cultivators,'^ Even more shocking was the report on the Bombay 

^ In Malaya, the Philippines, and a number of Indian states, a landowner can evict 
all of his tenants if he pretends to cultivate the land himself. 

The situation in many parts of India is illustrated by the interviews of Kusum Nair. 
From Andhra State she reports; “Venkatararaakrishna Pao, president of the Mandal 
Congress Committee and himself a landlord, informs me that ‘due to the tenancy law 
the landless have been inconvenienced more than the landlords because now the land¬ 
less peasants cannot get any land on lease.’ In his village some 200 families have been 
deprived of their tenancy rights, 'Ihey had been cultivating 500 acres on lease. ‘They 
are now reduced to working as casual coolies,’ They were, it seems, paid off and 
evicted. Nor will there be, according to Rao, any land to distribute here when tire 
ceiling regulation is imposed — ‘At least no MLA [Member of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly in the State] will be affected. They have all divided up their holdings already, 
Another man of the same viDage, Ram Mohan Rao, confinns; ‘Not a single man in 
this village has or will benefit by the land reforms. The tenants were so convinced 
that even if they went to court or to die tribunal, the case would be decided in favour 
of the landowner that they thought it wiser to negotiate and come to terms ivitli the 
landowner. So they got as much as they could out of him and surrendered tlieir ten¬ 
ancy,’ ” { Blossoms in the Dust, p, 64.) 

° T. B. Wilson, The Economics of Padi Production in North Malaya, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Kuala Lumpur, 1958, p. 96, 

” A. M. Khusro, Economic and Social Effects of Mirdari Abolition and Land Re¬ 
forms in Hyderabad, Osmania University Press, Hyderabad, 1958, p. 169. 

The background is painted vividly in the following account; 

“The 1950 tenancy legislation sought to give security and permanency of tenure to 
the leasee, to regulate the rent paid by him, to impose a ceiling on individual holdings, 
present and future, and to fix a floor — an ‘economic holding’ — below which it should 
not be permitted to fragment further. It also gave the tenant an option to purchase the 
land he cultivated at a reasonable price fixed by the State. And then, since it was found 
that in actual practice, only a negligible proportion of protected tenants availed them¬ 
selves of the right to purchase the land, further legislation was undertaken in 1954, pro- 
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Tenancy Act, because prior to its publication in 1958 the then Bomtey 
State^ was usually regarded as having the best tenancy legislation in the 
whole of South Asia, According to tlie report, in the five years fnsm IfM7~ 
48 to 1952-53 the ratio of protected tenants to the total number of tenants 
had declined from more than 60 percent to little more than 40 perctmt.® 
Moreover, it was disclosed that while on paper 85 percent of the 
resumed by the owners bad been voluntarily surrendered by tenants, the 
tenants concerned had in fact been under pressure from the owners in 
about two-thirds of the cases.® 'The report concluded that in 18 d the 20 
districts investigated the provisions of the act had had no effect whatso¬ 
ever on actual rents,^ The share-rents remained largely unchanged and 
such changes as had occurred were unrelated to the provisions of the act. 
Of the 1,332 plots investigated on which .share-rent was paid, only 16 pbts 
paid no more than the legal ceiling of one-sixth of the harvest, and 85 pr- 
cent paid half or more of the gross produce,® 

The report concluded sadly that either the provisions of the act had not 
reached the people concerned or they had failed to take cognizance of 
them. The effect of the publication of this Indian reprt was to reinforce 
the belief, already widespread, that abuses in tenancy reflations can only 
be eliminated by die abolition of land-leasing altogether in favor of co¬ 
operative farming or a system based on ovraer-cultivatoB. The defeatist 
attitude toward protective tenancy legislation that h^ grown up in India 



viding for the compulsory and automatic transfer of ownerdiip rf the knd to tk t«- 
ants, __ _ .1 


“in the Telengana area, however, this last provision was implemailMl in Kka- 
mam district and Mulug taluk of Warangal district, the* king p«-tely «« 
where the peasants had been so roused poUtically to the M 
rights that they resorted even to murder to obtain them. As a result, about 13,TO w 

Mulue tduk and Khammam district that an attempt was made to tk ^ 

122,000 acres of land was anticipated, subsequent enquiries mdwted that it may 

”°‘?”th*rit k ffe Se. however, a considerable number d tenants w«e aictel« 

one pretext or another, so that even the clauses taSSw <£ 

of tenancy were never wholly effective. As a revenue offickl ta 
recalled: ‘Soon after the Act wj p^ed. I ™ ^ 

^wn statements by ^ ^ halka cifftlvatiif -- “vokniw- 

^^^Nolv divided into the states of Gujarat and Malwasto ^ ah }Mg 

4-5. 

“ Ibid., p, 86. 

'* Ibid; p. 128. 
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was clearly expressed by G. D, Agarwal in his summary of a discussion of 
tenancy reforms held by the Indian Association of Agricultural Economists: 

Nearly all the measures adopted in the tenancy legislation passed in recent 
years in Bombay, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh States as well as the suggestions 
made by the speakers regarding security of tenure and improvements in tenurial 
status of tenants through legislative measures have already been tried through a 
series of tenancy acts in Uttar Pradesh for about the last 50 years. But, by and 
large, the provisions proved ineEective in safe-guarding the rights of tenants, 
and it was felt that the only solution lay in making the right to hold the land and 
the right to cultivate it inseparable.^ 

One of the great weaknesses of tenancy legislation in India and Pakistan 
and the countrie.s of Southeast Asia is that its administration has been left 
to civil servants who often lack both the qualifications and the integrity 
necessary for the job,- and are overburdened with responsibilities. By 
contrast, Ceylon has chosen to rely to a considerable extent on the coop¬ 
eration of the peasants themselves in carrying out the reform. Tlie admin¬ 
istration of the Ceylonese tenancy legislation was placed in the hands of 
local committees elected by the peasants for this specific purpose. On 
these committees the peasants have three-fourths of the votes and seats 
and the landlords no more than one-fourth. Ceylon is the only country in 
Soutli Asia where the landowners were forced to submit their case to an 
elected body dominated by tenants, Thi.s principle of “popular adminis¬ 
tration” probably accounted for the great excitement over the law in Cey¬ 
lon. But the initial experience was disappointing. Only a small percentage 
of tenants and a still smaller percentage of landowners turned out to vote 
for the Cultivating Committees, though many tenants probably abstained 
more from fear of reprisal by landowners than from lack of interest. As a 
result, elections had to be cancelled in many villages. 

17 The Problem of Implementation 

Experience in South Asia with tenancy legislation and legislation on 
ceilings has generally been discouraging because most of the provisions 
of the laws have not been translated into action, Wliy have laws of tliis 
type been effective in other parts of the world but not in South Asia? 

We have pointed out above that when veiy poor countries with large 
and rapidly growing labor forces attempt to decrease land rentals while 

^ “Proceedings of the Seventeenth Conference of The Indian Society of Agricul¬ 
tural Economists” in The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. 12, April- 
June, 1957, p, 177. 

“ See, for instance, ibid,, p. 179; and Malaviya, Land Reforms in India, pp. 116 and 
276. 
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allowing the landlords to remain as owncis, such ailt iupts aii* forf- 
doomed to failure, Two contributing factors art' the i!liti.t.i!.'y .iuil igno¬ 
rance of most tenants, which make them easy pn-y for Imtllords am! ihdr 
agents. Another is the dual role of many owners as Mi laitslloriU arid 
moneylenders; tenants, when inclehtecl to a lantlowm i, hav.; to pul op 
with his encroachments on their rights. Other sources of diffit idh are tin* 
heterogeneous interests of the village population. As w liav** .(Iri arlv ah- 
served, South Asian villages usually do not contain a lionifv^nvisiis m.iss 
of poor, exploited, and landless people with a eonmion inicresf in oppaiv 
ing the large landord.^ The peasant landlords, so iiilhtenlia! in most Suutlt 
Asian villages, oppose the tenancy laws, own when tiicir own tcHimts 
are exempted from protection, because every supjMrt giwn the tnimt 
group implies a weakening in their own jwsition. Fearing that ntorr radi¬ 
cal tenancy legislation may someday lie passed, peasant landlords .is a 
group lend no support to the implementation of tcmancy legislition ami 
favor an administration that is weak or miwilling to enforev the laws. 
Small peasants who own the land they till and hired workers wks aw 
landless have no reason to interest themselves in legislition jiroteding 
the tenants; the tenant group itself is too heterogeiieons, and in part of 
the region too divided by caste distinctions, to protest in mass again't 
evasions of the law. 

Peasant landlords are in a particularly favorable position to evade len- 
ancy laws. The tenants of a relatively large local landowner are nearly 
alwa)'s so much in his grip that legal protection liewmes illirwry. Peasant 
landlords living in the rillages can employ many .subtle teeh!U(|Hes of 
evasion less readily available to absentee owners, nrey can more tuisily 
change from cultivation by tenants to cultivation by hired labor or atlopt 
one metliod under the guise of using another. Tlie mere threat to shift to 
cultivation by hired laborers is serious in view of the status diffmirtial 
hetw'een tenants and laborers. The potency of this wisipon has not Iswn 
substantially diminished by legislation, Iwcause in virtually all of South 
Asia the legal limits to the area a landowwr tan resume for “se!f-cu!siva- 
tion” are quite high. Only the Ceylonese law and lln; law s of a few Indian 
states restrict the area enough to affect the hulk of the pt-asant iamllords. 

The social status gulf separating tenants from their landlords alw 
hampers the implementation of the laws. Typically, the tenant regards 
the landlord with awe and reverence and lacks the moral enuragt* to op¬ 
pose him, even when he is breaking the law. But the most serious by-prod¬ 
uct of the status differential is its infiuenee on the administraUvo and 
judicial authorities handling disputes between landlords and tenants. In 
Western coimtries, the difference in status lietween landowner and tonmt 
is usually far less sharp than in South Asia. Although «)urt.s ami eivd serv- 

‘ CEhapter 22, Section 5. 
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ants who favor the respected man of property over the poor and unedu¬ 
cated man are not unknown elsewhere in the world, they are far more 
common in countries where social stratification is rigidly defined, In the 
social environment of South Asia, impartiality in the administration of 
tenancy laws can hardly he expected, even in the absence of direct 
corruption. The influence of status was acknowledged in Pakistan’s First 
Five Year Plan: 

On the whole, the Punjab Tenancy Reform Laws did not produce tire desired 
results. They were not fully implemented, but they created tensions between 
landlord and tenant. The tenant felt he was the virtual owner and begnidged the 
landlord even the rent legitimately payable to him. The landlord on the other 
hand felt that he had been practically dispossessed of his property rights in the 
land. Each thus manoevred for position against the other and the result de¬ 
pended upon whether the landlord was big or small.^ 

In India, a Planning Commission study was even more outspoken: 

. . , even where the tenants are aware of their rights they are generally in too 
weak a position both economically and socially to insist on their rights. The land¬ 
lord class includes money-lenders and tradesmen upon whom the tenants have 
frequently to depend for credit and other necessities of life. Socially, the tenants 
often belong to the scheduled castes and the backward classes and are afraid of 
exercising their rights against the higher classes. If the tenancy laws are to be 
effective, it is necessary that they should be very simple and behind them there 
should be an administrative support to counteract the effects of the social and 
economic weaknesses of the tenants. On the contrary, in many States, there is no 
administrative machinery within easy reach of tenants. In some States, there are 
no village records from which a tenant can establish his position. In some othens, 
where there are records, under the customary practice, the tenant s name is not 
entered. Even where his name is entered, the landlord has so much influence in 
the village that frequently it is very difficult for the tenant to establish his posi¬ 
tion by oral evidence and even if he tries to do so, the trouble and expense of 
taking his witnesses out of the village to a distant court frequently deters him 
from doing so. Finally, the attitude of the revenue officers may at times be un¬ 
consciously against him. After all, ideas about the evolution of tenant’s rights as 
against the landlord have been of a comparatively recent growth. The concep¬ 
tion of land as property and the rights and privileges of the owner of the prop¬ 
erty is deeply rooted. The rights and privileges of the actual cultivator of land 
are not yet fully comprehended, We find their acceptance somewhat difficult 
even among politicians who should ordinarily have more liberal views than a 
revenue officer. The unconscious resistance of revenue officers to liberal ideas 
can, therefore, be easily understood. In the case of conflicting evidence, there is 
a greater tendency tr ffieve the landlord than the tenant, the presumption be¬ 
ing that a poor man is likely to speak untruth with a view to obtain some land, 

' Andrus and Mohammed, The Ecorwmi/ of Pakistan, p. 224, quoting from The First 
Five Year Plan 1953-60 of Pakistan, Chapter 16, paragraph 46. 


than the rich landlord who having already enough kuid, mav not be iiiider im¬ 
mediate pressure to do so,' 

A recent United Nations study'" takes a more hopeful view, noting that 
even if tenancy legislation is not enforceable, it may have “an exhortator} 
moral influence.” Landlords may loathe to “continue to impose the samr- 
harsh conditions of tenancy with exactly the same ease of eonseieute ami 
the same ruthless ability to brush off tenants’ objections as Itefore. ' He- 
sentful tenants, for their part, may be encouraged to protest and eveiilu- 
ally to organize to defend their interests. A tenancy law "can provide a 
shield behind which tenants can gather, and a banner which provides 
them with the courage to demand collectively what they are too weak 
to demand individually,” However, in order to function as an exhortatory 
device, the law should be uncomplicated, “though precise and unmistak¬ 
able, forthright, simple and easily understood.” This is not at all the type 
of tenancy law that would appeal to landlords, and tenancy laws in Soutli 
Asia, particularly in the Indian states, are certainly not in tlwt sense "e.x- 
hortatory.” More fundamentally, the life sitiwtion of the tenants as de¬ 
scribed above and in Chapter 22 militates against the likelihood of their 
being aroused to organized struggle. 


When India’s planning efforts were in their Infancy, 0. H. K, Spate re¬ 
flected on how difficult it was “to introduce a new economic outlook and 
to retain the old social rigidity,” and concluded that 'The new India will 
demand new men, and that cannot be without a recasting of the old so¬ 
ciety. Tliat is why a social as well as an agrarian revolution is needed, 
though the results may well be incalculable”; he added that the same was 
true in the other countries in the region.^ Since then, in all the South Asian 
countries every legislative step toward land reform or tenancy protection 
has been hailed as “revolutionary.” In India, the Planning Commission 
ended a pamphlet on land reform with the assurance that “the vested 
interests have been .shorn of their privileges while the have-nots are be¬ 
ing raised socially and economically. As land reform brings about institu- 
tional changes in the rural areas, an egalitarian society is gradually taking 
shape in our country.”^ Even the preparatoi}' documents for India’s 
Fourth Plan, wdiich are somewhat more reticent than earlier plans m 
regard to proposals for land reform and tenancy protection, use more 
freely than those earlier plans the old slogan from Congress fighting days; 


Mndia, Reports of the Committees of the Panel on Land Rcfonm p. ^ 
India, Government of, Report of the Committee on Tenancy Reform, New Dc.l.i, Wot., 
p. 38 et passim. 

* Pmress in Land Reform, Fourth Report, p. 29 et passim. 

MV, Gordon East and 0. H. K, Spate, eds.. The Changing Map of Asia, 2.ul ed.. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd, London, 1953, p. 158, 

‘India. Proeress of Land Reforms, 1955, p. 28. 
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“Land to the tiller,” But in India there is at the same time a more sincere 
effort to make searching and honest evaluations than exists elsewhere in 
the region - this is an important legacy from the British era. We may 
usefully end this survey of one type of institutional reform by quoting 
the most recent official review of the results of the legislation concerned 
with land reform and tenancy protection: 

Tliere were , . . shortcomings in several directions. There were deficiencies in 
the law and there were delays both in enactment of laws and in their imple¬ 
mentation. Substantial areas in some regions of the country were still culti¬ 
vated through infoi-mal crop-sharing arrangements; ejectments of tenants still 
go on through the device of voluntary surrenders; the fair rent provisions were 
not enforced effectively in several cases; ceiling had been defeated through 
the well knowir device of transfers and partitions and not much land was made 
available for distribution to the landless and the small farmers,^ 

18 The "Cooperatwe” Attack on Institutional Obstacles 
to Agricultural Improvement 

Wliat is variously labelled “democratic planning” or “decentralization” 
includes, besides land reform and tenancy legislation, another line of at¬ 
tack on the institutional obstacles to greater agricultural production and 
higher levels of living in the villages. The common idea is that the vil¬ 
lagers should “cooperate” in solving their problems. Community develop¬ 
ment programs, various types of cooperative societies, and the encour¬ 
agement of local self-government through panchayats in India and similar 
institutions in the other South Asian countries are attempts to give sub¬ 
stance to the idea of cooperation. In Chapter 18 we traced the origin 
of this ideology, hinted at present accomplishments, and spelled out the 
several serious dilemmas with which the governments are faced when 
they try to give effect to policies that have as their goal the development 
of local cooperation for the common good. We found a basic dilemma to 
be the question of inequality. 

Programs for local cooperation are often presented as if they were 
revolutionaiy and themselves apt to create conditions leading to greater 
equality in the villages, Wliile most assertions to this effect are airy and 
difficult to pinpoint, the underlying assumption is occasionally stated 
quite clearly. For instance, R. K. Patil explains; 

A ‘village’ is understood to mean a group of families living in a rural area in ad¬ 
joining houses on a common village site. ... It is only in such an area that a 
sense of mutual obligation and concern for the rehabilitation of weaker sections 

^ India, Government of, Implementation of Land Reforms; A Review, New Delhi, 
1966, ioneod,pp. 4-5, 
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of the community can, if at all, be felt. If a village is too small to!» an effident 
unit by itself it [should] by all means be combined with others, but without 
disturbing its essential cohesion and unity, arising out of proximity in living 
and sharing of common amenities.,.. The slogan ‘one village, one sodety' has 
an obvious significance from this point of view. The idea is tbt the existing 
leadersliip in the village should take iqwn itself the duty of improving the lot 
of weaker sections of the village community, and that thus, while [wrpetuating 
itself, it should try to promote gradually economic development and help es¬ 
tablish a more egalitarian society, . . , Surely, if there is no sense of cflhaion 
today, it has to be produced,.., The Planning Commission ... [has] pinned 
their faith on the village evolving an egalitarian sodety. This alone can give 
meaning to democratic decentralisation.^ 

Unfortunately, the notion that cooperation will have an crjualizing effect 
is bound to turn out to be an illusion. Wliile land reform and tenancy 
legislation are, at least in their intent, devices for producing fundamental 
alterations in property’ rights and economic obligations, the “cooperative” 
approach fails to incorporate a frontal attack on the existing inegalitarian 
power structure. Indeed, it aims at improving conditions without di,sturl>- 
ing that structure and represents, in fact, an evasion of the equality issue. 
If, as is ordinarily the case, only the higher strata in the villages can avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by cooperative institutions - and 
profit from the government subsidies given for their development - the 
net effect is to create more, not less, inequality. This will hold true even 
when tile announced puqiose is to aid the disadvantaged strata. 

Without repeating the analysis in Chapter 18, we shall make a few ob¬ 
servations about the functioning of cooperatives, using India as a case in 
point, in order to illustrate the operation of the causal mechanism in¬ 
volved, Consider first the credit cooperatives. Even allowing for the many 
dormant and highly ineffective societies included in the official statistics^ 
it is apparent that they are now widespread in the villages. Twenty-six 
percent of the total borrowings of cultivator households were estimated 
to have been provided by these cooperatives in 1961-62.® Thou^ fh®e 
are no estimates available, it must be assumed that practically none of 
these credits could have gone to the landless laborers, or the sharecrop¬ 
pers, or even the peasants with very little land of their own-which to¬ 
gether make up the classes that are disadvantaged in the presenUgrarian 
structure. As the Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan informs us, “coopera¬ 
tive loans continue to be given generally against the mortgage of land, 

^“Village Cooperatives and Development.” The Economic WeeMy, July 23, 1960, 
1153 1155 

India, The Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draft Outline, p. 136; cf. Chapter 18, Sec¬ 
tion 8, 

Ubid. 
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and there has not been any significant shift to the crop loan system in 
most States.”^ Even if, as the Planning Commission advocates,^ this prac¬ 
tice were changed so that more loans could be given against the security 
of growing crops, the sharecroppers and small peasants would not benefit 
greatly since they seldom produce much for sale; their contribution to the 
marketable surplus is extracted from them by the landlords and money¬ 
lenders through a non-market process. The landless workers are, of course, 
totally excluded from any advantage, Tliis all implies that, despite the best 
of intentions,^ the credit cooperatives have not to any significant extent 
served the poorer classes in Indian villages. 

The increase in the membership of the credit cooperatives, which is 
highly advertised,* will not change this situation. Persons from the dis¬ 
advantaged groups mentioned cannot get loans, even if they succeed in 
joining cooperatives.® The cooperatives, if they are to survive as financial 
institutions, must take a prudent view of a borrowers eligibility, partly 
because they are obliged to protect the interests of their depositors and 
partly because, as organizations that at least aspire to win a popular fol¬ 
lowing, they cannot imitate the ruthless methods private moneylenders 
use to exact repayment. Lacking the ability to offer any acceptable col¬ 
lateral, the mass of the agricultural population is automatically debarred 
from using the facilities of sound credit societies.® There is therefore a fla- 

‘ Ibid. 

“M.,p.l35. 

® “In India so far die largest number of cooperatives are concerned widi credit as 
the poverty-stricken section of the peasantry need credit more than anything else,” 
(Sadiq Ali, "Socialist Pattern through Cooperatives,” A.LC.C, Economic Review, 
March 1,1959, p. 10.) 

‘ “By the end of the Fourth Plan primary agricultural credit societies are expected 
to have a memhership of 45 million, effectively covering 75 per cent of the agricultural 
families and all the villages in the country.” (India, Tfie Fourth Five Year Plan: A 
Draft Outline, p. 136.) 

‘ A careful analyst of the Indian agricultural situation, Daniel Thorner, spent half 
a year in 1958-59 visiting cooperative societies diroughout India, that had been 
deemed by the authorities to he the “best ones." On the point touched in the text, he 
reported; “In the abstract, the idea of having all the village families in tire same co¬ 
operative might appear attractive. It would seem to represent a social advance by 
ensuring the inclusion of the bottom half of the population. Because of their weak 
economic position the labourers, artisans, cropsharers and village servants have gen¬ 
erally been kept out of the societies and have failed to benefit from the cooperative 
movement,,,. To gather all tirese insolvent people up into the cooperatives is doubt¬ 
less a dramatic gesture.” But soliciting their membermip "before putting their affairs 
on a better footing is to invite the danger that they will drag the societies down with 
tliem." (“Context for Cooperatives in Rural India," The Economic Weekly, Annual 
Number, February, 1962, p, 257.) 

“ The situation cannot he greatly changed by the recently suggested scheme of “bad 
debt reserves,” which ai'e needed in any case, and small outright grmits by the govena- 
ment to cooperatives "for making additional loans available,” (India, Government of, 
Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation, Gooperatm in India, New 
Delhi. 1965, pp. 165-167.) 
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grant contradiction between the often announced goals of vtideiiing the 
membership of the credit associations by including the lower strata in the 
villages and consolidating these same institutions so as to strengthen tteir 
financial position.* 

The poorer strata certainly need credits; they need them most urgenllv 
for consumption purposes - to buy food when crops are }x»r, to rtMTt 
expenses connected with illness in the family, and to (“over the «st of 
marriages, funerals, etc. Today, as in the past, credits are given by momw- 
lenders, who are often landlords or traders as well. It has Ireen custcfrnarv 
in the literature to see the entrenched position of the moneylendtt- as an 
obstacle in the way of the successful functioning of the credit sodrties. It 
has been pointed out that moneylenders are able to offer would-t.H' Imh- 
rowers certain services that institutional lenders cannot provide.^ So far 
as the upper strata, who can offer collateral in the form of land and crops, 
are concerned, the significance of this fact seems to have been exag¬ 
gerated, Considering the very high interest rates charged Iw private tend¬ 
ers and the subsidized and consequently very low rates charged by tk* 
credit societies, the latter should normally be in a position to compte suc¬ 
cessfully for customers. The rapid rise of loans from the credit ttwpra- 
tives® seems to confirm this view. In regard to persons in the pairer 
classes, there is no competition, as these individuals are not nonna% eli¬ 
gible to obtain loans from the credit societies. The result is a situaEkm 
where two different borrowing groups are served by “non-competing” 
lenders.* That the moneylender is in a powaful positiem to attract cus¬ 
tomers, particularly when he has men in his grip because of earlier Iwr- 
rowings or because they are his sharecroppers, cannot be denied, but the 
main reason he continues to flourish is the fact that his customers are not 

^ “... [in the Fourth Plan] greater emphasis will be placerl on consolktatkro. elte- 
inating the existing weaknesses and working for the creation rf a vkhk co-nperatw 
credit structure,” (India, The Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draft Outline, p. 135, ) 

=“Tt appears that . . . many farmers prefer applying for noninstitatiOMl^wdlt 
which is provided with a minimum of delay and diswmfort and without rwl tm. 
awkward questions and supervision of the manner in whiA it is to be sprat. An ®m- 
tional advantage is diat supply and marketing are very often ^bmed wth Mirrtl- 
tutional credit, which usuaUy is not the case for loans provided by c^it mtMim. 
(Food and Agriculture Organization, Agricultural Credit thrm^h Co-lfmiim end 
Other Institutions, Rome, 1§35, p. 17.) 

” Chapter 18, Section 8, 

‘ There is a middle layer in die economic hierarchy consisting of the mall ^A 
who have some land Ji a little produce to seB. These peamte ^ 
cooperatives though not very easily, provided they are not alr»dy indebted to nwftey • 

“Credit for production or for marketing has no b^n brought to 
who have a marketable surplus, however smafi. CoopfMtives, on wtoh vary coww 
for freeing 

aneiers. ahd for educating him to manage his affairs himself, have largely faiW. 

( The Economic Weekly, February 22,1964. p. 409.) 
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truly credit-worthy. It should be noted that no Western country has ever 
attempted to meet the need of veiy poor people for consumption credits 
by means of cooperatives, 

Credit cooperatives have become mainly tire preserves of the upper 
strata in the villages^ including tlie moneylenders, who often acquire theii' 
funds from tlrem, Daniel Thorner in the report on his field study quoted 
above asserts: “In general, I found that the heads of cooperatives were the 
big people of the villages and that they had their fingers in many other pies 
as w'ell as cooperation”;^ and “In case after case among the best coopera¬ 
tives, the leadership turns out to be the trader-moneylender.”^ Tlioraer con¬ 
cludes; 

., . the success of rural cooperatives presupposes a modicum of social equality, 
political democracy, and economic: viability among the villagers. These pre¬ 
conditions have not been present in village India and are still not present to¬ 
day. If the cooperative movement in India is to get anywhere, two things must 
happen frst: (1) the power of the village oligarchs. ,. must be curtailed; and 
(2) the Government must become an instrument of the ordinary people, and 
must he considered as such by the ordinary people,^ 


Government sponsorship of cooperative credit societies may be de¬ 
fended on the grounds that it makes capital available on attractive terms 
to the segment of the agrarian hierarchy that, under present circum¬ 
stances, is most likely to use it to raise agricultural production - though 
this is not the reason the program was undertaken. It is, however, mis¬ 
leading to advertise this approach as one capable of generating a basic 
modification in the agrarian structure, The public expenditures involved 
might accurately be viewed as a subsidy to the upper strata in the In¬ 
dian villages; the peasant landlords, privileged tenants, and a few smaller 
peasant proprietors. 

Tire mechanism at work in the various types of service cooperative is 
essentially the same. The benefits to he derived from cooperation in the 

^ "Of the credit given in 1960-61, ninety-six per cent went to the cultivators and 
only about four per cent to others. The share of credit obtained by cultivators, shows 
a progressive increase with the rise in the size of holding. Only about fifteen per cent 
of the credit had gone to members having five acres or less as against 39 per cent to 
those with 5-10 acres and 40 per cent to still larger cultivators. By and large, there 
wa,s no change in the shares of different occupational groups and tho.se of cultivators 
in various size of holding groups in 1960-61 compared with 1958-59.” (India, Gov¬ 
ernment of. Planning Commission, Study of Utilization of Cooperative Loans, New 
Delhi, 1965, roneod, p, 169.) 

^ "Context for Cooperatives in Rural India,” p. 251. 

® Ihid,, p, 253. “The little people, desperate to get land, cannot sit as equals with 
the important people who have significant amounts of land to give out.” (Ibid., p. 
252. ) The evidence suggests that the sti'ucture of village power has imposed, and will 
continue to impose, its own pattern on the cooperatives, 

* Ibid., p. 259. 


marketing of output, processing of crops, or purchasing of such inputs as 
fertilizers and improved seeds flow mainly to the limited group that has 
a marketable surplus to sell, The factual record should not be distorted 
by treating these cooperatives as if they were on the verge of generating 
sweeping institutional changes by replacing middlemen. They are still 
comparatively weak. The courageous decision of the Indian leadership 
in 1957 to change over to state trading in the wholesale grain trade pro¬ 
duced disappointing results precisely because the basis for it - a coun¬ 
try-wide system of cooperatives - did not e.xist.^ 


19 Community Development and Agncidtuml Extension 


Parallel to, and supporting, the policy of building up a cooperative 
sector, the community development program represents a tremendously 
ambitious effort to spark a cumulative process of rural uplift in village 
societies encrusted by centuries of stagnation. Some variant of the com¬ 
munity development approach has been attempted by most South Asian 
countries. The following observations refer to India, where, as we j)ointed 
out in Chapter 18 (Section 8), the community development program has 
been extended to cover virtually all the villages and where Ihe problems 
encountered have been hotly discussed and the results obtained have 
from the beginning been the object of penetrating evaluation .studies 
carried out under the auspices of the Planning Commission. 

Like the cooperative movement, the community development program 
is animated by the equality ideal and stress is given to the needs and in¬ 
terests of the low'er strata in the village hierarchy. 

The activities comprised within the community development and national ex¬ 
tension programme should be regarded as an integral part of a programme foi 
improving all aspects of rural life. In the second place, the essence of the ap¬ 
proach is that villagers come together for bringing about mcial change are as¬ 
sisted in building up a new life for themselves and participate with increasing 
awareness and responsibility in the planning and implementation of projerts 
which are material to their well being. If the programme provides them with 


^ “But while we came to this decision, we had no real apparatus for 'J. Tlierefore. 
inevitably, we had to go in for licensing and authorising some of the old who esale 
dealers to act on behalf of the State, That is not a very satisfactory^ ammgemen , e 
cannot easily control all these wholesale dealers. And, secondly, it is obvious that they 
do not like Uiis change in our policy. When you make an individual or a group respon¬ 
sible for carrying out a policy which is not to his or its interest, difficulties arise, un¬ 
doubtedly. B?it ffiere is no alternative open to us at this stage. If we develop our ec^ 
operative^organization, as we hope to do. then thpe difficulties ( 

ultimately fade away completely. And so, from this point of view, apart from others 
also it is essential that we should develop our cooperatives in villages and elsesvhere. 
(Nehru,' “Cooperation and the Mind of the Villager,” Review of Intermtwnal Coop¬ 
eration, January, 1961, p. 20.) 
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new opportunities, in turn, through their active participation in its execution, 
they give it a distinctive quality and enlarge its scope and influence. Self-help 
and cooperation are the principles on which the movement rests. Thirdly, the 
movement should bring within its scope all rural families, especially those who 
are under-privileged’, and enable them to take their place In the cooperative 
movement and other spheres in their own right. It is on account of these fea¬ 
tures that, national extension and community projects are regarded as the nor¬ 
mal pattern of the welfare state in action.^ 

As is often pointed out, community development is designed to transform 
a “caste oriented society into a community oriented society.”* In a some¬ 
times bewildering way, the community development program embraces 
everything done to improve conditions in the villages, including the 
sponsoring of cooperatives; in a sense it encompasses all the policy efforts 
directed toward rural uplift and, to some extent, the organizations needed 
to promote them as well as a common philosophy. Tire current effort to 
emphasize local self-government and the activities of panchayats can be 
viewed as an attempt to strengthen the community development pro¬ 
gram and, indirectly as well as directly, the cooperative movement* 

In the first phase of the community program that began in 1952, major 
attention was given to social amenities.^ This emphasis is partly attributa¬ 
ble to the fact that government officials preferred to devote their time to 
visible construction rather than to such important, but less tangible, mat¬ 
ters as education® and agricultural extension, But perhaps the basic ex¬ 
planation of this allocation of energies is to be found m the circumstances 
of the villages. Indian villages are barren of social amenities to a degree 
difilcult for Westerners to comprehend. When the government suddenly 
opened new vistas for improvement, but limited its initial offer of assist¬ 
ance to tlie short span of three years, it was natural for both villagers and 
civil servants to put other things aside in order to seize this unprece¬ 
dented opportunity. Those who took an active part in the program be¬ 
came absorbed in planning and carrying out programs for schools, wells, 
roads, paved village streets, and so on. 

Even at this stage community development tended to favor the upper 
strata in the villages. It is true that nearly everybody derived some bene- 

^ India, Second Five Year Flan, p. 23S. 

H. Acharya, “Techniques of Evaluation of Programmes for Rural Development,” 
A.I.C.C. Economic Review, January 1,1959, 

® Chapter 18, Section 8. 

'‘India, Government of. The Third Evaluation Report on Working of Community 
Projects and N.E.S, Bloch, New Delhi, 1956, pp, 21 and 207; and India, Govern¬ 
ment of, The Fourth Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects and 
N.E.S. Block, Vol. I, New Delhi, 1957, p, 1. 

' On the role of community development in adult education, see Chapter 32, Sec¬ 
tion 5. 
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fit from the improvements,^ but some facilities, such as roads and irriga¬ 
tion works, were most advantageous to those who had a substantial 
amount of produce to market and extensive fields to irrigate. Constnic- 
tion activities often provided paid employment for landless latorers, 
though part of the work was done by unpaid volunteers. Unfortunately, 
where improvements in social amenities were not accompanied by in¬ 
creases in agricultural output and by effective social and educational 
programs, the upkeep of the new facilities was sometimes neglected, ei¬ 
ther for lack of means or for lack of interest. Tlie agricultural extension 
service, which from the beginning was a part of the community devel¬ 
opment program, was most valuable to the substantial landholdets; it 
had little to offer the landless. 

During the period covered by the Second Five Year Plan, the approach 
to community development was modified. The improvement of agricul¬ 
tural productivity became the most important objective, a .shift in em¬ 
phasis inspired largely by mounting concern over the low and only slowly 
rising yields in agriculture. The Indian government’s Mehta Report, the 
Report of the Ford Foundation’s Team of Agricultural Experts, and the 
United Nations Evaluation Commission were unanimous in their belief 
that more energy and resources should be devoted to expanding agricul¬ 
tural output and far less to providing social and cultural amenities. A 
general shift in the orientation of community development followed in 
the wake of these criticisms. Other activities were sharply curtailed, and 
a much more selective approach to agricultural advance was adopted, 
with effects that intensified the already uneven distribution of benefits 
from the program. Even in the early stages, the least ignorant and least 
pauperized members of the village population were the first to grasp the 
opportunities for agricultural improvement made available. 

As tilings worked out, there was a tendency to favor not only the 
wealthier residents within a village but also the wealthier villages and 
regions. On paper, the original policy was non-discriminatory; the proj¬ 
ects started were fairly uniformly spread over more and less developed, 
more and less favored regions. The results tended to be somewhat better 
in the fertile districts, perhaps mainly because the methods emphasized 
in the program — use of fertilizer, the Japanese method of paddy culti¬ 
vation, and use of improved seeds, for example — were most effective in 
fertile regions with a secure water supply.* From a purely technical point 

^Although certain types of expenditures offered benefits to all, it does not follovv 
that social differentiation was thereby counteracted. Cases have been recorded, and 
the writer has often observed instances himself, where wells were built in exceswe 
numbers in order to maintain segregation between castes. (Cf., U.N., Report of 
Community Development Evaluation Mission in India, p, 22.) 

“India, The Third Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects and 
N.E.S. Bloch, pp. 6-7; and India, Government of W on 

Working of Community Projects and N.E.S. Bloch, New Delhi, 1958, pp. 16-21. 
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of view, the attempt to impose the same pattern of agricultural practices 
throughout the country was probably one of the main weaknesses of the 
early program. Too little attention was given to local peculiarities of cli¬ 
mate and soil and to the possibility of applying techniques such as soil 
conservation, land reclamation, and changes in feeding practices for the 
purpose of advancing output, Subsequent policies have called for only a 
few things to be done in each village, but for different things to be done 
in different villages. Success with this tactic depends on the availability of 
sufiBcient qualified specialists to work out village programs that adapt 
modem knowledge to local conditions.^ 

Uneven results and the fact that the better-off villagers and villages 
have been the major beneficiaries of the programs have prompted much 
concern in India, As early as 1957 tlie official evaluation report observed 
that: 

,.. the non-owner classes have not got the status that possession of land alone 
can give them, land re-distribution still remains in the realm of thought and dis¬ 
cussion, Land reforms in the direction of ceilings on holdings, coasolidation of 
holdings, giving of land to the landless labourers, and co-operative fanning ai'C 
all still to be achieved in most of the evaluation block areas.... The result of 
this is that while some people are undoubtedly benefiting from the develop¬ 
ment programme and improving their economic and social conditions, these 
usually belong to those sections in the village who were already somewhat bet¬ 
ter off than their fellow villagers. This is a matter of concern for the future of the 
community development programme,^ 

The hopeful vision of a massive general uplift throughout the rural popu¬ 
lation has clouded and such mass enthusiasm as tire program occasionally 
managed to elicit in its early stages has largely faded. As a result it has 
become increasingly difficult to obtain support from the poorer villagers, 
and the popular contribution to the program’s work has failed to match 
that of the government. In particular, participation in voluntary work 
programs - which was never impressive - appears to have fallen off.® 

‘About the “intensive agricultural areas” approach, see Section 10. 

* India, The Fourth Evaluation Report on Working of Communitij Projects and 
lV.iS,S, Bloch, p, 18. S. C, Dube (in India’s Changing Villages, Roudedge and Kegan 
Paul, London, 1958, pp. 82-83) estimated for two villages in Uttar Pradesh, where 
agricultural extension nad been mote than usually successful, that “nearly 70 percent 
of its benefits went to the 41ite group and to the more affluent and influential agricul¬ 
turalists, The gains to poorer agriculturalists were considerably smaller. ... As this 
group had little influence in the village and outside, and was in no position to offer 
any material help in the furtlierance of Project objectives, the officials largely ignored 
it,^’ 

“India, The Fourth Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects and 
W.E.S. Blocks, p, 201; and The Fifth Evaluation Report on Working of Community 
Projects and N.ES. Bloch, p, 15. 

The United Nations Evaluation Mission has observed in this connection; "There is 


Community development hu.s therefore come to rely increasingly on pub- 
lie grants of cash and on the efforts of paid officials rather than of village 
volunteers. It can no longer be regarded as a program to supplement tlie 
lower strata’s efforts at self-help; it has become in fact a device for eliun- 
nelling governmental assistance to the not-so-poor. Tliis result contrasts 
sadly with the original hope that a true community spirit could he evoked 
in the villages. How this orientation was promoted by the caste-like struc¬ 
ture of the administrative agencies and the officials’ approach to the vil¬ 
lages was discussed in Chapter 18 (Sections 10 and 12). 

The fact that the higher strata have not been particularly entluisiaslie 
about the program ha.s something to do with the ideological stress ou 
village democracy. As Gerald D. Berreman explains; 

... high caste people [are likely] to he suspicious of any program spmsnred hy 
the government, and to fear that any cooperation on their part will eontrilmte 
to the ultimate destruction of their cherished status and tlieir advaiitageoiis 
economic position. Therefore, they oppose the Community Development Pid- 
gram; it is seen as a palliative to gain their confidence in order to imdenniiie 
their social, ritual, and economic status, ... Therefore, all major groups iii the 
village and area have been alienated from the Community Development Pro¬ 
gram, Low castes want their position improved; high castes want tlieir positions 
maintained by suppression of the low castes. The government has alienated 
the fonner by their actions and the latter by their words.’ 

And he concludes; 

Undoubtedly if democratic community development as conceived in tlie Com¬ 
munity Development Program of India is to succeed in the long run, social 
justice must be achieved. For this, effective agrarian reform is crucial.. . . Ef¬ 
fective action in these directions would increase production and reduce the 
differential access to livelihood which separates the high and the low ami 
which is basic to the dilemma described here. ... The unanswered question 
remains whether this can be achieved in light of social, economic and {wlitical 
realities in India.^ 


The disappointments thus have deep roots. From the start, the philoso¬ 
phy underlying community development presupposed that the viilagt* 


... the widely-shared impression that shramdan (vohmtary labour) was seWom ap¬ 
plied to agricultural improvement and that even with respect to commumtv laeiliUe.-. 
shramdan has lost its initial drive and enthusiasm .and is declining markedly. Hie 
number of days’ work contributed in the first ye.ars of the programme rarely exmded 
two or three days per adult person per year. Not .all classes participated m »- 

and the well-to-do groups (high castes) seldom contributed their share, Even tins vm 
low rate of work is not kept up and now seldom exceeds one-day a year, t u. a., m- 
f a Community Development Evaluation Mission m India, p. id .) 




Spring, 1963, p, 91. 
“ Ibid,, p. 94, 
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was a unit with a basic harmony of interest among its members. This idea, 
though consistent with the Gandhian concept of village life, was and is 
unrealistic, Indian villages, even more than other South Asian villages, 
are tom by conflicts of interests among their economic and social groups. 
The original attempt to engender a popular movement was so strangled 
that responsibility for the operation of the program inevitably pas.sed 
from village leaders to civil servants. The long-standing clash of interests 
within the village hierarchy, and the failure to draw up and carry through 
a consistent land reform program ~ which, if it could not have elimi¬ 
nated these cleavages, could at least have narrowed them-are the 
fundamental factors responsible for the fate of India’s community devel¬ 
opment efforts, Pointing to these factors, S, R. Sen could state as early as 
1957 tliat in his view the position of agricultural labor was worse then than 
it had been in the past, either before or after the coming of independence. 
“This is a fact,” he said, “which must be admitted by all clear thinking 
people,”^ Sharecroppers and the poorest farmers who own only a bit of land 
have on the whole not derived much advantage from the agricultural ex¬ 
tension service. 

The Report of the Study Group on the Welfare of the Weaker Sections 
of the Village Community,^ which was able to take into consideration the 
proposals made in the Third Plan, expresses deep concern: “As long as 
the present pattern of society and habits of thoughts remain, the fraits of 
development are bound to be most unevenly distributed, the weaker sec¬ 
tions receiving the smallest portions,”® The report goes on to document 
the failure of all the supposedly ameliorative policies to reach the poorer 
people in the villages,'* and quotes liberally from die evaluation reports 
and other pertinent studies to demonstrate that “the weaker sections 
have not benefited suflSciently from the Community development pro¬ 
grammes.”® “The crazy-quilt pattern of cultivation makes it well-nigli 
impossible to improve and rationalise agriculture to any appreciable de¬ 
gree. Whatever little improvement is possible, does in the very nature of 

’ The Indian Journal of Afficultural Economics, Vol. 12, April-June, 1957, p. 174. 

“India, Government of. Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation, 
Vol. I, New Delhi, October, 1961, 

“ Ibid., p. 2. 

‘ Quoting M, L, Dantwala, the report estimates that “A little less than half of the 
rural households have . . . either no land [about 20%] or own less than one acre 
[about 25S], Tlieir aggregate share comes to 1.37 per cent of tire total land owned 
by rural households. At me upper end, about one-eighth (12,8%) of the hoiLseholds 
have more tlian 10 acres each, covering about two-thirds of tire whole area. The top¬ 
most one per cent of the households owned more than 50 acres each and in the ag¬ 
gregate about 17,5 per cent of the total area,” {Ibid., p. 5.) The report expresses the 
belief that the weaker section has been expanding in size faster than the agricultural 
population. ( Ibid., p. 10.) 

“ Ibid., pp. 6 ff. 
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things, benefit the biggest landowners far more than the petty-holders,”* 
Still more unfavorably placed than the "petty holders” are the landless 
sharecroppers and laborers who have hardly benefitted at all. The Tliird 
Plan had emphasized that “much greater attention .should be given in all 
activities to the needs of the less-privileged sections.” But, as was ob¬ 
served in the report, “much of this emphasis is whittled down by the 
statement in another place [in the plan] that ‘the growth of agricultural 
production is of such critical importance that... the principal test to be 
met by the community development must be its practical effectiveness 
as an agricultural extension agency.’ 

One more reflection must be added. While community development 
suffers from the weaknesses in the land and tenancy laws and their im¬ 
plementation, it has itself increased the obstacles standing in the path of 
these other reform efforts as they were originally envisaged in India, The 
agricultural extension service got a vigorous start at a moment when the 
peasant landlord group had been strengthened by the elimination of the 
intermediaries. At least some of the members of this politically influential 
group-mainly those who cultivated the land themselves - learned that 
money can be earned by the modernization of agriculture and that liberal 
aid can be obtained from the government for this purpose. Having ab¬ 
sorbed that lesson, peasant landlords are less disposed than ever to agree 
that their holdings should he broken up for the benefit of less fortunate 
villagers. Because it preceded rather than followed the completion of 
land reforms, the extension program has impeded ceiling legislation, ten¬ 
ancy reform, and attempts to foster cooperative fanning (see the next 
section). Although Indian leaders profess to want to see agriculture as¬ 
sume a more “socialist pattern,” their own community development pro¬ 
gram has the effect of making agricultural practice more capitalistic. 

The local self-government, upon which increasing emphasis has been 
placed in the first half of the 1960’s, is formally democratic as the pan- 
chayats are elected by universal suffrage. But as is commonly observed, 
these elections, and the village councils put in office, have usually been 
dominated by the upper strata.® 

To sum up the conclusions from our analysis so far, we may quote K. N. 
Raj: 

In agriculture the small propertied interests are politically loo strong to permit 
the kind of institutional changes which are necessary to give to actual cultiva¬ 
tors adequate incentive to produce more, and the larger propertied interests m 
agriculture ... use them as a cover for sabotaging even mildly progressive 

“M,, p. 16. 

“ lin'd., pp, 35-36. 

“ Chapter 7, Section 5. 
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measures of land refonti, The response of agriculture to the development pro¬ 
grammes has as a consequence been limited mainly to a small stratum of cul¬ 
tivators who, by virtue of their position in rural society, have been able to make 
use of the facilities offered by the community development and extension pro¬ 
grammes and by the Reserve Bank through credit cooperatives. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the rate of growth of agricultural production has proved to be altogether 
inadequate for sustaining the planned rate of growth of the economy as a whole 
and has generated serious tensions,^ 

20 Experiments with Cooperative Farming in India 

Cooperative farms have been tried out in several countries of South 
Asia, but only in India has cooperative farming been given a central role 
in the ideology of agricultural improvement and rural uplift. Also, only 
in India are data available - in the plans, in evaluation reports, and in 
studies by agricultural economists - that make possible an infonned 
judgment as to the accomplishments of this type of venture. 

In India, Gandhi favored the idea of cooperative farming. His devotion 
to this idea was in line with his attachment to the Indian village as it existed 
- or as he thought it existed - in the days before the British introduced the 
individual ownership of land.^ The Bhoodan movement in the independence 
era has been an attempt to realize Gandhi s dream of the village commu¬ 
nity as a cooperative organization for agricultural production.® Although 
Gandhi’s thinking has undoubtedly influenced many of the Indian leaders 
who have supported cooperative farming, this ideology in its modern form 
also derives from other sources, Wliile credit and service cooperation, like 
local self-government with elected panchayats, has generally been inspired 
by the earlier experiences of Western countries, and while even community 
development and agricultural extension work have a definite Western flavor, 
cooperative farming owes little to influences from the West, since the idea 
has never been tried out there except for some utopian ventures, mainly in 
America and Israel, Instead, South Asian advocates of cooperative fanning 
have, in the main, derived their inspiration from the approach to agriculture 
adopted in the Soviet Union and China, 

This is not to suggest that proponents of this type of cooperation seek 
to reproduce the Communist brand of collective farming, Some of them 
have been in a position to observe the Communist system, and their 
findings, as revealed in the reports of the ofiicial delegations sent to study 
agricultural conditions in China and the U.S.S.R,, have, if anything, 

* “Nehru, die Congress and Class Conflict,” The Economic Weekly, July, 1964, p. 
1233. 

^ Chapter 22, Section 2. 

" Section 15. 
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strengthened home-grown opposition to the compulsion involved in agri¬ 
cultural reorganization in Communist societies, In his pioneering liook 
Poverty and Social Change, which so deeply influenced later thinking, 
Tarlok Singh stressed the differences between the Indian and the Com¬ 
munist patterns: 

In this sense joint management does not have the sharpness and finality of col¬ 
lective fanning, which extinguishes every individual right in the .soil and puts 
all men at the same level. Nevertheless, we must prefer joint management to 
collective fanning, because in the former we may hope to work through and 
with the help of peasant owners, whereas in the latter we have to be prepared 
to crush peasant opposition with all that such a step implies, before we can 
even begin to make the village economy eflncient and progressive.^ 


At first glance, a cooperative farming scheme would seem to have much 
to recommend it in a country like India, With cooperative fanning ar¬ 
rangements it might be possible to consolidate small and fragmented 
holdings into operational units to which rational principles of soil man¬ 
agement and land use could be more easily applied. At the same time, 
larger farming units offer better prospects for the introduction and intel¬ 
ligent application of output-raising techniques, such as irrigation and the 
use of improved seeds and fertilizers, and for economies in the use of 
work animals, tractors, tools, and machines. In short, cooperative famiing 
is often viewed as capable of transfomiing the entire institutional matrix 
of the South Asian agrarian structure and overcoming the long-standing 
obstructions to efficiency, improved productivit}', and a fuller utilization 
of labor. To Nehru, the case for cooperative farming seemed virtually 
self-evident: 


Cooperatives are the one and only way for agriculture in India. There is no 
other way. This we clearly understand. And this is not my saying-every 
person who has studied agriculture in India has said that for the la.st generation 
or more. But the vested interests are so great and the mental outlook is so lim¬ 
ited that this is not appreciated. Cooperative faiming, or joint fanning, is the 
right method for Indian agriculture. It may not be the right method or the nec¬ 
essary method when the holdings are big. Where each peimn has 100 or 200 
acres of land it is not so necessary. But where, as in India, the holdings are 
territorially small, we are driven to it, whatever your policies or convictions 
might be.® 

Immediate economic advantages are by no means the only merits 
claimed for an agrarian pattern based on cooperative farming. Of at least 
equal importance in the minds of some of its most sincere advocates is 


^ Singh, Poverty and Social Change; A Study in the Economic Reorganisation of 
Indian Rural Society, Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., London, 1945, p. . 

“ India, Problems in the Third Plan: A Critical Miscellany, p. 41 . 
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the transformation in economic incentives that is expected to take place. 
This note is struck by the Indian Planning Commission: 

In areas which offer special opportunities for its development, the coopera¬ 
tive form of organisation has advantages which neither the system of private 
enterprise nor that of State ownership can match. In particular, it offers a 
means of achieving results valuable to the community by drawing equally upon 
incentives which are social and incentives which are individual.^ 

Harmony is to displace factionalism; the pursuit of the common good is 
to supersede the pursuit of private gain,^ The adaptation of individual 
incentives to social ones is, in turn, expected to lead to the emergence of 
a broadly based economic democracy drawing its strength from a united 
village population. Intimate contact between the members of the village 
population is a prominent element in this vision.® 

None of the proponents of cooperative farming could have been com¬ 
pletely unaware of the fact that the Indian village, as it presently exists, 
does not constitute a favorable environment for the development of that 
type of social harmony necessary for a successful program of tins sort. 
This is probably one reason why it was assumed, in the earlier presenta¬ 
tions particularly, that cooperation in farming would come after land 
reform, and after cooperation in other fields had become widespread. 
However, as we have seen, the land reform program has been seriously 
weakened, while credit and service cooperatives and community develop¬ 
ment serve mainly the upper strata and, in effect, probably have widened 
the social and economic chasms in Indian villages. 

In the light of these developments it is perhaps surprising that the In¬ 
dian government continued for so long to plan for cooperative fanning 
(see Mow). As late as 1959 Congress leaders at the party’s Nagpur con¬ 
ference proposed, and were able to win support for, a resolution declar- 

' India, Second Five Year Plan, p. 221, 

’ Tarlok Singh said in the ground-breaking study referred to earlier: “In the sys¬ 
tem of joint management which has been worked out in this study, the joint organ¬ 
isation has been envisaged as a democratic body, in which all families will be repre¬ 
sented and which will be the final source of authority in the village, Except for the 
preference which peasant owners will enjoy as cultivators in the period of transition, 
all legal, social and economic rights will in principle be equal and common. Social 
inequality, bred by centuries of caste, has deep roots and must take time to disap¬ 
pear, but against the forces of change which will now become increasingly active ana 
powerful, those who defend it will fight a losing battle.” (Poverty and Social Change, 
p.l76.) 

® “I repeat that the cooperative we conceive of is a small one so that there is in¬ 
timacy among its members, knowledge of one another. It is not an impersonal thing. 
If the members of a cooperative bow who is bad and who is good in tlieir village, 
there is probably a greater chance of its success than through some complicated proc¬ 
esses of the law or some superior ofiBcers who know nothing about local conditions, 

(Jawaharlal Nehru, “Cooperation and the Mind of the Villager,” Review of Interna¬ 
tional Cooperation, January, 1961, p. 14,) Cf, Chapter 18, Section 9, 
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ing that “the future agrarian pattern should be that of cooperative joint 
farming in which the land shall be pooled for joint cultivation."’ Nehni 
had placed the full weight of his enormous personal prestige behind the 
resolution, hut considering that the Congress Party had increasingly come 
under the domination of the rural upper strata,® with whom the urban 
upper strata often joined hands, particularly as many of its members 
owned land, this fact alone cannot explain the adoption of a policy state¬ 
ment with such radical overtones. 

A more penetrating examination of the meaning attached to coopera¬ 
tive farming in India is required before one can understand the accept¬ 
ance of tlie idea. It is apparent that the very term “cooperative” is dis¬ 
torted in the way it is applied to fanning in India. Apart from the 
cooperative farms for landless laborers and destitute refugees, mostly in 
waste areas, on which we shall comment later, the ventures in cooperative 
farming are better described as share-holding companies, with dhidends 
paid to owners, who may be absentees. Land is not actually contributed to 
a common pool to be treated as joint property. Instead, land continues to 
be privately owned, and those who hold title to it are remunerated, usually 
liberally enough so that they are about as well off as, or better off than, when 
they individually collected rents and crop-shares from tenants. Since par¬ 
ticipation is voluntary, continued recognition of private property rights and 
of fte claims of landowners to their conventional share of the output can 
hardly be avoided. 

The principles that govern the sharing of produce between landowners 
and workers have never been made clear. In some of the early ideological 
statements it was assumed that workers’ wages would rise, possibly as a 
result of government regulation: 

Agricultural workers, who now work for individuals will, under Cooperative 
Management, work for the village community. Workers engaged in the same 
type of work, whether they are owners or non-owners, will receive remunera¬ 
tion on the same principle, so that the landless labourers position in society 
will begin to change. Although ownership dividend will be detennined in ac¬ 
cordance with general legislation, as reorganisation proceeds, its magnitude is 
also likely to change.® 

But this change in income distribution would be deferred. As Tarlok 
Singh had explained: 



‘India, Government of. Ministry of Community Development anc teration. 
Report of the Committee of Direction on Cooperative Faming, How Delhi, 19®. m - 
Cf Baljit Singh, Next Step in Village India, Asia Publishing House, New lork, 1961, 
p. 91, 

“ Chapter 7, Sections 3 and 5. 

“India, Government of, Planning Commission, The First Five Year Flan-A Draft 
Outline, New Delhi, July, 1951, p. 101. 
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This advance [of village management] will be made somewhat more easily if 
current rentals are accepted as the basis than if attempts are made to fix new 
rates. At this point the fact that rents are at present pitched too high in favour 
of owners may come as a disturbing thought. But we are concerned with the 
constitution of a dynamic rural society, and the direction in which changes are 
likely to take place is at least as significant as the way we first set about our 
task.i 

Originally, it was also assumed that a qualified majority would be able 
to impose cooperative farming on the minority.® In more recent discus¬ 
sions, this element of compulsion has been abandoned. It is now even 
conceded that a landowner is free to withdraw his land from the coop¬ 
erative and resume cultivation himself or rent it to sharecroppers - pro¬ 
vided he announces his intention some years in advance. It should be 
noted that the mistaken notion that “cooperation” in agriculture is com¬ 
patible with the individual ownership of land is contrary to Gandhi’s 
original idea, even though his authority is commonly invoked in support 
of the present policy. 

Thus it becomes clear that cooperative farming in the Indian sense is 
far less radical than it seems on the surface. Indeed, its major weakness 
is that it produces virtually no change in the status quo. Traditional status 
distinctions between landowners and landless laborers and sharecroppers 
are maintained and, under the cover of respectability provided by the 
label cooperation, may even become more deeply entrenched. This essen¬ 
tial point is systematically obscured by the ambiguities surrounding the 
discussion. In light of the thoroughly conservative elements in the oper¬ 
ation of cooperative farms, the acceptability of the program to groups 
that might be thought totally hostile becomes more comprehensible. In¬ 
deed, cooperative farming as practiced in India may offer some genuine 
advantages to the landowning interests. Many urban landowners, in par¬ 
ticular, regard this system as a convenient device for converting share¬ 
croppers into wage laborers, and hence a means whereby absentee own¬ 
ers of even relatively small pieces of land can - without giving up their 
absenteeism - reap gains from agricultural modernization that are unob¬ 
tainable when the land is cultivated by sharecroppers. They can count on 
receiving the benefits of the preferential treatment and subsidies afforded 
to cooperatives by government agencies. It seems probable that these 
advantages are a major part of the explanation why absentee landowners 
can be found to support the cooperative farming idea. But tlrere are other 
reasons as well - among them, the fact that land-pooling in cooperatives 

Singh, Foverttj and Social Change, p. 69. 

‘ “The system of Cooperative Village Management may be introduced in any vil¬ 
lage when at least two-thirds of the owners or permanent tenants holding not less than 
one-half of the cultivated area of the village express their preference in favour of its 
adoption." (India, The First Fine Year Plan - A Draft Outline, p, 101.) 
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was expected to protect them against land reform measures, as cooperative 
farms are usually exempt. 

Big and small landowners living in tire villages, on the other hand, have 
generally been less readily reconciled to the idea of joining a cooperative 
farm and making their land available for joint cultivation, even though the 
scheme as presently drafted poses no threat to their property rights. The 
opposition of this group has largely been responsible for the dilution of the 
Nagpur resolution of 1959 and the renewed agitation for service coopera¬ 
tives.^ Laborers and sharecroppers have little reason to believe that they 
would gain anything from the pooling of land; indeed, they fear that it 
might deprive them of what little status and independence they have. On 
completing a field tour of Indian villages in 1938^9, a w'ell-informed ob¬ 
server reached the following conclusions: 


. ,, the pressure for such group fanning does not spring from India’s villages. 
It is rather a policy laid down in New Delhi. The village strong have not askeel 
for joint farms; they do not intend to surrender control of part or all of their 
land in favour of their tenants, cropsliarers, or poorer neighknirs. Nor, indeed, 
have these small folk demanded to be allowed to fann jointly with the bigger 
people. To the extent that the small people of the villages have asked for any¬ 
thing, it is to have in their own right some or all of the land now in the hands of 
the dominant families. 

In the Indian framework today, if cooperative farming is to come, it would 
have to be imposed. The Government of India have made it clear - to all 
those willing to listen — that they do not intend to iinpose cooperative farm¬ 
ing. Even if they were to try, there is no reason to believe that they could suc¬ 
ceed. After all, to date, the Government of India have not been able to get 
the panchayats, land reforms, or community projects to work along the lines 
laid down in New Delhi. 


At the Centre, in the States, and in the Districts, the administration is maimed 
by men who do not believe in cooperative fanning. If anything, they have less 
faith in this latest Governmental policy than in panchayats and community 
projects, to say nothing of their hostility to land redistribution.® 


The landowners — like the officials-may even have legitimate doubts 
about the economic efficiency of cooperative fanning. It should be noted 
in this connection that the Indian Cooperative Union, which goes in 
heavily for service cooperation, has been inclined to oppose cooperative 
farming.® 

The remarks above refer to the regular type of cooperative farming. 

‘ According to the Nagpur resolution of 1959 and a resolution of the parliament the 
same year, service cooperation should be vigorously developed during three yrars jn 
preparation for a large-scale advance of cooperative farming thereafter. (India, RepoH 
of the GmmiUee of Direction on Cooperative Farmit^,p.t) 

“Daniel Thomer, Prospects for Cooperation In Indian Agriculture, Paris, undated, 
roneod, p. 26. 

“See. for instance, the publication by Raj Krishna et pT'lE 

Some Critical Reflections, Indian Cooperative Union, New Delhi, 1956, m wluch the 
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Another type is involved when waste land is turned over to those refugees 
from Pakistan who are low caste and poor, or when, perhaps in connection 
with a move to enforce the ceiling legislation, landless laborers are given 
some land, usually not of the best quality, This species of cooperative 
farming exists more in theory than in practice. In principle it often finds 
some support in the villages because the village potentates would much 
rather see workers joined in cooperatives under their control than to see 
them acquire land for themselves^ The explanation of this attitude is to he 
found in the Indian caste rules, A real land distribution, which would give 
agricultural workers land for their free, individual use, is an attack on a 
basic idea of the caste system - namely, that the land belongs to the 
“cultivating” castes, and should be tilled for their benefit by low-caste 
people. If agricultural laborers were made members of cooperatives, super¬ 
vised and controlled by the village panchayat (i.e,, the village council dom¬ 
inated by the cultivating and higher castes), as prescribed by the Nagpur 
resolution, the traditional rules about caste and land ownership would be 
better preserved. From the point of view of the cultivating and landowning 
castes, it is far less scandalous to establish cooperatives for the landless than 
to make them independent individual cultivators. This is not to deny that 
from the reformers’ viewpoint the insistence that they should be brought into 
cooperatives under the panchayats was intended to strengthen their econ¬ 
omy, not to deprive tliem of their rights. But as understood in the villages, 
both by the landless themselves and the upper strata, this was what it meant 
in reality.^ This is another example of the type of measure that sounds pro¬ 
gressive to Western ears, but is in fact the opposite. 

following statements appear: "Where management is democratically elected, disci¬ 
pline is poor and efficiency suffers. Where management is authoritative, the coopera¬ 
tives lose their cooperative character, overhead expenditure increases while the dis¬ 
contented members go slow.” And: ,. at every succession a joint family holding is 
subdivided among the descendents. , , , What thinking could be more wisliful man 
that which leads one to expect that where the members of a joint family - a natural 
cooperative - would seldom keep their holdings together for joint cultivation, large 
numbers of unrelated families would pool them?' (p. 11). 

^ This is not to suggest that the idea of founding cooperatives for the landless is wel¬ 
comed or that it does not continue to be vigorously opposed. Note the following line 
of argument: "First, the landless generally have no other productive assets like pairs 
of bullocks or ploughs or stocks of seeds or equipment, and in setting them up on a 
co-operative the amount of subsidy or credit involved is larger to start with. It lands 
were given to petty peasants who already have some or all of these items, the start 
could be made much more economical; in fact it would amount to a fuller utilisation 
of much of their productive assets which, because of the indivisibilities (e.g. a pair of 
bullocks), are underutilised. Costs of production will be reduced. Secondly, if all sur¬ 
plus lands are given away to landless labourers you leave the problem of petty peasants 
unsolved and nothing is done to eliminate the diseconomies arising out of dwarf hold¬ 
ings. Thirdly, by giving the lands away, you miss the opportunity of using the same 
lands as levers and incentives for bringing the petty peasants into the co-operative 
fold,” (A. M, Khusro, "Agriculture and Structural Change,” Al.C.C. Economic Re¬ 
view, January 16,1960, p. 118.) 

® Section 23. 
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Tire First Plan expressed the hope that “during tlie Fir.st Fivi.* Yt-nr PLirt. 
in representative areas of different States, a good mimfrer of srtdelic?, 
established as going concerns.”! The Second Plan retordti! lh.it tht-rr 
were “about a thousand cooperative farming .societies [apparently of 
types] functioning in different parts of tlie country.” It rtaHjmnn ntlt'il 
tlrat such societies be given liberal financial and other suppiut, and hmki-d 
forward to “the development [on sound foundations] of M-operutivf 
farming so that over a period of 10 years or so a .substantia! propulioti tif 
agricultural lands are cultivated on co-operative lines.'- Tht* Tliirtl PLtu. 
which was formulated after the Nagpur resolution of 193T kept 
on the progress made during the first two plan periods, hut deinieil it 
“essential to intensify efforts to develop cooperative fanning throughniii 
the country” and to make it a “voluntary mass movement under genuiiK* 
local leadership and as a logical growth of t'ommunity development anil 
cooperation at the village level.” It, too, recommended liberal subsklic's, 
but restricted its specific proposals to the setting up of a number of pikjt 
projects.® The Draft Outline of the Fourtli Plan rather tended to play 
down the idea of cooperative farming and recnminended that attenikw 
be given to “consolidation rather than expansion.” It e,stimatt‘d that 
around 5,000 societies of all sorts, covering more than atXl.tHXl acres, had 
been set up, but observed that “the programme has been officially in¬ 
spired and guided in most areas; bigger fanners have sometimes doBji. 
nated the societies; and non-viable societies have been found in simw 
areas.”'! 

In 1958 the government published a remarkably honest and incisive 
description of Indian cooperative farms,® and the subject has ktii ilLs- 
cussed in a lively and occasionally equally honest fashion by agricultwra! 
economists® and other interested parties. On this basis it is possible to 
establish what the impact of the cooperative famiing movement has knui. 
In spite of the earnest commitment at the highest levels of govennnent, 
the number of cooperative farms has grown far less than antitipatiib 
And few of the ventures that came into being could be said to be genuine 
cooperative farms that functioned in the prescribed way and were suc¬ 
cessful. In 1959 an expert panel of Indian agricultural economists ixited 
that; 

... so far there are no genuine cooperative famiing societie.s wbise working 
ian be helpful in deriving any guidance or inspiration. All the e.xisting societies 

’ India, First Five Year Flan, p. 167. 

* India. Second Five Year Plan, pp. 201 ff. 

“ India, Third Five Year Plan, pp, 209 ff. 

‘ India The Fourth Five Year Plant A Draft Outline, pp. 143 ff. 

'India! Government of, Progress Evahwtion Report About Cotr/mtke tarrmng, 
New Delhi, 1958. 

' See The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, various volumes, 
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are organised to meet some special circumstances and therefore special incen¬ 
tives are given to them, They were organised to rehabilitate either the dis¬ 
placed persons, or ex-service men or landless labourers or tribal people, all of 
whom had no previous experience of fanning. Again some of the societies were 
organised to circumvent the progressive land reforms.^ 

Things have not changed since then ^ The cooperative settlements for 
refugees or low-caste people on government-owned waste land usually 
do not provide the kind of life the people accommodated there really 
want. Often it seems that the settlers do not cultivate the land jointly, hut 
faim small family plots. Thus, at best, the cooperatives function as small 
multi-purpose service agencies for individual smallholders. Illiterate mem¬ 
bers of these cooperatives are often reportedly cheated by unscrupulous 
secretaries and accountants, as often happens in service cooperatives. 
Only a few cooperative farms of the type created from land pooled by 
individual owners have been established, Virtually all of them, particularly 
those formed by owners of large plots of land, have the character of a joint 
.stock company where one or a few of the members - if not a hired manager 
— direct and supervise the work of paid employees and hired workers or, 
sometimes, sharecroppers. The latter receive only the customary wage or 
share; all the surplus, apart from what may be set aside for investment, is 
distributed among the members in their capacity as landowners. Often none 
of the members, except perhaps the one acting as manager, live at or near 
the farm. Working and non-working members usually belong to different 
castes. There seem to be no examples of cooperative farms where members 
of different castes live and perform manual work together. 

Many farming societies of the last type either were dissolved after a few 
years of operation or lost members. Some cooperative farms have achieved 
good financial results with the aid of modem methods, mechanization, and 
government assistance, but official reports quote instances of such pros¬ 
perous so-called cooperative farms paying their hired laborers one rupee 
a day in the season and half a rupee in the oE-season as remuneration for 
field work from sunrise to sunset with two hours’ break. The privileged land¬ 
owning individuals dominating the new cooperatives tend to be just as para¬ 
sitic as the old-fashioned rent-receiving landlords. 

“Cooperative share-companies” may occasionally be more efficient and 
progressive in their methods of production than private faiming arrange¬ 
ments based on sharecropping, and the establishment of such companies 
may therefore be one method of promoting capitalist farming in India, 

'A, C. Shah, “Co-operative Farming,” The Mian Journal of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, Vol. XIV, No. 3, July-September, 1959. 

" See Tarlolc Singh’s evaluation of the accomplishments in regard to cooperative 
farming, “Planning and Productivity in Agriculture,” Economic Development; Issues 
and Policies, p, 150, See also India, Report of the Committee of Direction on Coopera¬ 
tive Farming. 


although this was not their announced purpose. As one Imlian aii.ilyst 
explains, co-operation is reduced to a mere iiunie wht'ii (inipfrafue 
farming societies are nm like joint stock companies, witli a hired bur-Mtue 
racy. “Joint stock company practices tire perhaps (aimp.iti!)!!:- with flii* 
individualistic tendencies of the modem industriii! civ!!j>;ation wluli* 
co-operation in the spheres of fanning... is not,”’ 

Perhaps the most unfortunate result of preocctipatifin with the r 
ative solution is that it has diverted attention from the tough pribh u;-.! f 
fundamental structural refonn. Indeed, in pulrlic distu'^>io«s me ot tlir 
term “cooperation” has provided an escape from ranfronting the |ir.idu al 
problems involved. It is not enough to maintain that the rtrudlv for tfie 
ills of cooperation is more cooperation. Genuine cooperation can emi'rge 
only when the long-standing cleavages in status and powt-r that diMslr 
the agricultural community have been repaired. It is futile to hiipe tiiat 
experiments with cooperation can mend them. 


As we mentioned, several other countries in South Asia haw also spoH’ 
sored the idea of cooperative farming, though tiieir eEorts iire on a smalier 
scale than those of India. Plans for establishing a few wwperative f.tniis 
have been discussed in Burma and in Ceylon, but at least in Burni.i no 
practical steps seem to have been taken. A few isolated experiments Imve 
been made in Indonesia. In Pakistan, some 200 cooperative fanns. aviT- 
aging 400 hectares per farm and 7-8 hectares per memher family, Isad 
been created as of 1958,- These farms were nearly all settlements of refu¬ 
gees; the land area per family was fairly high by Pakistan standanls, 
Little is known about the functioning of these cooperative fanns, but 
they seem to he much like the Indian farms for higli-caste refugees in that 
they are cultivated with hired labor.® In Pakistan, as in India, vilhgt s 
heavily depopulated by post-partition migration were usually resettled 
by refugees of the cultivating castes with former landowners among them, 
Agricultural laborers who had not moved saw the vacant land of their 
native village redistributed, not to themselves but to a new set of masters, 


^ Sailur Ghosh, “Pre-requisites of Co-operative Joint Farming ” /omt CtHipi'ralii r 
Faming-ASymposlum, A.I.C.C. Economic Reetete, March 1,1959 p, 21. 

Mukerji. Land Reforms, pp. 118 and 134; and Ecowmic Digest, Karachi. March 


16, 1958. 

’ According to Andrus and Mohammed, tlie record gives '«> dear-cut answr a to 
whether cooperative farming would be feasible on a larger scale. Imt the farm* lu < 
not been mkedly successful in improving fami techniques, bee Amhii and M,» 

viewed as temporary measures. Pakistan s Second Plan 0 .* ; « 

gests that results can be achieved by granting propndary 

famiinff societies with a firm assurance that these wll k transfracd to the fanntrs^A 

S^can pj the purchase price of the land.” {Pakistan, The Second hm: 1 «r 

Pinn 11960-65). V. 130.) 
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As in India, some of these settlements were organized as cooperative 
farms, either because the settlers chose this form of organization in order 
to qualify for the liberal grants, loans, and subsidies made available to 
cooperative farms or because a cooperative arrangement was a condition 
for the original grant of land. 


21 The Problem of Labor-Intensive Investments 
in Agriculture 


As we pointed out in Section 1, a vital fact underlying the discussion 
of agricultural problems in South Asia is that underutilization of labor is 
even more glaring in agriculture than in other sectors of the economy. 
While there is a vast amount to he done, labor remains idle or else works 
inefficiently. This is closely related to the fact that yields per acre, in¬ 
comes, and levels of living remain low.^ 

The need for more and better labor effort is often expressed in general 
terms. P. S. Lokanathan, for example, recalls the pre-independence views 
of Prime Minister Nehru; 


Years ago our Prime Minister in his autobiography stated that he did not un¬ 
derstand why there should be unemployment when there is work just calling 
to be done. That statement remains fundamentally tme in a general way even 
today. But it only shows that unemployment in India and in other underdevel¬ 
oped countries is certainly not due to lack of demand.^ 

Another Indian economist makes the same point: "For years ahead, the 
energies of the employable population can be used to the full in meeting 
urgent needs and lifting the people out of their present squalor and pov¬ 
erty. There is plenty of work to be done.”® Gandhi himself had emphasized 
that idleness had no justiflcation; 

If you spend your next vacation in some far off village in the interior you will see 
the truth of my remark. You will find the people cheerless and fear-stricken. You 
will find houses in ruins. You will look in vain for any sanitary or hygienic condi¬ 
tions, You will find the cattle in a miserable way, and yet you wiU see idleness 
stalking there.^ 

That in some way or other people in the Indian villages should be induced 
to work more and with greater efficiency was the chief conclusion of vari- 


^ Section 2. .. i . j a?; r J- 

=P. S. Lokanathan, “Full Employment in a Developing Economy,' Tmrd All India 
Lahour Economics Conference, University of Madras, Januw 2-4, I960, roneod p. l. 
Lokanathan’s conclusion is of doubtful validity. It is typical of underdevelopment that 
needs do not become demands even when it is physically possible to satisty tnera. 

“Nabagopal Das, Unemployment, Full Employment and India, 3rd ed., Asia Pub¬ 
lishing House, London, 1960, p. 77. 

*Youns India, Tune 17,1926, p. 217. 
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ous delegations sent to obser\'e agricultural practices in China jin tk 
period before the border conflict): 

The need for our peasantry and our entire administrative machinery to wttrl; 
harder than at present cannot be too ranch stressed— In Miclusioji we w-miki 
like to reiterate that the most important thing for u.s is to create condilstitrt in «ir 
own country in which the average peasant will work harder than at prrserit fawl] 
the manpower and other resources of each local cvnirounity [will hd morr fullv 
mobilized in the interest of all.. 


In Section 11 we showed that technological improvement, and rvrn 
mechanization, would generally call for a larger lalmr input. \\ e have 
reserved for this section consideration of the type of additioral LiImh 
input that can be considered “investment” because it promises to nm 
future yields and hence produce a sustained increase in employment. In 
the last decade and a half virtually all economists - whether W estrnr or 
South Asian - who have worked on agricultural problems in the reg»n 
have called for the mobilization of labor to build roads, bridges, irrigatwi 
canals and drainage ditches, wells, tanks, and soil conservation terracm 
or ‘bunds,” and to work on afforestation, pasture improvement and the 
construction of warehouses for .storing crops and fann supplies. It hai 
been pointed out that these “investment” activities are all highly laloi- 
intensive and require few resources to complement labor Imyond thtw 
locally available; many of them can he expected to raise yitdds fairly 
quickly. But they presuppose collective action, as the scale of effort re- 
quired surpasses the immediate interests or resources of individual fam¬ 
ilies, Other suggested uses of the villagers’ spare time are related to ml- 
lective consumption: construction of schools, dispensaries, village privies, 
gutters, and clean wells for drinking water and other household uses, 
paving’of village streets to end dust and mud, improving the houses, man¬ 
ufacturing simple furniture, killing rats, or merely washing the children 
and keeping flies away from their eyes. It is generally recogniza! tlat 
these undertakings in the service of consumption can also he produciive. 
To quote an Indian economist who has given a conventional list of Mm 
investments of both types; 


bis list is exhaustive enough to indicate that such projects can k‘ d.fa«l ill 
.er the rural areas and also be so framed as to meet the local nwk of surplus 
hour. Here also, one could make a distinction betw^ die purely 
id the so-called social projects, although the dividing line between welfare am! 
roductive investments is not an easy one to draw. To cite an instance, a rmik 
aase medical survey conducted in selected villages in Mysore State revraW « 
armingly large number of villagers suffering from severe anaemia. In mm d 
le easels it Js due to worm infection, which was caused by poor ‘ ' 


'India Feport of the Indian Delegation to China m Agriculiml Fbming ml 
Techniques, pp. 192.199. See Section 4 above. 
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15, a sum much beyond the resources of the average villager. In such cases, a 
relatively smaller investment in environmental and general sanitation would yield 
results that cannot be expected in any other lines of investment. Social overhead 
capital also affects output; an improvement in the quality of the population and 
in the social environment eventually results in an increase in the capacity of in¬ 
dividuals to produce. Expenditure on housing, health, sanitation, improved diets 
and education, etc,, has therefore, to be viewed in this broader perspective.^ 

Ragnar Nurlcse early produced the theory that the underutilization of 
the labor force represents a “disguised saving potential”: 

This possible source of capital formation in underdeveloped areas has hitherto 
been neglected in economic literature. It can easily be illustrated in physical 
terms. As things are, the ‘unproductive’ surplus labourers on the land are sus¬ 
tained by the ‘productive’ labourers. (It is convenient to use these tenus even 
though, as I said before, personal identification and hence separation of the two 
groups is in the nature of the case impossible.) The productive labourers are per¬ 
forming virtual’ saving; they produce more than they consume, But die saving 
rans to waste, the saving is abortive; it is offset by the unproductive consumption 
of the people who could be dispensed with, who contribute nothing to output. If 
the productive peasants were to send their useless dependents - tlieir cousins, 
brothers and nephews who now live with them - to work on capital projects and 
if they continued to feed them there, then their virtual saving would become ef¬ 
fective saving. The unproductive consumption of the surplus farm population 
would become productive consumption..,. 

Thus the use of disguised unemployment for the accumulation of capital could 
be financed from within the system itself. There is no question of asking the 
peasants who remain on the land to eat less than before, only of preventing them 
from eating more, What is wanted is that they go on feeding Aeir dependents 
who leave the farms to go to work on capital projects and who, in effect, continue 
to be dependent for their subsistence on the ‘productive’ peasants remaining on 
the farms. All that happens is a re-allocation of labour in favour of capital con- 
stniction. There is in principle no necessity for either group of people to tighten 
their belts - always provided that the initial assumption is valid: that surplus 
labour does exist which can be withdrawn without a fall in total farm output.^ 

The experts who wrote the classic U. N. report on the development prob¬ 
lems of underdeveloped countries had already formulated the same the¬ 
ory,® It has become ubiquitous in all discussions on those problems. In the 
words of an Indian Planning Committee; “It is now generally recognized 
that mobilization of unutilized manpower can make a considerable con- 


^ N, A. Mujumdar, “Economic Development with Surplus Labour,” Indian Economic 
Journal, Vol VII, No. 3, Bombay, January, 1960, p, 310. 

“ Ragnar Nurkse, Frohlems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Countries, Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1953, pp. 37,38. 

“United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Measures for the Economic De¬ 
velopment of Under-Developed Countries (Report by a group of experts appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations), New York, May, 1951, pp. 41 et passim. 
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tribution to the investment effort. We should utilize the energies of tfe 
surplus manpower which hitherto consumed without proilunng. The 
secretariats of the intergovernmental organizations in the Unifrd Naf jiue. 
family have stressed this general argument for using the uiHlenitilt/rii 
labor in agriculture for labor-intensive inve.stments,- hut base faiktl 
provide a thorough analysis of the difficulties to be ovemnne, as umh! tfie 
redistributional problems, in particular, have been evatled. 

In India the thought has figured prominently in all the fisr-vs-ar I'llius 
It was given special emphasis in the Tliird Plan, whidi einisigi il 
prehensive works programmes in all niral areas,” the preparation of whiih 
was explained to be a “rital feature” of the plaii.^ The Draft Oiitliiie cl 
the Fourth Plan notes that “The scale of the effort undertiiken w.is mut ii 
smaller than had been hoped for.” Measured in tenns of outl.iv. “luilv a 
sum of Rs 19 crores [instead of the planned Rs 150 irores] ciiultl !«■ 
made available for the rural works programme.’ Tliis is t-iplairnd In 
reference to “several unexpected developments which iK’Curretl .ind ilie 
consequent limitations on resources.”"* It would k* more accurafe to at- 
trihute the government’s dilatoriness in rariying out this partieuliir pro¬ 
gram to obstacles and inhibitions on the political, social and org<iniz.itiorial 
plane. 

The Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan maintains that ''the nira! works 
programme has a vital contribution to make, k)th towards relief of mi- 
employment and underemployment and assuring minimum eantifigs and 
towards acceleration of the pace of agricultural and rural devdopinciit. 
Indeed, “the rural works programme is an essential element in the strat- 
egy of economic development in several parts of the eouiiby. ^ However, 
the program is allotted only a little more than half the sum allotatwl to 
this purpose in the Third Plan; whether much more will k achievetl iti 
the five years to come seems doubtful. 


Every effort to mobilize and organize underutilized later for invr-st- 
ment purposes has been a failure or a near-failure. 

Cooperative farming was motivated partly by the kdief that a rtmstli- 
dation of land would encourage investments that could not k‘ iiisder- 
taken by individual landowners, As we have seen, the program of i«)p. 
erative fanning has been abortive. 


' India, Congres.s, Report of the Ootij Seminar, p. 26. 

. For r«.ot r«.B of Oils sw, »■ 0. N.. “^2,1 ‘ 

Far East 1965, pp. 52 ff., and F.A.O.. The State of hood and Agrualtme Mo, p . - 

“ India, Third Five Year Plan, Draft Report, p. X--20. 

* India, The Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draft Outlme.p. Ill , , 

' Ihid One of the preparatory studies for the Fourth Plan eakitel tkt rt wou d 
undated, p. 47.) 
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The organization of villagers for voluntary work in the common interest 
was also from the beginning an important element in the community de¬ 
velopment program. As we have noted, voluntary work never attained 
significant proportions and has been decreasing in importance. 

More recently, hope has been attached to decentralization and, in par¬ 
ticular, to the village panchayats. Several states in India have passed laws 
permitting the panchayats to require each adult male in the community 
to contribute a specified number of days of work (or pay a wage equiva¬ 
lent in cash), So far as can be judged at present, little collectively or¬ 
ganized work on common projects has resulted from the activities of the 
panchayats. 

From time to time it has been proposed that particular groups such as 
students or new graduates be enlisted for various kinds of national serv¬ 
ice. These schemes have never been taken very seriously. 

As the organization of the underutilized rural labor force for work in 
the common interest is so obviously a highly commendable policy, and as 
there is, on an abstract level, such unanimous support for it, it must be 
asked why so little has come of attempts to realize this excellent idea in 
practice. The main policy problems discussed in the preceding sections 
provide a helpful perspective for answering this question. 

It should be noted first that the failure of this approach cannot be 
ascribed to a failure to perceive that more is needed than the mobilization 
of the surplus labor. A number of years ago Nurkse realized that there are 
leakages, so that the underutilization of the labor force is not in its entirety 
a saving potential.^ When idle labor is set to work there is a need for more 
consumption goods, particularly for somewhat more food, and perhaps 
also for some tools and other resources that are not locally available. The 
implication of these needs is merely that more food and other consump¬ 
tion goods must be made available, either by raising production in ad¬ 
vance of increases in output resulting from productivity-raising changes, 
or by keeping down consumption among tlie rest of the people - at least 
among those who are better off — or by import,^ and that funds must be 

. through increased consumption by the remaining peasants or by the new fa- 
vestment workers, or both, leakages may develop in the subsistence fund available for 
capital formation. In itself it is no doubt a good thing for these people to eat more than 
before; still tbe increased consumption constitutes a leakage from the saving potentim 
contained in the state of disguised unemployment. Moreover, a leakage arises through 
the cost of transporting the food from the farms to the places where the capital projects 
are estahbshed.^ (Nurkse, Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Coun¬ 
tries, p. 43.) 

^ There is a large literature on foreign food grants as means of increasing the wage 
fund for investment. It all goes back to Nurkse s conclusion: "It would be much nicer 
if the food required for the subsistence of the new investment workers could be got 
entirely from outside, through some form of foreign aid, Nevertheless, the theory dis¬ 
closes a substantial fund within the conditions of disguised unemployment, available 
for the accumulation of capital, It points to an important potential source of domes¬ 
tic financing.” (Ibid., p. 44.) 
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found to pay for tools and other resources that are not !(K-al!v 
Of these additional costs, tliose for food are the most !m|Mtrtaiif. it sluHild 
be pointed out that apart from food, which must Ih' imporhil if domt sti!: 
production cannot be increa.scd enough, and a minor p.irt of the aihliiioiia! 
tools needed, that cannot be produced at home, a moltilizaiion of Jhr aniler- 
utilized rural labor force for the purposes mentioned would n»t rai'e im¬ 
port need.s that would compete for foreign exclumge with the irfqstrts re¬ 
quired to support industrial development and essentia! tfliKumptii)!! This 
explains why I. M, I). Little could ask for a bigger Indian pl.ui enlirstil in 
this direction.^ 


The real difficulty - if it is not entirelv relieved hv foreign .iit! - is the 
necessity for a certain internal redistrihution of iniDine and (iHisnmpfioii. 
As was observed in the United Nations rejiort previously mentioned; “In 
effect, even though resources ma)' he under-employed in an muler-dt'- 
veloped country, adding to production involves either taxing llie rest of 
the community or getting extra savings from the rest of the unirnmnity 
or borrowing money abroad or persuading the people to work for their 
own benefit without wages.”- To persuade the lower .strata in llse village 
— the landless workers and sharecroppers - to work without wages wIihi 
most of the benefits of their labor aceme to the higher strata who own 
the land has proved to be increasingly difficult in India, lljc sime is 
true when wages are paid but at rates below the customaiy level (aim- 
pulsory labor would seem to be an alternative. In South Asia several fac¬ 
tors keep it from being seriously considered. For one thing, the articulate 
in the educated class associate compulsorj' lalror with colonial and feutUl 
practices. For another, those who are relatively w'ell off insist on having 
any labor obligations commutable for cash. Such insistence, of (tiiim'. 
makes it difficult to defend compulsion as the burden would then In* un¬ 
equally home,® This last point is particularly important in South Asia, 
where manual work is regarded as less dignified than idleness. 

One possibility remains; the payment of regular wages for voluntarv 
work. This course would require additional taxation because the wages 
would be spent to raise the laborers’ consumption, especially of focKl, If 

^“A Critical Examination of India's Tliird Five-Year Plan," Oxford Ecmmt Pa- 


pers, VoL 14, No. 1, February, 1962, p. 15. 

^ U, N,, Measures for the Economic Deoctopment of Under-Dmbped CcnmJw's, 
p, 42. 

■■But hov, can the Ptaalng Cnamteim tea party to givjag 
prtrfage and state P.opoalng tte laa.laHa *ll.n to 
Les? When comnulsorv labour service can be compmded to ea-vh. dw it wt 
nmnimt tn a shameless acceptance of the plutocratic order fa a dcmimtie garb whith 
r™ . ™ vTlTaSt Tie ?«, .1 it 1 that tte PtatoE «■ 

even suspecting what it is doing.” Sachin Clmudfam,^^^^^ Knral UutocHcy, 
The Economic Weekli/, Vol, XII, No, 11, March 12,1900, p. 439.) 
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such payment were to be undertaken on a large scale, the additional tax¬ 
ation would have to be correspondingly heavy, Even when the ultimate 
benefit of the investments would be reaped mainly by the upper strata 
of landowners, the initial taxation would have to be redistributional 
character.^ Such a scheme would be resisted politically the more effec¬ 
tively since at both the village and the state levels the power belongs to 
those who would have to make the most sacrifices, at least initially.^ TJlti-' 
mately, the difficulty in mobilizing idle laborers for constructive work is 
rooted in the inegalitarian structure of the villages and the national com¬ 
munity.^ In an egalitarian rural society it would be much more natural 
and feasible to insist that all should work in the common interest. 

But there are other difficulties as well, most of which are also related to 
the inegalitarian agrarian structure. One complex of inhibitions and ob¬ 
stacles is the traditionalism of the people. 

In most of the villages it has been found difficult to inculcate a desire for any 
such work. A good deal of educative effort is necessary before the villagers can 
be brought together for common voluntary work. The Government may, there¬ 
fore, have to spend certain additional amounts of money in training extension 
workers who would be entrusted with the task of awakening the dormant forces 
in the village. The Government may also have to pay greater attention to spread¬ 
ing education in the rural areas,'* 

Related to this is the commonly expressed need for leadership and for 
unity, discipline, and devotion to tire common good among the leaders. 
Stress is also laid on the need for zeal and determination, and complaints 
are made that neither is forthcoming,® 

, the extra consumption of the people earning wages on development work 
would balance the reduction in consumption by the rest of the community caused by 
the taxes. Moreover, one can say that this arrangement will make for a more equitable 
distribution of consumption between different members of die population. For the peo¬ 
ple who earn wages on development work would not odierwise nave starved, even If 
they had been unemployed; in the main the burden of their support would have fallen 
on their relations, who are likely to be poorer than the average tax-payer.” (W. B, Red- 
daway, ed„ The Development of the Indian Economy, Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 
1962, p. 44.) 

“ K. N, Raj is reported to have explained: “A middle class government . . . could 
not for political reasons adopt measures for diverting the incomes of higher and mid¬ 
dle income groups. But if it could, it would not be difficult to raise the resources re¬ 
quired for a plan of rapid growth of the economy.” (Link, March 26,1961, p. 13.) 

“When Raj remains skeptical of Nurkse’s characterization of unutilized labor as a 
saving potential and holds that this “is hardly a correct appraisal of the problem, much 
less a basis for practical action,” the reason is tlie “disintegrated village community. 
(K, N. Raj, Employment Aspects of Planning in Under-developed Economies^ Na¬ 
tional Bank of Egypt, Cairo, 1957, pp, 24 et passim.) 

‘ C, N. Vakil and P, R. Brahmananda, Planning for a Shortage Economy, The In¬ 
dian Experiment, Vora & Co. Publishers Ltd,, Bombay, 1952, p. 296. 

“ “What is needed is a grim determination to embark on a policy of such outlay as 
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Often the explanation is offered that the possibilities for mobilizing tin- 
derutilized labor are more limited in a democracy than under a Gjfrwnii- 
Hist regime,* This reference is sometimes nostalgic; more often it is stal«! 
proudly that compulsion should not be resorted to,- even though this ini. 
plies that less can be achieved. Generally there is, however, in miwt coun¬ 
tries in South Asia - and definitely in India, partiailarly before the out¬ 
break of the border conflict with China - a greater readiness than in the 
Western countries to recognize that the Communist system relies on more 
than compulsion when arousing the masses to collective efforts - that it re¬ 
lies also on radical equalization and on intensive education, propaganda, 
and organizational work carried outhy a single-minded cadre. 

In complaining of the inadequacy of governmental efforts it has almost 
become a convention, particularly in India, to descrilie the jwlitka! Bad¬ 
ers as self-seeking, not devoted to the national goal, and not united. The 
idea that they are merely reflecting on the national level the factioMl 
inegalitarian village is less frequently expressed. In India, teth mtiw and 
apologists of government policy commonly refer to Gaiulhis appRWch. 
specifically to his philosophy of service and “constmetive work” designd 
to bring the people together in local efforts for the common giXMi. The 
whole philosophy of decentralization and “democratic planning." to which 
we devoted Chapter 18, is in India founded largely on this idwbgia! 
heritage. 


A more tangible difficulty is, of course, the lack of organizers. The lK>t- 
tleneck is not least the scarcity of competent and technically well-trained 
persons who can take command and direct work on the kxa! level. It is a 
truism that “the more labour-intensive the technique, the more organiza¬ 
tional effort it is found to require.”® Only to a limited extent can this nred 
be filled by village leaders, were they ever so well intentioned, unite c. .md 


would absorb the available manpower.” (Das. Unemployment, FtM Emplotp ■ ‘ 

“Despite fte importance given to it and the high hopes placed on it. this po,' 

[in the Third pJ] is slffi too vame and amorphous to raent 
m is not to say that the idea of emnloying rural 

Sp^l 11 is »>1 » 


“ Chapter 18, Section 13. 

“ U. N., Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1985, p. 58. 
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disciplined - which they are not, and in the present institutional setting 
cannot be expected to be. 

Occasionally, the army is suggested as a final resort, In India, the mili¬ 
tary conflict with China has somewhat popularized this idea,* As the 
anny stresses seiwice and discipline, which are the primary qualities re¬ 
quired of managing directors of work at the local level, it is indeed sur¬ 
prising that this thought has not occurred more often, Particularly in 
India, which is now preparing itself for a future in which it is compelled 
to maintain a very large standing anny for defense against both Pakistan 
and China, it would be quite possible to orient toward public work the 
general education that must be given to recruits, and to release them 
after some five years, perhaps with a “degree” in public work. Thus, while 
a trained military reserve was being built up, useful work could be or¬ 
ganized in the villages. But even if a greater number of persons could be 
recruited and trained to direct projects at the local level, they would con¬ 
front the same difficulty that all those concerned with rural uplift en¬ 
counter-the fundamental fact that the villages, like the states and the 
nation, are deeply split by differences inherent in the inegalitarian agrar¬ 
ian structure. 


Our discussion in this section, as in some earlier sections of this chapter, 
has been focussed on India. Experience has not been very different in the 
other South Asian countries. The idea of mobilizing the underutilized labor 
force for labor-intensive investments has been discussed in general terms, 
and some countries, like Ceylon and Burma, have tried it out on a small 
scale without much success. Only Pakistan has made a large-scale effort to 
pursue such a policy. Although it is still too early to pass a definite judgment 
on the results, Pakistan s program deserves attention. 

In 1961-62 a pilot project was undertaken at the remarkable Academy 
0 Rural Development at Comilla - a well-staffed combination of a school 
and a community development agency, supported by the Ford Founda¬ 
tion,^ e next year the program was enlarged to encompass the whole 
province of East Pakistan, and the following year work was started in 
West Pakrstan as well, The workers seem to have been paid the custom¬ 
ary market wage, though many of those in charge at the local level have 
served on an honorary basis, The program has been financed almost en- 


introducing compulsory military service in all our school 

i - such ataTtha? be 

Sloes miutary traming, they can also work on development proiects Alonv with th 
mobilisation 0 manpower, efforts should be intensi Jto ISL 
1 ounndmtaes and to organise them on modem scientific 1^ if^e calXal 
econlM outnotmuch different'from the poHtic 

jZJ Defence,” The Economic 
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tirely from the counterpart funds arising from P,L. 480 imports of food 
from the United States; initially additional food imports from the same 
source were set aside for the program. The training of officers and local 
leaders has been an essential feature of the program from the beginning. 
As agricultural output has been rising, no inflationary effects have been 
noted,* 

The achievements have been summarized in the following way: 

... the Works Programme in East Pakistan in a short period of three years was 
remarkably successful in carrying out a number of projects involving millions 
of man-days of labour and a considerable amount of capital construction, A 
striking feature of the various projects completed under the Programme is that 
they generally entailed low construction costs owing partly to low overhead 
expenses. There are, however, different opinions about the quality of com¬ 
pleted projects, and there have been occasional complaints about the wastage 
of funds in projects which did not provide expected economic benefits. These 
typify the difficulties involved in a new programme involving the participation 
of illiterate masses,^ 

In regard to the employment creating effects, it has been estimated that: 

... the total employment created in the second plan period through the Works 
Pmgramme was of the order of 129 million man-days. On the assumption that 
300 man-days make a man-year, this is equivalent to 430,000 man-years. Con¬ 
sidering the large backlog of unemployment in East Pakistan at the end of the 
second plan period , , , this may appear insubstantial, The Works Programme 
has, nevertheless, provided some relief from unemployment pressure and dem¬ 
onstrated its potential to increase employment opportunities,'* 

The program has been carried out under the leadership of exceptionally 
competent and devoted men;* foreign assistance has been forthcoming on 
a generous scale so there has been no need to levy additional taxes; and 
those who have worked on the projects have been paid wages - condi¬ 
tions that may not be duplicated in other ventures. But even so, this re¬ 
cent experiment in putting underutilized labor to work on labor-intensive 
investments would seem to be one of the most interesting and encourag¬ 
ing happenings in South Asian agricultural policy, A major question that 
remains to be answered is whether the agrarian structure and the rela¬ 
tions between different social and economic strata in the villages have 
been changed. The source we have quoted obseiwes: “There are as yet no 

^ This^ Information has been condensed from a rather detailed account in U, N,, 
Economic Survctj of Asia and the Fat East 1.965, pp, 113 If., where references are also 
given to the literature on the program, 

“ Ibid., p, 123. 

“M„pp, 124-125. 

* Ibid., ^.57. 
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data available whicli could indicate the extent to which the additional 
employment affected the landless workers and other disadvantaged groups 
in the community,”^ 

IV 

Policy Alternatives 

22 The Basic Facts 

The preceding sections, analyzing the main difficulties involved in 
formulating policies for agricultural improvement in South Asia, point 
up the urgency of raising the utilization of a labor force that is largely 
underutilized and rapidly increasing in size if a much higher volume of 
aggregate output is to be achieved. As we have argued above and in 
Chapter 22, fundamental changes in the traditional agrarian stmcture 
and in the attitudes of the people living and working within it are crucial 
to a solution of this problem. 

A la.sting solution of the problem of economic development can be found only 
by a gradual but .sy,steraatic transfonnation of India’s social system, of her world 
outlook, and levels of personal aspirations. .This does not mean that India must 
copy every step wbicli the West or the Soviet Union have taken on their long 
and successful road toward a modern society, However, to a considerable ex¬ 
tent such transformation calls for the application and maintenance of criteria 
of technical efficiency, There can be no progress' in India’s agriculture and 
food production unless social institutions are adapted to the technical require¬ 
ments of scientific agriculture just as a large-scale irrigation and drainage sys¬ 
tem, or a network of modern transportation, or a system of flood protection 
require institutional arrangements in harmony with technology. Western Eu¬ 
rope, the United States and the Soviet Union have been able to make the nec¬ 
essary adjustments in their socio-cultural airangements in the past. As a matter 
of fact, they are continuously abandoning old traditions by adapting their in¬ 
stitutional arrangements to new economic and political requirements.^ 

Broadly speaking, the post-war attempts to reform the agricultural struc¬ 
ture in South Asian countries have met with limited success; indeed, the 
record is strewn with disappointments. A reduction in the top layer of 
parasitic absenteeism has been accomplished particularly in India. Never¬ 
theless, many of the least desirable features of the traditional patteni of 

^Ibid., p. 125. About one-fourth of the labor force was estimated to be entirely 
landless and to lack the means to earn a Itveliliood on a steady basis, (Ibid., p. 114.) 

“K. William Kapp, Hindu Culture, “Economic Development" and Economic Plan¬ 
ning in India, New Delhi, 1963, p, 65. 
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ownership rights and obligations have survived. Perhaps the most con¬ 
spicuous result of post-war policies in India and the other South Asian 
countries has been the strengthening of the upper strata in the villages 
and a corresponding reduction in the position of sharecroppers and land¬ 
less laborers in the lower strata of rural society. All the significant policy 
measures for agricultural uplift adopted by the governments - whether 
technological or institutional - have tended to shift the power balance 
of the rural structure in favor of the privileged classes. 

The political consequences of the post-war trend of events are far- 
I’eaching, The evidence suggests that the opportune moment for a radical 
reshaping of the agrarian structure has passed.' Sweeping changes might 
perhaps have been accomplished in the revolutionary environment of the 
immediate post-war and post-independence years. But if consent for a 
fundamental change in property and tenancy rights might have been 
won then, it is not possible now. The piecemeal reforms that have been 
accomplished have bolstered the political, social, and economic position 
of the rural upper strata on which the present governments depend for 
crucial support. Not only has the political influence of this group in¬ 
creased, but its interest in perpetuation of the status quo has been en¬ 
hanced. Its stake in the existing order is, of course, shared by the middle 
and upper strata of the urban population, whose members often own 
land. In combination, these forces exert a strong pressure for conservatism 
in regard to the agrarian stmcture, however radical the tone of policy 
resolutions and certain laws, and however radical the behavior of some 
governments toward industry, particularly when foreign-owned.^ Kece- 
raeal reforms have thus dimmed the prospects for radical reforms in ag¬ 
riculture, despite the deterioration in the status of the weaker members 
of the raral hierarchy and the rapid increase in their numbers, both ab¬ 
solutely and relatively. 

Disproportionate distribution of the benefits of governmental interven¬ 
tion in agriculture to the better-off groups is not solely related to the 
superior power position of these groups. The intensification of inequalities 
is also a product of normal economic responses. Peasant landlords md 
privileged tenants have displayed more aptitude for using opportumbra 
offered by the increased availability of state aid and technobgicai ad- 
vances. Naturally, they have obtained more benefits ^ve other 
members of the agrarian stmcture who are apath^c 
ther the means nor the incentive to avail tliemselves of the advantages 

offered 

All measures (or agticulluial uplift sponsored by Souft Asian pvm- 
manls-whelher in L form of agncultnrd erteunon svodt and toA. 

^ Chapter 7, Section 3 et passim, 

“ Chapter 17, 
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nological improvement, or cooperation and community development 
programs, or land reform and tenancy legislation - have thus tended to 
work to the advantage of the relatively wealthy. This has been so even 
when the measures were propagated and enacted with the intent of im¬ 
proving conditions for the whole agricultural population, with particular 
emphasis on the weaker sections, From a short-run economic point of 
view, some increases in agricultural output have thereby been engen¬ 
dered But no diminution of social and economic inequalities - the major 
obstruction to a fuller utilization of labor-has been accomplished. In¬ 
stead, the equality issue has been avoided,’- 

At this point it is necessary to underscore the consequences of one of 
the major facts about the economic structure of the South Asian coun¬ 
tries, as it can easily give rise to considerable confusion. In the West, 
questions of economic equality are traditionally outside the mainstream 
of economic analysis and are treated as value judgments about which 
economists are entitled to say little or nothing. Questions of distribu¬ 
tional equity are generally drawn into economic discussion only in rela¬ 
tion to two types of secondary effects on production; first, the effects of 
egafitarian measures on the incentive to work; secondly, their effects on 
such aggregative variables as savings, investment, and consumption. 

While the judgments of economists are far from unanimous on these 
points, the orthodox position has usually been that reductions in inequal¬ 
ity may have unfavorable secondary effects on the volume of production 
unless they are at least partly offset by other forms of social differentia¬ 
tion, such as rewards in power and prestige to persons who are very 
productive. With respect to the effects of egalitarian measures on the 
aggregative variables, the conventional view has been more guarded, 
maintaining that the answer depends primarily on the state of the econ¬ 
omy; that in conditions of unemployment, the case for a more egalitarian 
distribution is stronger than when full employment prevails. When all the 
qualifications are taken into account, however, the conventional Western 
approach is predisposed to view reductions in inequality as more likely 
to discourage than to encourage expansion in production, though it may 
be admitted that egalitarian reforms may be dictated by considerations 
of social justice. 

Whatever this conclusion may have to recommend it in Western coun¬ 
tries, its validity is highly questionable in South Asia.^ In the first place, the 

' Chapter 18, Section 12. 

See Chapter 16, Section 3; and Appendix 2, Section 21. When a disadvantage 
“under-class’^ develops in a Western country with a low rate of economic growth, 
egalitarian intervention may be a condition for rapid and steady economc 
More generally most of the redi-stributional reforms have probably been productive 
even in the richest countries. See Gunnar Myrdal, Challenge to Affluence, Pantheon, 
New York, 1963. 
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nature of inequality is vastly different in the two cast s, Tlu* Wesfcrn 
nomic discussion is normally restricted to this aruly-sis of imqtialifii'i in tbf 
distribution of income. In South Asia, tlie iiuapialities relc-vaut In Is 
for economic advance are more deep-seated, Tliev mnmu not (adv diffi, r- 
ences in income, but, more important, difiemm'fs iu slnUh .mi! ia niiitfi.-I 
over productive assets. Moreover, all of these mattt,a's .ue ii liird 

to one another. Status, for example, is a more irnpurtaiit tiiuetioii'd owurr- 
sliip of a particular type of asset - land ~ tliaii of comparative b vels of r< a! 
income. In India, particularly, the different place in the v.ete '•lra< 
correlated with ownership of land and level of ineome. Tlii-i t \ 
conditions throws an entirely different light on the ulattonship hefut . u pto- 
duction and the diminution of economic inequalities; it fvirtlier illnuimati s 
the manner in which the perpetuation of .serious inecjiialities has depressed 
production by suppressing the three compiients of lahir utiliz.»tii)ii, As long 
as working and earning an income jeopardize status wliile lainlbokling anti 
partial or complete abstention from produetivt* work i.ik* it. aggregtite out¬ 
put is held well below its potential. If, on the other b.iud, me,isiirt‘s to re¬ 
duce inequalities can succeed in removing deterrents ti> work, aggrrg.tte 
labor utilization and production may be simultaneously advanced. 

Unlike the situation in W'^estern countries (at least as it is eoiiventionally 
diagnosed), the South Asian case may thus be one in which the prmoiiini 
of social and economic ecjualitij is a pre-midilm for attaining snktim- 
tial long-term increases in production} Success with such an approach to 
policy is by no means easy to achieve and dtipends on a ho.st of eoriiple- 
mentary conditions. But it can at least be said that policies fur agricul¬ 
tural reform that ignore the problem of inequality are not likely to .icliint' 
major and, especially, lasting results. This oversight is perliaps the gravest 
shortcoming of efforts at institutional change thus far launched by South 
Asian governments. Even measures that, on paper, have .seemed to deal 
with the issue of equality-for in.stance, cooperatives and awimiinity 
development - have in fact failed to come to grips with it. 

A frontal assault on the equality issue requires a much more radial 
approach to agricultural policy than has yet been .serimislv attempted. 
But the pohtical climate is far from receptive to radical rekmns in this 
field and may well be becoming less .so. In addition to the factors men¬ 
tioned above, a conservative trend is being strengthened by 
concern over the availability of marketable foodstuffs. India and laki- 
Stan, for example, have become increasingly dependent on foreign grants 
or quasi-grants to cover deficits in home-produced food-grams, In tins 
situation there is a constant temptation to shunt aside propo,sals for mapr 
changes in the agrarian structure with the argument that a dislurhanee 


‘Chapter 16, Section 3. 
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in the status gtio might adversely affect the already inadequate volume of 
marketable foodstuffs.^ Whatever else may be said about moneylenders 
and absentee or non-working landowners in the present agrarian struc¬ 
ture, they do perform a function in extracting output for market. Alter¬ 
native arrangements giving the cultivator more discretion in the alloca¬ 
tion of this output might, and probably would, cause deliveries to markets 
to shrink, even if aggregate farm output rose. This immediate concern is, 
by itself, both appropriate and legitimate. Nevertheless, the long-term 
problems remain and are aggravated by the increasingly rapid growth of 
population. 

Though present policies, even when described in the language of 
“social and economic revolution,” are not vehicles for radical agrarian re¬ 
form, a longer-term economic perspective makes it imperative that South 
Asian countries take a hard look at institutional reorganization in agri¬ 
culture. In the following sections, therefore, we shall consider the promi¬ 
nent alternatives and their implications. 

23 Radical Land Redistribution as an Approach to 
Agricultural Policy 

While post-war land refoims in some South Asian countries have man¬ 
aged to accomplish a partial redistribution of land held by very large 
landowners, they have not succeeded in distributing much to the people 
who actually till it. Some tenants, mainly privileged ones, have managed 
to acquire individual title, while others have lost rights they formerly 
enjoyed. The mass of the lural population - landless sharecroppers and 
laborers and peasants sustaining themselves on small plots of land — have 
generally not benefitted. Although declarations in favor of a radical re¬ 
distribution of land continue to be made,^ such a policy is politically out 
of the question in any of the countries in the region. As an intellectual 
exercise, however, it is worth considering the possibilities offered by a 
land reform of this type. 

In much of the discussion of alternative patterns of agrarian reorganiza¬ 
tion, land redistribution is ruled out at an early stage on the grounds that 
it would simply create small uneconomic holdings and sacrifice the effi¬ 
ciency of the present larger units of cultivation. These fears are, in fact, 

^ Sections 4 and 12. 

^ As we noted in Section 14, even the Indian Fourth Plan, in the Draft Outline, em¬ 
ploys the revolutionary words “the land to the tiller.” 

“The Seminar re-affirmed the basic principle of land Reforms enunciated in the 
Plans, namely, ‘land to the tiller.’ There was a general agreement tliat compared to 
ownership holdings the landlord-tenant system is inferior from the point of view of 
agricultural productivity.” (India, Government of, Seminar on Land Reforms, Pro¬ 
ceedings and Papers, 1066, p. 23.) 
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vastly exaggerated. It must be home in mind that there is an enormous 
difference between the units of ownership and the units of cultivation in 
South Asian agriculture.^ The “farm” in South Asia hears no resemblance 
to farming units found in North America or Europe, The South Asian farm 
is not an economic unit composed of a house for the operator, a garden, 
and a collection of buildings for storing crops and sheltering animals and 
machinery. The fanning unit is simply a piece of land or, more often, a 
number of scattered small strips, banen of fixed investment other than 
perhaps a well or, at times, some terracing and drainage or irrigation 
channels. 

The agricultural land lies on all sides of the hamlets and there are in India no 
farms in the sense of stable and compact agricultural properties. There are 
only fragments of land and each farmer cultivates as his “holding” a number of 
these fragments which lie scattered in die fields surrounding the villages, in- 
tennixed with strips cultivated by other farmers, In some districts persons may 
customarily faim a long way from the village, even amongst land predomi¬ 
nantly worked by persons from another village. There are no farm houses or 
farm buildings, the peasants living together in the villages.^ 

When the work on these lands is done by sharecroppers or other tenants 
and by landless laborers, the transfer of title to the tiller would disturb 
very little the established pattern of operation. Some adjustments would, 
of course, be required, particularly when it came to giving land to land¬ 
less laborers who now work for others, but the reorganization called for 
is by no means as sweeping as has often been alleged. In West Pakistan, 
the force of this point as it regards tenants was recognized by the Land 
Reforms Commission: 

We agree that in a situation where the landlord is not a pure rent-receiver and 
performs investment and managerial functions and where farms are highly 
capitalised centrally managed units, the redistribution of ownership will in¬ 
volve changes in the methods of production and in the scale of operations, and 
may thereby adversely affect production. But as we have already stated, this 
is by and large not the situation obtaining in the province, The large estates 
are only large properties which are worked by tenant cultivators. The odoan- 
tapes of larie scale cultivation just do not exist The land when distributed will 
continue to be cultivated by tlie old cultivators, if anything, more intensively 
and we see no chance of production declining.® 

From the point of view of labor utilization, a radical land redWbutioii 
has an imprLive lecotnmendation. it holds out the piomise of creating 

' Chapter 22, Sections 5 and 7. , , „ ,. x c*,,j,. 

“P, K Mukherjee, Economic Surveys in Und^-Devehped Countries, A Study 
Methodology, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1959, p. 20, 

“Pakistal The Report of the Land Reform Commission for West Fdiston, p. 24. 

Italics added. 
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the basis for a major transformation in the psychology and attitudes of the 
mral labor force by cutting through the deterrents to work that have long 
been entrenched in the traditional pattern of inequalities, Those now land¬ 
less would be elevated in status and dignity and placed in a position to 
reap the rewards of more diligent effort.^ It would, of course, be naive to 
expect such a transformation in attitudes to occur quickly or easily, 
Deeply ingrained habits of thought cannot readily be changed, but the 
foundations for a healthier and more productive attitude toward work 
might nevertheless be laid and the receptivity of the rural audience to 
extension programs might be substantially enhanced, A radical land re¬ 
distribution might encourage those who acquired land in their own right 
to work more intensively and use slack periods in making output-raising 
improvements, In particular, it might cut through the debilitating influ- - 
ence of the prevalent sharecropping system. Meanwhile, cultivating peas¬ 
ants whose holdings were reduced by such a redistribution might work 
more intensively so as to recover at least part of their lost income. 

It is sometimes argued that a redistribution along these lines might lead 
to reductions in yields because the new owners would be less experienced 
cultivators than those who had previously worked the land. Under South 
Asian conditions, the validity of this argument is highly suspect. Even 
large faimers who cultivate their own land have continued for the most 
part to use traditional methods of cultivation. Sharecroppers and other 
tenants, and landless workers, the group that would profit most by the 
redistribution, are experienced cultivators. But even if the new owners, 
on the average, were less qualified as cultivators than the ones they dis¬ 
placed, a heavier input of labor on their part might well outweigh any 
negative effects of their inferior qualifications, As we pointed out earlier,* 
much scope remains for the intensification of agriculture with no more 
than traditional methods that are either well known or could be promoted 
by extension workers, who would get a better response when the tillers 
owned the land they were tilling. Among these measures would be im¬ 
proved plowing, more weeding, the transplanting instead of broadcast- 

^ "Quite apart from technical and economic considerations, one factor which has a 
striking influence on output and productivity is the spirit of optimism and tlie will to 
progress witnessed in areas where land reform has been successfully implemented, 
fu, N., Froeress in Land Reform, Third Report, p, 4.) 

For India, Professor D, R. Gadgil has argued this case: "It may no doubt be unsatis¬ 
factory to create a large number of very small new units of holdings. But, if the only 
alternative to the creation of these very small new holdings^ is for the landless to con¬ 
tinue to exist as they do without alternative occupation, without sufficient sustenance 
and with no hope or zest in life can it be said that the creation of these new small hold¬ 
ings is an evil or that it is not an improvement, however small, over the existing situa¬ 
tion? A small reduction in size of the average holdiM or in size of the large holding is 
no evil, looked at in this manner,” (D. R, Gadgil, Economic Policy and Developtmt 
(A Collection of Writings), Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, 1955, 
p.236,) 

® Section 3 et passim. 


ing of paddy, and small-scale irrigation basetl on human and bulfodt 
power. At present, much more work of this type is done on small farms 
than on large farms using hired labor; a redistribution of land might Isave 
favorable effects on output for this reason.^ 

Nor is the argument that smallholders newly brought into poiwsskm 
of land in their .own right would lack capital a forceful one. For oir 
thing, the rental income derived from sharecroppers and other tenants is 
not ordinarily invested. For another, many of the needed capital inv«t- 
ments are highly labor-consuming. To tbe extent that new owner-s would 
be less well equipped with implements and work animals, these flefidai' 
cies could be overcome through the pooling of resources. For other rea¬ 
sons cooperation in all forms (including creit cooperatives) Is highly de¬ 
sirable, and it surely would be more possible in a more egalitarian social and 
economic structure. 


Despite tbe important fact that a radical land redistribution may have 
wholly favorable effects on the utilization of labor because it attacks as¬ 
pects of the agrarian environment that have stifled initiative and incentive, 
it will not remove all the obstacles to agricultural advance. Much would 
remain to be accomplished through the assimilation of technological in¬ 
novations designed both to raise output and to increase the utilization of 
labor. A radical land redistribution may create a climate more recejAive 
to the assimilation of these innovations. There are, however, innovations 
that require joint efforts if they are to be economic, Some potential output- 
raising innovations, such as irrigation worb and the rationalizaticm of tlm 
use of animal or tractor power, offer genuine economies of scale. To achieve 
these economies, planning must be based on units larger than the individual 
holding. It would be unfortunate if a program of radical reAstributiori of 
land meant that these potential gains were sacrificed. But there ll no neces¬ 
sary reason why they should be. In fact, a radical redistribution might im¬ 
prove the prospects for service cooperation-first, because file inequality 
that have frustrated past experiments in cooperation would be minimized; 
secondly, because the newly landed might genuinely require tbe sovices of 
implements and work animals that could most easily be made available cm 
a joint basis. The advantages of such arrangements have been noted in India 
when proposals for “individual farming on cooperative lines” have been put 
forward. Even cooperative farming would have more of a chance if it could 

be made more genuinely cooperative. 

Even if these potential gains were realized and the effects on output 
were favorable on all counts, a radical redistribution of land mi^t still 
reduce the volume of marketable foodstuffs. Once released from the obli- 


^ Farm manaeeraent studies in India regularly indicate that output per acre fci cm- 
sidem% of cultivaSon on those of medhun to large 

(Section 3), 
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gation to part with a large share of their crop to landowners, former ten¬ 
ants might easily be tempted to augment their low levels of consumption. 
Of course, nutritional improvements are desirable in the interest of health 
and work preformance. But the problem of feeding the non-agricultural 
population would continue and might very easily be aggravated by such 
a change, Tliis problem is not easily manageable through price policy. 
Where only a minor fraction of the farming units at present make signifi¬ 
cant contributions to marketed food supplies, it is often pointed out that 
a normal market situation does not exist. Higher prices would not call 
forth greater production as economists reared in Western thinking are 
inclined to suppose. And, apart from the effects on production, higher 
prices are not likely to call forth increased marketable surpluses, but may 
result in greater consumption and hoarding.^ 

Besides generally raising labor utilization and production, a radical 
land distribution could, perhaps, also gradually influence cultivators to 
respond more positively to price incentives, But as nothing any longer 
would be squeezed out of them by landlords, and as their consumption 
levels were low initially, the total effect on marketable supply might, at 
least for a time, be substantially negative, A compulsory delivery system 
could, of course, be combined with the land reform; but such a move might 
frustrate many of the favorable psychological effects sought through radical 
land redistribution. 

In the longer perspective, there is still another problem to be taken 
into account. In the absence of other protective measures, it would be er¬ 
roneous to view a redistribution of land as a satisfactory long-term solu¬ 
tion to the problems of South Asian agriculture. The titles transferred to 
the actual tillers might easily be eroded by the same forces that have 
undercut peasant proprietorship in the past. Many of the new and old 
owners of farms would start out in debt to moneylenders. And once a 
title was conferred on sharecroppers and landless laborers, their credit 
standing would improve and they would be tempted to borrow more. A 
process would he started that in the end would separate them from their 
holdings, In Chapter 22 we examined how this process operates, partic¬ 
ularly in regard to new landowners.^ Population growth would also 
encourage the attendant evils of fragmentation and subdivision of hold¬ 
ings.^ 

To he a permanent improvement, a radical land distribution would 
have to he supplemented by an equally radical elimination of past debts 
to moneylenders plus a prohibition on any new borrowings from them, 

^ Section 4. 

“ Chapter 22, Section 3, 

“ Chapter 22, Section 4, 


and legislation prohibiting the mortgaging and sale of land. Such meas¬ 
ures would obviously make the radical land reform still less aeceptalde 
politically, Moreover, legislation designed to block future subdivision or 
fragmentation and prohibit the sale of land might collapse under pres¬ 
sures from the increase in the labor force in agriculture. An increase in 
the proportion of landless in the agrarian population may be unavoidable. 
At best, a radical land redistribution could thus only be thought of as a 
once-and-for-all change in the land tenure pattern, one that by virtue of 
its shock effect might cut through the obstacles to more intensive lalwr 
utilization that exist under the present system of inequalities. In view of 
the difficulties we have enumerated, it appears that a radical land redis¬ 
tribution - despite its substantial merit in meeting the problem of dignity 
and status head on - does not even in theory represent a wholly favorable 
alternative to the status quo. 

In regard to its political feasibility, the one major advantage of this 
scheme is its heaviest liabilit)'. Measures that would deprive the upper 
strata in the villages of land and power, and would genuinely confer 
dignity and status on the underprivileged and the landless, are among the 
last that those in power would find acceptable. 


24 The Efects of a Radical Land Consolidation on 
Labor Utilization 


If a radical redistribution of land to the tillers is not only unrealistic po¬ 
litically, but afflicted with certain practical defects, a nationalization of 
landholdings might seem to be a more favorable alternative.^ The prob* 
lems of fragmentation and the dispersion of small holdings could be over¬ 
come; rational land use and planning could be introduced; the technical 
capabilities of irrigation could be better exploited; and the economies of 
scale that would accompany a rationalization in power supplies could be 


achieved. 

All of drese gains lend considerable strength to proposals for a major 
consolidation of existing holdings into larger operational units. They form 
the basic economic rationale underlying the proposals for joint cooperative 
farming in the various South Asian countries. Cooperative farming ven¬ 
tures in this region, which have been extremely limited in their scope, have 
fallen far short of achieving tliese objectives. The gains obtainable from 
the operation of larger units are, of course, possible only when the planned 


^This policy has much in common with James Mill’s proposal mote than a hunW 
-s aro to nationalize all land in India and thereby eliminate an yxploitabye class of 


ford, 1959, pp. 92 et pasflm. 
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area is all-inclusive. As long as participation in joint cooperative fanning 
is voluntary, it is highly unlikely that land would be pooled on any ap¬ 
preciable scale, Although particular pains have been taken to honor the 
rights of private property in the Indian cooperative arrangements, they 
have failed to evoke any notable enthusiasm among resident landowners 
in villages, and still less among the landless, who are generally denied any 
benefits from these schemes. Instead, the approach to cooperatives under¬ 
taken thus far has merely perpetuated the least favorable features of the 
existing system with all of its inequalities in status. From the point of view 
of increasing labor utilization in agriculture, we can tlius conclude that 
the cooperative approach to land consolidation — at least as it is under¬ 
stood by the leaders of South Asian governments - has failed to fulfill its 
promise, 

A variation on the theme of radical land consolidation - though one that 
South Asian governments have thus far rejected — would be the introduc¬ 
tion of compulsory collective fanning modelled on the Soviet kolkhoz or 
the Chinese commune, Consolidation on these terms can insure compre¬ 
hensive geographical coverage and economies of scale unobtainable when 
private owners refuse to participate. Moreover, by wiping out private 
titles to land, a vigorously administered system of compulsory consolida¬ 
tion could erase the traditional cleavages in social and economic statins 
that have rested on the ownership of land. In India particularly, these 
results could only be achieved if land ownership were transferred directly 
to the .state. Decentralization of ownership with operational decisions at 
the panchayat level would only perpetuate caste and status differences, 
though in a different guise, 

Such a revolutionary approach to the agrarian problem has usually 
been ruled out in official discussions because democratic consent could 
not 1)0 won. Certainly no enthusiasm for a radical expropriation can be 
found among a peasantry that jealously guards its private title to even 
small plots of land. Nor is support for such measures likely to be found 
among the landless; their aspirations are for a plot of their own rather than 
for participation in collective ventures. Although this opposition could, in 
theory, always he overridden if sufficiently ruthless measures were ap¬ 
plied, the legacy of such tactics might be -- as experience shows in some 
countries - an embittered agrarian population more inclined to sabotage 
agricultural productivity than to advance it. 

Partiailarly when this negative effect of collectivization is taken into 
account, it is diflicult to see what advantages could be obtained from this 
approach that could not be obtained with far less social strain through a 
program combining a radical redistribution of land with service coopera¬ 
tion and intensified agricultural extension programs. But there is an¬ 
other limitation to a radical collectivization program that is at least as 
serious as that mentioned above. None of the gains potentially attainable 
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by a radical consolidation of landholdings through compulsory cooperative 
farming arrangements can be realized unless a vast administrative appara¬ 
tus is developed to plan and organize the use of land and provide techni¬ 
cal guidance. In the present state of these economies, it is naive to expect 
that the skills available to governments in the region are sufficient either 
in quality or in quantity for the satisfactory execution of these tasks. Even 
the limited programs thus far undertaken have suffered grievously from 
the absence of the necessary knowledge and talents. 

When the required skills are in short supply, it is always tempting to 
stretch them by devising programs that can be universally and routinely 
applied throughout the agricultural sector, The shortcomings of this ap¬ 
proach have been demonstrated by experience witlr the model blueprints 
utilized in the Indian community development program, though there 
are many other reasons for their disappointing results. The important 
point in this context is that while a rigorous system of state control could 
overcome some of the traditional obstacles to agricultural advance, it 
would be likely to create new ones and do little or nothing to break the 
bottleneck imposed by limitations in the supply of technical skills, 

Although the effects a compulsoiy program of land consolidation would 
have on production are problematical, such an arrangement could, of 
course, be reconciled with the maximization of crop deliveries outside 
agriculture. Force, rather than skill, is all that is required to extract out¬ 
put from the cultivators. And a rigorously operated system of compulsory 
crop collection could at least provide a reasonably satisfactory solution 
to the problem of ensuring deliveries outside agriculture. 

Consideration of the option of a radical land consolidation, though of 
interest in itself, has no pohtical relevance. Such a policy could only be 
executed after a Communist revolution. And the results in South Asia 
would be even less satisfactory than those recorded in the Soviet Union 
or China, where a considerable period of organization and preparation 
preceded the acquisition of power by Communist governments and their 
consolidation of landholdings. Communism, even in theory, does not 
seem to provide a viable treatment for the ills of South Asian agi'iculture. 

25 A Potentially More Promising Option 

On balance, neither Of the two extreme measures for agrarian reorgan¬ 
ization-radical land redistribution or radical land consolidation-ap¬ 
pears to provide a feasible approach to the problems of agriculture in the 
region, In theory each of these options, however, has something to recom¬ 
mend it, Radical redistribution offers the possibility of overcoming a major 
deterrent to effective labor utilization, represented by the status inferiority 
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of sharecroppers and the landless, the retreat from work by many of the 
present landowners, and in general the absence on both sides of strong 
motives for hard work, investment, and improvement. Radical consolida¬ 
tion, on the other hand, offers at least some prospect of the creation of an 
administrative framework suited to the exploitation of economies of scale 
and the successful application of technical innovations. But these ap¬ 
proaches are deficient in other respects. Both have a doctrinaire taint that 
makes their realism suspect; and for their successful implementation both 
call for supplies of technical and administrative talents beyond the pres¬ 
ent capacity of South Asian governments. 

In canvassing for an alternative agricultural policy, it will be useful to 
begin with the realities of the existing situation. Several points emerging 
from the preceding analysis must now be restated. In the first place, it is 
important to recognize that there are significant advantages to be reaped 
from planning some technological reforms on the basis of somewhat 
larger units. This generalization, however, must immediately be qualified 
by the reminder that the circumstances of South Asian economies demand 
an intensification of agriculture through the fuller utilization of a labor 
force that is rapidly increasing, At the present time, as in the past, the 
traditional status hierarchy is an important factor blocking a fuller utiliza¬ 
tion of labor, Sustained progress in the future requires that this obstruc¬ 
tion be broken down, These comments delineate the main dimensions of 
the problem. Attempts to solve it must, however, reckon with an impor¬ 
tant constraint: the severely limited supply of technical competence avail¬ 
able for guiding and directing agricultural production along progressive 
lines. 

Can all of these realities be accommodated in a way that will permit a 
genuine breakthrough in indigenous agriculture? We have grave doubts 
that any program can be devised that could be regarded as ideal from all 
points of view. We are satisfied, however, that the approaches to agricul¬ 
tural policy presently being followed, and the alternative courses most 
prominently discussed, are not likely to produce the type of transfoimation 
so urgently needed, With considerable hesitation, we shall advance a ten¬ 
tative framework within which a fresh approach to agricultural policy 
might profitably be considered. We are thinking in the first instance of a 
country like India. 

As we noted in Part III of this chapter, the measures that have thus far- 
been taken in the interest of agrarian uplift- land reforms, legal protec¬ 
tion of tenants, cooperatives, community development programs, and 
agricultural extension services - have generally failed to accomplish their 
original purposes. But they have nevertheless had some impact, particu¬ 
larly in strengthening tlie position of the progressive peasant proprietors 
and privileged tenants, Tliis elite group in the rural hierarchy has taken 
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advantage of some of the new opportunities that governmental a-sristanre 
has opened up, and it has reaped most of the benefits that liave been dis¬ 
tributed. Such increases in agricultural production as have occurred have 
undoubtedly been due in large part to the moclemization peasant pro¬ 
prietors and privileged tenants accomplished with the help of the govern¬ 
ment.’- 

The full potential for agricultural improvement from within the pro¬ 
gressive group of practicing cultivators has not yet been tapped, however. 
Although it has failed to produce radical action, the climate of radical 
discussion has had the unfortunate effect of creating uncertainties among 
those persons in the agricultural structure who possess the will and the 
capacity to respond to economic stimuli.^ At the same time, much of the 
energy and resources directed into the agricultural programs have been 
dissipated in attempts - which have not been successful "to promote 
greater equality. The result is that agricultural policy has courted the 
worst of two worlds: equality has not in fact been promoted, with the 
result that people have become discouraged and cynical, while efficiency 
has not been adequately recognized and rewarded. 

In this situation, the first conclusion is that the government should lay 
down a definite policy and see to it that that policy is really carried out: 

' This has been noted in Part III, especially Sections 18 and 19- S. li Sen. Director 
General of F.A.O., notes; “Evaluation reports suggest that the substantial fanners and 
the better-off villagers have benefited from the projects. This should he welcomed. 

,,. Since the members of tliis relatively small and well-to-do group are in a positiw 
to save and invest, their increased productivity will mean greater mobilisation 
mestic capital for the agricultural and industrial development of the country. Inus 
community development can play a dynamic role in modernising 
(“Community Development in India," Indian and Foreign Rcckw, July 15. luM, V 01 . 
2, No. 19, p, 17.) 

‘ This point has sometimes, though very rarely, been mmlc. Examples ate: ^ 

“The net outcome of all these efforts in the sphere of land re onus is uncertainly as 
to the future intenUons of the Government in regard to land reforms to enme, as we 
as in regard to the willingness or ability of the Government to translate into actm 
those intentions which are already embodied in legislation. This uncertainty m its tun 
has created a situation in which neither the landowners nor the tenan s «e m a mwi 
to concentrate on the task of augmenting agncultural 

tion As for the landless laborers, their hopes have been aroiKcd, but the ^antu m 
S Sent are remote." (Dantwala, “Prospects and Problms. Emmn- Dml 

opmmt ond Cuhii fl situation from the standpoint of agricultural prahictivity, ii\ 
howeverTst ropposite of the one that prevafied in China - a situation m whmh 
govemmelit is constantly threatening land rehirffl, and Pf 
tw half hearted exorouriations. Landlords will then care for nothing but thor unm«u 

"" kS Nair^^a cleSto ato farming with small lan«s 

ings, which are obviously very strong," (Nair, Blossoms m Dust, p. . 
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Thus it is essential that the uncertainty about the future of landholdings, an un¬ 
certainty due to the continued suspense about land-refoim, should be ended.... 
What is inexcusable is that these reforms should not be enacted and caitied out 
as a first priority, It is essential to give security to the producers if improvements 
through investment and modem methods are to be carried out This vital need 
has been largely neglected.^ 

The second conclusion is that-as neither the political will nor the ad¬ 
ministrative resources for a radical, or for that matter, any fairly effective 
land reform are present — it may be preferable to make a deliberate pol¬ 
icy choice in favor of capitalist farming by allowing and encouraging the 
progressive cultivator to reap the full rewards of his enterprise and labor, 
while approaching the fundamental issues of equality and institutional 
reform from a different angle and by different policy means. 



A policy supporting the development of agriculture on capitalist lines 
must be sharply distinguished from one of kissez faire. Indeed, it calls 
for a major transformation of the status quo. As we have demonstrated 
elsewhere, indigenous agricultural practice in South Asia is typically a 
form of quasi-capitalism combining the least favorable features of capital¬ 
ist and feudal patterns of economic organization.^ 

For one thing, a genuinely capitalist path of development cannot tolerate 
passive and parasitic land ownership on the part of persons who sap the 
surplus of the agricultural sector but contribute nothing to its productive 
performance. It will not be easy to eliminate the abuses of absentee land 
ownership, and, for that matter, of resident ownership on the part of per¬ 
sons who claim to be “cultivators” but in fact are not. But much could be 
accomplished through a tax system that placed severe penalties on the in¬ 
come of non-participating landowners and through laws prohibiting the 
future transfer of titles to non-farming non-residents. Laws of the latter 
type are in existence in many democratic countries, of which Sweden is 
one, even though the evil of absenteeism there is infinitely smaller. The re¬ 
form we have in mind would not take anything from anybody, but would 
outlaw purchases of land by persons who were not prepared to become cul¬ 
tivators and would, in particular, prohibit land acquisition by urban resi¬ 
dents. It is, indeed, an indication of the power situation in South Asian 
countries and its reflection in the shaping of ideologies that, though there 
have been plenty of radical pronouncements along the conventional pattern 
of a “social and economic revolution^' and “the land to the tillers,” such a 
straightforward, practical line of reform has not been seriously debated. 

Evasions of such laws, and also of the tax reform proposed above, 
would undoubtedly take place. We have no illusions about the thorough¬ 
ness with which such measures might be enacted and enforced, given the 

‘ Thomas Balogh, Some Aspects of Economic Growth of Under-Developed Areas, 
2nd ed,, National Council of Applied Economic Research, New Delhi, 1962, p. 33. 

“ Chapter 22. 
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actual power situation and prevailing standards of law enforcement in 
the “soft states” of South Asia. Although considerable laxity in enforce¬ 
ment is inevitable, this approach would still have much to recommend it 
over the policies promoted in the post-war years. By and large, post-war 
policy on agrarian refonn has used the size of agricultural holdings as a 
basic criterion. Our proposal offers the criterion of functional use of land 
as a substitute. Large-scale ownership per se should not be regarded as an 
evil if it provides genuine gains in efficiency and productivity, Functional 
tests of efficiency and of genuine work participation would be far prefer¬ 
able to tbe static test of size of holdings. 

An honest attempt - even if only imperfectly implemented - to imi¬ 
tate the controlled and restrained pattern of capitalist practice that has 
gradually evolved in Western countries would offer some considerable 
advantages over the policies and practices now prevailing. It would at 
least channel thinking in a more consistent direction by stripping away 
the deceptive fa 9 ade of a “socialist pattern” that is not only far out of 
touch with the realities but arouses insecurity among the haves and ex¬ 
pectations that, when dashed, give rise to debilitating disillusionments 
among the “have-nots.” It would create a climate in which efficiency could 
be more readily recognized and rewarded. Scarce supplies of technical 
skill could be rationally allocated by relying more on the initiative among 
the progressive farmers themselves. Producthity-raising technological re¬ 
forms would be more readily assimilated. Price policies would be more 


effective, 

It may be argued that this type of policy should be discouraged in 
South Asia because a capitalist pattern in agriculture would lead to rt- 
ductions in the demand for labor and thereby impede the fuller utiliza¬ 
tion of the large and rapidly growing labor force. As we argued in Section 
11 , there is no necessaiy conflict between tlie goals of intensification 0 
agricultural production and absorption of heavier labor inputs. Neverthe¬ 
less, it must be recognized that such a competition may occur in some 
cases ~ for example, in the uncontrolled introduction of mechanized proc¬ 
esses. We do not wish to deny that possibilities of this sort wist, or indeed 
that many of them might be economically attractive to agricultural entre¬ 
preneurs making rational calculations of the relative advantages of labon 
intensive and capital-intensive techniques of production. But if mechani¬ 
zation, for example, should threaten to have unfavorable labor-displacing 
effects, its use could be checked. Governments so disposed would cer¬ 
tainly have difficulty in preventing strong vested interests from obtaining 
/ . 1 , _j__ nnitlrl Bp pxercised. 


As we have already pointed out, a policy m South Asia amd at de¬ 
veloping a genuinely capitalist system o( pwductiou does not imply the 
«tion of the Lta hut is to he lecognteed a, a quite nidmal 
•land reform," though of a different siiecies from the schemes usually dis- 
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cussed. It must be designed in such a way that the landowners are en¬ 
couraged to become cultivators, at least in the sense of being genuine 
agricultural entrepreneurs, In particular, such a policy must be directed 
toward the gradual abolition of the sharecropping .system, the debilitating 
effects of which were analyzed in Chapter 22. Looked at from the oppo¬ 
site point of view, agricultural workers should be given a respectable place 
in the capitalist agricultural system. Without question, long-term agricul¬ 
tural uplift in South Asia cannot be accomplished unless the traditional 
distaste for diligent mniial work and, in paHicular, for work as a wage 
employee is weeded out of the economic system and the nUnds of the peo¬ 
ple. It need hardly be repeated that traditional attitudes toward work 
cannot be transfoiraed rapidly. 

In implementing this type of “land reform,” it is, moreover, as important 
to devise measures to protect agricultural workers as to create incentive.s 
for genuine entrepreneurship on the part of landowners. Through such 
measures, this system of agriculture could gradually acquire the charac¬ 
teristics of “welfare capitalism,” High priority in this scheme should be 
accorded to a program to give a small plot of land - and with it a dignity 
and a fresh outlook on life as well as a minor independent source of in¬ 
come - to members of the landless lower strata. Even in the most den.sely 
populated countries of the region it would be possible to give the land¬ 
less at least small plots on acreages that are now uncultivated waste. In 
some cases land is available for the landless in the vicinity of existing 
holdings. The existing pattern of cultivated holdings need not be seriously 
disturbed - in some places it would not need to be disturbed at all, In the 
most crowded districts, some reallocation of population would be neces¬ 
sary. 

A modest redistributive scheme drafted along these lines, far less radi¬ 
cal than the land reforms generally discussed and to an extent legislated, 
would have two important things to recommend it; first, it would offer 
a minimal form of social security to the dispossessed in the agrarian stnic- 
ture by allowing them to produce a modest income in kind; secondly, and 
more important, it would attack the institutional and attitudinal problem 
of .status and dignity at its roots,^ It would be essential in such a scheme 
of limited redistribution, however, that inalienable and unrestricted right to 
own and use the land pass into the hands of the landless as indirMuals. If 
village panchayats were permitted to hold the contml or to administer the 
redistribution and press the landle.ss into cooperatives - as in the Indian 
program^ — a central purpose would be frustrated. Such a scheme of very 

' These relationships are generally recognized and understood. “Possession of Innd 
gives [tlie landless] security, increases their bargaining power and enhances their statiw, 
.,, Where tire landless people belong to the Harijan caste this is an essential prelimi¬ 
nary for the removal of untouchability itself.” (India, Reports of the Committees of 
the Panel on Land Refoims, p. 45.) 

“ Section 20, . . it was further recommended that plots of newly reclaimed lands 
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limited land distribution, of course, could not promise a high standard of 
living to members of the agricultural labor force who were formerly entirely 
landless. If adopted, it would mean in most cases that the income of the 
most underprivileged agricultural families would still need to be supple- 
mented from other sources - either tlirough agricultural wage labor or 
through other types of work in the countryside. Laborers, however, would 
bargain from a position different from the one they now occupy. And, 
having once been elevated in status, they might well adopt a more posi¬ 
tive attitude toward their work. 

In any event, long-term advances in agricultural output and efficiency 
can only be achieved if South Asian peoples can be brought to accept the 
fact that wage employment is a normal and healthy feature of progressive 
economies. After all, the bulk of the population in all the developed coun¬ 
tries gains most of its income by working for someone else. By the same 
token, South Asian peoples must learn that wage earning need be neither 
offensive nor degrading. But before this lesson can be effectively absorbed, 
it will be necessary to confer - through land ownership - a dignity on 
those who are at present denied it. This proposal amounts in effect to a 
non-monetized social security and social advancement system of a type 
adapted to the environment of South Asian countries. It would offer some 
promise that one of the basic institutional and attitudinal deterrents to 
progress could be alleviated and a course toward progress more clearly 
charted, If it succeeded in promoting agricultural advance, it would lay a 
basis for more formal types of labor organization in the future, even in 
agriculture, that would better enable workers to defend and advance their 
own interests. Gradually, as levels of income rose, modem forms of social 
security as developed in Western and Communist countries might then also 
become possible and effective. 

The alternative course of action we have outlined calls for a selective 
adaptation of some of the methods for promoting agricultural advance 
that have succeeded in Western countries, although in combination with 
policies specifically devised to cope with the peculiarities of the attitudi¬ 
nal and institutional situation in South Asia. It represents a modified form 
of welfare capitalism for agriculture. Although the reforms called for are 
less pretentious than those most prominently discussed, either nationally 
or in the United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
practically they would be far more radical than anything yet accom¬ 
plished in South Asia, and probably far more effective for the purpose of 
raising productivity in agriculture and moving toward greater equality 
and mobility in the economic and social stmcture. 

Politically, prospects for steering agricultural policy along these lines 



and cultivable lands should be set apart, wherever possMe. ‘1'® f 
operative lines of groups of landless agricultural workers, (Ibtd., p. 8. Itahcs added.) 
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are far from bright. Urban absentee landowners and non-cultivating 
‘‘cultivators” enjoy powerful positions that they will not easily sun-ender. 
Sharecropping, though wasteful and inefficient, is so profitable that those 
who pluck its fruits will not be much inclined to support change. Re.si.st- 
ance to giving the landless - most of whom are low caste - even a minor 
stake in individual land ownership is tremendously strong, particularly in 
India. At the same time, curiously enough, the appeal of an egalitarian 
ideology-though of a loose, vague, and not very consistent type-i.s 
likely to continue to dominate approaches to policy. Even though tlic 
schemes and laws devised in its name fail to produce any effective re- 
fonns, the influence of this ideology is still likely to thwart a realistic and 
pragmatic attack on the problems. 

The most probable development in South Asian countries is undoubt¬ 
edly a continuation of the present course. Under the banner of a “social 
and economic revolution, land reforms and other institutional changes of 
a radical character will be talked about and, occasionally, enacted into 
law in some foim. Very little reform will actually be accomplished, and 
even greater inequality may result from both government policies and de¬ 
velopments beyond governmental control, such as the increase in the lalior 
force. A state of insecurity about the futui-e of land ownership will be main¬ 
tained that itself will tend to suppress improvements in production. 

Meanwhile, tlie need for higher production in agriculture, and a larger 
marketable surplus in particular, will intensify. This is likely to encourage 
the postponement or slow implementation of the land reform programs. 
On the whole, the measures taken will continue to favor the progi-es.sive 
agricultural entrepreneur in the rural upper strata, though not very for¬ 
cibly. The trend would thus seem to be toward capitalist agriculture, 
though its advance is hampered in various ways and denied in the official 
ideology. That this process is allowed to take place in a non-planned man¬ 
ner, and very often in blunt contradiction to commonly accepted pro¬ 
-ams, means also that its pace is slower than it would be if governments 
had accepted the need for a capitalist agriculture. At the same time, no 
attempts are being made to introduce those policy measures that could 
effectively defend and advance the interests of the landless sharecroppers 
and laborers and thus bring about a form of welfare capitalism, particu¬ 
larly the minor redistributional land reform of giving the landless a tiny 
plot on individual title. To the radical ideologist that reform seems too 
timid; to the conservative it is obnoxious. Not the least of the harmful cf- 
ects of the prevalent radical ideological pretensions, when they are de¬ 
void ot practical accomplishment, is that they have obstructed realistic 
thought and debate about pragmatically sound radical policies. Yet the 
need for such policies is great; that they are becoming necessary in order 
to avoid disaster should be clear from our analysis here and in other chap- 
ters of tins book. ^ 



PROBLEMS OF 
POPULATION SIZE 

Population trends in the South Asian countiies have, of course, been an 
important aspect of almost every problem discussed in this book. In this 
part, the population problem will receive a more systematic analysis. In 
Chapter 27 we shall try to establish the population prospects in South 
Asia in the context of earlier trends, By prospects we mean tliose changes 
in population size and structure which can be expected to occur spon¬ 
taneously - that is, without intensification of government-sponsored pro¬ 
grams to spread birth conti'ol and without major revisions in health policy 
by the South Asian governments, other governments, inter-governmental 
agencies such as the World Health Organization, or private agencies. The 
economic effects of alternative population trends and the question of 
policy changes will be discussed in Chapter 28, In Part Seven we shall 
thereafter consider the qualitative aspect of the population problem: 
health and education. 
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Introduction 

1 The Concepts and the Statistical Material 

The concepts used in an analysis of the quantitative population problem 
do not suffer from the logical defects that beset the concepts used in an 
economic analysis that adopts the Western approach - income, saving, 
investment, employment, unemployment, underemployment, and the like, 
Size of population, its age and sex distribution, the number of births and 
deaths are definable in a way that is both logically tenable and adequate 
to the South Asian reality. So are the fertility rate, the reproduction rate, 
and similar more complicated concepts, All are concerned with biological 
facts of human existence. Marital status, urban or rural residence, occu¬ 
pation, and emigration are not as easily defined, but their definition is not 
hampered by the sort of logical weaknesses inherent in statistics on in¬ 
come, savings, investment, and so on, when these Western concepts are 
applied to South Asia, Furthermore, the existence of logically correlated 
concepts makes it possible to cross-check data and to correct for mis¬ 
calculations and inconsistencies. The age structure, for example, can be 
checked against births and deaths in previous periods, and the distortions 
due to “digit-preference” in reporting age to the census taker can be 
smoothed. In short, the demographic data on South Asia are not assembled 
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and analyzed within a conceptual framework that is itself logically in¬ 
consistent and inadequate to reality, 

These observations relate to formal demography, in particular the 
quantitative relationships among fertility, mortality, and age structure, 
^en we proceed beyond simple statistical analysis and inquire into 
causes and effects, we immediately run into complex social and economic 
conditions of a non-biological nature. We must then, even in the study of 
population changes, resist the temptation to simplify by applying Western 
concepts, or some adaptation of diem. This caution applies in regard to 
causes in the present chapter and in regard to effects in the next one. But 
the mechanism of population change is not itself indistinct, for there are 
definite quantitative relationships among the several clearly defined ele¬ 
ments. V^at obscures the operation of this mechanism in South Asia is 
the paucity and unreliability of vital statistics. Ddmographers have been 
trying to overcome this handicap, both by improving the data and by 
developing techniques for using poor data to maximum result. Neverthe¬ 
less, the inadequacy of demographic statistics remains a major obstacle. 

Reliable figures on total population size in Burma and South Vietnam 
are not available, and in every country the registration of births and deaths 
is incomplete. Total population is usually under-enumerated. The growth 
rates, even between regular censuses, are thus subject to serious miscalcu¬ 
lation, the extent of which can be estimated only within a wide margin of 
error.^ Statistics on age distribution are even more defective.^ The 1953 
census of population in Ceylon, according to Sarkar, “exhibits a high de¬ 
gree of inaccuracy in its age statistics”; and in India, Coale and Hoover 
claim, “the ages reported in the census are clearly quite unreliable, while 
birth and death registration are so incomplete as to be nearly useless.”® As 
noted in Chapter 11 (Sections 3-4), occupational distribution data are 

' N. K. Sarkar refers to “the defective nature of death registration in Ceylon which 
cannot be measured in quantitative terms.” ( The Demographtj of Ceylon, Government 
Press, Colombo, 1957, p. 117.) He asserts (p. 175) that "an accurate measurement 
of infant mortalily in Ceylon is not readily available,” as a result of “a) under-registra¬ 
tion of botli births and deaths, and b) registration of stiE births not always [being] 
done, especially in rural areas.” The latest Malayan census does not compute compound 
rates of population growth between 1947 and 1957 because the data do “not justify 
such accurate measurement.” (H. Fell, 1957 Population Census of the Federation of 
Malaya, Report No. 14, Department of Statistics, Kuala Lumpur, 1960, p, 20.) 

* Attempts to improve birth registration and secure accurate statistics on age often 
encounter vested interests among the people: ",., the pubEc is only too happy to go 
on witli its present erratic systems, In fact it sees an actual advantage in not having 
births registered. In tlie absence of a birth certificate, the age limit at stages of one’s 
life when it really matters, such as; admission to school, early marriage, admission and 
promotion in public life, compulsory retirement, becomes less rigidly operative." (Karol 
J, Krotki, The Frohlem of Estimating Vital Rates in Pakistan, United Nations World 
Population Conference, September, 1965, WPC/WP/234, mimeographed, p, 1.) 

“ Sarkar, The Demography of Ceylon, p, 14; Ansley J, Coale and Edgar M. Hoover, 
Population Growth arid Economic Development in Low-Income Countries, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J,, 1958, p, 338. 
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so arbiti'ary that we attempted no inter-country comparisons. Even within 
countiies, occupational classifications may change from census to census. 
Tins was recognized by die Malayan census of 1957: “We must note, un¬ 
fortunately, that die industrial classifications of 1947 and 1957 were not 
identical, and diat the differences were often so wide as to make direct 
compari.sons impossible.”^ 

In general, the data become less reliable as the degree of refinement 
progresses from a simple count of total population to a count of the num¬ 
ber of males and females in particular age groups and occupations. But 
even the figures for total population vary in their range of eiior, depending 
on the country and the date of the most recent census as well as the care 
witii which the enumeration was conducted. For all of the countries in 
South Asia, the basic population data are far from adequate; much needs 
to be done to improve the quality of statistics in this crucial aiea.® 

In seeking to establish population prospects in the context of earlier 
trends, our objective is not a complete or original analysis of the demo¬ 
graphic situation in the region, hut only a survey of the broad features 
essential to an understanding of the relevant social and economic prob¬ 
lems, The reader should keep in mind the unreliability of the basic data, 
as we do not repeat our warning for every figure or table presented below. 

2 The Demographic Explosion 

As recently as ten or fifteen years ago, the question of whether, and in 
what sense, the countries of South Asia were faced with a problem of 
excessive population growth was still the subject of lively discussion and 
controversy. Only in regard to Java was there substantial agreement that 
the island was “overpopulated,” and had been for some time.® By now, it 
is commonly recognized that all countries in the region have entered a 
critical phase of sharply accelerated population growth, and that the 

Well, 1957 Population Census of the Federation of Malaya, Report No. 14, p. 25. 
This census report goes on to say that laborious readjustment procedures "failed com¬ 
pletely when applied to occupation,” 

“This evaluation is in conflict with one advanced by the United Nations; For 
South-Central Asia the estimates are considered fairly reliable. Usable official esti¬ 
mates for India and Pakistan, which make up the main part of this region, were avail¬ 
able for all years. In spite of social conditions which cause severe diniculties in taking 
population censuses in some parts of this area and in spite of the known denciencies of 
vital statistics, the estimates can be considered fairly accurate. (United Nations, De¬ 
partment of Social Affairs, World Population Trends 1920-1947, December, 1949, 

D 6 ) 

The meaning of such terms as "fairly accurate” and ‘ usable is, of course, debatable, 
but on the whole this .seems an unwarranted endorsement of evidence that is obviously 
inadequate except for the grossest kind of aggregative thinking. 

" Chapter 28, Section 6. 
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prospects for successful economic development are crucially related to 
population trends. Recent years have been witnessing a veritable demo¬ 
graphic revolution, the pace and dimensions of which are without prece¬ 
dent anywhere in the world, 

This revolution was not foreseen by the experts; until recently, as we 
shall note, they simply extrapolated from earlier trends - a procedure 
consistent with the tendency to reason by analogy with Western experi¬ 
ence. But the most recent censuses have provided irrefutable evidence of 
serious earlier underestimation. For example, India’s First Five Year Plan 
assumed a rate of population growth of 12,5 percent per decade, and this 
assumption was retained in the Second Five Year Plan. Before the end of 
the second plan period, it became clear that the population increase had 
been much higher. In 1959 a committee of experts set up by the Planning 
Commission estimated the then current rate of population growth at about 
20 percent for the decade, and the 1961 census showed a rate of 21.5 per¬ 
cent for the decade 1951-61 — or some 70 percent higher than the estimate 
relied on only live years earlier. The Draft Third Five Year Plan (1961- 
66 ) assumed a population growth of 2.2 percent per year, but by 1961 the 
Planning Commission was forecasting a growth rate to 1976 of no less than 
2,4 percent compounded annually (Section 13 below}d The experience of 
Pakistan has been similar. Over the first plan period, 1955-60, population 
was expected to rise by 7.5 percent,^ but provisional tables from &e 1961 
census indicate a much greater increase for the five-year period. While the 
Second Plan estimated a rise in population of 9 percent from 1960 to 1965, 
it soon became apparent that this figure should have been at least 12 per¬ 
cent, Indeed, the Second Plan calculated total population in 1960 and 
1965 as 88,9 and 96,9 million respectively, whereas in 1961 the population 
was already 93,8 million by the census count and over 100 million by later 
estimates, The Third Plan (1965-70) was based on 2.6 percent as the cur¬ 
rent annual growth rate.® 

^ The Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan assumes, however, a growth rate of 2.5 per¬ 
cent during the period 1966-71, (India, Government of, Planning Commission, The 
Fourth Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline, New Delhi, 1966, p. 346.) 

“Pakistan, Government of, National Planning Board, The First Five Year Plan 19SS~ 
60, Karachi, December, 1957, p. 191. 

This estimate was deliberately understated, according to Said Husan, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Institute of Development Economics: "When tire 
Five-Year Plan was being framed I urged, and successfully too, that the rate of growth 
should not be shown as higher than 1,41 This was to keep despair away. We are, how¬ 
ever, all convinced that population is growing faster than that. But as has been said, 
'Hope builds sooner tlian knowledge destroys,’” (Quoted by M. L. Qureshi, ed.. In 
Population Growth and Economic Development, Summary Report of a Seminar, 
September 8-13, 1959, Karachi, p, vii,) Possibly this is in part a rationalization of an 
error due to the general tendency toward over-optimism in planning, of which we spoke 
in the Prologue, Section 6, and in Chapter 15, Section 4 et passim, 

“ Karol J. Krotki, “The Feasibility of an Effective Population Policy for Pakistan,” 
Pakistan Development Review, Karachi, Vol. IV, No. 2, Summer, 1964, pp. 284-285. 

{Footnote continued on following page ) 
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The Indonesian plan gave no less than three estimates of the compound 
annual rate of population growth between 1955 and 1960; 1.5,1.7, and 2 
percent. If the data for 1955 are accurate, the rate of growth indicated by 
the 1961 census was over 3 percent,^ For Ceylon, where the population ex¬ 
plosion had occurred and been registered somewhat earlier, the estimate of 
population growth in the Six-Year Programme of Investment, 1954/S5 and 
1959/60 was about 2.7 percent per yeai' at compound rate from 1955 to 
1965. However, this was later revised upward to over 3 percent per yeai- 
for tlie 1956-61 period.® The first projection placed total population for 
1956 at 8,8 million; later revised figures for 1956 stood at almost 9.4 mil¬ 
lion. Similarly, the Philippine plan estimated the growth rate at 2 percent 
per year between 1950 and 1955, whereas later census figures indicated a 
growth of 3 percent per year at compound rate for the decade of the 
fifties,® 

In sum, recent census data indicate that dramatically large upward revi¬ 
sions in expected growth rates were necessary and that the rate of increase 
bas been and is rising. The mechanism of this new demographic trend is 
simple. Mortality rates have declined sharply, while fertility rates have 
remained, on the whole, at the very high levels that seem to have pre¬ 
vailed as far back as any reliable estimates exist, The rates of natural 
population increase - and of reproduction - have therefore gone up sud¬ 
denly and rapidly, reflecting to the full the decline in mortality. 

The fall in mortality is largely "autonomous” in the specific sense that it 
is not connected with any preceding or concomitant rise in incomes and 

Krotki considers this rate to be on the low side. On the basis of a study of anomalies 
in the age distribution, he concluded that the total population of Pakistan numbered 
102.2 million in January, 1961, instead of the 93.8 million reported in the census, 

( Karol J, Krotki, "Population Size, Growth and Age Distribution: Fourth Release from 
die 1961 Census of Pakistan.” Pakistan Development Review, Vol. Ill, No, 2, Summer, 
1963, p, 304.) According to Planning Commission estimates, the census underestimated 
the population by 8 to 11 million. Pakistan would thus have had a population of more 
than 111 million in the middle of 1964 as against the census figure for January, 1961, 
of less than 94 million. 

The latest available estimate is tliat Pakistan’s annual growth rate has already in¬ 
creased to 3.0 percent. (Kai'ol J. Krotki and Nazir Aluned, “Vital Rates in East and 
West Pakistan-Tentative Results from the PGE Experiment,” Pakistan Develop¬ 
ment Review, Vol. IV, No. 4, Winter, 1964,) 

“ Excluding population estimates for West Irian, the 1961 census puts the Indonesian 
population at 96.4 million for 1961. See Biro Pusat Statistik (Centi'al Bureau of Sta¬ 
tistics), Sensus Penduduk 1961, Republik Indonesia, Djakarta, June 1, 1962, p, 4, 
Earlier figures and the above estimates are from Indonesia, Government of, State Plan¬ 
ning Bureau, Broad Outlines of the Five-Year Development Plan 1956—1960, Djakarta, 

1958, mimeographed, p, 8, 

"Ceylon, Government of, National Planning Council, The Ten Year Plan, Colombo, 

1959, p. 14, 

" Philippines, Government of, The Five Year Economic and Social Development 
Program for 1957-61, Manila, 1957, pp, 1,5. 
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levels of living, or even in urbanization or education. A main reason why 
the population explosion was not foreseen by the experts was that they be¬ 
lieved mortality could not improve until levels of living did. In fact, there 
is no cause to think that incomes and levels of living for the ma.sses of 
people in the South Asian countries have risen substantially. i Althowgli 
ui'banization and popular education have advanced, these changes, as we 
shall find in Section 5, seem to have little or no causal relationship to the 
decline in mortality. We shall also find that the high rate of fertility is 
largely “autonomous” in tlie same sense that mortality is. A significant de¬ 
cline in fertility will thus not occur spontaneously because of change.? in 
levels of income and living. Any such reduction would have to result from 
policy measures designed to spread birth control. In the absence of such 
measures on a comprehensive scale, South Asia will continue to experi¬ 
ence a high and rising rate of natural population increase. 

At this point we meet the demographers’ dictum that, in the long run, 
deaths and births must again approach balance: if fertility cannot be 
adjusted downward to the new levels of mortality, mortality must rise 
again at some future time. ’Ihis spectre is sometimes presented as a simple 
corollary to the long-range economic effects of a rise in population and as 
a limitation upon the thesis that mortality can be considered unrelated to 
incomes and levels of living. Applied to tlie South Asian situation, the 
assumption must be, first, that under the conditions of life and woi'k 
escribed in preceding chapters, the present population trend, if not re¬ 
versed, is bound to thwart development efforts and lead in the end to a 
progressive deterioration of incomes and levels of living. This will happen 
sooner in tlie larger, more populous, and poorer parts of the region, which 
weigh heaviest in every over-all analysis. It is also assumed that, once 
incomes and levels of living have begun to fall, mortality will at .some 
point ose its autonomous character. The Malthusian checks will then again 
come progressively into operation. What the application of modem medi¬ 
cal research has accomplished, in other words, is merely to make these 
diecks inoperative except at income and living levels much lower even 
than those now prevailing. 

This rapidly rising natural population increase, which will be analyzed 
a er in ns c apter, is common to all underdeveloped countries. But as 
regards the anticipated increase in the size of labor force in relation to 
M la resources and, in particular, land resources, the emerging popula- 
lon cnses are more specifically an Asian phenomenon so far as poor 
countrms are concerned Outside of South Asia, only China, North Africa 
( u mg .gypt), and the Caribbean part of Latin America are faced 

ivZlT;;' America are 

sparsely populated and have huge, untapped natural resources that could 

Chapter 12, Sections 2-6 et vassim. 
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be exploited at manageable costs by modem technology. In West Asia the 
.same is true of Turkey, Syria, Iraq, and, perhaps, Iran, Again, in most of 
Africa, a larger labor force would not only be compatible with economic 
development but may be a pre-condition for it. Even parts of South Asia - 
the smaller countries on the Indo-Chinese peninsula and individual areas 
in all countries — continue to be “underpopulated” rather than “over- 
populated in this abstract sense of the relationship between labor force 
and available productive resources, 

Tliis is, however, a typically static approach, which compares the labor 
force at two moments in time and abstracts from the dynamic problems 
of how a labor force grows in size and what happens during the process. 
In particular, it ignores the powerful “direct” effects on incomes per head 
and levels of living through the changing age structure that results from a 
change in fertility, Tliese effects are, of course, unrelated to the man/Iand 
ratio.’ Hie approach is, moreover, merely technological, whereas develop¬ 
ment - even in the less crowded countries or areas - hinges as well on 
dome.stic institutional reforms, especially in land ownership and tenancy, 
improved education and training, and, prior to these, a political climate 
hospitable to substantial refonn; it also requires, on the part of the rich 
countries, financial and trade policies that will afford the capital and the 
trade outlets necessary for a fuller exploitation of resources, If these condi¬ 
tions are not created by policies at home and abroad, an area or a country 
can remain “oveiqropulatecl,” even if there are abundant natural resources 
nearby. People would continue to be more crowded than their resource 
potential per se would necessitate. 

Nevertheless, one must pay attention to this relationship of labor force 
to resources, because it demarcates the material limitations for public 
policies, And in this sense the present population trends are apt to create 
a more “cramped” situation in the larger part of South Asia than almost 
anywhere else in the underdeveloped world 

3 ThePerspectioeofPastPopulationGrowth 

Little is known about the size of the population in the South Asian 
countries before the second half of the nineteenth century, And from then 
until the beginning of this century, reasonably reliable estimates are avail¬ 
able only for the Indian subcontinent, Ceylon, and Java, The more distant 
demographic history of the region is generally assumed to have been 
marked by alteraating advances and recessions. Epidemics, famines, and 
warfare wiped out any increases in population that may have taken place 
in “normal” periods,^ Great civilizations developed, as in some areas of 
' Chapter 28, Section 2, 

’ Tlri,s will he developed from the morbidity point of view in Chapter 30, Section 2. 
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Indo-China, and were then destroyed. Ceylon appears to have had a larger 
population in the twelfth century than around 1850, In India, the popula¬ 
tion seems to have been virtually stationary in the two thousand years 
preceding the colonial era.^ It is generally agreed that the population of 
the Indian subcontinent was somewhere between 100 and 140 million 
around the year 1600, at the height of the Mogul Empire, and about 125 
million attlie beginning of the nineteenth century,^ when substantial parts 
of the territory had already been brought under British domination. 

Tile main demographic consequence of colonization was to remove, or 
at least mitigate, some of the causes of the periodic checks to population 
growth. Tlius by 1871, the population of undivided India had already in¬ 
creased to some 255 million — about twice its size at the beginning of the 
century. If this growth were at a steady rate over the whole period from 
1800 to 1871, the increase would have come to nearly 1 percent com¬ 
pounded annually, but there was probably a marked acceleration after the 
middle of the century. The period since 1871, for which the decennial 
censuses provide information, can be divided into two distinct phases, be¬ 
fore and after 1921, as the figures in Table 27-1 indicate. Through the 
fifty years 1871-1921 the total population increase amounted to no more 
than 20 percent, owing to the heavy toll of lives taken by the famines in 
the 1870 s and at the end of the century and by the influenza epidemic in 
1918-19. By conti’ast, in the thirty years from 1921 to 1951 the increase 
was no less than 43 percent. In this period there was no major demographic 
catastrophe; the Bengal famine of 1943-44, tliough it took many lives, did 
not appreciably affect the growth rate for all of the subcontinent, In the 
following single decennium, from 1951 to 1961, the rate of growth was over 
21 peicent and the absolute increase somewhere between 90 and 95 mil¬ 
lion for India and Pakistan combined. 

Table 274 also shows Ceylon’s population growth from 1871 to 1961, 
Its population, mihke India s, appears to have increased rather steadily 
witli no sharp setbacks. But from 1871 to 1881, during the coffee boom, an 
influx of immigrants, mostly from India, added more to Ceylon’s popula¬ 
tion than natural Increase did; and between 1891 and 1901, when tea 
planting expanded rapidly, immigration was again a significant factor. 
The contrast with the Indian growth rate during the two periods is due to 
t ese immigrants even more than to the relative absence of disastrous 
famines. Since 1881, the rate of growth per decade has never fallen below 
10 percent, not even in the 1930’s, when there was a net emigration of In- 


Social Affairs, Population Division, The Deter^ 
YOTk?953 PopaiflMoa Trends, Population Studies, No. 17, New 

population in early times, see Kingsley 
«• J.. laol, pp, 23-25, and the literature quoted therein. 
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Table 21-1 

POPULATION GROWTH IN INDIA AND CEYLON SINCE 1871 


Undivided India 



Millions 

Percentage 
growth in 
preceding 
decade 

Millions 

Percentage 
growth in 
preceding 
decade 

1871 

255 


2.8 


1881 

257 

1“ 

3,0 

7 

1891 

282 

9 

3,3 

10 

1901 

285 

? 

4,0 

21 

1911 

303 

6 

4,7 

18 

1921 

306 

r 

5,3 

13 

1931 

338 

11 

6,1 

15 

1941 

389 

15 

6,8" 

11 

1951 

438 

12 

7.8" 

15 

196? 

532 

21 

10,6 

34 


Sources: For India, Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N, J,, 1951, p. 28; census figures corrected for 
variations in coverage; Buraia is excluded tliroughout. For Ceylon, N, K. 
Sarkar, The Demography of Ceylon, Government Press, Colombo, 1957, p. 22. 

“ Famine 1876-77 and 1877-78. ” Famine 1896-97 and 1900-1901. 

‘ Influenza 1918-19. ^ Computed by using Sarkar’s revised growtii rates. 

" Latest census figures or plan estimates. 


dian laborers from the depressed plantations, and a malaria epidemic (in 
1935) that is estimated to have cost 80,000 lives.^ In general, however, 
Ceylon has had consistently high rates of population growth, which ac¬ 
celerated markedly in tlie decade 1951-61. 

Around 1800, Java was almost the only part of Southeast Asia where 
European domination was beginning to expand beyond coastal sti’ong- 
holds, and even there the process of colonization was far from complete. 
Until early in the nineteenth centuiy, internecine wars and disease kept 
the population in check, as in India, Thereafter, the Dutch colonial ad¬ 
ministration began to maintain peace and order, improve agricultural 
techniques, and introduce elementary sanitation and hygiene. According to 
an estimate generally considered fahly reliable, the Javanese population 
numbered some 4.5 million in 1815. It seems to have more than doubled 
in the 35-year period from 1815 to 1850, and apparently it continued to 

^ Saikar, The Demography of Ceylon, p. 185. 

The migrations, primarily to and from India, accounted for big changes in the 
growth rate of Ceylon, a small country, but had negligible effect on the Indian growth 
rate, 
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Table 27-2 

BROAD ESTIMATES OP POPULATION GROWTH IN INDIVIDUAL 
COUNTRIES, 1800-1960 

(Millions) 


Indian subcontinent; 

Undivided India 125,0 

Ceylon Ig 

Southeast Asia; 

Java and Madura 4,0 

Rest of Indonesia 4.5 

Bunna ( 45 ) 

Vietnam, Cambodia, Lao,s" ( 7 . 0 ) 

Philippines ( 1 , 7 ) 

Thailand (g, 0 ) 

Malaya and Singapore ( 0 , 3 ) 

Southea,stA,siatotal 28,0 

Average annual rate of 
increase (compound 
rate, percent) 


1800 

1850 

1900 

1950 

1960 

125,0 

255,2" 

285.3 

437,0 

524,3 

1,6 

2,2 

4,0 

7,8 

9,9 

4.0 

10,0 

28,9 

50.4 

) 

4.5 

6,0 

10,0 

26.1 

[ 93.5 

(4.5) 

( 6 . 0 ) 

10.5 

18.8 

21.5 

(7.0) 

8,0 

16,0 

29.8 

36.0 

(1.7) 

3,5 

7,2 

19,9 

27.8 

( 6 , 0 ) 

6.0 

8.0 

18.5 

26,3 

(0.3) 

0.5 

2.1 

6,2 

8.5 

28,0 

40,0 

82,7 

169,7 

213.8 


"vietom”^^ Indo-Cliina including Nortli 

Sources of Estimates for Years Trior to MO; 

Vndkided India; Census figures and estimates as given in Kingsley Davis, The Popula¬ 
tion of India and Pakistan, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J,, 1951, p. 28. 
Ceylon; N. K. Sarhar, The Demography of Ceylon, Government Press, Colombo, 1957 

p. 22. 

Java and Madura; ne figure for 1800 is a rough interpolation between the result of 
a n Nederburgh’s estimate for 1795 ( 3.5 million) 

quoted by G, Gonggryp, Schets ener economische Geschiedenis van Indonesia, 4th ed,. 
De Erven 1 . Bob Haarlem, 1957, p. 125, The figures for 1850 were based on Bleeker's 
estimate for 1846 ( 9,5 milHon) as quoted by Gonggryp. For 1900, the census gives 28.4 
million for die indigenous population. To this was added an estimated 0,5 million for 
foreigners. Hie figure for 1950 is based on the "minimum estimate” given in Broad Out- 
mcs of the Fwe-Year Development Plan 1956-60, State Planning Bureau, Djakarta, 
1958, mimeographed, p, 9, > j . 

Rest of Indonesia; The figures for 1800 and 1850 are completely free guesses, and that 
tor 1900 IS a compromise between die census result for 1905, 9.7 million, and a figure 
of 10 mbon for 1890 mentioned by E, A. van de Graaff, De Statistiek in Indonesia, 
1950 '. Bandung, 1955, p. 139. Figure for 

1950 estimated as for Java and Madura, 

Thefijir^ for 1800,1850, and 1900 are vague estbates based on partial in- 

S Lhi in Statistics 0 / Burma, Economic Research 

Project, Statistical Paper No. 3. Rangoon. December, 1957. roneod, and J. S. Fumivall, 
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Table 27-3 


ESTIMATES OF THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 
IN SOUTH ASIA AND THE WORLD, 1800-1960 

(Millions] 





South Asia as 

Year 

World 

South Ask 

percent of world 
population 

1800 

906 

155 

17 

1850 

1171 

250 

2VA 

1900 

1608 

372 

23 

1950 

2495 

614 

24% 

1960 

2956 

748 

25 


Sources; For world population; 1800, 1850, and 1900 see United Nations, Depart¬ 
ment of Social Affairs, Population Division, The Determinants and Conse¬ 
quences of Population Trends, New York, 1953, p. 11; 1950 and 1960 see 
U. N., Demographic Yearbook 1960, p. 118, and Economic Bulletin for Ask 
and the Far East, Vol, X, No, 1. For South Asia, see notes to Table 27-2, 


Sources to Table 27-2 continued 

Cohnial Policy and Practice (A Comparative Study of Burma and Netherlands India), 
Cambridge University Press. London. 1957, pp. 53,59,79f, 118,186. 

Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos; Cliarles Robequain, The Economic Development of 
French Indo-China, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1944, pp, 21, 46; and Brian 
Harrison, South-East Asia, A Short History, Macmillan & Co. Ltd,, London, 1957, p, 
220 , 

Philippines; Pluman Relations Area Files, The Philippines, New Haven, 1955, Vol, I, p, 
375; Chester L. Hunt et al, Sociology in the Philippine Setting, Alemar’s, Manila, 1954, 
p, 302;. Charles Robequain, Mahya, Indonesia, Borneo and the Philippines, Longmans, 
Green, London, 1954, p. 298. 

Thailand; For 1900, broad estimate based on the first enumeration (1911); and for 
1850, James C. Ingram, Economic Change in Thailand Since 1850, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif., 1955, p. 7; for 1800, rough guess given by Harrison, South- 
East Asia, p, 220, 

Fed, of Malaya and Singapore; Figures based on actual enumeration are available since 
1911, Figures for earlier years are estimates based mainly on liints in Harrison, South- 
East Ask, p. 220, and E. H, G, Dobby, Southeast Asia, University of London Press, 
London, 1950, p. 385, 

Sourcesof Estimates for 1960; 

Burma; Ministry of National Planning, Second Four Year Plan for the Union of Burma 
1961-62 to 1964-65, A Draft Outline, Rangoon, 1961, p. 27. 

Vietnam; Total population estimated at 29.3 million in 1960 on basis of United Nations, 
ECAFE, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1961, Bangkok, 1962. 

Other 1960 data from United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November, 1962, 
New York, Table 1, pp. 1-4, 
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grow rapidly, According to the 1961 census, about 63 million people were 
then living in Java (including the adjacent island of Madura), In the i’e.st 
of Southeast Asia tlie period of rapid and sustained growth began later, 
in the second half of the nineteenth century or the beginning of the 
twentieth, But once it began, the rate of growth was in some countrie.s 
comparable to that in Java or even higher, At a rough guess, the popula¬ 
tion of all of Southeast Asia was 25 to 30 million in 1800, It was perhaps 
40 million by 1850, but in the next fifty years it doubled, to more than 
80 million. In Thailand, which maintained its political independence 
throughout the colonial era and is thus a special case in many re.spects, 
the rate of population growth also accelerated toward the end of the 
nineteenth centime In the twentieth century, the growth rate has been 
very high throughout Southeast Asia; by 1960 the total population of that 
area was probably over 210 million. During this period the increase was 
most conspicuous in Malaya (including Singapore)—largely owing to 
immigration, especially in the early decades - and in the Philippines. In 
bom territories, the number of people trebled within the span of fifty years. 
If the foregoing figures and the others in Table 27-2 are at all meaning¬ 
ful, South Asia’s share of the world’s population would seem to have in¬ 
creased from some 17 percent in 1800 to about 25 percent in 1960 (Table 
-7-3) Much of this gain on the rest of the world appears to have oc- 
nineteenth century, when the populations 
of China and Africa were stationary,^ However, as Table 27-4 suggests, 
the Soutli Asian rate of population growth was not particularly high until 
after the Second World War, During the nineteenth centuiy, it was 
roug ly the same as die growth rate in Europe as a whole - although 
significantly ower than tiiat in North and South America, which were 
then areas of heavy immigration,^ In the first half of the twentieth cen- 
rtiiyr. the rate of population increase in South Asia was higher than in 
urope, but the same -10 per thousand compounded annually - as die 
Ta n' ® settlement: Europe, the Americas, 

Ashi^mTIfi ”i<3-century, the rates of growth in South 

Asia jumped far above the average European rate, 

Jit' traids-fertilily, mortality, 

this cIimte°T ''''' disonssion in Part IV of 

tbSlnllM"' “ delemiined Llely 

Kl T tf “r “”>?“«■> that our analysk in Part IV (Section 

p achc% no data are avaJable until abont the last quarter of the nine- 

•IlJpyM™*"'’ pp. 16, 18. 

‘M,,p.l2(Table3), 
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Table 27A 


ANNUAL RATES OF POPULATION GROWTH IN SOUTH ASIA EUROPE 
(INCLUDING ASIATIC USSR), AND SWEDEN, 1800-1960 

(Compound Rate per Thousand; Migration Included) 


Period 

South Asia 

Europe and 
Asiatic USSR 

Sweden 

1800-1850 

9 

7 

8 

1850-1900 

8 

9 

8 

1900-1950 

10 

7 

6 

1950-1960 

20 

10 

6 


Sources of Computations; For South Asia, Table 27-2, For Europe, United Nations, 
Department of Social Affaius, Population Division, The Determinants and Con¬ 
sequences of Population Trends, New York, 1953, p, 11 (Table 2), For the 
decade 1950-60, United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
SiuMicttl Yearbook 1960, New York. 1961, p, 41 (Table lA), For Sweden, 
Statistiska Centralbyrdn, Statistisk Arshok for Sverige (Statistical Abstract of 
Sweden), 1960, pp, 13,18. 

teendi century, and thereafter the data are inadequate and inaccurate, 
past trends in fertility and mortality in ,some of the South Asian countries 
can be indicated only within a large margin of uncertainty, 

Figure 27-1 depicts trends in crude birtli and death rates in India and 
Ceylon, the only two countries for which reasonably adequate time series 
of some length are available. It should be noted not only that the statistics, 
particularly for the early periods, are very weak, but that crude birth and 
death rates are inaccurate measures of fertility and mortality. However, 
tliese curves purport to indicate principal long-run trends only and seem 
fairly representative of the two broad population patterns prevailing in 
South Asia, The Indian curves can be said to apply broadly to develop¬ 
ments in Pakistan and, possibly, Burma; in these countries, as far back as 
records go, death rates have been somewhat higher, and the rate of natural 
poqjulation growth rather lower, than in the other South Asian countries. 
The curves for Ceylon seem to reflect trends typical in the rest of the re¬ 
gion, particularly in recent decades, For comparison, birth and death rates 
in the corresponding period are also shown for Northwestern Europe 
(England and Wales and the Scandinavian countries) and Japan. 

The charts in Figure 27-1 extend back only to the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, but a few things can be said about earlier periods. We 
know, to begin with, that fertility and birth rates in Europe did not change 
very much until toward the end of the nineteenth century, Hence, the 
increase in European population that started in the eighteenth century was 
due mainly to a steady, gradual decline in the death rate, which widened 
the gap between births and deaths and led to a slight rise in natural 






Figure 27-1 

BROAD PATTERNS OF DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGE IN INDIA 
AND CEYLON AND IN NORTHWESTERN EUROPE ANn tapan 



Sources and 'Notes to Figure 27-1 

These patterns are intended only to highlight broad differences among the 
types ot demographic change, unencumbered by annual or short-term fluctua¬ 
tions. The chart tor India disregards, for instance, the influenza epidemic of 
1918, as this seriously distorts even the decennial average crude death rate. 
The crudity or tlie earlier evidence in South Asia reinforced our decision to 
simplify the demographic development in this way. 

India; Disregarding the famines of the late nineteenth century and the influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918, the crude death rate of India was rather stable until 
about 1920, somewhat in excess of 40 per tliousand; since then it has declined 
steadily. Although no substantial changes in the age distribution have resulted 
(see Coale and Hoover, Population Growth and Economio Development in 
Low-Income Countries, pp. 341,352), the mortality of infants and old people 
has declined more rapidN than the over-all death rate. This implies that tire 
crude birth rate, which fluctuated around 47 per thousand prior to 1920, has 
shown a slightly falling trend over the last several decades despite the fact 
that no decline, or possibly even a rise, in fertility has occurred. Coale and 
Hoover maintain the same view, saying that “there have been not more than 
minor declines in India’s birth rate up to 1951” (op. cit., p. 31). In the 1950’s, 
however, the decline in birth rates was probably arrested because of the fer¬ 
tility-increasing impact of the substantial decline in mortality during that 
decade (discussed in Section 10 below). We have therefore estimated the 
crude birth rate at 44 per thousand for the decade 1951-61. The crude death 
rate has officially been estimated at 18 per thousand for 1961 (Third Five 
Year Plan, p. 750), but 18 is probably too low; oh the basis of the available 
evidence, 20 seems to us a closer guess. Apart from these considerations, die 
curves are based on DavLs, The Population of India and Pakistan, Figure 8, 
p. 37, and p. 85. 

Ceijhn; The natality figures for Ceylon show large annual and decennial vari¬ 
ations; however, they seem to fluctuate around a rather stable trend of about 
37 per thousand. Based on Sarkar, The Demographj of Ceylon, Table 3, p, 
97, and Table 6, p. 124 (corrected rates); after 1955, on U. N., Demosraphic 
Yearbook 1960, pp, 483,505, 

Northwestern Europe; This is an approximate composite of the rates of natu¬ 
ral increase in the United Kingdom and Sweden, and is based on Central 
Statistical Office, Annual Abstract of Statistics No. 98, 1961, Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1961, pp. 20, 38; and Central Bureau of Statistics, 
Official Statistics of Sweden, Vital Statistics for the Decade 1941S0, Stock¬ 
holm, 1956, p, 20, and Vital Statistics, 1959, Stockholm, 1961, p. 20, 

Japan; Based on Taeuber, The Population of Japan, pp. 50, 233, 310, 311; 
after 1955, on U, N., Demographic Yearbook 1960, pp, 483,505. 
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population increase - some of which was drawn off, however, by emigra¬ 
tion to tlie New World, It is reasonable to assume that the situation in 
South Asia was not very different, although diere probably were considera¬ 
ble fluctuations. Birth rates remained fairly stationary, and death rates 
slowly declined for much the same reasons as in Europe (as will be seen 
in Chapter 30, Section 3); migrations played a minor role, apart from immi¬ 
gration to countries like Ceylon and Malaya, 

Figure 27-1 suggests the following broad patterns of demographic 
change during the last three or four generations; 

(1) In Europe the changes have taken the fonn of a “demographic 
transition from high to low rates of both births and deaths, without a 
veiy' wide gap developing between the two, 

(2) The experience of Japan has been similar, but the transition started 
about years later and was telescoped; at an earlier stage, a widening 
gap behveen births and deaths did develop, 

(3) In South Asia, the long-run trend has been toward a gradually 
widening gap and culminated in a "demographic explosion.” A definite 
decline in mortality set in only after death rates in Europe had already 
come close to their present level. The fall in South Asian death rates was 
slow and uneven till the middle of the 1940’s, when an unprecedented 
decline began which caused an increasing imbalance between births and 
deaths and a sharp acceleration in natural population growth, The “demo- 
graphic transifaon,” sometimes called the "population cycle,” which would 

h births and deaths, is not in sight in any of 

the South Asian countries. ^ ^ 

These developments mmt he exemoed in detail if they are to provide a 

delemtinants will be 

to es JtdStai''"~ 


Mortality 


4 ''''^’I'neLewkofMmalitymSouthMk 

of present mortality in 

- used-the enrde deaih tate-delCriS^S 
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composition of the populations. Crude deatli rates, which simply tell the 
number of deaths per thousand population in a particular country in a 
given yeai or other period of time, can be used profitably for inter-country 
comparisons only when the age structure is fairly similar, as it is, for ex¬ 
ample, among the countries of South Asia, But the populations of the 
South Asian countries are significantly "younger” than those of the eco¬ 
nomically developed countries.^ Since, except in early childhood, the 
chances of dying increase with age, the fact that the crude death rate in 
Ceylon (and in some of the other South Asian countries too) is now ap¬ 
proximately the same a,s in the developed countries implies that mortality 
is considerably higher in Ceylon, This is evident from an examination of 
age-specific death rates: in every age group the South Asian rates are 
consistently much higher than those of the developed countries,^ 
Unfoitunately, such refined rates for South Asian populations are rare 
and of questionable accuracy. Since the death registration of most South 
Asian countries must be assumed to err by more than 10 percent, one can 
only indicate the probable range of crude death rates. These estimates are 
given in Table 27-5 for most of the South Asian countries for the years 
1960-62, together with estimates of infant mortality rates and life ex¬ 
pectancy. Except for the Indian figures, the estimates were prepared by 
the United Nations Secretariat, which used life tables to interpret census 
data, and therefore they may not conform to official statistics.® The source 
also indicates the mortality levels a decade earlier. Although improvement 
was not uniform during the inteiTal, the rank order of the countries did 


^ In the countries of South Asia the proportion of the population that is under 15 
yeans of ago ranges from 37 to 44 percent; in the developed countries, from 23 to 30 
percent. Persons over 60 years of age account for only about 4 to 5 percent of the 
total ])opuIation in the former as against 12 to 17 percent in the latter countries. See 
United Nation.s, ECAl'L, Population Trends and Related Problems of Economic De¬ 
velopment in tlio ECAFE Region,” Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol. 
X, No. 1, June, 1959, Table 12, p, 12. 

point can bo illustrated by the following procedure, though it exaggerates the 
difference, Ceylon and Sweden in 1956 had practically tlie same crude death rates, 9.8 
and 9,6 per thousaiKl. But if Sweden’s crude death rate were calculated by applying its 
.sex- and age-specific death I'ates to the Ceylonese population, the Swedish rate would 
he only 3,7, And if Ceylon had had Sweden’s age composition in 1956, its then pre¬ 
vailing sex- and age-specific death rates would have yielded a crude death rate of 
18.6, almost twice the actual figure, (Calculations !)a.secl on S. Selvaratnam, Population 
rrojeclions for Ceylon, 1956-1981, National Planning Council, Government Press, 
Colombo, May, 1959, pp, 25, 51; and Statistiska CentvalbyrJn, Statistish Arsbok for 
Sverige (Statistical Abstract of Sweden), 1960, Tables 15,35,36, pp. 13,30,31.) 

“Richard Paw U, “Levels of Living in Asia,” ECAFE Staff Course on “The Prob¬ 
lems of Economic Development of Asia” at the Chuklongkorn University, 1962/83, 
Bangkok, July 20, 1962, mimeographed, pp, 3-8, For the technique, see United Na¬ 
tions, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Methods for Population Projections 
by Sex and Age, Manuals on methods of estimating population, Manual III, Population 
Studies No. 25, New York, 1956, e,sp. pp, 27-31. 
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Table 27-5 


MORTALITY LEVELS IN 1960-62, BY THREE PRINCIPAL INDICATORS 
(Countries Listed in Rising Order of Mortality) 


Country 


Probable range of: 


Crude 

death 

rate 

(Deaths 
per 

thousand) 

Infant 
mortality 
rate (Deaths 
per thousand 
live births) 

Expectation 
of life 
at birth, 
in years 

1. Ceylon 

10-14 

51-75 

56-60 

2, Federation of 




Malaya 

10-14 

76-100 

51-55 

3, Philippines 

15-19 

126-150 

46-50 

4. Thailand 

15-19 

126-150 

46-50 

5. India 

20-24 

126-150 

46-50 

6, Indonesia 

20-24 

151-175 

41-45 

7. South Vietnam* 

20-24 

151-175 

41-45 

8. Pakistan 

20-24'- 

151-175 

36-40 

9. Burma 

25-29 

176-200 

36-40 


Sources: India, Government of, Planning Commission, Third Five Year Plan, New 
Delhi, 1961, pp, 652, 750; and, for the other countries, Richard Paw U, 
Levels of Living in Asia,” ECAFE Staff Course on “The Problems of Eco¬ 
nomic Development of Asia” at the Chulalongkom University, 1962/83, 
mimeographed, Bangkok, July 20,1962. Tlie data from tire latter source are 
calculated by demographic techniques and may not correspond to official 
statistics, 

Not mentioned in the source, but given here the same values as were attributed to 
neighboring Cambodia, 

‘A later estimate puts the crude death rate at 32 in East Pakistan and 25 in West 
Paldstan. (Karol J. Krotki, Population Size, Growth and Age Distribution: Fourtli 
Release from tlie 1961 Census of Pakistan/’ Pakistan Development Review, Karachi, 
Vol III, No. 2, Summer. 1963, p. 302.) 

not change, except for India, which in 1950-52 was still in the bottom 
group with Pakistan and Burma, Against this background, tenuous though 
It is, we can better compare mortaUty in South Asia and in the economi¬ 
cally advanced Western countries, 

27-2 depicts current and past 
ns of tlie probabilities of death 
tni-logaridimic scale. In Soutli 
i sort is available only for India 
the curve for Indian males in 
in mortality conditions at their 


Using life table mortality data. Figure 
mortality conditions in both regions in tei 
during each age interval, plotted on a s 
Asia, reasonably reliable information of th 
and Ceylon, and, lately, Malaya, Of thes( 
1911-21 provides an example of South As 
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Figure 27-2 


MORTALITY PATTERNS BY AGE 
(Life table mortalKy rates expressed as probable 
number of deaths during specified age interval 
pet thousand persons alive at beginning of Interval) 




200- r, \ 

150- U\ 01_-— 

■W INDIA: 

so- 

\\ ''v "7 ''x^MODELNO,22;18% 

\\ \cNv /models 

N0.13:>- 

i: 


Boih sexes combined unless otherwise indicated. 
Model life tables based on an average o( morlality 
levels 111 ten of the world's most advanced countries. 


0 1 6 10 1B 20 26 30 36 40 46 BO 56 60 66 70 76 

AGE IN YEARS 


Sources; India; Data for males, 1911-21, from Davis, The Population of India and 
Pakistan, Table 88, p. 240; certain quinquennial rates obtained by interpola¬ 
tion. Data for 1921-31 from United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 
Population Branch, Age and Sex Patterns of Mortality, Model Life Tables for 
Under-Developed Countries, Population Studies, No. 22, New York. 1955, p. 
31, Data for 1951 from Coale and Hoover, Population Growth and Economic 
Development in Low-Income Countries, Table A-1, p, 350; infant mortality 
estimated at 250 deaths per tliousand live births. 

Ceylon: 1920-22 data from Sarkar, The Demography of Ceylon, Tables 6 and 
7, pp. 144-145; 1954 data from Statistical Abstract of Ceiilon 1960, Table 
25,p.34. 

Malaya: Data from Fell, 19S7 Popuhtbn Census of the Federation of Mahuo, 
Report No. 14, Table 7,7, p, 41, 

Sweden: Data from Statistiska Centralbyrh, Dddlighets- och Livsldndsta- 
beller for drtiondet 1941-1950 (Life Tables for the Decade 1941-1950), 
Stockholm, 1954, Table C, p, 17, 

Norway; Data from Statistisk SentralbyrS, Statistisk Arbok for Norge (Statis¬ 
tical Yearbook of Norway), 1962, Oslo, 1962, Table 31, p, 27, 

Model life tables: U. N,, Age and Sex Patterns of Mortality, Model Life 
Tables, as cited above, Table 5, pp. 14-15. 
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worst in lecent history. It illustrates the effects of famines or epidemics- 
in this case, the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, The, second decade of the 
centuiy was exceptional also in that mortality was higher among males 
than among females, contrary to the usual experience in India (see below 
in Section 5), The Indian curve for 1921-31 probably indicates the 'hor- 
mal” mortality in the least favored countries of South Asia before the era 
of mass health campaigns; the 1951 curve shows a slight improvement. 
The Indian pattern in each case is probably fairly representative of mor- 
tality conditions in Palcistan and Bunna, The Ceylonese mortality curve of 
W20-22, which lies below the Indian curve for 1951, seems typical of 
nomal” mortality conditions before the Second World War in Ceylon, 
Malaya, the Philippines, and Tliailand. At that time, according to Sarkar, 
i e expectancy in Ceylon was only slightly higher than it had been two 
decades before.^ Since the 1920’s, mortality rates have fallen sharply, as 
can be seen by the Ceylon curve for 1954, Although mortality has con¬ 
tinued to decline in Ceylon since 1954, it is unlikely that death rates in the 
age groups under 25 have fallen to the level recorded for Chinese females 
in Malaya in 1957,® 

The mortality experience of the Western countries is represented by 
Sweden in the latter half of the eighteenth century,^ by Norwegian females 
in 1951-55, whose mortality rates seem to be the lowest yet recorded, and 
y model life tables, for 1890, 1930, and 1960, prepared by the United 
Nations, These model tables are based on averages for some ten of the 
most advanced countries of the world. Model No, 22, for 1890, can be 
said to give a general picture of mortality levels in India as of 1961, on the 
assumption that by 1961 in India the expectation of life at birth, for both 
sexes, had risen to 47,5 years as the Planning Commission reports.^ All of 
die curves in the chart conform to a basic U-shaped pattern, though barely 
in e case of Indian males in 1911-21, Also in accordance with general 
e^erience, the various mortality levels tend to converge in old age, but 
show substantial differences from infancy through early adulthood. Urns 
toe nsks of death in those years of life are of particular importance for 
etermining the level of mortality. One major difference between the 
morta ity patterns of South Asia and the Western countries is that the 

^ The Demography of Ceylon,'p. 145. 

attained the highest life expectancy - 66.7 years at 

hi 1957 tohi^^^ 0 ®'^’ (comprising only 1.1 million 

5 below sigmflcance. Some details on this group will be given in Section 

'^fP^entative of Western experience at tliat 
1961, p, Planning Commission, Third Five Year Flan, New Delhi, 
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Figure 27-3 



1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1 920 1930 1940 1950 1960 


Sources and Notes: 

Certain now economically advanced countries, England and Wales, and 
Japan; Prior to 1900, calculations based on Dublin, Lotka and Spiegelman, 
Length of Life, Tables 87-90, pp. 346-353, For 1900-1950, U, N,, Age and 
Sex Fattens of Mortality, Model Life Tables of Under-Developed Countries, 
pp. 27, 31, 32, and 37. For 1950-60, U. N„ Demographic Yearbook 1960, 
Table 23, pp, 602-609, The trend for certain now economically advaimed 
countries is an unweighted average of readings in the individual trend lines 
of the following countries! Denmark, England and Wales, France, the Nether¬ 
lands, Norway and Sweden (1840-1960), Belgium and Switzerland (1840- 
1950), Scotland (1860-1960), Australia and Finland (1880-1960), New 
Zealand (1890-1960), tlie United States (1900-1960), Canada and the white 
population of the Union of South Africa (1900-1950). 

Ceylon; Prior to 1946, Sarkar, The Demography of Ceylon, p. 145 (coneoted 
population). For 1946-54, Statistical Abstract of Ceylon 1960, Table 24, 
p, 34. 

India; Prior to 1941, Davis, The Population of India and Fakistan, p, 36. For 
1951, Coale and Hoover, Population Growth and Economic Development in 
Low-Income Countries, p, 350 (average of the four estimates given), For 
1961, Third Five Year Pm, p. 750, Prior to 1947, undivided India; since, the 
Union of India, 


curves representing probabilities of death fall less steeply in the early 
childhood years among the South Asian populations (see Section 5 below), 
On the basis of the infoimation in Figure 27-2 and Table 27-5 we can 

make the following general observations; 

(1) Before the Second World War. even '‘noimaf mortality in the 
Indian subcontinent probably was higher than in eighteenth-century 
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Europe. Even as late as 1951, die time lag between India and the devel¬ 
oped countries was about two centuries, 

wWlJ" ‘he leg was som- 

wiiat less, say about a century and a half in the 1920’s 

U N Si?,?' “‘I ‘™S''I)' ‘he 

U N Model L.fe Table No. 13 (for around 1930 in dre advanced ™„- 
cmd’ “'“l.S f ej'l® “ “W eely *oiit a generation behind the 
nroTrmlM ^.n countries. On the same reckoning, India is ap- 
Oill ah .. generations behind, whereas Pakistan and Burma still 
mol 1 rT?' ‘h® FM‘Ppic«, and Thailand 

Zo1 r n u ’T,,*”” 'h® ‘““‘h.lity conditions of In- 

raZ^Buro™ * “‘d-nineteenth- 

Generally speaking the decline in mortality in most of the South Asian 

slZshoZ/ t' “ highhgl'te'l ta Uignre 2T-3, which 

cumni, ™ expectancy at birth in India and Ceylon 

kZ ll \ r in Japan. Only in 

LDio Z h ' ® been 

w le a we to economic development, has it risen almost as rapidly 

pectancy m the 1950s did not compare unfavorably with the European 

influpnZZ^^Z?' in recent years the factois 

simZ W T'lfZ niust have been dis- 

health conditato Smlhtk™ 


5 Mortalitij Differentials 

esMollWvM “ ‘he South Asian countries 

SoH r f “““P'* *“ ““‘ly <l‘feentials in mortalil 

dilerS “! ? “”‘1 e“ll ™« fe urban-nin 

Won vf 1 “ " “'“l»““l 

unrrfZT r ” f ’""““P “*1“ I"™ ‘he »«Ily i 

ZcSt T*?. “ ‘h« differenUa' 

if irnokhZZ .f Ncvorthelesi 

it may be worthwM ™ “’ e"'Phe‘‘“ tie importance of further reseatcl 

IXS ““ “ -“liable 0 

preceding tablw ^ diilerentials have entered into some of th 

P g and charts. For a somewhat closer view only data relatinj 
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Figure 27-4 



0 10 20 S ~40 So M 70 


AGE IN YEARS 

Sources: Data for Ceylon from Selvaratnam, Population Projections for Ceylon, 1956~ 
1981, Table 4, p. 51. Data for Malaya from Fell, 19S7 Population Census of 
the Federation of Malaya, Report No. 14, Table 7,5, p. 39. 

to Ceylon and the three ethnic groups in Malaya were considered accurate 
enough to be presented, and even these must he regarded with caution.^ 
Figure 27-4, showing sex differentials in mortality for the selected popula¬ 
tion groups, reveals that female mortality exceeds male mortality gen¬ 
erally, and strikingly in the 1540 age range. Only the Chinese in Malaya 
seem to conform to the pattern, typical of the advanced countries, of lower 
female than male mortality, This ethnic group, however, is exceptional In 
other respects as well: being mainly an urban population-73 percent in 
19572 - and comparatively well off, the Chinese in Malaya have more 
access to medical facilities than do other population groups. 

To some extent the excess of female deaths among the other South 
Asian population groups included in the chart - and discernible elsewhere 
in South Asia since the beginning of vital statistics in the region - may be 
ostensible only, as it could be due to underestimation of the number of 
females in the population. More probably, though, the explanation is to be 
found in the high fertility rate, which increases the risk of maternal deaths 
— particularly in the absence of good maternal care - and reduces the 
resistance of women to disease during their childbearing years,^ Par- 

' The Malayan data, for example, were derived from census tabulations in which 
“gross errors were present,” (Fell, 19S7 Population Census of the Federation of Malaya, 
Report No, 14, p. 38.) The data on childhood mortality are probably the least reliable; 
tlius in Figure 27-4 the curve for Indians in Malaya does not show female mortality to 
be in excess of male mortality in childhood as one would expect on the basis of other 
evidence. 

“ Fell, 1957 Population Census of the Federation of Mahya, p. 11. 

“ This hypothesis is corroborated by evidence available for the Hutterltes, a small 
fundamentalist sect in the United States and Canada, whose members practice no 
birth control and have a fertility rate higher even than that reported for South Asian 
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ticularly in India, the customary indiiference to the welfare of women^ and 
the tradition of child marriage have had an influence, The effect of child 
marriages is apparent from a comparison of the curves for the Indian 
population in Malaya, which has tended to retain Indian attitudes and, 
in particular, tlie practice of very early marriages, with the curves for the 
Malays, who on the average are not better off in regard to levels of living 
or anything else, For both groups, but especially the Indian, female mor¬ 
tality in the procreative ages is much higher than male mortality, despite 
the availability of hospitals and other medical facilities in relatively liberal 
quantity. Indeed, Indian women, and Chinese as well, make much greater 
use of hospitals than Malay women do.^ 

The percentage changes in age- and sex-specific death rates plotted in 
Figure 27-5, though based on rather weak data, suggest that the rapid 
post-war decline in mortality has had no marked effect on the sex dif¬ 
ferential. Among the Chinese and Indians in Malaya, no systematic ad¬ 
vantage of either sex is discernible in the 1947-^7 decline of death rates, 
but among Malays themselves the gap between male and female mortal¬ 
ity appears to have widened, especially in the age range 15 to 45 ^ In Cey¬ 
lon, the sex diff^erential seems also to have increased slightly, since the 
early part of the present century at any rate. Likewise, in India, according 
to a census report, “the deteriorating sex ratio” from 1901 to 1961 “indi¬ 
cates that the risk to female lives at most ages has not improved upon that 


Wulations, Thanks to a good healtli service, tlie general level of mortality of the 
Hnttentes IS very low, but even though maternal deaths are few, mortality among fe- 

that of niaks. The most ^ausible ex¬ 
planation IS that the high number of pregnancies lowers women’s resistance to illness, 
receive moderately good maternal care, (Joseph W, Eaton and Albert 
u fo Reproduce, The Demographu of a Unique PopulaHon, 

The Free Press, Glencoe, III, 1954. pp, 34-^5.) ^ ^ ^ ' r 

‘See Chapter 28, p, 1497, footnote 2 . 

In India ‘infant mortality rates for males are higher than tliose for female infants, 
ttl Joso *0 imtial advantage by the end of the first year. Be- 

2 If’ at the next age group, 6-lfl 

and subsequently the sex ratio appears to be reversed in favour of inalel .! . [Al- 

maie^ As advoT^ infant is definitely better equipped by nature for .survival tlian the 
S n 'fprobably Wnked in infancy by compara- 

nremium nn malft ti-iri’ ^ furelatively a greater 
C wc apt to treat female children with r4itive and 

ill, ^ and frequent deliveries, results in greater and earlv 

ra,eMc«d In 

“f “"r"' 

SSbi. rfcT.;,^. ®”' “ “‘r ™'" “y I” portly 
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Figure 27-5 

PATTERNS OF MORTALITY DECLINE 

(Age-specific death rates for each sex as percent of corresponding rates In earlier years) 



AGE IN YEARS AGE IN YEARS 


Sources; For Ceylon, averages computed from Sarkar, The Demographtj of Ceylon, 
Table 3, p. 118, and (1946 and 1956 rates) Statistical Abstract of Ceylon 
1960, Table 28, p, 51, For Malaya, 1947 rates from Smith, Population Growth 
in Malaya, Table XL, p. 57j Table LV, p, 79; and Table LX, p, 89; 1957 rates 
from Fell, 1957 Population Census of the Federation of Malaya, Report No. 
14, Table 7.5, p, 39. 

to male lives.”^ There is reason to believe that in none of the other South 
Asian countries has female mortality fallen more rapidly than male mor¬ 
tality; rather the reverse. 

As was indicated by Figure 27-2, the age differentials in mortality in 
South Asia conform to the universal U-shaped curve, which starts high at 
biith, falls rapidly toward a minimum around the twelfth year of age, and 
then rises slowly with advance in age, reaching a maximum at the end of 
die human life span.® Within this general pattern there are radier wide 

‘ The Registrar General, Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1962, 1961 Census, Final 
Population Totals, New Delhi, 1962, p. xvi. 

“See United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, Population Branch, Age and 
Sex Patterns of Mortality, Model Life Tables for Under-Developed Countries, Popu- 




REUTIVE EXCESS OF CEYLONESE OVER SWEDISH 
AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES, 1956 


S FEMALES 

\ 


30 40 

AGE IN YEARS 


Sources. For Sweden data from Central Bureau of StatisUcs, Statistkal Abstract of 
Sweden I960. Stocljolm 1960, Tables 35, 36, pp. 30-31, For Ceylon, data 
tram Selvaralnam, PopuMon Projections for Ceylon, 1956-1981, Table 4, 

divergencies in age differentials, particularly between South Asia and the 
adviced countries. This is strikingly illustrated in Figure 27-6, in which 
toe Ceylonese sex- and age-specific death rates of 1956 are compared with 
wedish rates in that year. Although the evidence is too scanty to permit 
ar-reac ing generahzations, especially as the age pattern of mortality may 
vary considerably among the South Asian countries, it is fairly clear that 
mortahty m South Asia is farthest above that in the advanced countries in 
ui aiity and early chadhood The mortality o( females is even hifiher, 
relatively, than of males during the.first years of life, and remains on a 
high rela tive level almost until the end of their childbearing period. 

f- !• N?" “■» ''‘snre the 
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Figure 27-5, already referred to, suggests that the post-war decline in 
death rates has not materially affected the age pattern of mortality in 
South Asia.^ The rate of improvement has been remarkably uniform in the 
various age groups, except that it has been less pronounced among infants 
and old people. Tlie B set of Ceylonese curves seems to point to a similar 
development over a longer period of time,^ The comparatively slow ad¬ 
vance in lowering rates of mortality among old people is not difficult to 
explain, inasmuch as the principal causes of death in old age - degenera¬ 
tive diseases and senility - do not respond readily to mass measures of the 
kind undertaken in South Asia since the Second World War, The rela¬ 
tively slow progress in reducing infant mortality may seem more sur¬ 
prising, but this was not uncommon in every European experience either,^ 
The main reason could be that infant mortality, though responsive to pub¬ 
lic health measures, is sensitive to prevailing economic and social condi¬ 
tions, and during the post-wai' period these have not changed substantially 
in South Asia. The “lag” of infant mortality may also be attributable in part 
to varying degrees of under-registration of births and deadrs. In any case, 
such a “lag” may be temporary only, attributable to an exceptionally rapid 
decline in death rates among other age groups. 

The evidence concerning uiban/rural mortality differentials in South 
Asia is extremely sparse. Moreover, the perfunctory statistics are often 
distorted by, among other things, the considerable migi'ation of young 
men to urban centers, tire more so because migrants who become gravely 
ill are likely to move back to their native villages to die. Only in Malaya 
is a clear difference discernible, but it coincides with ethnic differences; 
death rates are highest in rural areas, which are inhabited predominantly 
by Malays, and lowest in urban areas, where the majority of the Chinese 
live.^ The ethnic differences are correlated with economic ones, as the 
Malays are on the average very much poorer than the Chinese,® In India, 
a survey earned out in the state of Mysore in 1951-52 indicated a lower 

'■ "The general belief among demographers is that rapid drops from high mortality 
change age distribution very little.” (Ansley J, Coale, “Effects of Mortality and Fertility 
on Age Composition,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterlij, January, 1956, pp, 79ff,) 
cf. George J, Stolnitz, “Mortality Declines and Age Distribution," Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterlij, April, 1956, pp. 178ff,) 

“According to the Statistical Abstract of Ceylon 1960, Table 30, p, 52, and Sarkar, 
The Demography of Ceylon, pp. 128, 270, the decline in infant mortality from 1900- 
1922 and 1946, respectively, to 1956 was slightly slower than the decline in tlie death 
rates for other age groups under 50. 

“ In England and Wales, for example, infant mortality was actually somewhat 
higher in 1801-1900 than in 1838-54, though mortality in other age groups under 40 
had decreased markedly. (Louis I, Dublin, Alfred J. Lotka, and Mortimer Spiegelman, 
Length of Life, rev, ed., Ronald Press, New York, 1949, p, 39,) 

‘Norton Ginsbui'g and Chester F, Roberts, Jr,, Malaya, American Ethnological 
Society, University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1958, p. 77. 

“ Chapter 12, Section 8. 
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mortality in Bangalore, the state capital, than in the rural areas, but did 
not reveal any definite differential between other towns and the rural 
zones.^ Quite possibly, the following statement about Indian mortality be¬ 
fore the Second World War is still true; “It is usually much higher in 
towns than in rural districts, and in the principal Indian cities is extremely 
high.”^ In Ceylon in 1945-47, the life expectation at birth was much lower 
in Colombo municipality than elsewhere in the country.^ Even less is 
known about urban/rural differentials in the other South Asian countries. 
Nor are there reliable data as to how the post-war decline in moi-tality 
affected these differentials. Undoubtedly both rural and mban areas have 
benefitted from the fight against disease; the niral areas have gained most 
from anti-malaria campaigns, whereas the urban areas have been the chief 
recipients of investments in medical facilities and environmental sanita¬ 
tion, 

Another field in which much more research is needed in South Asia 
is the relationship between mortality rates and economic, social, or occu¬ 
pational status, As might be expected, the few studies made have found 
better health and lower mortality among groups of relatively high eco¬ 
nomic and social status, both in towns and rural areas. The infant mortality 
rate appears to be especially sensitive to differences in living condition.s.^ 
Such a finding is of limited significance, however, as only a small fraction 
of the population enjoys relatively high standards of living.® Whether 
mortality differentials of this kind have been narrowing or widening dur¬ 
ing the post-war decline in death rates has not as yet been examined, 


6 Prospects for Mortalittj 


Mortality will continue to be a dynamic element in population develop¬ 
ment, Age-specific mortality rates are, as we have seen, still high in all 
South Asian countries. If we exclude the possibility of a major catastrophe, 


Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, The Mysore Popula¬ 
tion may (Report of a Field Survey canied out in selected areas of Mysore State, 
India; a cooperative project of the United Nations and the Government of India). 
Population Studies No. 34, New York, 1961, p. 79, 

Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India, 4th ed., Longmans, Green and 
Co,, London, 1957, p, 44. > e > 


UNESCO, RMearoh Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialization in 

TTM Proceedings of the Joint 

UN/UNESCO Seminar (in cooperation with the International Labor Dice) on Ur- 
banizahon ra the EC^E Region. Bangkok, August 8-18,1956, Philip M, Hauser, ed., 


* U. N., The Mysore Population 
ment of India, pp. 44,582, 


Study, pp, 86-81; 


Anstey, The Economic Develop- 
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we can predict that tliese rates will continue to decline substantially for 
some time to come in all of these countries. Even by presently available 
methods, health conditions can be improved; all countries are planning to 
increase their health facilities, speed up their health work and make it 
more effective. How far and how fast mortality rates will be improved 
cannot, however, be foreseen with any certainty. There will be new 
medical discoveries and innovations, but how consequential these will be 
for South Asia is, of course, impossible to predict. The scope and effective¬ 
ness of health policies will depend on, among other things, the space for 
healtli policies opened up by economic development, the relative weight 
given to such policies by planners and governments, and the assistance 
made available from abroad. Economic development (and to some extent 
the level of foreign assistance) will also detennine whether tliere will be 
any substantial improvement in nutiition and levels of living in general for 
the masses of people. The development of education and its direction wiU 
also be important, Wlien in spite of the great uncertainty in all these respects 
we venture to present some tentative estimates about the future course of 
mortality in the next fifteen years or so, we do this with all reservations. 
These estimates are based mainly on our analysis of health problems in 
Chapter 30. 

In view of the present differences in mortality rates among the several 
countries in the region, and assuming that the present state of medical 
science and technology is not radically changed, two principal questions 
may be asked. First, how much further progress can be expected, and how 
fast, in those countries where mortality rates are already not much higher 
than they were in the advanced countries a generation ago? This question 
applies to Ceylon and, despite a still somewhat higher level of average 
mortality, Malaya, It is also applicable to the Philippines and Thailand, 
as improvements in mortality have followed a similar path in these coun¬ 
tries and both may soon catch up with Ceylon and Malaya. Secondly, how 
indicative is Ceylon’s recent experience for future trends in India, Paki¬ 
stan, Burma, Indonesia, and South Vietnam, where mortality rates have 
remained very high? Are these countries, in other words, simply lagging 
behind? 

In seeking an answer to the first question, it should be noted that some 
of the great killers of the past, notably malaria and the pestilential diseases, 
have virtually disappeared as causes of death in Ceylon, and the incidence 
of many others has been reduced (Chapter 30, Section 12), At present, the 
causes of death in Ceylon are, in order of importance, more or less the 
same as in 1956-58 

^ Ceylon, Government of, Statistical Abstract of Ceylon 1960, Table 34. pp. 60-62; 
cf, Chapter 30, Table 30-3, 
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Percent 
of dealhn 


(1) Degenerative diseases of the heart, of the blood 
and blood-forming organs, of the circulatory sys¬ 
tem, and of the nervous system (except for 
children’s convulsions), cancer, etc,, and senility 30 

(2) Ailments peculiar to infancy 13 

(3) Infections and parasitic diseases 10 

(of which; hookwonns and other helminths, 5%; 
tuberculosis, 2%; influenza, IX; dysentery and 
typhoid fever, IX) 

(4) Pneumonia (over 6X) and bronchitis 8 

(5) Deficiency and nutritional disorders, notably 

avitaminosis (5X) and anemias 7 

(6) Convulsions of children under 5 years 7 

(7) Gastro-enteritis and colitis, except diarrhea of 

the newborn 7 

(8) Diseases of the skin and cellular tissues 3 

(9) Maternal mortality 1 

(10) Rheumatism 1 

(11) Accidents, violence, and ill-defined or un¬ 
known causes 13 


The incidence and fatality rates of most of the diseases in this list cannot 
be reduced much by a mere extension of present techniques; new and 
costly effort will be required, 

At first glance, the deficiency and nutritional disorders might seem the 
easiest to deal with. But their control depends foremost on a considerable 
improvement in food supply and diet, which can come only with sub¬ 
stantial economic progress. Changes in eating habits and tastes may also 
be necessary. Such improvements are pre-conditions for limiting gastro¬ 
enteritis, particularly the so-called “weaning diarrhea,” which takes a 
heavy toll of lives among infants from eight months to two years of age. 
Major sanitary improvements, such as tlie provision of pure water, sewer¬ 
age, and adequate latrines, are required for the elimination of the ex¬ 
tremely widespread helminthic diseases, and for the control of dysentery 
and typhoid fever. Even these measures may fail unless the people adopt 
more hygienic ways of life-and, as experience shows, this is a slow 
process. Reduction in mortality from pneumonia is mainly dependent on 
spee y diagnosis and treatment, and thus on an adequate supply of 
physicians and medical facilities. Tuberculosis and the degenerative dis¬ 
eases also call for more hospital accommodation as the number of older 
people m the population increases. Maternal and child welfare work must 
be considerably intensified and numerous maternity hospitals will have 
to e constructed m order to reduce deaths of infants and mothers; in spite 
ot a 70 percent decrease between 1944 and 1955,^ the rate of maternal 

’ Sarkar, The Demography of Ceylon, p, 270, 
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mortality in Ceylon is still ten to fifteen times that in the advanced coun¬ 
tries. 

Ceylon’s present health services and medical facilities, though superior 
in quantity and quality to those elsewhere in South Asia, are clearly un¬ 
able to cope with the country’s needs. Raising the supply of medical per¬ 
sonnel and facilities by 1975 to the level prevailing in, say, Portugal 
around 1955 (70 physicians, 50 nurses, and 400 hospital beds per 100,000 
population) would require that the out-turn of medical personnel from 
tlie training institutions be increased at least five-fold and that the con¬ 
struction of hospitals be considerably speeded up. Such rapid progress 
seems improbable, particularly since expenditures on health - which in¬ 
clude appropriations for much more than professional education and hos¬ 
pital construction — are not likely to increase very fast,^ 

It is in regard to environmental sanitation and housing that the gap be¬ 
tween Ceylon and the advanced countries, in terms of material provision 
for healthful living, is probably widest. In 1962, 45 percent of the urban 
inhabitants of Ceylon had access to piped water supply, which is rare in 
rural areas; as for sewage disposal, the situation is utterly unsatisfactory 
(Chapter 30, Section 11), To provide the Ceylonese towns with safe water 
and sewerage systems, the rural people with protected wells, and all with 
reasonably adequate housing would require an enoimous program of al¬ 
most complete reconstruction - a task for several generations if European 
experience can be taken as a guide. Given the low levels of income and 
the prospects of rather sluggish economic development in the near future, 
the accomplishment of these various steps necessary to the improvement 
of health does not appear promising. 

Even though progress in expanding health services and sanitation works, 
and in raising the level of living and education also, will be slow in the 
foreseeable future, its effect on mortality will not be negligible. There¬ 
fore, it is not unreasonable to expect that the incidence of infections and 
parasitic diseases in Ceylon will be halved between 1960 and 1980; at the 
same time, mortality due to nutritional and deficiency disorders and to 
children’s convulsions might be reduced by nearly a half. Because hospital 
confinements are becoming more common and improved baby care should 
follow, a reduction of some 30 percent in infant mortality by 1980 is not 
an unrealistic target. Even though no decline in mortality from degenera¬ 
tive diseases were to take place, some small gains in regard to other 
causes of death may be reckoned on. As a result of these improvements, 

^ Ceylon’s plan for the ten years 1959-68 reckoned on an increase in investments in 
health from Rs. 23 million in 1957 to Rs. 63 million in 1968, a rise of 174 percent, 
while investments in industry and construction, for instance, were expected to rise by 
over 700 percent and total investment by 193 percent, (Ten Year Plan, p, 75.) Un¬ 
fortunately, the plan does not set up physical targets in the field of health, which would 
have been pertinent to the present analysis. However, greater emphasis is purported to 
be given to the development of environmental sanitation than to the extension of cura¬ 
tive facilities such as hospitals. In comparison with both of these, the investment appro¬ 
priations for medical training schools were small. (Ibid,, p. 464.) 
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the ciiide death rate in Ceylon might fall by 20-25 percent, from 9 to 7 
per tliousand population, between 1960 and 1980, In that period the ex¬ 
pectation of life at birth for both sexes might increase from about 60 
years to about 66-68 years — which was the average level in advanced 
countries in 1945-50. 


In Malaya, the present health problems seem to be very similar to those 
in Ceylon; malaria, however, is not yet eradicated in the former country 
(Chapter 30, Sections 6 and 12), Malaya is better provided with hospitals 
than Ceylon is, but its number of physicians and auxiliary personnel - 
except for nurses - in relation to population is somewhat less. In tenns of 
average incomes Malaya is by far the most prosperous country in South 
Asia, and its government is earmarking comparatively large appropria¬ 
tions for health and sanitation (Chapter 30, Section 7), Hence, Malaya 
seems to have the prerequisites not only for catching up but even for sur¬ 
passing Ceylon in the development of health services. Among the total 
population of Malaya, the weighted average expectation of life at birth 
for both sexes was 56.6 years in 1957; it was somewhat lower than in 
Ceylon and appears still to be so. This gap might disappear by 1980; con¬ 
servatively, we estimate that, the crade death rate might decline from 
about 11 to about 8 per thousand population between 1960 and 1980, 
wMe life expectancy might rise from 58 years in 1960 to 65-66 years by 
, At the same time, the marked differences in mortality among the 
tiree main ethnic groups-the Chinese having presently tlie highe.st 
expectation of life and the Malays tire lowest^ — will probably narrow down 
con.siderabIy, since in planning its health policies, the government of Malaya 
as een giving priority to the expansion of health services and improve¬ 
ment of sanitation in rural areas, where most Malays live-in contrast to 
Chinese and the Indian population (Chapter 


t oug the Philippines and Thailand brought pestilential disea.ses 
under control several decades ago and are engaged in nation-wide 
anti-malana operatrons, both countries have graver health problems than 
Ceylon and Malaya, In relation to population, both have less medical per¬ 
sonnel and far fewer hospitals than Ceylon; of the two, the Philippines 
eems to be somewhat better provided (Chapter 30, Sections 6. ^ and 
than ? V incomes per head, both countries are poorer 

troZw d^ r oppoifonities for rapid advances in con- 
simnlp^a ^ malaria and tuberculosis, using comparatively 

simple and inexpensive methods. Therefore, die present mortality levels 


In 1957, the life expectancies at birth were 
,,, Mala 

50.2! 

■c CIHclkS Qi 

(Fell, i9S7 Popahiiion Census of the Federa 
7.6,7,7, and 7,8. pp, 40-41), 




Chinese Indians 

59.52 57.49 

66.73 54.50 

of Malaya, Report No. 14, Tables 
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of Ceylon and Malaya do not seem unattainable by the Philippines and 
Thailand by 1980; the Philippines is likely to keep its small lead over 
Thailand and by the end of the period may exceed somewhat the life 
expectancy of 60 years. The crude death rate might be 9-10 per thousand 
population in bodi countries by 1980. 

Of the countries with the greatest health problems and the highest 
mortality in South Asia, and in the world, India has achieved remarkable 
results in public health work since 1950. Indeed. India’s achievements 
suggest that, with time and effort, these countries too could duplicate the 
experience of Ceylon. Between 1951 and 1961, expectation of life at birth 
in India rose from 32 years to at least 45 years.i thus implying a spectacular 
decline in mortality in the interval. Such a decline would have been due 
chiefly to progress in controlling malaria, Although no national statistics 
are available, malaria continues to be an important cause of deatli, par¬ 
ticularly if its indirect effects are taken into account, Smallpox and 
cholera, which have been wiped out in most of the otlier South Asian 
countries, persist in India despite a noticeable decline in their incidence 
since the Second World War (Chapter 30, Section 12). Tuberculosis is a 
very serious problem, as are diseases caused by poor conditions of sani¬ 
tation and hygiene. Malnutrition takes a large toll of hfe, although deaths 
from starvation have become comparatively rare, In .short, India has all the 
health problems of Ceylon and Malaya on a much larger scale, and many 
more. And the medical facilities are completely inadequate; for, while 
the physician/population ratio does not compare unfavorably with that in 
some other South Asian countries, including Malaya, a large percentage of 
Indian doctors ai-e of very poor calibre, and the extreme lack of com¬ 
plementary facilities is a further handicap (Chapter 30, Section 8). 

The expansion of public health services in India is severely hindered by 
several factors, A fundamental one is the poverty of the country and the 
masses of its people, Another is the low, and declining, place given to 
health in the first three plans; in the preparations for the Fourth Plan, 
the share allotted to health and sanitation in development expenditiue has 
been increased, however. Up to the present, health facilities have been in¬ 
creasing not very much more rapidly than the population, and the physi¬ 
cian/population ratio has hardly changed at all (Chapter 30, Section 8). 
For the Fourth Five Year Plan (1966-71) the implied target is to train 
enough physicians and auxiliary medical workers to attain a supply 
equivalent, in relation to population, to Ceylon’s around 1960, while only 
a moderate expansion of hospitals is planned,’^ Although this target is not 

^ The official estimates, still provisional, vary from “a little more than 45 ’ to 47.5 
years. (The Registrar General, Census of India, Paper Flo. 1 of 1962, p. xvi; and India, 
Third hve Year Plan, p. 750.) 

“India, Government of, Planning Comniission, Fourth Five Year Phn-Posources, 
Outlays and Programmes, 22ncl Meeting of the National Development Council. Septem¬ 
ber 5 and 6, 1965, New Delhi, p, 59, See also Chapter 30, Table 30-2, 
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unrealistic, the number of doctors and other personnel available if the 
target should be reached, might continue to be insufficient, blocking the 
development of health centers and otlier facilities, especially in rural areas. 
Moreover, the low cultural and educational levels, the illiteracy, and the 
fetters of tradition and superstition in India obstruct the utilization of 
health services by the masses, let alone their active cooperation and par¬ 
ticipation, 

In its health program the Third Plan aimed, among other things, at 
complete eradication of malaria and smallpox by 1966 and at increasing 
control of tuberculosis, cholera, venereal diseases, and certain other com¬ 
municable diseases.^ Considering the determination with which the anti- 
malai'ia campaigns have so far been carried out, the elimination of malaria 
in the 1960's seems possible. The eradication of smallpox is more difficult 
as it requires a larger number of technicians and greater cooperation by 
tlie people. Control of tuberculosis, leprosy, and venereal diseases is un¬ 
likely to make rapid headway for the same reasons. The several endemic 
foci of cholera can be eliminated only by providing an adequate supply 
of safe water and modem methods of sewage disposal for the population. 
Provision of these is essential also to reduce the incidence of dianffiea, 
dysentery, and intestinal parasites. Although it is hoped to devote over a 
third of the total expenditure on health to water supply and sanitation 
programs in the Fourth Plan (Chapter 30, Section 11), the improvements 
are but fragmentary, and must be so for a long time to come because the 
needs are immense. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether India will be ade¬ 
quately covered in the foreseeable future by health centers and maternity 
and child welfare centers, so important in reducing matemal and infant 
mortahty and raising the general level of health, 

Thus it seems hkely that expenditures on health in India will soon enter 
a phase of diminishing returns, in terms of extending the average life 
span. Nor can any substantial increase in those expenditures be expected, 
as the prospects for economic advance are not promising, The conclusion 
tliat India will approach a slowing down of the decline in mortality with¬ 
out having reached the levels already reached in countries like Ceylon 
and Malaya is in accord with the view of the study group that prepared 

e population projection for the Third Plan. It assumed that life ex¬ 
pectancy, starting from 47.5 years in 1961, would increase by 0.75 years 
annually up to 1966 and then by only 0.5 years up to 1976.2 In view of the 


^ Third Fiw Year Plan, 0.658. 

c if ... of the National Malaria 

- 

’ India, Third FioeYear Plan, p. 750. 


foregoing evidence, however, tliis assumption, implying that life ex¬ 
pectancy would be 56.25 years in 1976, seems rather optimistic. Instead, 
we suggest that India’s resources - medical and economic - do not allow 
pushing the level of mortality by 1980 much below the present levels in 
the Philippines and Thailand. We thus estimate that the crude death rate 
for India will decline from about 20 to about 13 per thousand population 
in 1960-80, while life expectancy might rise from 45-47 years to about 
52 years. 

In Pakistan, despite a comparatively rapid increase in the number of 
physicians, public health work has been more sluggish than in India; 
since tliese two countries share the immense health problems of the sub¬ 
continent, Pakistan’s present mortality situation must be worse than India’s 
(Chapter 30, Sections 6, 8, and 12). In terms of physicians, nurses, and 
hospital beds, Pakistan is planning to attain the 1960 level of India by 
1970,^ which target may be achieved, Considering these expansion en¬ 
deavors and assuming that substantial results will be obtained through the 
campaigns for controlling malaria, tuberculosis, smallpox, and otlier com¬ 
municable diseases, Pakistan may surpass India’s present level of mortality 
in the 1970-75 period and may be close to the present position of the 
Philippines by 1980, with a crude death rate of 15 per thousand population 
and life expectancy of 50 years. 

For the remaining countries of the region - Indonesia, Burma, and 
South Vietnam - the evidence concerning present levels of mortality, let 
alone prospects, is meager; the data for even population size in Burma 
and South Vietnam are unreliable as neither country has taken a national 
census since the Second World War. In all three countries, however, the 
health and mortality situation is probably no worse than in Pakistan, but 
not much better either, especially in Burma (Chapter 30, Section 12). 
Since these countries are also participating in the anti-malaria campaign 
assisted by the World Health Organization, malaria may be all but elimi¬ 
nated there, as elsewhere in South Asia, by the end of the 1960’s, It may 
be assumed - though merely as a conjecture - that these countries will not 
develop their health services at a slower pace than Pakistan, which is 
poorer than they are. Therefore, we estimate that they will attain a life 
expectancy of 50 years by 1980; Indonesia and South Vietnam may even 
catch up to India’s anticipated 52 years then, 

Our assumptions concerning mortality prospects in the South Asian 
countries for 1980 may be summarized in the following set of figures, 
which includes our estimates of 1960 mortality levels for comparison. The 


‘ Pakistan, Government of. President’s Secretariat, Economic Affairs Division, Cen¬ 
tral Statistical Office, Statistical Pocket Book of Pakistan 1965, Karachi, 1965, p. 224. 
See also Chapter 30, Table 30-2. 
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rank order of the countries corresponds closely with their rank order accord¬ 
ing to economic level. 


Crude death rate 
per 1,000 population 

Expectation of life 
at birth in years 
(both sexes) 

1960 1980 

1960 2980 


Pakistan 

27 

15 

37 

50 

India 

20 

13 

45 

52 

Indonesia 

24 

13 

40 

52 

Burma 

27 

15 

37 

50 

South Vietnam 

24 

13 

40 

52 

Philippines 

14 

9 

50 

62 

Thailand 

15 

10 

48 

60 

Ceylon 

9 

7 

60 

67 

Malaya 

11 

8 

58 

65 


These estimates will be used in Section 13, on population projections. 


Fertility 


7 Pertility Trends in South Asia and Western Europe 

In the world as a whole, infonnation on fertility in the past seems to be 
even scarcer and flimsier than mortality data. Except for Sweden and 
Finland and some scattered regions and localities in certain periods when 
records were kept, virtually nothing positive is known about fertility in 
estem Europe before the nineteendi century, to say nothing of South 
Asia, to South Asia today the registration of bhths continues to be even 
more deficient than that of deaths,^ and births are rarely classified by 
mothers age, duration of marriage, or birth order, The study of fertility 
^ Tu variety of concepts and measures in use. 

• J. 1 , ^ 1 ®®^sure of fertility available for all the South Asian countries 
IS the crude birth rate, die annual number of births per thousand popula- 
tion - m this case, mid-year population. But the recorded figures generally 
fall far short of those that can be assumed to correspond to the real situa¬ 
tion, which consequently must be gauged by various demographic tech- 

' See. for example. Sarkar, The Demoiraphy of Ceylon, p. 127. 
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niques. The following estimates of the crude birth rate, so derived, purport 
to indicate its level in the individual countries in 1950-55d 


Pakistan (1951-56) 

Crude 
birth rate 

ill 

Philippine.'! 

Crude 
birth rate 
48,5 

India (1951) 

43.2 

Thailand 

47.1 

Indonesia 

43,8 

Ceylon 

41,8 

Burma 

44.5 

Malaya 

43.6 

Vietnam (1955-60) 

43.1 




As is suggested by the broad trends of crude birth rates in India and 
Ceylon that were plotted in Figure 27-1, the fertility of the peoples in 
South Asia does not seem to have changed appreciably during the past 
several decades, probably centuries. Such high levels of fertility have not 
ordinarily been found in Western Europe during recorded histoiy, Among 
the Scandinavian countries in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
for example, only Finland, with an average crade birth rate of 41, ap¬ 
proached the present lower levels of South Asia; in the others, this rate 
then ranged between 32 and 34. For several decades prior to the 1870’s, 
when fertility began to decline continuously as a result of a spread of 
birth control practices (see Section 12 below),^ crude birth rates of the 
same order were typical of Western Europe,® The present crude birth 
rates of around 15 in Western Europe are only about a third as high as 
tliose now prevailing in South Asia, Only a part of this difference can be 

’ The fipires for India and Pakistan are from United Nations, Department of Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Affairs, The Population of Asia and the Far East, 1950-1980, Future 
Population Estimates by Sex and Age, Report IV, Population Studies No. 31, New York, 
19S9, Synoptic Table, p, 92, The figures for the other countries are from The Popula¬ 
tion of South-East Asia (Including Ceylon and China; Taiwan), 1950-1980, 
in the same publication series, Report III, Population Studies No. 30, New York, 1958, 
Table 5, p. 10, 

Although these rates exceed the ofificially reported figures, tliere are higher estimates 
that could be accepted with equal or more justification, For example, Krotki has re¬ 
cently estimated tlie crude birth rate in East Pakistan at 58, and in West Pakistan at 51, 
per thousand population, (Karol J. Krotki, “Population Size, Growth and Age Distri¬ 
bution; Fourth Relea,se from the 1961 Census of Pakistan,” Pakistan Development 
Review, Vol, III, No, 2, Summer, 1963, p, 302.), 

“ Tlie practice of birth control may have been more customary in Western Europe 
tlian in Soutli Asia ever since ancient times. More important, the marriage age was 
higher and the marriage rate may have been even lower, in ancient times. Abstinence 
from, or postponement of, marriage was the method of “birth control’ later recom¬ 
mended by Malthus, and in Europe it had some basis in prevalent patterns. The fact 
tliat in Europe, as early as we have any information at all, not only death rates but 
also marriage rates varied with the harvests suggests the role of abstinence from mar¬ 
riage as a pre-neo-Malthusian means of deliberate “bii'th control’’ In Asia no such 
restraints upon marriage operate today, and there is no reason to believe they ever did. 

° U. N„ The Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends, pp, 71-72. The 
most notable exception was Germany, where the rate averaged 39 in 1871-80, 
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Table 27-6 

GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATES FOR SOME SOUTH ASIAN 
AND EUROPEAN POPULATIONS, SELECTED YEARS 


Country 

Period 

Gross 

Reproduction 

Rate 

Net 

Reproduction 

Rote 

India 

1901 

2,99 

1.09 


1911 

3,14 

1,06 


1921 

2.83 

1,03 


1931 

2.99 

1.25 


1941 

2.76 

1.30 


1951 

2.70 

1,42 


1951-60 

2.70 

... 

Thailand 

1951 

2.03 

1.51 

Ceylon 

1900-02 

2.40 

1.44 


1910-12 

2,11 

1.26 


1920-22 

1.91 

1.16 


1930-32 

1.96 



1940-42 

2.04 

. * 1 


1945-47 

2.16 

1.60 

Malaya: 

1952* 

3,66 

1.99 

Malays 

1947 

2.67 

1.72 


1957 

2,97 

2.31 

Chinese 

1947 

3,25 

2.60 


1957 

3,56 

3.18 

Indians 

1957 

3,92 

3.32 

Sweden 

1806-10 

1.99 

1.00 


1821-30 

2.28 

1,46 


1871-80 

2.25 

1.45 


1901-10 

1,82 

1.42 


1936-39 

0,87 

0.79 


1959 

1,08 

1.04 

England and 

1841-50 

2,13 

1.28 

Wales 

1871-80 

2,35 

1.53 


1901-10 

1,63 

1.23 


1935-39 

0.89 

0.79 


1952 

1,05 

1,01 


The fertility data for 1956 given by S, Selvaratnara (in his Popubtion Projections for 
Ceylon, 1958-1981, National Planning Council, Government Press, Colombo, May. 
1959, p. 32) yield a gross reproduction rate of 2,76. wliich is considerably below 
the official ertunate for 1952. By applying tlie mortality data for 1954 (Ceylon, Gov- 
enment of. Department of Census and StaUstics, Statistical Abstract of Geyhn, 1960, 
Colombo, 1960, Table 25, p. 34) to the former, a net reproduction rate of 2,24, that 
is, a rate somewhat higher than tlie official 1952 figure, is obtained. 


(Sources on following page) 
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accounted for by the differences in age composition:^ the age-adjusted 
birtli rates in Western Europe appear to be less than 40 percent of the cor¬ 
responding South Asian rates. 

More refined measui'es of fertility are the gross reproduction rate, which 
calculates how many girls will be bom to an average woman living through 
her reproductive period (ages 15 to 49), and the net reproduction rate, 
which purports to take into account the effect of mortality as well. For 
South Asia, such rates are rarely available, and when available, are highly 
questionable. Most of tire figures given in Table 27-6 are estimates derived 
from other types of demographic data by actuarial techniques. They are 
subject to substantial errors and hardly comparable with each other or 
mtl: rates for other populations of the world. Despite their weaknesses, 
the gross reproduction rates corroborate the impression given by the 
crude birth rates; fertility in South Asia has been and still is generally 
higher than in nineteenth-century Western Europe, though the differences 
appear less marked in terms of the former rates.^ 

' For example, by applying the age-specific birth rates for Ceylon to the Swedish 
population, the Ceylonese crude birth rate is reduced by only about 8 percent, 

* In fact, the highest gross reproduction rate recorded for Western Europe in the 
nineteenth centuw (2.57 for Germany in 1871-80) is higher than some rates pre¬ 
sented in Table 27-6 for South Asia. 


Stmrces to Table 27-6; 

India; 1901-41 from Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1951, Table 30, p. 87; 1951 
estimated on the basis of data in Ansley J, Coale and Edgar M. Hoover, 
Population Growth and Economic Development in Low-Income Countries, 
Princeton University Press, 1958, Tables A-1 and A-2, pp. 350, 352; 1951- 
60 from India, Goveraraent of, Offllce of Registrar-General, All-India Popula¬ 
tion Projections, New Delhi, 1964, quoted by Halvor Gille, “Twentietli Cen¬ 
tury Levels and Trends of Fertility in Developing Countries,” Paper No. 457 
at the United Nations Population Conference, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, August 
30 to September 10,1965, mimeographed, 

Ceylon; 1900-1947 from N. K. Sarkar, The Demography of Ceylon, Govern¬ 
ment Press, Colombo, 1957, Tables 6 and 7, p, 99; 1952 from U. N,, 
Demographic Yearbook 1954, Table 21, pp, 457-458, 

Thailand, 1951; U, N., Demographic Yearbook 1954, Table 21, pp. 457- 
458. 

Mabya; 1947 from T, E, Smith, Population Growth in Malaya, Royal Insti¬ 
tute of International Affairs, London, 1952, pp, 59, 80, 87; 1957 from H. 
Fell, 1957 Popubtion Census of the Federation of Malaya, Report No. 14, 
Department of Statistics, Kuala Lumpur, 1960, Table 7,10, p, 42, 

Sweden; 1806-1939 from Alfred Landry, Trade de DSmographie, Payot, 
Paris, 1945, pp.322, 329; 1959 from StaMisk Arsbok for Sverige (Statistical 
Abstract of Sweden) 1961, Table 29, p, 26. 

Engbnd and Wales; 1841-1939 from LandWi op, cit, pp, 322, 329; 1952 
from U. N., Demographic Yearbook 1954, Table 21, pp, 457-458. 
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raphy of a Unique Popuktm, Table 11 , p. 22, Malaya; Fell, 1957 Population 
Census^ the Federation of Malaya, Report No. 14, Table 7.9, p. 42. Ceylon: 
Selyarataam, Population Projections for Ceylon, 1956-1981, itible 9, p, 32. 
n a, a e and Hoover, Population Growth and Economic Development in 
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low side.' Hie Malayan curves are of uncertain accuracy, but are probably 
the most reliable of the South Asian data. There undoubtedly also were 
some, though far fewer, under-enumerations of births in Sweden in 1751- 
1800; but more important is the question of the degree to which Swedish 
data can be taken as typical of fertility conditions in Western Europe in 
the eighteenth century. The fertility curve for the Hutterite sect, of the 
United States and Canada, in 1936-40 represents die highest fertility per¬ 
formance ever recorded in any population," Apart from the ages under 25 
years, in which a much smaller proportion of Hutterite women are mar¬ 
ried, tlie South Asian curves run substantially below it. On the other hand, 
they are considerably above the European curves for more recent times 
in Figure 27-7 (which do not indicate the lowest birth rates recorded, but 
rather the typical present patterns). Likewise, the South Asian fertility 
exceeds that of eighteenth-century Sweden in ages below 30 years; 
whereas in the higher ages the differences in fertility perfonnance among- 
populations relatively free from contraceptive practice.s seem to be much 
less marked (if one ignores the Hutterites with theh superiority in health 
over other contemporary groups). As behveen the South Asian populations, 
two basic patterns can be distinguished according to the height of the 
fertility rate in the 15 to 19 age group. Thus in India and among the 
Malays in Malaya, the initial level of fertility is high, whereas in Ceylon 
and among the Chinese in Malaya it more closely resembles that in West¬ 
ern Europe. In the higher ages, the positions appear to be reversed. 

Before we go further in our attempt to analyze fertility in South Asia, 
we should stress that it is the very high death rates that have until recently 
cost the South Asian populations the potential growth from their veiy high 
fertility, Under mortality conditions such as those prevailing in India in 
tire decade 1921-30, for instance, a crade birth rate of between 37 and 38 
per thousand was necessary just to secure a stationary population in the 
long run.® In determining what happens to a population, the primary con- 

FertiliUj and Mortality in Poona District, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Publication No, 27, Poona, 1953, and processed by Coale and Hoover, Population 
Growth and Economic Development in Low-lncome Countries, p, 352, By applying 
the age-specific birth rates to the population composition of India in 1951, a crade rate 
of 44 is yielded, which is rather a close fit. 

' The numbers of registered bfadw are inflated by 10 percent, but still the age-specific 
birth rates yield a crude birth rate of only 39 when applied lo tha estimated population 
of Ceylon. See Selvaratnam, Population Projections for Ceylon, 1956^-1981, pp, 25, 32, 

" The Hutterite population, however, is very small, as was noted in Section 5; it 
consisted in 1950 of only 8,542 members, A closed community, it resembles the South 
Asian populations in that no bii'th control measures are used and reproduction proceeds 
without conscious planning; but the level of health is very much superior among the 
Hutterites. See Eaton and Mayer, Mans Capacity to Reproduce, passim. 

‘ This is calculated on tlie basis of a stable population, with an a|e composition cor¬ 
responding to the actual mortality pattern. See Frank Lorimer, ‘Dynamics of Age 
Structure in a Population witli Initially tiigh Fertility and Mortality," Popuhtion Bul¬ 
letin of the United Nations, No, 1, December, 1951, New York, pp. 32,35. 
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sideration is its rate of replacement This is measured by means of the net 
reproduction rate, already mentioned, which takes mortality into account 
so as to indicate the extent to which women of one generation are replaced 
in the next A net reproduction rate of 1 will lead, in the long run, to 
demographic equilibrium. This measure has lately fallen into disuse be¬ 
cause changes in mortality have been discovered to affect its prognostic 
value; in South Asia, this distortion has grown particularly important The 
net reproduction rates in Table 27-6 must, as we pointed out be regarded 
as rather unreliable estimates. These figures suggest first that the rate of 
replacement in South Asia was never very much above unity until the po.st- 
war period and, secondly, that the wastage of human lives, indicated by 
the difference between the gross and net rates, has been immense. In re¬ 
cent years this wastage has apparently been declining, but it remains 
larger than in Western Europe, As this improvement has occurred because 
of the rapid decline in mortality while fertility has remained unchanged, 
the result was the population explosion. 


8 The Vactor of Fecundity 

The actual number of live births and their relationship to the population 
structure are determined by many factors, both biological and social 
These are easy to list, but as they are interdependent in a most complex 
way even a rough assessment of the contiibution of each, by itself, to the 
birth perfonnance is well-nigh impossible.^ 

The fertility of a population depends, in the first place, on the fecundity 
of its members, that is, on their ability to achieve conception. Tlie degree 
to ^ Ic that ability results in the birth of children is determined mainly 
y t e frequency of, and the modal age at, marriage, by customs and 
taboos affecting sexual activity and birth control practices, and by the 
health and mortality status of die population. The subject of human 
tecundity is one of the least known areas of demography. It is difficult to 
as.sess because the production of offspring, which is the only absolute 
evidence of fecundity, noimally falls well below the biological potential in 
any population. To begin with, fecundity is decreased by the fact that 

GMrale de la Popuh- 
de France, Paris, 1954, p. 117), 
to the Sal feS “"Wbution of the several determinants 

fecundity successive^ reduced starting from a hypothetical biological 

Howevel to m3 m social factors involved, 

causd relationship, and so rnaT^JdsucrbnW™^^^ h^otheses concerning the 

in South Asia, th^ in the end i/was (. 1 ^ ®conditions 

noneof thedeterminL^f ferti iw ^ ^h® ^■““•ts. That 

for discarding an approach as statlas Sauv/s!^" ® “ additional reason 


most women breast-feed their infants after the confinement.^ Moreover, 
the purely genetic capacity for procreation is veiled by disadvantageous 
environmental conditions such as poor nutrition, mode of living, health 
and climate, since these may affect the physical state sufficiently to reduce 
the ability to have cbildren,^ Apart from such conditions, while there may 
be individual differences in fecundity, due to heredity,® genetic variations 
in the average fecundity of different populations have not been demon¬ 
strated. Theories that fecundity is higher in South Asia than in, say, 
Europe, or that some of its components - age at the onset of menstrua¬ 
tion, the force of sex drive and so on - are different in the two types of 
population, are as yet unproved, if they have any basis at all, or else are 
clearly mistaken.'^ 

The maximum family .size resulting from uncontrolled nonnal inter¬ 
course in the advanced Western countries is estimated to range somewhere 
between 12 and 14 live births per average woman living a mai-ried life 
from puberty to menopause,'’ The corresponding averages for South Asian 

^ On the lia.si.s of a careful study, Guttmacher concluded that the average intervals 
between pregnancies are 19 and 24 months, respectively, for non-Iactating and lactating 
women who do not practice contraception, In other woials, the subfecundity re.sulting 
from the practice of breast-feeding would be about 20 percent, See Alan F. Gutt¬ 
macher, “Fertility of Man," FertiUtij ml Sterilitij, Vol, 3, No, 4, July-August, 1952. 
p. 289, On the whole, his findings have been corroborated by later studies, but the 
extent to which this temporary snbfecundity varies with the length of the lactation 
period lia.s not been firmly determined, 

“ Frank Lorimer, Culture and Human Fertility: A Study of the Relation of Cultural 
Conditions to Fertiliii/ in Non-industrial and Transitional Societies, UNESCO, Zurich, 
19,54, p, 22, 

It i.s possible that in South Asia these factors cause some “excessive” congenital 
.sterility and snbfecundity, which would disappear - perhaps not in the same genera¬ 
tion but in the next - if conditions were improved, The incidence of sterility and sub¬ 
fecundity, which to an important degree determines the average physiological fecun¬ 
dity, has not yet been adequately studied, even in the most advanced countries. 

” "While the evidence is not clear-cut, it seems that one factor influencing die in¬ 
nate ability to reproduce is the relative fecimdiW of one’s forebears,” (William Peter¬ 
sen, Population, Macmillan, New York, 1981, p. o38,) 

Mt is widely as,s'vimcd, for instance, that menstruation begins earlier in tropical 
countries than among populations of European stock and that people in the ti'opics 
have more frequent se,xiiai intercourse, At least one influential writer even argues tliat 
sex play is a kind of "national sport" in India (William Vogt, Road to Survival, Wil¬ 
liam Sloane As.sociate.s Inc., New York, 1948, p. 227), Some data are available on 
both age at menstruation and frequency of Intercourse; in both respects these suggest 
that the difference is in the opposite direction, (See, for example, M. Karnot and 
It. G, Karnot, Diet and Fecundity in India, Paper read at the Sixth International Con¬ 
ference on Planned Parenthood, New Delhi, 1959,) The age of onset of menstruation 
is, as we know, decreasing in the rich Western countries, probably as a result of im¬ 
provements in nutrition and other living standards. Moreover, sex drive is considerably 
inffuencedby cultural factors, Anxiety about the loss of semen, rare among Europeans, 
is found among many Indian males and would tend rather to reduce their sexual 
activity. (See G. Morris Cavstairs, The Twice-Rorn, A Study of a Community of High 
Caste Hindus, Hogarth Press, London, 1957, pp. 83-88 et passim,) 

'The figure 12 is suggested by, among others, Sauvy (Theorie Generakde la 
Population, Vol. II, p. 117). It is confirmed by the Hutterite experience: Women 
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population groups, so far as calculable, seem to be lower, mainly because 
of poor health and nutrition, However, the data for the Chine.se in Malaya, 
who live under comparatively good health conditions and have few fer¬ 
tility-reducing customs, suggest that the differences, if any, in physio¬ 
logical fecundity cannot be large.^ 


9 Marriage 


In most cultures, procreation is primarily a function of marriage. But 
unions classified as maniage differ substantially among societies, not only 
in stmcture (e.g., monogamous vs, polygamous) and peimanence but 
also ill other ways. Even in the same country, several types of marriage 
may exist. Ceylon, for instance, has both diga and bina marriages; in the 
first and more common type the wife moves to her husband’s residence, 
whereas the husband usually moves to the wife’s residence in the .second 
type of marriage, which seems to be more easily dissolved.^ A large per¬ 
centage of marriages - among them, of course, customary or common-law 
marriages - may never be registered; Burma, indeed, still has no marriage 
registration system,®* Moreover, the contracting, and even more the regis¬ 
tration, of marriage may not coincide with the beginning of sexual activity, 
and cultural groups may differ from one another in this regard,^ All these 


remained married through their fifty-first year of life, 
^ children, The number increased to 12,0 for women married between 1921 
and 1930, and 12,3 for women married between 1931 and 1940,” (Eaton and Mayer, 
ans Capacitij to Reproduce, p. 26.) If, however, customs among the Hutterites en¬ 
couraged women to marry still younger, the figures would be somewhat higher, sue- 
™ 27 maximum fecundity achievable would range to upwards of 14 live births. 

The marital fertility rates (obtained by dividing the general age-specific birth 
rates for women by die proportions married) for the Chinese in Malaya yield a total 
marital fertility rate of 10,8, This is the hypothetical numkr of children born to an 
average woman married from 15 to 49 years of age. Considering the weakness of tlie 
oata, the figure is only tentative. Since fertility-depressing factors are not completely 
absent in Chmese fainilies either, the figure of 10.8 may safely be taken as a low limit 
J physiological fecundity for that South Asian population group. Lower figures, derived 
by the same method, for other populations - 8,2 for Ceylonese women, 7.7 for 
Mday women, and 6.6 for women of India - suggest that among them family size 

SandTtewf 

“ Sarkar, The Demography 0 /Cfii/lon, p, 71, 

P' IS-1" the Federation of Malaya, 

nances® 7““™" '"“^1 1955, when the Marriage Ordi¬ 

nances came into effect. (Malaya, Government of die Federation of Fedmtion of 

1958, pp, 10-13,) That registration sys- 

vSdTaU5 n/'7^f ^ Ceyldn, which re- 

) ^ unregistered, (Sarkar, The Dmographtj of 

‘In the stiff numerous cliild marriages in India, several years may elapse between 


circumstances make it difificult to compare marital fertility rates in differ¬ 
ent cultures, particularly a.s the essential data on births in South Asia are 
inadequate. 

Recalling the uncertainty of estimates when registration is deficient, we 
present in Table 27-7 such figures as we could obtain on the marital status 
of women in the South Asian countries, with similar figures for Sweden in 
1800 and 1950. The table indicates that, with the partial exception of the 
Philippine population,* marriage is almost universal among South Asian 
women. This contrast to the Western pattern is due partly to a difference 
in sex ratios. In Soutli Asia as in Europe, marriage is usually monogamous, 
especially in the lower classes, but in all South Asian countries there are 
fewer adult females than males, whereas the opposite is true of the West¬ 
ern European populations.^ Although women may be under-enumerated 
in the South Asian censuses to a larger extent tlian men, the shortage 
seems to be real, and caused, as we have seen, by higher mortality among 
females. The effect of the prevailing sex ratio is reinforced, among high- 
caste Hindus particularly, by a ban on the remarriage of widows but not 
of widowers,® 

Table 27-7 shows also that age at marriage, though significantly lower in 
all of the populations of South Asia than in Western Europe (taking Sweden 


the formal wedding and the commencement of cohabitation and sexual relations. (See, 
for instance, D, N. Majumdar, Caste and Communication in an Indian Village, Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1958, p. 226.) In Northwestern Europe, however, many 
young people begin their sexual activity even several years before marriage, the timing 
of which (and even the choice of spouse) is not infrequendy determined by the occur¬ 
rence of pregnancy. In South Asia the registration of marriage often takes place after 
the spouses have lived together for some time, (Sarkar, The Demography of Ceylon, 
p. 72 f .n.) 

‘ Even the figure for the Philippines of single women in the 45-49 age group (6,9 
percent) is only about a third of the Swedish figure in 1950, Ceylon falls between the 
Philippines and the other South Asian countries. 

° See United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Demographic 
Yearbook 1960, New York, 1960, Table 6, pp. 273-282, 

* Tliis ban on women’s remarriage is, in a sense, a logical complement to other rules 
governing marriage and family that are set down in Hindu scriptures and apparently to 
some extent determine mores as sanctioned by popular religion. There are two funda¬ 
mental rules on which the ancient scriptures, and modem commentators on them 
insist. The first is that the bride must be considerably younger than the bridegroom. It 
the numbers and age distribution of men and women were equal, this rule would re¬ 
sult in a certain percentage of the women remaining unmarried. But the second rule 
is that all women must eventually marry. The conffict between tliese precepts is re¬ 
solved by a third rule stipulating that the bride (only) must be a virgin. Thus a ban 
on remaiTiage of widows, but not of widowers, is implied and husbands are available 
for the marriageable women. Partly as a corollary to this set of rules, and partly as an 
independently motivated rule, it is often prescribed that women should be married 
before puberty. (For a modern, orthodox description of Hindu views and rules of 
marriage and family, see P. H. Prabhu, Hindu Social Organisation, 3rd ed., Bombay, 
1958) 

In’ Sections 10 and 11 we shall consider how tliese rules affect the duration of 
marriage. 
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Table 27-7 


MARITAL STATUS OF WOMEN 15 TO 49 YEARS OF AGE 


Country 

Marital 


Percentage distribution within age Intenal 


and year 

status 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

Pakistan, 1961 

Single 

25,5 

5.8 

2,5 

1.5 

1,3 

1.0 

1.0 


Married 

73.0 

91.6 

93,7 

91,8 

87.4 

77.5 

70.2 


Widowed 

0.6 

1.8 

3.1 

6,1 

10.7 

20.9 

28.2 


Divorced 

0,9 

0,8 

0,7 

0.6 

0.6 

0,6 

0.6 

India. 1961 

Single 

29,2 

6,0 

1.9 

1,0 

0.7 

0.6 

. 0.5 


Married 

69.6 

91.8 

94,2 

91,4 

87.0 

77.7 

69.7 


Widowed 

0,5 

1,3 

2,9 

6,4 

11.1 

20,7 

28.8 


Divorced 

0.6 

0,9 

1,0 

1,0 

1,0 

1,0 

0,9 

Philippines, 

Single 

85,1 

40,7 

18,8 

12,6 

9,5 

8.7 

6,9 

1948 

Married 

14,5 

57,2 

76,8 

80,7 

81.7 

78.0 

74.7 


Widowed 

0,2 

1,6 

3.8 

6,1 

8,2 

12.7 

17.8 


Divorced 

0.2 

0.5 

0,5 

0.6 

0,6 

0.6 

0,6 

Thailand, 

Single 

80.6 

30,0 

10.9 

5,7 

4,0 

3.2 

2.9 

1947 

Married 

17,9 

64.2 

81.5 

85,1 

83,8 

79.4 

72.0 


Widowed 

0.5 

2.2 

3.9 

6.0 

9.1 

14,4 

21.2 


Divorced 

1,0 

3.6 

3.7 

3,2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

Ceylon. 1953 

Single 

75.7 

32,5 

12,8 

7.5 

5.4 

5.0 

4.4 


Married 

23.7 

65,7 

84,4 

87.7 

86.4 

80.7 

73.8 


Widowed 

0,3 

1,2 

2,2 

4,1 

7,5 

13.6 

21.1 


Divorced 

0,2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

0,6 

0.6 

Malays 

Single 

45,9 

9.4 

2.4 

1,2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

in Malaya, 

Married 

50.0 

84.3 

90,8 

89.7 

85,8 

77.5 

67.7 

1957 

Widowed 

0,3 

1,1 

2,1 

4,1 

7.7 

14,7 

23.4 


Divorced 

3,8 

5,2 

4,7 

5,0 

5.7 

7.1 

8.3 

Chinese in 

Single 

89,7 

43,1 

11,4 

3,8 

2,7 

2,6 

2.5 

Malaya, 1957 

Married 

10.2 

56,2 

86.7 

92,3 

90,2 

84,5 

76.4 


Widowed 

0.0 

0,3 

1,3 

3.3 

6,5 

12.3 

20.5 


Divorced 

0,0 

0,3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Sweden, 1800 

Single 

97.3 

77.6 

48.2 

29.7 

19.6 

14.9 

11.7 


Married 
Widowed or 

2.7 

22,2 

50,7 

67,6 

75,5 

76.7 

73.9 


divorced 

0,0 

0.2 

1,1 

2.8 

4,9 

8.4 

14.4 

Sweden, 1950 

Single 

96.3 

59.7 

26.4 

15.9 

14,4 

15.8 

18.5 


Married 

3,7 

39,8 

71,7 

81,2 

81,6 

78,8 

74.1 


Widowed 

0,0 

0,1 

0.4 

0,8 

1,4 

2,6 

4,6 


Divorced 

0,0 

0.4 

1,5 

2.1 

2,6 

2.7 

2.8 


( Sources on following page) 
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as typical), varies considerably among them. The differences are most 
marhed in the 15-19 age group; much more than half of all girls of that 
age in India and Pakistan and among the Malays in Malaya are married 
(probably in Indonesia too, because of the cultural similarity of its peo¬ 
ple to the Malays), whereas the figure is less than one-fourdi in the other 
South Asian populations. In short, the table suggests modal ages at mar¬ 
riage of under 18 years for the fomer and around 20 years for tire latter 
broad group.^ Although marriage is sometimes postponed because of a 
death in the family or economic distress, nuptiality rates appear to be less 
variable in South Asia than in Western Europe. In South Asia, a bride¬ 
groom is usually not expected to be able to take care of a family imme¬ 
diately; this responsibility rests on an extended family, at least in the be¬ 
ginning.® Consequently, the variations in marriage and birth rates in 
Western Europe due to crop and business cycle fluctuations have been 
much less discernible in the Soutli Asian countries, even though the mar¬ 
riage customs of this region generally involve relatively heavy expenses, 

The differences in women’s age at marriage are reflected in the fertility 
curves of Figure 27-7, In South Asia, as in the Hutterite population, tire 
relationship between marriage and childbearing is very close, since ille- 

' The modal age at marriage of Hutterite women, our other standard of comparison, 
is about 22 years, but in the highest reproductive age groups spinsters are about as 
rare as in Soutli Asia. (Eaton and Mayer, Man’s Capacity to Reproduce, pp, 16-18,) 

“ “Economic stability of the bridegroom has never been an important consideration 
in contracting a marriage. Of course, the parents-in-Iaw are anxious to see that tlie 
son-in-law is well employed, hut unemployment is not a positive disqualification, since 
the resources of the joint family are available for the support of the newly married 
couple,” (S. Chandrasekhar, India’s Population, Fact ana Folicy, 2nd ed, Indian 
Institute for Population Studies, Annamalai University, Chidambaram, India, 1950, p. 
31.) 


Sources to Table 27-7; 

Pakistan; Economic Affairs Division, Central Statistical Office, Statistical Bulletin, 
VoL 10, No, 8, August, 1962, Karachi, Table 94, pp. 1629-1630. 

India: Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Publications Division, India, A 
Reference Annual 1964, New Delhi, 1964, p, 17. 

Philippines and Thailand: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook 1955, Table 12, 
pp. 406-409,424-425, 

Ceylon; Department of Census and Statistics, Census of Ceylon, 1953, Vol. II (Part 
III), Colombo. 1955, Table 32, pp. 293-294, 

Malaya: H, Fell, 1957 Population Census of the Federation of Malaija, Report No. 
14, Department of Statistics, Kuala Lumpur, 1960, Tables bA, 6B, pp, 73-74. 
Sweden; 1800 from Gustaf Sundberg, Beoblkerungsstatistik Schwedens 1750-1900, 
Einige Hauptresultate, 2nd ed., P. A. Norstedt & Soners Forlag, Stockholm, 1923, 
Tables 19, 21, pp. 97, 99; 1950 from U. N., Demographic Yearbook 1955 as cited 
above, 
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gitimate births and even pre-marital conceptions are infrequent.^ Among 
the Indians and the Malays, the initial level of the curves in the chart is 
quite high as compared to the Chinese in Malaya, the Ceylonese, and the 
Western populations, The Swedish curve for tlie 1751-1800 period reveals 
dramatically how great a reduction in fertility may be achieved by means 
of a substantial postponement of marriage, for the mean age of Swedish 
^ rides was at that time around 27 years,^ Stated another way, the contrast 
in tlie shape of the curves discloses the “excess” fertility due to early mar- 
liages in South Asia, as compared with Western Europe, 
lire Hutterite curve in this chart suggests, however, that the level of 
fertility in South Asia is decreased, particularly in age groups above 30, 
by factors other than failure to marry early or at all, It is sometimes held 
that one of these factors, especially in India, is the early age at which 
ciildbearing usually begins, since the reproductive organs may then be 
moie^ vulnerable to damap than later in life. Although some untimely 
sterility may occur for this reason, the evidence so far uncovered is; in¬ 
conclusive,® Hus factor should not be operative, in any case, in those 
populations where the marriage age tends to be higher than in India, 
Pakistan, and among the populations of Malaya. 

According to the data in Table 27-7, divorce would seem to be rare in 
South Asia except among Malays and, possibly, Indonesians. It is trae that 
census returns, on which this table is based, underrate the occurrence of 
ivoice because, for one tiring, many divorced women remanyd but this 
fact diminishes the significance of the divorce rate for fertility, Temporaiy, 

nf ft" Thailmd, University 

L f rkeley and Los Angeles, 1958, n. 62; U. N., The Myme Popull 

t)mogmphj of Cet/lon, p. 107, The latter 
estimates the proportion of illegitimate births at one-half of one percent of all births. 

die Ceniographio History of tlie Northern European Coimhies in 

7 Cambridge, Vol. Ill, 1949-50, Table 

denend 'lp^Ltvip* ^ European populations, excepting Ireland, 

depend les on the postponement of marriage than on birtli control practices. 

soniSeftLSSv Study notes (p, 116 f,n,): "It has been suggested 

later life and nrmc^ uiarriage might affect the physiological ability to reproduce In 

avem e iase the 

nid " ^iMren born. Our data do not support this view.” 
it has been established, however, that females who conceive at an earlv ave exneri- 

ovw 17°vemsTTh?'f who oonceive at a matoe^age fi.e., 

So dL ft "ot cor- 

incidence hence, the low 

Sor T vft low rate of divorce, See Dudley Kirk, 

PoSL^o^ 434 at the United Nations World 

eographed. ’ 8 > ugoslavia, August 30 to September 10,1965, mim- 
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though lengthy, .separation of spouses is probably more usual than di¬ 
vorce, especially in the case of villagers moving to cities but leaving their 
families behind. Although special studies on the subject are rare, there is 
reason to believe that the impact of divorces and separations on fertility 
is comparatively weak in South Asia,^ as it was in Western Europe before 
the present centmy. 


10 The Influence of Customs and Health Conditions 

Within marriage, various mores and customs, not primarily contracep¬ 
tive in purpose, may tend to reduce fertility, Probably the most important 
of these in South Asia is the widespread practice of extending the period 
of breast-feeding till the infant’s second year or even longer,^ The reduc¬ 
tion in fertility that may, to some degree, be related physiologically to lacta¬ 
tion is certainly reinforced by tlie Hindu custom requiring abstinence from, 
or at least limitation of, sexual intercourse during the period of lactation. 
Similar regulations coiiceming intercourse at times of religious festivals 
and the like may also have some effect on fertility among Hindus,® Such 

One study found tliat the fertility of the wives of migrant workers, who were ab¬ 
sent for a large part of the year, was not adversely affected; in fact, in the younger age 
groups, it was enhanced, (Kumuclini Dandekar, Demographic Suivetj of Six Rural 
Communities, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Asia Publishing Plouse, 
Bombay, 1959, p. 78.) 

® Cf. Section 8 above. ^ 

For example, among tlie rural population of India, a child is often "breast fed till he 
is two and a half or tliree years old, if the mother does not have another baby within 
this period,” (Majumdar, Caste and Communioation in an Indian Village, p, 209.) 
According to another observation, babies in Ceylon are nursed up to 2, 3, or 4 years 
of age, in fact "as long as [the mother is] physically able to do so. (N, D. Wijesekera, 
The People of Cetjlon, M, D, Gunasena & Co, Ltd,, Colombo, 1949, p, 72.) Most 
Thai children are weaned by tlie end of their second year, but some are nursed into 
their third if their mothers have not borne another child,” (deYoung, Village Life in 
Modern Thailand,]), 51.) 

®S, Chandrasekhar (in Population and Planned Parenthood in India, p. 54 f,n,) 
gives the following account of these customs: "It is well known that most Hindus 
abstain from sex relations for various religious and ceremonial reasons, particularly 
oil religious days. Many Hindus observe continence during premancy and lactation, 
the period ranging roughly between six and twelve months, The orthodox Hindu 
principles of hygiene and ceremonial ritual demand abstention from coitus during differ¬ 
ent periods," Quoting Sir Bliagvat Sinh Jee (A Short History of Aryan Medical Science, 
Macmillan. London, 1896, p. 73), he continues: ‘“Sexual intercourse is prohibited fur 
the first four days after the appearance of tlie menstrual flow, as well as on the 8tli, 
14th and 15th days of both the fortnights - light and dark - on the anniversary days 
of dead parents, nights previous to the anniversary, on vyatipta (the seventeenth of 
the astrological yogas), varidhrata (&e twenty-seventh of tlie astrological yogas), 
sanskranli (the passage of the Sun or planetary bodies from one sign of^th® zodiac to 
the other), in the day time, at sunset, at midnight and during an eclipse,’’ 

Some recent inquiries have thrown light on the extent of observance of these reli¬ 
gious rules for abstinence in married life, Tlie demographic study of rural disfricts in 
Mysore State showed that the number of observed forbidden’ days during the year 
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regulations are of little or no consequence among other South Asian popu¬ 
lations such as the Ceylonese,^ The rather widespread notion tliat a couple 
should practice abstinence and not have children after becoming grand¬ 
parents may inhibit childbearing in some small measure in the oldest re¬ 
productive age groups. 

The poor health and nutritional conditions in South Asia, responsible as 
they are for spontaneous abortions, stillbirths, and excessive mortality in 
reproductive age groups, must have a pronounced effect on fertility. It is 
very difBcult, however, to estimate their impact. Even in the advanced 
countries statistics on spontaneous abortions and stillbirths are very hard 
to obtain. Numerous studies, mainly in the United States, suggest that un¬ 
der satisfactory conditions of health and levels of living about 10 percent 
of all pregnancies terminate in spontaneous abortion.^ In South Asia the 
proportion is probably much highei"^ because of the continued prevalence of 
diseases with known abortifacient effects, such as cholera, relapsing fever, 
syphilis, and, particularly, malaria.^ Tlie Ceylonese statistics on stillbirths 
- in spite of their serious inadequacy - lend support to the assumption that 
more pregnancies are successfully earned to teim as the incidence of malaria 
declines; but the responses of crude birth rates to malaria control have 
shown no consistent tendency.'* On the whole, the available data do not 

(excluding menstrual periods) ranged from 2 to 120, with a median of 24 days. Among 
junior civil servants in New Delhi the range was from 1 to 79 days, again with a 
meclmn of 24 days. See C. Chandrasekaran, “Cultural Patterns in Relation to Family 
lannmg, m Proceedings of the Third International Conference on Planned Parent¬ 
hood, Bombay, 1952, p. 77. 

^ See Wijesekera, The People of Ceijlon, p, 82. 

United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, Population Division, Foetal, Infant 
and Early Childhood Mortality, Vol. I. The Statistics, Population Studies, No. 13, New 
lork, 1954, p. 14. 

M reports seriously underrate the incidence of abortions in South Asia. For ex¬ 
ample. the Mysore Population Study (p, 236) gives estimates of 7.9 percent of all 
pregnancies^ in Bangalore and 4.1 percent in rural areas. In another study, the propor- 

SiiZSf Dandeiar, 

Survey of F eriihty and Mortality in Poona Dmct, p. 157.) 

of in a sta^ of the inter-war period in India, ascertained that die level 

low L S r birth rates were continously 

malaria a malaria, but bodi high and variable in areas where 

malaria and other epidemics were only recurrent. He deduced that “women in [the 

wherel rtboTH frequently experience miscarriages and abortions," 

7a T 1 abortions wll bo intermittent’" 

dt fofthe ti eg'ypby/ Indo-Pakistan - a study of twenty years' 

Nos 1 & 2 Tanmrv ^ 1 Journal, Madras, Vol. mill, 

dmarfab^ 1958, pp. 4,6.) Learmondr ^Iso found tha^ 

TiniiUrf Mr J- Control on Birdr and Death Rates” in 

ugust JJ September 10,1954, Papers; Vol. I, New York 1954 nn Of riii. 

r^aIitTferti% tlie Mysore Population kudy ’ri that die total 

diminleS™! ® bills with anti-malaria operations 

man in the correspondmg areas without them. However, die samples were sU and 
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provide a fim basis for gauging the influence of abortifacient diseases on 
birth rates. Other important causes of stillbirth include anemia, pelvic de¬ 
formity resulting from vitamin deflciency, and venereal disease. Spontane¬ 
ous abortions are sometimes due to the use of dmgs, such as an overdose 
of quinine as a protection against malaria. Moreover, some stillbirths can 
be accounted for by the lack of training of midwives; not infrequently, too, 
their crude methods of delivery lead to subsequent sterility in the motlrer. 
A small part of the difference between fecundity and actual fertility is, in 
addition, attributable to untimely sterility caused by disease in both men 
and women, as well as to slackened sexual activity during illness. 

Lastly, poor health conditions in South Asia are responsible for sub¬ 
stantial mortality in the reproductive age groups. As Table 27-7 implies, 
a high proportion of married women are bereaved of their husbands be¬ 
fore the end of their procreative life span. Some, especially of the young 
widows, remarry; otherwise the percentages of widows in the table would 
be even higher. Nevertheless, a large proportion of them - and not only 
among the Hindus — do not, thus remaining “socially sterile, * It was 
pointed out in Section 5 that, except for the Chinese in Malaya, the mor¬ 
tality of women in the reproductive ages is higher than that of men in 
South Asia. Thus it could be reckoned that, under the Indian mortality 
conditions of 1951, if a girl of 15 married a man five years her senior—a 
case not untypical in India —the chance that the marriage would last 

subject to unknown degrees of bias. (U. N., The Mysore Population Sladi/, Table 8.9, 
p. 84.) In the paddy districts, which were the most malarial regions of Ceylon prior to 
1946, the recorded gross reproduction rates shot up by about 24 percent brtween 
1945-47 and 1950-52, as a result of the control of malaria, (Department ot Census 
and Statistics, Fertility Trends in Ceylon, Monograph No, 3, Colombo, 1954, p. 5. J _ 

In Ceylon tire reported rate of stillbirths per thousand deliveries was, in to™s, 7 / m 
1935, the year of a severe malaria epidemic; it was 59 in 1945, then decked con- 
tinuously, as malaria control operations advanced, to “..Pv A 

rose slightly thereafter. (Statistical Abstract of Ceylon 1960, Table 26 p. 35.) Thae 
figures, because they refer to all deliveries, underrate the situation m Ceylon m com¬ 
parison with that in Western Europe, where stillbirth 'j*tos-usually mound .0-25 
per thousand-are related to live births only; under-registraton, 
assumed to be more frequent in tlie case of stillbirths than of live ir • , 

mates of stillbirths in South Asia err even more on die low 
rates found in the Mysore Study: 37 per thousand deliveries in Bangalore and 32 

rural areas. (U.N., The Mysore PopulationStudy,p. 236.) , c *• 

^ The depressing effect of the Hindu rules governing marriage, referred to 
9. is cluLe sLe widowers are permitted to and often “ 
forced, by the competition of younger men, to take wives . i rl Jg 
The ineqLlity in age leads, in itself “to an increasing number w'djs for^J oW 
husbancl soon passes away, leaving behind his very young wife, a wi , 
cannot marry,” (Chandrasekhar, InajflsPoputafton. p, do. ) tn the ban 

Low-caste Hindus seem to adhere less strictly than high-caste ^mnnSes 

on remarriage of widows. For example, a study 

in the states of Bombay and Hyderabad revealed that am g remarried, 

who were widowed before the age of 28, generally from 60 to 75 percent remarr 
(Dandekar, Demographic Survey of Six Rural Communities, p, 37.) 
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(disregarding divorce) until the wife’s fiftieth birthday was less than 30 
percent^ Considering the rapid decline in mortality that has taken place in 
India since the early 1950’s, there is reason to believe that this probability 
has risen, though it would remain substantially below the corresponding 
figure for the Chinese in Malaya (69 percent in 1957), as well as that for 
Western Europe (86 percent for Sweden in 1951-55, for example).^ 
Therefore, it is likely that some actual increase in fertility has taken place 
in India during this period of time despite the fact that the effects of the 
' earlier, higher mortality linger on,^ This hypothesis is supported by the 
fact that a part (nearly 10 percent) of die population growth in India 
during the decade 1951-61 is attributed to an increase in the crude birth 
rate.^ 

11 The Prospects for Fertility Determinants Other Than 
Birth Control 

The foregoing analysis has revealed that three social and environmental 
factors affect the levels and patterns of fertility in South Asia: first, the 
rules and customs concerning the obligation to many and the age at whidi 
marriage takes place; secondly, the mores and customs governing marital 
behavior; thirdly, health and mortality conditions. In this section we shall 
try to predict the probable trends of each of these three broad factors 
during the next couple of decades, and their effects on fertility. In Section 

12 we shall turn to the prospects for a spontaneous spread of contracep¬ 
tive practices. 

It was noted in Section 5 that in South Asia the sex differential in mor¬ 
tality - which is to the disadvantage of women except aniong the Chinese 
in Malaya-has not decreased, but rather increased, during the post-war 
decline ia death rates. Hence, the ratio of females to males is declining,'® 

'Computed from the averages of survival rates given by Coale and Hoover, Fopuh- 
tm iJfowm and Economic Devehpment in Low-Income Countries, Table A- 1 , p. 350. 
i ne probability that a 15-year-old girl would survive to tlie age of 50 was 0 . 57 , and the 
chance of survival fw rades in the 20-55 age interval was 0.50, thus yielding a joint 
survivorship probability of 0.285. > / & ) 

Popuhtion Cenm of the Federation 
P' and Statisiisk Arsbok for Smige (Statldical 
Mstraof cf Sweden), Ml, Table 35, p. 31. It should be noted diat theLnces of an 
veraeemamage not being dissolved by death are actually greater in these two popula- 
bons because of the higher age of women at marriage. 

widows of the ewlier era live on in widowhood, the percentage of 

widows remams larger than what the present mortaUty would give rise ^ 

‘According to studies based on census data for 1941, 1931 and 1961 the cnids 
ARef«AiS^^^^ (India. Government of, Wte, 
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and the available evidence gives little ground to expect any substantial 
reversal of this trend within the next several decades. This adverse sex 
ratio, coupled with the fact of almost universal marriage on the part of 
South Asian women, means that the fertility of women is unlikely to de¬ 
cline because of a decrease in the proportion of women who ever marry. 

Tlie age of women at maniage may prove more alterable, particularly in 
India, where early marriage of women is most prevalent. This practice 
has been due in part to the pressure exerted in the marriage market by the 
great number of widowers who want to remarry but who, by custom, avoid 
marrying widows. With decreasing mortality, the frequency of widowers, 
especially in age groups most likely to remarry, will dimmish, and so will 
the “demand” for young girls in the marriage market. Assuming that the 
age of males at first marriage will not decline - since it is determined by 
tradition and customary rules having religious sanction, which change 
slowly - it is probable, then, that the mean age of girls at marriage will 
gradually move upwards. This has, in fact, already occurred during the 
peiiod of slow decline in death rates; “The mean age of women at mar¬ 
riage has increased from 12,6 [years of life] in fire 1921-31 decade to 15,5 
in the 1941-51 decade, while that of men has remained more or less sta¬ 
tionary at twenty.”^ The Child Marriage Restraint Act, passed in 1929 
but so far poorly enforced,^ may work in the same direction if it is better 
enforced. In some cases, however, such a rise in the age of Indian women 
at marriage might mean only that the interval between formal marine 
and the gauna (commencement of cohabitation) was shortened. This 
would be especially likely to happen in cases where marriage was p>st- 
poned merely to comply with the law. Even if a rise in effective marriage 
age resulted, fertility might not be greatly altered, for there is a great ea 
of subfecundity among girls under 18 years of age. Any changes in inar- 
riage frequency in that age group would have less impact on fertility than 
corresponding changes in a more mature group.* 

Although later marriage generally reduces the period of exposure to the 


^ S. N. Aearwala, "Population Control in India: Progress and 
Gontemporiry Problem An Issue devoted ro Ponulabon^onbob^ 

Summer, 1969. p. 580, refening to an unpublished study by Agarwala based pub 

lished Indian census data. rattipr the re- 

For 1951-61, the available evidence does not suggest ^^7 jg 

verse: in 1951, 17.3 percent of females in the age group 1 ^- 2 ^ 
whereas in 1961 the proportion was ITO percent. (India T g^ 

Census of India, 1951, Vot I. Part II-A, Demographic Table .New Delhi, 1965, 

C-III.pp. 170-176; and India, A Reference AnntJfli 1964, p. 17.) ^ _ 

^ T. k) N. Unnithan, Gandhi and Free India, A Socio-Economw Study, J, B. Wel¬ 
ters, Groningen, Netherlands, 1956, pp. 141-142, .c {.yd marriage; 

Gandhi, &e most reformers, was adamant m 7Sjlfthat now pi 

‘Tt is a very fruitful source of and steady decline of 

vail in our society. It is a very important cause and ( 3 ) 

Hindu society in point of (1) nurabers, (2) pty i * . 0^1920 p 302.)’ 

morality." ("Curse of CluldMarriage,”Yo«ngIndio, August28,1926, p.JU 1 

«Hukure ondHuman Fertility, vvA8S9>. 
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rislc of pregnancy, it may thus be expected tliat some part of the rise in 
marriage age in India would merely involve postponements of marriage 
within the infecund childhood years, and another major part, postpone¬ 
ments during post-puberty years of partial fecundity. The decrease in 
child marriages might, at the same time, give rise to a tendency to higher 
fertility, if the marriages imply, as is sometimes argued, a higher risk of 
premature sterility and death,^ But, as noted in the preceding section, the 
evidence is much too scanty and contradictory to permit a firm conclusion. 
Assuming that marriage customs do not change rapidly, there would seem, 
however, little reason to expect within the next few decades any substan¬ 
tial change one way or the other in fertility in India as a result of the po.sl- 
ponement of marriage in very early years. 

Postponement of women s marriage at ages well above puberty would, 
on the contrary, tend to decrease fertility, A later age of women at mar¬ 
riage seems to prevail in those countries and populations - Ceylon, the 
Chinese in Malaya, Thailand, and the Philippines — in which mortality 
was, by Soutli Asian standards, comparatively low even before the Second 
World War, For Ceylon there is evidence suggesting that the liigh” age at 
marriage is a rather recent phenomenon. According to Sai'kar’s estimatc.s, 
the mean age of women at first marriage rose from 19,4 years in 1901 to 
21,4 years in 1921 to 22,9 years in 1946, while that of men moved from 
23.9 years in 1901 to 28,4 years in 1921 and 27.8 years in 1946.® Lately, 
age at marriage has become fairly stabilized in Ceylon,* and probably also 
in die other South Asian countries where women usually marry at 20 or 
ater. The same seems to be true even of those women who do not many 
very early in India, Pakistan, and among the populations of Malaya. 

lerefore, except for what may happen in regard to child mamage.s, there 
are no good reasons to expect an appreciable rise in marriage age in the 
near uture, We have to look forward to a situation where almost all 


cii'ciimstances into account, there is little basis to support such fre- 
n 1 “It has been^^tiniatecl . . . 

olm the age of 18, and the fertility 

ES” rn5 J overall fertility would be reduced by about 15 

cSLl ®it"*tion in Asia and the Far East,” Report of the Imimrd 

her 5-9 1957 p"i 3 ™^ draining and Research Centre, Chembur, Bombay, Novem- 

ferSv wiT y indications of several studies in India that 

S ri e from ^5 1 r “g« “ 

Se It “EftecUf a Rise in 

World PoDulatfon Pnnto™ ^ ^ ’j I® *t the United Nations 

1965 1 SiFofl' onference, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, August 30 to September 10 

feounL™ involves aborto two 1#^ 

tire forerolne text whioh '®“ssarily irreconcilable with the argument in 

bracked ® ™*''riage age witliin the lVl8 ago 

’ Sarkar, The Demographj of Ceijlon, Table 7A, p. 87 
IW,p, 276. 
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women marry and where their first marriage will be concluded at about 
20 years of age, The marriage pattern will not cause any marked change in 
fertility. 

It is sometimes asserted that a more permissive attitude among Hindus 
toward the remarriage of widows would increase the over-all level of fer¬ 
tility in India.* It seems plausible, at first glance, that such a change - 
which, according to most observers, is taking place, though slowly ~ would 
increase the number of years of exposure to the risk of pregnancy for those 
women. However, the more frequent remaniage of widows would imply 
that the “demand” for young girls in tlie mairiage market would decrease 
coiTespondingly, supporting the trend toward abolishment of very early 
marriages. At the same time, the declining trend in mortality implies that 
tlie frequency of loss of spouse in the reproductive ages will decrease. 
Taking all this into account, it would seem that the relaxation of tire taboo 
in India against remarriage of widows cannot he expected to have any 
appreciable effect on future fertility, especially if the change proceeds 
slowly. 

As for the second major fertility factor, the customs and rules governing 
behavior in marriage, these are ingrained; moreover, they are not publicly 
challenged by anybody, They are therefore not likely to change substan¬ 
tially within a few decades, especially as the trend toward urbanization' 
does not seem to be accompanied by urbanism, that is to say, valuations 
and behavior patterns basically different from those prevailing in the coun¬ 
tryside, Neverdieless, insofar as any such changes occur, they will all tend 
to augment, not depress, fertility. Thus the taboos against intercourse on 
particular days or under particular circumstances, such as during the 
lactation period, are more likely to weaken than to become stricter. The 
dissolution of joint families would give couples more privacy and thus 
might lead to increased sexual activity, with greater risk of pregnancy 
"With the spread of knowledge about child care, tire nursing period might 
possibly be shortened, too, Even in India, where factors of this kind play 
the largest role, the effects on fertility of changes in them are likely to e 
small; they will be smaller still in the other countries of the region. 

Further improvements in health will affect fertility in several ways, In 

^ Abolishment of the ban on remarriage of widows ks long stood high on 
list in India, Gandhi made his position very clear; To force widowhood upon little 
girls is a brutal crime for which we Hindus are daily paying dear y, • • 
warrant in any shastra for such widowhood, Voluntary widowhood conscious y < p 
by a woman Uo has felt the affection of a partoer f ffSJl 0 ; 

.sanctifies the home and uplifts religion itself. W'dowhood_ imposed by 
custom is an unbearable yoke and defiles the home by secret vice and 
And does not the Hindu widowhood stink in ones nostrils when one ™ 
diseased men over fifty talcing or rather purchasing g;*J™es, sometimes one p 

another?” (“Wages of Sin,” Young Indio, August 5,1926, p. 2/t),) 

See Chapter 10, Section 12, 

’ Chjipter 28, Section 14, particularly p, 1515, footnote 1, 
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tlie first place, they will be reflected in a continuing decline in infant 
mortafily, And since lactation will less often be terminated by the nurs¬ 
ings drath, the average nm-sing period after confinement will become 
onger, is, in turn, may slightly widen the average space between preg¬ 
nancies for reasons already mentioned, Any reduction in natality on this 
accoimt - which will be small in any case - will probably be more than 
compensated for by other influences of improved health conditions. In 
particu ar, the eradication of malaria and the less frequent use of quinine 
-the abortifacient effects of which were noted earlier - as well as better 
medical service in general will bring about some decline in the incidence 
0 miscairiages and stillbirths; and with more advanced maternal care 
untimely sterility may become somewhat rarer. Furthermore, better health 
may increase sexual vigor, and tliereby, perhaps, enhance tlie chances of 
conceptimi. The main impact on fertflity will probably be exerted by the 
decline m mortality of adults, which will increase the duration of mar¬ 
riage, particularly in those countries where the expectation of life is lowest 
at present. Such a tendency would be strengthened if any equalization in 
the age of^spouses were to take place; for example, as a result of a rise 
m womens-- ut not mens-age at marriage, Since loss of spouse 
loug c ea would become less frequent in the procreative ages, die 
nmnber of years spent under the risk of pregnancy would increase and- 
mough often the years added would not be years of high fecundity, being 
c ose to menopause — tlie actual birth performance would thus rise as well.® 
owevei, some of die effects of die lengthening of mean marital duration 
will develop with a considerable time lag. 


?fffor India in 
couDle flip linVlp ^ mortality condition.s then prevailing, a newly-wed average 
2MntSn f 20 -Lh expW to live tl 

mitS >^epmdnctive years. The mortality assumption of these 

Sto hP f hut it may be more realistic in 

talitv assumntinn fn mortality. If we accept their mor- 

Iisuallv tl^ mo t or 25 percent longer. If only the first, 

themLuld hits marriages were considered, 20,5 percent of 

tliat is thp raf-p nf aooording to the 1981 mortality assumption; 

basedmamage survival" would fc up by 12 percent. (Compute 

involved thpsp i ^ i ^ PP’ 559.) Considermg the assumptions 

already has a low^mortiT?/ ^t1 '■’PP®'' “ Ceylon, which 

tiono marriLe miZh! h® added to die dura- 

uon ot marriage might he on the order of a few percentage points. 

certato cohotrof woltn tu^thflte 

recorded would hppnmo ^ a retrospective suiwey, if 

indices of current fprHlih n' * Pf^^P® decades henceforth. The common 
SthLZeasetS^^^^ birtli rates, 

crease as a result of mortality leJL° the denominator would in- 
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Tliis discussion of the prospects for the several determinants of fer¬ 
tility, in the absence of data and studies, has had to be a highly speculative 
exercise. Nevertheless, flrere seems to be a rather fiim basis for the 
judgment that no decline in the procreative perfoimance of any of the 
South Asian populations can be expected within our time horizon, some 
twenty years ahead. Instead, there are reasons to expect a slight increase 
in fertility, although the full effects of some nativity-increasing factors may 
appear only toward the end of the present century. 

12 Prospects for the Spontaneous Spread of Birth Control 

The conclusion that fertility is not likely to decline, but rather to rise 
slightly, was reached on the assumption that tliere would be no sipificant 
spread of contaceptive practices. We shall now examine the possibility of 
a spontaneous spread of birth control, with the promotion of birtli contiol 
practices by government policy measures remaining as ineffectual as it 
now is. The problem of an effective government policy to induce the 
spread of birth control will be taken up in Chapter 28 after we have 
studied the economic effects of alternative population developments. 

The prospects for a spontaneous spread of contraceptive practices can¬ 
not be discussed by analogy to Western experience. The progressive re¬ 
duction of fertility in the West, particularly since the last quarter of the 
nineteenth centmy, was indeed the consequence of widespread spontane¬ 
ous adoption of birth control practices. But it occurred m an economic, 
social, and cultural context so different from South Asia s that any com¬ 
parison is pointless. Even without considering birth control as a simple 
function of levels of income and living, it must be recalled that its spiea 
on a significant scale in tlie West began only when those levels were much 
higher than they can be expected to be in the near future in the South 
Asian countries, under even the most optimistic assumptions - especia y 
prior to a radical decline in fertility. As for industrialization and urbaniza¬ 
tion, literacy, educational level, and a rationalist culture in general, the 
differences are equally great. 

Despite far more favorable conditions, the movement in Western Europe 
was remai'kable less for the steepness of the fertility decline in any par¬ 
ticular period than for being sustained over a long period, England may be 
taken as a fairly typical example. There, the decline in fertility started in 
the 1870’s. The following figures, for England and Wales, show the per¬ 
centage decline in the number of legitimate births per thousand married 
women 15-44 years of aged 

* Figures computed from data given in John W, Innes, Class Fertility Trends in 
EngZond and Wflies, 1876-1934, Princeton, 1938, p, 14. 
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1874-76 to 1884-86 6.7 

1884-86 to 1894-96 10.5 

1894-96 to 1904-06 10.5 

1903-04 to 1913-14 16,6 

A decline in fei-tility by 10 percent in the course of a decennium — as 
registered in England in 1885-95 and 1895-1905 - would in South Asian 
conditions bring about a decline in the rate of natural population increase 
by 15 to 20 percent in a period of ten years.^ This is not more than might 
be offset, or more tlian offset, by a concurrent decline in mortality. 

The spread of birth control in the Western European countries was, as 
we have noted, truly spontaneous in the sense that it was not promoted by 
any type of population policy directed toward lowering fertility. As a 
matter of fact, it had to overcome the inhibitions of a “population policy” 
in the opposite direction, which was supported by organized society 
toough legislation, the church, die press, and the medical profession 
(Chapter 28, Section 5). Thus the rate of decline in fertility in Western 
counMes cannot be taken as a guide to the maximum speed that a spread 
of birth control would be expected to have in South Asia, Indeed, there is 
m South Asia at present little of the active opposition to birth control that 
once existed m the West. For this reason there would seem to be some hope 
that, without supportive government policy measures, birth control could 
more easi y spread spontaneously in the region, if the efforts to engender 
economic and social development proved highly successful, However the 
preceding chapters of our study have shown how slim are the prospects 

f ^ of dependency on employment in agriculture, and 

substantial improvements in levels of living, 

refmermT^T Japanese experience has often been 

Lr toanfr^'' 1 attributable, hL- 

policv thouvh''th j permissive - public population 

aT w ^ pre¬ 

decline was "nnltr' 

Of * social and economic modernization.” Rather it was, and “the 
were 45 and IS^eXManFanT henf 
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response of a literate people who have radios and electric lights, who live 
in a country with a network of transportation and communication facilities, 
and who work in major part in activities other than agriculture,”^' More¬ 
over, in Japan abortion played the major role in bringing down the birth 
rate. Abortion and even infanticide had a long history there, whereas in 
South Asia religious sentiments sharply censure such practices. The social 
discipline of the Japanese undoubtedly adds to die effectiveness of a 
positive attitude of the government in regard to birth control, while in 
the “soft states” in South Asia such discipline is notably lacking, 

Thus the history of birth control in Western Europe and Japan cannot 
offer much of a basis for forecasting a future decline of fertility trends in 
South Asia, 

Nor does a comparison among the several countries of the region give 
greater reason to hope for a spontaneous spread of birth control. Levels 
of income and living, as well as of literacy and elementary education, are 
far higher in Malaya and Ceylon than in India and Pakistan. But, as 
Figure 27-7 indicates, fertility is higher in tlie former countries than in the 
latter, No one assumes that, in a few decades, India and Pakistan could 
achieve the material and social levels enjoyed at present by the people of 
Malaya; even if they could, this would not support the expectation of a 
widespread spontaneous increase in birth control practices, 

It is more relevant to study such fertility differentials as may exist 
witliin individual South Asian countries, between groups differing in, say, 
income and education, As this subject has not been suiciently inves¬ 
tigated, only the most tentative conclusions can be drawn from such com¬ 
parisons as to the possibilities for a spontaneous spread of birth control 
dirough a rise in income, education, and the like for the masses of people. 
First, the urban/rural differentials may be considered. In India, such dif¬ 
ferences do not appear to be pronounced, nor attributable to bhtii con¬ 
trol practices. The few studies undertaken point to a slightly higher fer¬ 
tility in towns than in rural areas,^ but the evidence is hardly conclusive, 
It is true that family limitation by the practice of sexual abstinence and, 
less often, by the use of contraceptives is more apt to occur in cities than 
in the countryside,® but any differential in fertility on that account is 
readily compensated for by other factors. In Ceylon, rural fertility appears 

^ The Popuhtbn of Japan, p. 283, Cf. D. V. Glass. “Fertility and Bii-tli Control in 
Developed Societies, and Some Questions of Policy for Less Developed Societies,” The 
Malayan Economic Review, Vol. VIII, No, 1, April, 1963, p. 35, f.n. 17, 

“ Ajit Das Gupta et al, Couple Feiiility, National Sample Survey No. 7, Govern¬ 
ment of India, New Delhi, 1955, p, 38; U, N., The Mysore Population Study, p. 112. 

‘ For example, in a Mysore survey in the early 1950’s 12,4 percent of tlie couples 
interviewed had practiced birth control but only 4,0 by metliods other tlian abstinence, 
while in a rural area abstinence was the only method reported -3,4 percent of tire 
couples. U. N., The Mysore Population Study, p. 167. 
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to be higher than urban, but somewhat earlier marriages in rural areas 
may be at least partly responsible for the difference. In any case, there is 
no evidence that contraceptives are used on an extensive scale, even in the 
cities,’ Likewise, in explaining the urban/rural differences among the Ma¬ 
lay and Chinese populations of Malaya, “probably the least important 
factor is the use of modem Western methods of family limitation."^ How¬ 
ever, statistics of differential fertility sufficiently refined to render clear 
results are hard to obtain;” moreover, they lag considerably behind events. 
Therefore, although it is unlikely, it is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that urban fertility has declined somewhat in South Asia in the last five 
years or so. But even on extreme assumptions the decline in birth rate 
attributable to a lower urban fertility would be negligible during the next 
decade or two.^ 

Secondly, we may ask whether and to what extent fertility varies with 
income and social status. As far as can be judged from the meager evi¬ 
dence,” fertility is not significantly correlated to income, literacy, educa¬ 
tion, occupation, or caste, except in the topmost ranks." Tin's implies that 


^ Sarkar, The Demographj of Ceylon, pp. 108,112, 

“ Smith, Fopubtion Growth in Mahtja, p. 76. 

^Differences in age and sex distribution, the custom that women go hack to their 
village to have their children, and other factors hinder tho .study of urban/rural fer¬ 
tility differentials. 

* To illustrate this point, let us make a rough but generous calculation for India. 
The impact of the urban/rural fertility differential on the growth rate for tlic whole 
population depends on three factors; the differential itself, the .size of the urban sector, 
and the rate of urbanization. Suppose now that fertility in Indian towns is at present 
iio more than 75 percent of what it is in the rural areas. This is an extreme assumption 
that almost certainly exaggerates the true position even for many years to come. Tho 
pocess of urbanization is now quite rapid and - exaggerating again for the sake of 
the argument-let it be assumed that in ten years’ time the urban .sector’s share in 
total population will have increased from the present 20 percent to 28 percent. As- 
smning that no diffusion of birth control practices will take place from towns to niral 
districts - which is not unrealistic in view of the lack of contact between different 
social groups in India - such a cityward shift would reduce the crude birth rate for 
the whole country from 39.9 to 39.1, if the rural birth rate were taken as 42.0 per 
thousand population. That is, even a big spurt in urbanization would have no significant 
effect on the rate of natural increase for India as a whole in the next ten years. 

Studies have been undertaken only in India and Ceylon, but there is little reason 
to assume a materially different situation in the other countries, 

“T* u fertility studies in India, Goyal concludes; 

^ It has been found in India that there is no marked difference in fertility by residence, 
mcome, or occupation, but there is difference by education level [above secondary 
school] and age at marriage,” (R, P. Goyal, "Attitude Studies Relating to Family Plan- 
nmg in India, Paper No. 218 at the United Nations World Population Conference, 


See aho, for example; U, N., The Mysore Fopulation Study, pp. 112-129; J. N. 
Slija, Urban FerUhty Fatterns, A Survey in the Cities of Libknow and Gorakhpur, 

Lucknow University, 1959, mimeo- 
grapnea, pp, 1 ^ 25 ,55-67; Dandekar, Demographic Survey of Six Rural Communities, 
p. U; Ceylon, Government of. Department of Census and Statistics, Fertility Trends in 
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birth control is not practiced to any considerable extent, save in the top 
strata of urban population, amounting to only a tiny fraction of the total 
population. Hence, even if the income and educational level of the broad 
masses were rapidly and fairly substantially improved as a result of a 
particularly successful economic development-which is not a realistic 
assumption - there would be bttle reason to expect, on the basis of present 
fertility differentials, any significant spontaneous dissemination of birth 
control practices in the South Asian countries within the next few decades. 
This is the more so since a powerful obstacle to the spread of birth control 
practices lies in the almost complete lack of intensive direct contacts be¬ 
tween different groups in the society." Moreover, if fertility tended to de¬ 
cline in response to economic growth, any such decline could readily be 
outweighed by another effect of higher levels of living; fertility might in¬ 
crease because of improved health of mothers, since pregnancy wastage 
would be reduced. However, all this is mere speculation, particularly as 
the prospects for a rapid and substantial economic and social advance for 
the masses of people in South Asia, we must repeat, are not promising. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that there is little likelihood of a considerable 
decline in fertility due to a spontaneous spread of birth control practices 
among the South Asian populations, at any rate within the next decades. 

In the past few years the technical means of birth control have been 
vastly improved. The use on a large scale of the intra-uterine contracep¬ 
tive device (lUD), the research going into ihe perfection of pills and in¬ 
jections having effect for a,longer period than heretofore, and the expecta¬ 
tion that these will be produced on a mass scale at low costs, are radically 
changing the prospects for population policy. However, the new birth 
control techniques require governmental action for their spread among 
the masses. As yet only a very few people in South Asia are awake to the 
advantage of birth control for the individual family and are either practic¬ 
ing it or on die verge of wanting to do so. Tire availability of the new tech¬ 
niques can make birth control easier for this tiny minority of the popula¬ 
tion. Except for this marginal effect, it does not alter our conclusions in 
this section. 


Ceylon, 19S3 Census (One Percent Sample), Monograph No. 8, Government Press, 
Colombo, 1956, pp. 15-20; and Sultan S. Hashi, The People of Karachi, Demographic 
Characteristics, Pakistan Institute of Development Economics, Karachij 196o, pp. 93- 
107, 

Married women working outside the home seem to have a somewhat lower fertility 
than other married women, but their number is very small. 

‘ The conclusions in the text are not contradicted by the results of the many studies 
showing that people in general are positively inclined to birth control when they have 
been iruormed and asked about it, This fact will be discussed in Chapter 28, on popu¬ 
lation policy. Section 14. 
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Concluding Observations 


13 Forecasts of Population Growth in South Asia 


Population forecasts are notorious for their subsequent repudiation by 
events, and the discrepancy between forecast and fact has often been 
extreme, At the International Population Conference in Paiis in 1937, for 
example, a forecast was presented of the population of Java until the end 
of this centuryd by 1955 the actual population of Java was estimated to 
be already five million in excess of the figure forecast for the year 2000 , 
Even comparatively recent forecasts failed to foresee the true proportions 
of the population growth that started in South Asia after the Second 
World War, Thus most of the public development plans have under¬ 
estimated, often grossly, the rate of population growth (Section 2 ). 

Only rarely has a population forecast erred because of a deliberate 
choice of unrealistic assumptions or a mishandling of facts.® Most often 
the methods used or the inadequacy of available data have been at fault. 
Until rather recently, forecasting methods were unrefined and mechanical 
For example, in 1949 Kingsley Davis estimated the future populations of 
India and Pakistan separately by two such, procedures; by fitting past 
data to a logistic curve, and by projecting the recently experienced rate of 
natural increase into the future.^ The second method was still used in 1953 
in preparing official forecasts of the population of India on the basis of the 
1951 census,^ and as late as 1961 a variant of it was employed to forecast 


H. Lewandowslci and W, C. A, Linn, “Das Zukiinftige Wachstiim der Bevdlkerung 
der Niederlande und Java’s berechnet mit der von Pearl and Reed gefundenen 
Methode, Congrh international de k popuktm, Paris, 1938, Vol, I, p. 48, 

however, was the allegedly deliberate underestimation of the growth 
rate in Pakistan, mentioned on page 1390, footnote 2. 

’Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan, p, 89. The estimate yielded by the 
tormer method for the combined population of India and Pakistan at 1970 was 525 
milJion - a figure that was actually reached before 1960. Two estimates were made by 
using the latter technique, yielding 550 and 465 million respectively. 

n I? ® General, Census of India, 1951, Vol. I, Part I-A, Report. New 
ueim. ly&j, p 179, In his lower projection, the Registrar General, R, A, Gopalaswami. 
assumed that India s population would grow by 1,2 percent per annum, which was the 
average rate of natura increase from 1921 to 1950; the higher projection implied tlie 

Sm wer? ^ estimates, in 


. 1971 1981 

Lower projection 408 459 528 

Higher projection 412 470 535 
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Ole population of India up to 1976.i Practically all the later projections of 
population in the South Asian countries, however, have been based on 
separate estimates of mortality and fertility, as well as on the assumed 
sex-age composition of the population. Even though the application of 
this “component method” may have narrowed down the margin of error 
—which must in any case be wide, considering the rapidity of growth, 
ranging now from more than 2 to more than 3 percent a year-popula¬ 
tion forecasting in South Asia remains a hazardous undertaking because of 
the paucity of relevant and reliable data, not to mention the universal un¬ 
certainty about the future. 

Our preceding analysis has led to the following conclusions about the 
prospects for fertility and mortality in the South Asian countries during 
the next couple of decades, assuming there is no deliberate government 
effort to spread biith control and no change in present population poli¬ 
cies or their effectiveness;® 

(1) Mortality will continue to decline, though at varying rates in the 
several countries. Thus by 1975-80 life expectancy at birth may be 
expected to be; (a) around 65 years or slightly higher in Malaya 
and Ceylon; (b) around 60 years in Thailand and the Philippines; 
(c) 50 to 52 years in India, Indonesia, Soutli Vietnam, Burma, and 
Pakistan, 

(2) Fertility will remain constant throughout this period, or rise 
slightly, in all the countries of the region. 

Anticipating the prospects for international migration, to be discussed in 
Section 14; 

(3) International migration will not have a significant influence on 

population trends anywhere in South Asia. 

Let us now consider in some detail recent population projections for the 
South Asian countries that employ assumptions in line with these three 
postulates, especially with the assumption of constant fertility, 


Among the frequent attempts to predict population trends in India 
since independence,® the ‘high” projection prepared in 1956 by Goa e 
and Hoover was the first to be based on such assumptions, In addition to 


* The method implies that the rate of natural growth increases by a constant every 
year, See the discussion of Shrinivasan’s projection below. 

° Sections 6,11, and 12. , . 1 ■ 

»Between 1949 and 1959, at least ten separate attempts 
two dozen different projections if all the alternahv^ are 
“Some Projections of India’s Population and T CMa”^ Pollotion, Some 
Trends and Population Growth in India (1956-76) in Intftos ropw , 

ZhL, in TeLedi,. Pto»«e. S- ><■ Apt* «!, AS. rubMlnj Hm BMb.)-, 

1960 DO 5 13 18,81.) The number has since mcreased, - r 
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constant fertility, their "high” projection thus assumed that mortality, in 
response to malaria control programs, would tend to decline rapidly be¬ 
tween 1951 and 1966, after which tire decrease would level offd No doubt 
this “high” projection served to reveal for the first time the true propor¬ 
tions of the current population growth; after its publication all later 
projections were broa% consistent with it.^ The 1961 census, however, 
showed the rate of growth in the preceding decade to have been even 
lugher. 

Immediately after the release of the provisional returns of the 1961 
census, file Planning Commission set up an Expert Committee to prepare 
projections of the population of India up to 1976, Its highest projection, 
which it recommended, implied a compound rate of population growth 
of 2,4 percent and was based on the assumptions that the life expectancy, 
taken to be 47,5 years in 1961, would increase annually by 0.75 years up to 
1966, and thereafter by 0,5 years up to 1976, and that the general fertility 
rate of 189 per thousand would continue to 1971 and then decline by 10 
percent by 1976,^ To bring this projection into line with our above-men¬ 
tioned postulates, we recalculated the estimate for 1976, discarding the 

particularly infant mortality, in 1951 and the course of its decline, and on three dif- 
ferent alternatives about tlie course of fertility. The final ^‘high” projection was derived 
ay averaging the two mortality alternatives and assuming constant fertility. However, 
there is an even higher forecast, based on the apparently excessive assumption tliat 
mortality was 250 per thousand in 1951 and yielding the following estimates! 
425 rniion for 1961, 539 million for 1971, and 701 million for 1981. (Table A-8, p. 
364.) ^ 

In fact, Coale and Hoover slightly underrated the decline in mortality up to 1961; 
they envisaged a life expectancy of 44,2 years for males and 45.7 for females in 1961, 
whereas it actually exceeded 45 years for both sexes, (See ihid., pp, 359-360.) Never¬ 
theless, there is reason to believe that the “error" concerned more the phasing of 
mortahly dech'ne thaii the lower level where deatlr rates stagnate in the absence of 
undamentai changes in the economy and society or further revolutionary medical dis¬ 
"The most notable were the projections made by the Cenbail Statistical Office, by 
Agarwala, and by Chellaswami, all in 1959, They all assumed a substantial decline in 
mor a ity, mit the expectations concerning fertility varied. According to the projection 
by tlie Central Statistical Office, fertility was to start declining after 1968, Chellaswami 
reckoned with a 26-25 preent decline from 1951 to 1976, Agarwala, on the other 
tod assumed that fer% would increase by 5 percent in the 1961-71 decade and 
^9 P®ment by the year 2001, These three projections gave the 

foUowmg estimates of the Indian population (inmillions): 

r ^,10. . . ^371 im 1981 

Central Statistical OfBce 431 480 528 668 

u-1. 526 574 626 

Chellaswami s highest 424 469 521 581 

New ^^'"ission. Third Five Year Plan, A Draft Outline, 

in? Report of tlie Expert Committee, meet- 

fithePlanSn^Cotelrf^^ communication 
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Figure 27-8 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR INDIA 

in cases \where several alternatives existed, the highest 
was chosen: as a rule, fertility is assumed to be constant 
and mortality to be declining, 


COALE AND HOOVER, 
1956 


SHRINIVASAN, 

1961 /y' 


EXPERT COMMITTEE FOR /y CENTRAL STATISTICAL 

PLANNING COMMISSION, 1961 f /y OFFICE,1959 

% y /y.-y 


\/A 


450- X 
actual ^ 


Y CHELLASWAMI, 

yy'" gopalaswami,i953 


Sources; For Coale and Hoover; Expert Committee for Planning pmmisrion; and 
Shrinivasan, see Table 27-8. Gopalaswami (oicial l“4>an) proiection fnm 
India, The Registrar General, Ceiwtis of India, 1951, Vol, I, Part I-A,^_Repo^ 
Table 2, p, 179. Agarwala, "Some Projections of India s Popmahon, p. 1»; 
CheUaswami, “MortaUty and Fertility Trends and Poodation Growth m India 
(1956-76),” p. 81; bodi in India’s Population, edited by Agarwala. For Un- 
tral Statistical Office: Third Five Year Plan, p. 750, 

assumption of fertility decline, and arrived at a 1976 population estoate 
of 630 million, instead of die 625 milon anticipated by the Expert Um- 
mittee. We made no revision in the mortality assumption, even t oug 
it seems somewhat over-optimistic since it implies a life expectancy a 

birth of 56,1 years in 1976. , 

Another projection in response to the 1961 census was made by Stani- 
vasan by a rather crude method, which assumed that the rate of n^ 
growth would increase from 1,31 percent in 1946_by pOTtoge 
points annually up to 1971, and would then remain constant bU 1976. 

^ K, N. Shrinivasan, “Growth of Population in Into During 1941-1961 and TTim- 

after," A.r.C,C. Economic Remetojune 22,1961, p. 13. 
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Sliriiuvasan does not count on any appreciable decline in fertility before 
the middle of the 1970’s. Hence, the expected deceleration in the growth 
rate is apparently to be accounted for by a discontinuance in the decline in 
mortality, By applying his assumed growth rate of 2,735 percent a year 
for 1971-76 to the following quinquennium as well, we have extended 
Shrinivasan s projection of India’s population up to 1981, and arrived at a 
figure of 730 million. This and other estimates of the Indian population 
from 1961 to 1981, obtained by. various projections, are presented in 
Figure 27-8 and Table 27-8,^ With the exception of Agarwala’s projec¬ 
tion for die 1960’s, none of die Indian forecasts has reckoned with an in¬ 
crease in fertility, which is not to be ruled out as a possibility, as indicated 
in Section 11 above. 

The official “high” projection for Ceylon, in contrast, assumes that fer¬ 
tility will increase by 5.5 percent from 1955 to 1970, and that life ex¬ 
pectancy will rise by 1970 to the level enjoyed by Scottish males and 
Japanese females in 1953 — 65.7 years at birth.® In spite of these rather 
optimistic assumptions, the estimate for 1960 —10,0 million — was only 
1.5 percent in excess of the actual figure, but the two odier estimates given 
—11.6 and 13.4 million in 1965 and 1970 respectively — may turn out to 
err considerably more on the high side. The same criticism applies with 
even greater force to the 'high” projection for Ceylon made by Selvarat- 
nam in 1959,® It assumes constant fertility and “an orderly decline [in 
mortality] along an exponential curve of the 1956 specific death rates” 
till 1976-81, when expectation of life is envisaged to be 71 years as 
against 62,9 years in 1956-61 - both unrealistically high figures. Accord- 
ingly, the estimate for 1961 —10,9 million — was already 7 percent higher 
than the actual figure, and the prospects of overrating the increase in 


envisages tlie following population totals in the 

!2sl’ -if 621 million in 1976, 712 

mi non m 1981 The projeoHon is made by the component method on the basis of the 
Mian Census Actuary s official data for the 1961 population and its sex and age dis- 
Ti'f He table for 1951-61. Furthermore, it is assumed that ex- 

He at birth would increase from 41,9 years in 1956 to 57,8 years in 1981 
^ He child/woraan ratios would remain constant at the 1961 level; that is, 
a?6 vr ^ hundred women in the 

infanTan^ 1981. The latter assumption implies tliat decreasing 

™rf Xof f ' ■ ^°™Hr-balanced by a reduction in'^birth rates due to a 

^ campaign in the future, (K. C, Taneja, “Growth of 

1483 f Pbe Economic WeeUy, September 12,1964, pp. 1481- 

and narticularlv^tbXXiX®™^"^.^" chapter, botli the mortality assumption 
on balance this^nm'n assumption appear somewhat over-optimistic. Therefore, 
1960’s, ’ P 1 ° °° underrate population growth in India, especially in die 

“W’ISSIX 1 F f F«F‘ions, see Table 23, n. 32. The 

reaLr ’ fertility, is clearly un- 

Popvtoon Projections for Ceylon, 1956-1981 pp 35-43 The two 
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population might be even greater for the later years.^ The mo.st realistic 
projection for Ceylon still seems, in the light of available evidence, to be 
the 1958 estimate by the Population Division of the United Nations, How¬ 
ever, because of some understatement of the initial (1950-55) level of 
mortality, tlie projection may prove rather too low, though in 1960 the 
projected population (9,940,000) and the estimated actual population 
(9,896,000) were almost identical.® 

In the late 1950’s the United Nations prepared two sets of projections 
-“conservative” and “modified” - for all countries of South Asia other 
than India, for which it endorsed the “high” projection by Coale and 
Hoover.® These projections are presented in summary in Table 27-9, 
except those for Pakistan, which appear in Table 27-8. Save for Ceylon 
and Thailand, all the “conservative” projections imply that the expecta¬ 
tion of life at birth increases, as a rule, by 2.5 years during each five-year 
period.^ Such a crude and schematic procedure does not take into account 
any variation among countries that may exist but for which no adequate 
indicator is available. Besides, the actual course of mortality may differ 
considerably from the “normal” development experienced elsewhere and 
implied in the model. Consequently, the “conservative” projections prob¬ 
ably understate the rate of growth, particularly for Thailand (as a rather 
low initial life expectancy is postulated in that case) and the Philippines. 

The “modified” projections presuppose that mortality started to decline 
at twice the rate of the “conservative” assumption even before 1950, and 
will continue to do so, not normalizing until the lag behind Ceylon has 
been overcome,® These projections therefore seem to exaggerate ihe 
rapidity of population growth in South Asia, except in Malaya, where the 
prospects of mortality decline are the most promising. That the population 
of Malaya will rise to some 14 million or more by 1980 is corroborated by 
the official “high” projection for Malaya, which, however, does i^ot s^H 
out its mortality assumptions.® As for the otlier countries, the jrobab e 
course of growth may be somewhere between the “conservative and the 
“modified” projections. Summing up these various estimates, it may be 


^ The projection implies that Ceylon’s population will increase to 14.8 million in 
1971 and to 20.7 million in 1981, ( Ibid., Table 10, p, 36,) „ , , n 

“Tie latter figure is from United Nations, Monthly PuMin of Statistics, Decem¬ 
ber, 1962, Table 1, p. 1. , ,. 

»U. N., The Population of South-East Asia {Inchdir^ Ceylon and Chtm Talmn), 
1950-1980; and U. N„ The Population of Asia and the Far East, I9S0- . ^ 

‘U. N., The Population of South-East Asia, pp, IM, More ; 

that the annual gain in expectation of life is 0.5 years, w ^ implies a slight 
than 55 years. Wn drat level 

acceleration in gains until the expectation approaol y i , , . 

“ u, N., The Population of South-East Asia, p. 18. , x, u AO- 

“ Fell, 1957 Popuhtion Census of theFederatim of Makya, f 

44, esp. Table 7,1T Assuming constant ferflitv. the popHaUon is estimated 
lion in 1962,10.5 million in 1972, and 15.8 milhon m 1982. 
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ProUems of Population Size 

concluded that the combined population of these nine countries, com¬ 
prising all but a minor part of South Asia, will increase, according to 
available, reasonably meaningful, projections, to about 1,150-1,250 mil¬ 
lion in 1980, or by 60-70 percent over the year 1960, 

It is a fact, dramatically illustrated by these various projections, that the 
populations of South Asia are at present growing very fast - faster than 
fire growth rate in Europe at any time during its recorded demographic 
history - and that among several of them the rate of increase is showing 
signs of accelerating still furdrer. The most important feature of tliis 
momentous growth process is tlrat within the next decades, government 
action, no matter how vigorous, deteimined, and concerted, could do very 
little, if anytlring, to hold in check the powerful social forces propelling 
it. Even if fertility were to decline substantially during the rrext decades 
—which our analysis indicates could not happen spontaneously but would 
require radical policy measures to spread birth control among the masses 
of people - this would not change the trend in population size very much 
within the span of one, two, or even three decades after the decline began. 

The present age distribution in these countries with their relatively large 
numbers of young people - itself due to the high and rising fertility rates in 
recent decades - implies a high growtlr potential that will be operative 
for a generation. The number of people of procreative age could only be¬ 
gin to decline one generation after fertility itself began to decline. 

That a fall in fertility has only a delayed effect on the growth of total 
population may be illustrated by reference to two of the projections for 
India worked out by Coale and Hoover,’ In both projections, mortality 
decline is the same and is assumed to stop after 1981, The first projection 
supposes that fertility remains unchanged throughout, while the second 
assumes a linear reduction in fertility by a total of 50 percent between 
1956 and 1981, after which it would be constant. The resultant differences 
in growth rate and population size may be indicated by the following sets 
of figures; 


Decennial growth rates: 
According to 

1956- 

66 

wee- 

re 

1976- 

86 

I9S6- 

96 

J996- 

2006 


projection! 
According to 

23.2 

27.0 

29,0 

29.7 

30.3 


projection II 

19.3 

15,9 

10.9 

8.8 

6.4 


Population size; 

Proj. II population as 

1956 

1966 

1976 

1986 

W96 

2006 

percent pro j. I 
population 

100 

97 

88 

76 

64 

52 


Deceiopmenf in Low-Income Countries, Talks 
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The important point to note from these figures is that for a couple of 
decades fire inertia of population growth guarantees the continuance of a 
high rate of increase in total population, even on extreme assumptions re¬ 
garding the immediate decline in fertility.^ The effect on the growth o 
the labor force is delayed even more.^ The implication for population 
pohcy is obvious and important. The high inertia of population growflr 
Lta it all tlie more urgent to put the take on, ttaugli an active policy 
ot population control, But this urgency will be apparent only if ta 
responsible for policy are prcpaied to tslce an unmually long view of the 
national interest. In a shorter perspective - even one of fifteen to twenty 
years - the change that can he brought about even by a very snceessful 
population policy must appear to be quite limited, This and related proh- 
lems will he furtlier considered in the next chaptei. 

14 “Closed Populations'’’ 

The analysis of population prospects in this chapter has been earned 
out in terms of “closed populations,” implying that emigration and immi¬ 
gration will not significantly influence the future size of population in any 
of the South Asian countries. For political, social, and economic reasons 

this assumption seems realistic, , i.u -u i 

After the First World War, most countries in the world established 
national policies restricting immigration from abroad, Even wealthy coun¬ 
tries, with abundant land and natural resources, that might have henefitted 
economically from immigrant labor imposed high bamers, Since ftere is 
no sign fliat such restrictions, particularly against the entry o ® 
sldUed, and often illiterate non-white peoples, will he relaxed in the tore- 
.seeable future, there will he no immigration to speak of from any South 
Asian country to tire rich countries of Western Europe, North America 
and Oceania. Even if these countries should increase the possibility 
enhy from South Asia, such an increase would apply mmnly to members 
of the educated upper strata, And that type of migraUon, too smdl o 
have demographic significance, would he contrary to the developmen 
interests of the South Asian countries, Immigration policies in the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries of Europe are extremely nationa - 
istic, even in their mutual relations. In Latin America there is less cotoi 
prejudice; but, apart from the distance and the expense of relocatira, 
mst of diese countries are so poor and so much in need of increasing the 
utilization of their own work force that they are not likely to encourage any 
mass immigration from South Asia despite the low population density m 

^ For a more rigorous demonstration, with tlie help of a hypothetioal model popula¬ 
tion, see Lorimer, "Dynamics of Age Structure,., pp. 31-41. 

’ Chapter 28, Section 3, 
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many of their areas. Western Asia has much the same problem as South 
Asia of better utilization of tlie indigenous labor force, Moreover, any 
rational immigration policies on the part of the countries of Western Asia 
would certainly focus on in ter-Arab migrations of people with similar 
dialects and religious beliefs. They might, for instance, encourage move¬ 
ment from Egypt and Jordan to new settlements or undercultivated, irri¬ 
gated areas in Iraq and perhaps Iran,^ Such a high degree of rationality 
and cooperation in the Arab world is not very likely for the time being; 
but it is clear that neither rational nor irrational motives would favor any 
substantial inflow of South Asians into Western Asia. China, of course, is 
not in a position to provide an outlet for immigration from any country, 
beyond opening its borders to selected groups of repatriates. Tliere is, 
indeed, a fear in Southeast Asia that the pressure will be in the opposite 
direction, 

This leaves only one other major geographic region, Africa. In the 
abstract, and disregarding the “overpopulated” countries north of the 
Sahara (and tlie political anomaly of South Africa), Africa would seem 
to offer some opportunity for large-scale immigration from South Asia. In 
fact, to a courageous (and foolhardy) planner, a large increase in the 
population of working age might seem the best hope for rapid develop¬ 
ment of the economic resources of the empty parts of that continent.® 
Rapid economic development in Africa would require huge basic invest¬ 
ments - not only in transport, but in other fields such as health services. 
And greater population density could help such investments pay off better 
in a developmental sense, An influx could consist chiefly of unskilled labor, 
preferably drawn from tropical regions. A rational case could thus un¬ 
doubtedly be made for large-scale importation of South Asian workers in 

the context of a major effort to exploit African resources, 

The cost of such a scheme of development projects would be immense, 
even if they might be moife profitable in the long run than current projects. 
Just the provision of transportation for the immigrants - who could not be 
stowed like cattle as in the past - and their maintenance until they could 
earn a Hving would require large-scale financing. So would the projects 
themselves. The funds could only be provided by correspondingly large 
ere its an gifts from the rich countries. It must be said that this vision is 
no e y to come trae. It would require a degree of international solidarity 
as yet unattainable, and an attempt to plan international poHcies for Uie 
common ene t, as national states increasingly plan their domestic pol- 

othe?SwrhM scheme and, in any event, like the 

th.mpiarmofMtn„“ of 

mil*' ,r* 
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icies. The rich countries would not be willing to undeiwrite the financing 
of such a scheme. Moreover, it would be very difficult to induce people to 
migrate. They cannot be compelled to move as they often were in the 
colonial era, and attempts to persuade even very poor people to emigrate 
voluntarily have not been successful: as a matter of fact, it is often harder 
to persuade flie poor to migrate than the prosperous. 

Finally, it must be acknowledged that even if financing were adequate 
and numerous emigrants could be recruited, neitlier the present nor the 
next generation of political leaders in Africa would be likely to permit this 
immigration. As Africa moves through the first years of political inde¬ 
pendence, its new elite groups are bound to be nationalistic. Their na¬ 
tionalism will be strengthened by any and all conflicts of interests with the 
whites in the region. And South Asians in Africa-mostly Indians and 
Pakistanis who went there more or less voluntarily in colonial times and 
their descendants - have in the main not identified themselves with the 
African Negroes and their aspirations, but have been as eager as the 
whites not to be submerged in the Negro population. Some African coun¬ 
tries probably will not only stop any further immigration of South Asians, 
but may even try to force residents to move back to their countries of 
origin. The situation resembles that in Soutlieast Asia in regard to Chinese 
and Indians an d may become even more intense, 

Tlie leaders of the South Asian countries themselves take an umym- 
patbetic view of emigration, They are deterred by bitter memori^ 
forced or semi-forced migration of indentured labor in colonial time; by 
Icnowledge of the ill treatment their nationals are likely to r^ive in 
foreign countries, and the consequences this could have for their foreign 
relations; by the realization that labor emigration cannot be of a size to 
have any practical significance; and by an unwillingness to expw the 
poor conditions of their common people. India has a policy of refusing 
passports to illiterates and common laborers.^ 

If the South Asian population problem cannot be alleviated through 
emigration from the region, neither can it he eased by 
ments within the region. Migration among South Asian corato, 
torically significant for the rapid population ® ^ 

Malaya rigLp to the FirstWorldWar, came toagmdua^^^^ 

Great Depression, the Second World War. and, more de&utely, with the 


^ A. in many of tlie worlds poor f 


on, hut more basically it indicates that they i 

luktion does not correspond to the needs in their home counmes 

ection 6. 
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winning of independence,^ There are today no prospects of its revival on 
any significant scale. The explanation lies again in the social and polit¬ 
ical heiitage, As we have remarked in many contexts in this book, the 
colonial period and its aftermath isolated the individual countries from 
one another, culturally, socially, and economically. Since their independ¬ 
ence, all have sought national consolidation within the boundaries that 
emerged from the colonial era and the smuggle for independence. The 
nationalism so nurtured has in many cases been turned against neighbor¬ 
ing countries, There is simply not that minimum degree of regional soli¬ 
darity which is essential for regional planning even of a strictly commer¬ 
cial type,^ let alone the solidarity needed for large-scale inter-country 
population movements. 

The migration that takes place between India and Pakistan is for the 
most part a continuation of Ae forced replacement of people after parti¬ 
tion, In Ceylon and the Southeast Asian countries tlie serious minority 
problems growing out of earlier immigrations are an effective deterrent to 
any further influx from neighboring countries; rather, the majority groups 
will continue to exert pressure on Oriental aliens to return to their home 
countries, In Thailand, hostility to foreign groups, other than the Chinese, 
is less pronounced; but it would probably increase in the event of immi¬ 
gration of, say, Indians, Primitive countries like Laos and Cambodia 
would probably react in the same way, In the prevailing climate of na¬ 
tionalism, we can observe political resistance to migration even among 
people similar in etlmic origin, religion, and language - as, for instance, 
between Indonesia and Malaya, both of whose populations are pre¬ 
dominantly Malay and Moslem, 

We must conclude that the various South Asian populations will have 
to remain within the lands of their birth. There is no practical possibility 
of migration of any demographic significance, either within the region or 
beyond it. To put it more generally, we have come to the end of an era. 
Peaceful migration of poor people will play an ever smaller role in adjust¬ 
ing economic conditions, except for some movements between countries 
in Western Europe - where few people are really poor - and, perhaps, in 
Latin America. The borders of the rich countries began to close with the 
First World War; the poor countries themselves followed; and the newly 
independent underdeveloped nations in South Asia have aligned their 
policies with this world-wide trend,® 


Un migiation in the past see Chapter 10, Section 10 et passim. 

^ Chapter 3, Section 10; Chapter 13, Section 15 et passim. 

be some continued repatriation, "The lil 
Sinlw”/r °”"^™ irora certain other countries has also tc 

kept in view, (India, The Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draft Outline, p, 401,) 
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POPULATION POLICY 


From our discussion in the preceding chapter it is cleai tliat the rate of 
population growtli in the South Asian countries is now largely in epen 
ent of their rate of economic development. It could affect the speed and 
extent of decUne in mortality rates, since it determines the level ot living 
and may influence the amount of public expenditure devote to improving 
health conditions. But fertility, if left to spontaneous forces wU remam 
at traditionally high levels, or may even increase slightly, whetlier or not 

there is economic development. As there is no prospect 0 sign can mi 

gration out of South Asia or between the countries, their populations 
will tend to grow at an accelerating pace. The reverse line o causation 
~ from population growth to economic development — is strong, owever, 
GeneraUy speaking, the rapid and accelerating population increase m 
South Asia is retarding economic advance and holds the threat of eco¬ 
nomic stagnation if not deterioration - sooner or later, dapendmg on 
conditions in each country. As emigration is not a feasib e po icy, ^ as 
no government can but choose to decrease mortality ( 
practical problem facing the governments in South Asia is whether thy 
should attempt to induce a fall in the fertility rate that wi no come spo 


In the^first part of this chapter we shall lay the basis fy the discussion 
of such a population policy by examining the economic effects of difterert 
rates of f^iHty. Part II will then trace the ideological background of 
such a pohcy. In Part III the rationale of population pohcy m the Syto 
Asian countries and in economically advanced countries tody wih b 
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kind the South Asian countries must choose will be the subject of the 
fourth and last part of the chapter. 

I 

Economic Consequences of Population Trends 

1 Two Types of Effects 

Basic to our analysis of the economic consequences of population trends 
is the fact, demonstrated by Coale and Hoover, that a decline in fertility 
rates would have no substantial influence on the size of the labor force in 
underdeveloped countries, for as long as twenty or even thirty years. For 
fifteen years ahead this is self-evident; but even for some fifteen years be¬ 
yond that, Coale and Hoover’s calculations indicate the effect to be grad¬ 
ual and slow.^ Thus the impact of a decline in fertility on the number of 
producers is delayed for almost a generation. Its impact on the number of 
consumers, however, is immediate; the relative number outside the labor 
force begins to fall as soon as the fertility rate declines. 

An analysis of the influence of population trends on economic develop¬ 
ment must therefore distinguish between two types of effects, one arising 
from changes in the size of the labor force and the other from changes in 
the age distribution. The two sets of effects will be discussed separately 
in the next two sections. Since, however, the economy responds to changes 
in both the size of the dependent population and the size of the labor 
force, we must combine the two types of comparison, and this we shall do 
in Section 4. We shall first limit our perspective to a period of twenty or 
thirty years; some observations on the course of population and economic 
development in the longer run will be made in Section 4. Our analysis will 
concentrate on fertility because, by contrast, a further decline in mortal¬ 
ity rates in South Asia - even one somewhat more concentrated on the 

’ Ansley J. Coale and Edgar M. Hoover, Fopulation Qrototh and Economic Deoch 
opmeni in Low-Income Countries, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1958. Conle 
and Hoover estimated in this study (p. 232) that a decline of 50 percent in fertility in 
India between 1956 and 1986 would reduce the number in the 15-64 age group at tire 
end of the period by only about 8 percent below what it would be under conditions of 
constant fertility throughout the thirty years. 

Age limits for the labor force cannot be rigidly demarcated. The custom of defin¬ 
ing the range as 15 to 60 or 65 years is not altogether realistic. In tire Western coun¬ 
tries more and more young people attend school beyond 15 years of age, thus remain¬ 
ing outside the labor force, and many people over 60 or 65 are productively employed. 
In South Asia as well the limits are, for different reasons, far from clear-cut. As we 
have observed elsewhere (Appendix 16 and Chapters 22 and 23), many of the very 
young and very old work, particularly in agriculture, at least during certain periods of 
the year, while many in the normal working ages are idle or work very little. 
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early years of life-would have only insignificant and temporary effects 
on die age structure of the population.^ 

Economic development will, of course, be influenced by many factors 
other than the population trends. The South A.sian countries will rantinue, 
with varying effort and success, to strive for development. There will be 
more or less radical changes in their social and political organization. En¬ 
trepreneurial and other initiatives will be taken, inventions and discover¬ 
ies made, and existing knowledge and techniques put to greater use, for 
die better utilization of each nation’s resources. Many factors outside the 
countries themselves will also help to determine the economic spaoj 
within which their populations will grow, most notably the future markets 
for their export products, the terms of trade, and the amounts of grants 
and credits that will be made available to them. A precise relationship of 
population trends to a future reality in all these and other respects cannot 
be established; assumptions would have to be' made about conditions in 
the future that simply cannot be known. Our analysis therefore cannot 
yield a forecast of alternative economic development patterns under dif¬ 
ferent assumptions in regard to future fertility rates; it will have to be lim¬ 
ited to the kinds of economic repercussions that can be expected to follow 
from broad changes in population size and age composition. 

This first part of the chapter can be brief. The facts of life in the South 
Asian countries that determine the effects of a growing labor force on 
their economies have been dealt with in Part Five of the hook and need 
not be summarized; those that determine the effects of a decreased de¬ 
pendency burden are more speculative in tlie absence of intensive em¬ 
pirical studies. Conclusions from such non-specific premises can only be 
very general and uncertain unless they are to represent what we have re¬ 
ferred to as illusory precision. In Appendix 7 a criticism is made of some 
other approaches to the problem of the economic effects of population 
trends, 

2 Change in the Age Structure 

As a result of the very high fertility rates experienced in the relevant past 
period, the age distribution of the populations of the South Asian coun- 
ti'ies is skewed in the direction of a high dependency burden.^ The pro¬ 
portion of children in these populations is large. Reduction of fertility 
rates would have the direct effect of decreasing the dependency burden. 
There would immediately be fewer children to support, and if fte lower 
fertiUty were maintained, this decrease in the dependency^burden would 
continue until the children began to reach working age. e ecrease in 

‘ Chapter 27, Section 5. 

“ Chapter 27, Section 4. 
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the proportion of children would be progressive if the decline in fertility 
rates were gradually intensified. A couple of decades hence, when the de¬ 
pleted age cohorts entered the reproductive period, there would also be 
a decline in the relative number of people in the reproductive ages. Still 
further ahead, if fertility should be stabilized, at a lower level than now, 
the age distribution would tend to become “normal”; it would not retmn to 
the present high dependency ratio. 

With a lower dependency burden, income per head, however we calcu¬ 
late it, would rise. If all of the rise in average income were devoted to in¬ 
creased consumption, if the average child and adult maintained the .same 
relative shares of consumption, and if public expenditure for consumption 
purposes were kept at a constant figure, there would be a general rise in 
levels of living corresponding to the increase in income per head. Everyone 
would eat better and be better housed; all would have a larger share in the 
educational and health facilities and other benefits provided for in the pub¬ 
lic budget.^ 

Tire static assumptions made above are, of course, not realistic because 
of tire cumulative effects of circular causation. Thus a secondary effect of the 
higher consumption levels would be to raise productivity by increas¬ 
ing both labor input and labor efficiency.^ Tliis effect would be most pro¬ 
nounced in the poorest countries, where particularly low levels of nutri¬ 
tion, health, and education depress the duration and efficiency of work, 
■and participation in work, even more than elsewhere. Moreover, at pro¬ 
gressively higher levels of income per head, more could be saved or de¬ 
voted to direct investment, and the government could squeeze out more 
in "forced savings” through taxation or other means. Both forms of saving 
would, after some delay, tend to increase income per head still further, 
with cumulative effects similar to those of the initial rise in income per 
head due to lower fertility, With lower fertility rates, costs and interrup¬ 
tions of work incidental to births would also decrease, We have, in addi¬ 
tion, to reckon with other, more subtle effects of rising levels of living. 
The great poverty in India and Pakistan and in large sections of the pop- 

‘As children require food, clotliing, and services but are assumed not to produce 
anything, every prevented birth would imply a yearly “saving” of expenditure, until 
the new generation entered the labor force. Taking into account that children con¬ 
sume less than adults in rough proportion to their age group, and discounting future 
"saved” consumption hy a rate of interest of 10 percent, Stephen Enke calculates the 
value of “saved consumption per birth for twenty years ahead in India at 537.6 
rupees ($113) and for fifteen years at 442,3 rupees ($93). (“The Gains to India from 
Population Control; Some Money Measure and Incentive Schemes,” Reoleto of Eco¬ 
nomics and StatisticSf Vol. XLII, No. 2, May, 1960, p, 117; of, “The Economic Aspects 
of Slowing Population Growth,” The Economic Journal, Vol. LXXVI, No. 301, March. 
1966, pp. 44 ft,) In those South Asian countries ■with higher average incomes and levels 
of living the figures would he correspondingly higher. Enke’s figures are minimum 
figures since his calculation does not allow for the cumulative eifects of circular causa¬ 
tion, discussed below, 

^ Labor input, labor efficiency, and labor productivity are defined in Chapter 21, 
Section 15. 
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ulation in the other South Asian countries must account, at least in part, 
for the apathy of the masses and then unresponsiveness to efforts to 
change attitudes and institutions, spread modem technolog)’, improve 
hygiene, and so on. 

Also, relatively more of total national income could then he devoted to 
raising the living levels of children, with especially beneficial effects on 
productivity in the long run. Thus public expenditures for educational 
and training facilities could be increased. Larger efforts could also k 
devoted to improving health facilities. Better health standards for adults 
as well as children would result, and still further improvements of lalxir in¬ 
put and efficiency would be possible. Finally, we must note that nearly all 
these direct and indirect effects of a decline in fertility would facilitate the 
productive integration of the expanding labor force into the economy. 

We have so far disregarded the effects that a decline in fertility rates 
■would have on mortality rates. Lower fertility rates could he expected to 
speed up the decline in the mortality rate for several reasons: fewer ma¬ 
ternal and infant deaths, higher levels of living, and, with progressively 
higher income levels, a broadened financial base for public health work. 
Declining mortality rates, in turn, tend to raise economic levels because 
of the decrease in illness associated therewith. And not to he entirely owr- 
looked are the economic inconveniences and the costs following 
every death, among them funeral costs-which, as in all poor countries, 
are inordinately high in South Asia. 

It seems apparent, then, that the ejects of a decline in fertimj mild be 
favorable in both economic and more broadhj liman team and that these 
effects are veni considerable and cumulative, gaining mmentum om 
the years. They would also be independent of the man/Jand ratio: the 
same causal mechanism must operate in sparsely as m densely populated 
countries. 


3 Increase in the Labor Force 

In all South Asian countries the labor Ion* is 
more rapidly than it ever did previously in ^ 

Ihie* times as fast as it did in Western Europe beta * 

corrtrol made their inJuence felt; and the increase ™ll«W^ 

Hoover's estimates tor India, published in 19 ,m « ^ ^ 

labor force over three decades, begmmng m , 

jection was based on the highest fertility 

today it is a consemtive projection smce m^^ 

they assumed while fertility has not fa . Droiected increase 

increase of the same order, For Burma and bdones» the proiccl 

. Oorie and ^ 

come Countries, p. 232. 
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was even greater. In the other Southeast Asian countries and Ceylon the 
growtli in the labor force by 1986 would be still higher. 

When we inquire into the significance of these projections for the econ¬ 
omies of the South Asian countries, one brute fact already alluded to must 
be remembered; whether our vantage point is 1956 or 1966, most of those 
who will be of working age fifteen or twenty years hence are already 
bom. For a generation ahead, indeed, the size of the labor force will not 
be veiy greatly changed by any reduction in fertility rates that might oc¬ 
cur. The labor force in the South Asian countries is certain to increase 
rapidly during the next few decades because of the high birth ratc.s in the 
recent past, and its increase will be magnified by the continuing decline 
in mortality. It is possible, therefore, to isolate the problem of the growth 
in the labor force from the question of a possible decrease in fertility. 

In Appendix 7 (Section 2), we find that the economic effects of this 
tremendous rise in the labor force cannot be satisfactorily analyzed either 
by the static law of diminishing returns or by any other .simple measure, 
such as the additional capital investment needed, given a fixed capital/ 
output ratio, to keep aggregate income unchanged. Rather, the economic 
effects of the increase in the labor force must be studied in the light of 
levels of living, attitudes, institutions, and the entire complex of condi¬ 
tions in the several countries, An approach to such a study was attempted 
in Part Five; the following observations merely recall some of the espe¬ 
cially pertinent conclusions. 

Typically in South Asia today, the labor force is greatly underutilized, 
orts to raise labor input and efficiency, and thereby the productivity 
of the labor force, meet with extreme difficulties, political, institutional, 
and attitudinal, A rapid increase in the labor force must aggravate tlie.se 
difficulties of planning for development, particularly as, by itself, this in- 
crease tends to make the social and economic structure more inegalitarian 
and rigid. Given the heavy concentration of labor in agriculture, indiis- 
tnalization seems the evident solution. And it is undoubtedly trae that in 
e ong run, particularly in the more densely populated countries, the 
absorption of a much larger part of the labor force into modem manufac- 
tomg industry offers the only hope for a substantial rise in labor utiliza- 
lon an m economic levels. But the potential increase in the number of 
^™ction not only of the rate of industrial 
g owdi but also of the present state of industrialization. In addition, in- 
us na ization normally has backwash effects on employment opportuni¬ 
ties m existmg enterprises that sometimes offset, or more than offset, the in- 
crease m demand for labor. Therefore, in the short mn - which is to say the 
ninvmmt industiialization to offer em- 

!rad Z^ 

Asia oreciselv f are also generally weak in Soudi 

. P y c use of the initial state of underdevelopment. A move- 
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ment of labor from rmul districts into urban services and trades cannot he 
a substitute for its absorption into industry; like agriculture, they are al¬ 
ready plagued by underutilization of labor and low productivity. 

Consequently, for the next few decades-the time perspective in this 
analysis - a major premise of planning in all the South Asian countries 
must be that agriculture will have to absorb by far the larger part of the 
expected rapid increase in the labor force. There can he no question, 
within that period, of an actual decrease in the size of the agricultural la¬ 
bor force, or even of its stabilization at a higher level. The aim of agricul¬ 
tural planning must be to raise labor utilization, and to do so u'Mk the 
labor force is increasing rapidly. • ■ c 

Were it true, as is commonly asserted, that the marginal productivity ot 
labor in traditional agriculture is zero, or near zero or even negative, the 
task would be virtually impossible to accomplish. Fortunately it is not true: 
yields are generally very low and differ widely within and among countnes. 
There are considerable opportunities for increasing agricultural output 
through a larger labor input and greater efficiency of work, even vath pres¬ 
ent techniques; moreover, higher capital intensity and improved tobniqua 
need not replace labor, but have rather the opposite effect of calling for a 
larger and more efficient labor input. The main obstacle to such a develop 
ment is, as already suggested, tie institutional 
regard to land tenure, fortified by the attitudina ’"Aff T “w 3 
we have already pointed out that the growth ot the labor lorce bv 
tends to worsen the institutional conditions for reforms. ^ 

The opportunities to succeed in 
menting la^bor utilization and productivity while the 

^ The reasons for believing thiswy, de. 
a considerable amount of land availa ^ in capi^ 

Cline in average output from Imds, a larger kte 

intensity and techniques,^ toestaente of transport Baliti«. 

force means a better utilization of ^ with^cing more land imdit irf- 

Thirdly, an increase in the labor in land impmvemmt and 

ivation’should often imply extra 

house construction. There is often also andte rigj; «ncerm 

tion, tire rural institution^ structure is usuay ss g , Chapter 33, 

ine the general relationship between poverty anu 

Section 11, in particular p. 1806. Jortnote^l^ ^ ,rising ““'S, 
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however, clearing and settlement and often large public investments in 
irrigation or drainage and in organized migration. 

It must be made clear that any intensification in the utilization of labor 
m agriculture, keeping pace with the increase of the labor force, can offer, 
in tlie best case, no more than a respite. Eventually a situation must be 
reached where more labor cannot be absorbed by agriculture or can be 
absorbed only at very low productivity rewards, If industrialization has 
not by then reached the level where it can more massively give work to a 
growing part of the increase in the labor force, this implies greater misery 
for the masses in agriculture and stagnation or even retardation of eco¬ 
nomic development generally-if it is not counteracted in time by the 
favorable effects along the first line of causation following a decrease in 
fertility. That dismal situation is nearer in countries like India and Pakistan 
where there is less possibility of increasing the area of cultivation, and even 
in Indonesia and Ceylon where this requires large-scale effective adminis¬ 
trative exertions and substantial public investments. Mien this situation 
iipens depends also on the relative effectiveness and success of planning and 
government policies in general, on the aid and trade policies of the rich 
countries, and all other conditioning factors in the outside world - including 
me presence or absence of military conflicts or dangers of conflict and the 
consequent increase or decrease in militaiy expenditures - and. indeed, on 
everyt^ ing else that happens of importance for the economies of these 
counttes, as, for instance, the outcome of the monsoons. As these other 
conditions not only differ among the countries, but vary in time in each 
counfay, it is not likely that a turn toward stagnation and retardation will 
e apparent as a sudden and clear-cut occurrence, which can be identified 
with a specific point of time, Only in retrospect will it be possible even to 
speci y a period during which - with some intermittent ups and downs - 
economic development efforts became frustrated. It is, indeed, not excluded 
that future economic historians looking back on what is now happening in 
coun es e India Pakistan, and Indonesia will identify these recent years, 
or some years not far in the future, as that period - if fertility does not de¬ 
crease substantially at an early date, 

I"'* «>iiWhuted to that course of events, 

nelirV ^ ° °Ii ^ popelafton policies and Iheir edectiveness, but all other 

* Nevertheless, one important factor will be the ad- 
di ™ '» P«nl and projective rates of births and 
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4 Comhining the Two Types of Effects 

We must now combine the conclusions we have reached in the two last 
sections, In Section 2 we found that a decline in fertility would raise average 
incomes and levels of living; it would also help in many ways to raise lilmr 
utilization and productivity, It would thus help to counteract - and in some 
countries perhaps more than counteract - the adverse effects on labor utili¬ 
zation and productivity, and thereby on income, exerted by the gruwth in 
the labor force due to high fertility in earlier years and declining mortality 
rates as discussed in Section 3, We know that the favoruhle effects of a 
lower fertility rate along tlie first-mentioned line of causation are very .siih- 
stantial and cumulative. Tliey would mount for at least fifteen years if the 
lower rate were kept low; if birth control were gradually inteiisifif'd. the 
gains would become progressively bigger and continue longer. In Apixwlix 
7 (Section 3) we explain why we have not attempted to construct a theo¬ 
retical model to account for the net effects on the economy accruing from 
the two som-ces: the decline in the dependency burden and growth in the 
labor force. 

In the longer time perspective, a decline in fertility would be even more 
advantageous. This is true, first of all, because some of its effects are cumu¬ 
lative: circular causation does not occur instantaneously; it takes 
gather momentum. Secondly, as the smaller cohorts 0 

Lrkingage,abrake would begin to he put on the guovrihmthelalmd 

Thirdly! growth in the size of tlie procreative age ® 

to besLeddown-andmore rapidly, sinceawonian.sch.ldl«^^ 

is over earlier than the normal working life-with the result that fewer 
children would be bom even at a given age-.speciflc fertility 
Pomilation policy by its very nature needs to he viewed u the very mg 
f^tpX L fc veeLs ae gma.r. 
youlMutes of the population^ As some 40 percentpf M"” 
Lth Asia is below IS years of age, ™trastd 
Western countries, and as the age efatnbuhon ™ 
group is correspondingly stewed, the brahiig ei . ■ 

before population growth and, especia y, j South Asian 

rtfleJy slowed dom Even tf fa'“ ” Wy 

countries the prospective growth m ^ 

to cause great difficulties for some J ‘ ^ ^ j not k* 

gument for postponing efforts a policy of 

forgotten that a period of mass education _ 
spreading birth control can have signi pjiCT to induce 

The danger is that the long nmmng-m p 


^ Chapter 27, Section 13, 
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a decline in fertility will be underestimated, If a major and successful ef¬ 
fort in population policy, corresponding to Coale and Hoover’s most op¬ 
timistic assumption in regard to fertility, were begun in India in fifteen 
years, reckoned from 1956, as opposed to five, there would be a difference 
of about 7 percent in the size of the total population after thii'ty yearsd 
This difference may appear trivial, particularly as the labor force thirty 
years hence would be almost the same in both cases. But the population in¬ 
crease thereafter would be significantly slowed down ten years earlier; 
and what is certainly not trivial is the considerable savings on the main¬ 
tenance burden in the average family that would immediately follow a 
decline in fertility and tlie cumulative effects of this change that would 
follow, The sooner fertility is reduced, the sooner will the cumulative ef¬ 
fects of the decrease in the dependency burden be felt. Moreover, each 
postponement of effective birth control measures increases the potential 
growth rates in later years because, as the larger cohorts of children grow 
up, it allows the continued rapid increase in the procreative age group — 
which is, after all, the basic determinant of the futme size of population. 
The longer time perspective - far on the other side of any perspective 
planning actually attempted in any South Asian country-i.s die only 
realistic one. 

Although our treatment of the problem has been in general terms, and 
although we have consistently avoided making it more specific than our 
knowledge of the facts and the relationships between the facts peiraits, 
we believe we can conclude that a consideration of the economic effects 
of population trends should gfoe the governments of the South Asian 
countries strong reasons for instituting as soon and as vigorously as pos¬ 
sible policy measures to get birth control practiced among the masses of the 
people. 


II 

The Ideological Background 

In recent years, several South Asian countries have been groping to¬ 
ward a public policy of fertility reduction dirough birth control. India 
and Pakistan have already begun to implement a birth control program. 
Ceylon and now also Thailand have permitted or sponsored studies and 
pilot projects, and Ceylon and Malaya have given government support to 
private organizations for “family planning"; Ceylon has more recently taken 

' Coale and Hoover, Population Growth and Economic Development in Low-In¬ 
come Countries, pp, 362,363, 
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steps toward formulating a national program to encour.igc Imfli ’ 
Some of the odier countries have evinced an intere.st in formuliitiu‘4 .i p 
of population control. But no country in South Asia has yt t I)- ,-. ' ‘ ‘ 
effect any measurable reduction in fertility rates. Even in liHii:i !!.<• i.i!> ^ 
not yet decreasing; as of the mid-1960’.s any gains there nuy hsM 1. \ 
from birth control policies have in any case been offset liy i! u' > 
bidity and mortality rates and a relaxation of fertility-depressii.e » 'a* i-.,- 
the rate of population increase is still rising. 


5 The World Setting of the Emergent 
Population Policy in South Asia 


The deliberate choice of a restrictive population policy btmi ftn am- 
traception was uniejue in modem world history. Japan is the only ewntrv 
outside South Asia that has made such a choice, but it did so after hiclia 
and in the beginning not as explicitly.^ The dramatic decline in fertility in 
the Western countries since the last quarter of the nineteenth enifurv, anti 
the earlier manifestations of this trend in France and elsewhere, were not 
the result of a restrictive population policy. On the contrary, all the fwm 
of organized society - tire law, officialdom, the clergyy educatnn;, the press 
the medical profession - were mobilized to prevent birth OTitrol tmn 


^For a^rather long time, obstruction was firmer in Protestant than m 
Catholic countries, mainly because the former were more ® 

conformism, in public if not in private behavior, and het er 
enforce it.^ In consequence, both public policy and publu opnn 
verged sharply from private morality^ In Swedeiy for exan# 

coi^teracti^ihe sale of contraceptives remained » f 

latter part of the I930’s, although f ^ 

tudes ind behavior, had by then reached ^ poiM to M 
guarantee replacement of the population, le aw was 

Ser bit c™badic«on bf» p* f 


^ Chapter 27, Section 12. See below. ..dvmate t’irtit ftmtnl 

“In England, John Stuart Mill found “Ltliu Stuart Mill's At- 

a dismaying experience in his 

Press, Inc., New York, 1963, pp. 301,3W. ^ 

“About the distinction between piAli P 
An American Dilemma, Harper, New York, 1944. pp. 

* Section 10, 
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gymen no longer formally oppose birth control/ Catholic action groups 
have sought to cany on the fight in the predominantly Protestant coun¬ 
tries,^ In the United States they have been successful in frustrating a clar¬ 
ification of the moral issues; federal and state legislation still contain 
prohibitions against the advertising, distribution, or sale of contracep¬ 
tives, and even deny doctors the right to give contraceptive advice/ Nor 
has Catholic influence been confined to domestic policy. It has been ap¬ 
plied also, and perhaps more forcefully, to the issue of giving Western 
support to population planning in Asia and Africa. Thus, as recently as 
1959, when a government-appointed committee recommended in cautious 
terms that the United States military assistance program should provide 
aid, upon request, to underdeveloped countries in planning and executing 
bii’th control policies, the Administration was placed on the defensive by 
organized opposition, headed by Catholic bishops,In the United Nations 
Population Commission, the World Health Organization, and UNESCO, 
an alliance between Communist and Catholic counti'ies thwarted any prac¬ 
tical and effective approach to the population problem in underdeveloped 
countries. Even as secular a country as France joined the others; and pre¬ 
dominantly Protestant countries like Britain and the United States have time 
and again yielded to the pressure of their sizeable Catholic minorities and 
followed the same course, Among the rich Western nations, only the Scandi¬ 
navian countries, where there are virtually no Catholics, did not feel con¬ 
strained. 

Yet one may safely predict that official Catholic ideology will not suc¬ 
ceed in blocking the spread of birth control practices any more than Puri- 


"4 ^ this post factum ideological development, see Richard M, Fagley, 

vvu Population Control, ’ Law ana Contompomy Problems, Vo). 

XXV, No, 3, Summer, 1960, Duke University, School of Law, Durham, N.C„ pp. 470 fF, 
As die wiiter can testify, less than a decade ago in Australia - where the Irish Cath- 
0 c inttuence is strong - officials of tlie government broadcasting corporation were 
re uc an to pemit a visiting foreign scalar to speak about birth control In the 
ourse 0 a lecture on the population problem in Asia, Yet Australia, with large ex¬ 
panses ot empty land, all monopolized for exploitation by whites only, .should have a 
s rong national interest in discussion of the need for birth control in the nearby A.slnn 
oountne.s. ' 


Legal and Political Aspects of Population Control in the 
2 ^^Coritemporarii Problems, Vol. XXV, No. 3,1960, pp. 593 IF., 

1959,pp,2r31?pLrfm'^^ Docirine, Beacon Frras, Boston, 

a Iji® personal leadership of the late President Kennedy, was 

the vovernrnpn'^it~* research rather than action-that enabled 

little nr nn T'* Underdeveloped countries in population planning. There was 
her 1963 Popidciion Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 8 , Decem- 

has^inceiJtS 1963, pp, 1554-1556. The United Stales 

trolin theundeJdeSffipedcLwes!"°'®^““^ spreading bbth con- 
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tan doctrine did. The somewhat higher fertility rates in Catholic countries 
and among Catholics in Protestant countries are probably due only to a 
time lag, in part tire consequence of poverty and ignorance. This is home 
out by statistics on fertility in Italy. Italy’s crude birth rate was 36 per 
thousand in 1890 and above 30 per thousand in the early I920’s. There¬ 
after, despite the Catholic Church’s strong disapproval of birth control 
and despite Mussolini’s pro-natalist policies, the birth rate began to de¬ 
cline, By 1940 it was 24 per thousand. Fertility actually fell more rapidly 
in Italy in the inter-war period than it did in Sweden at a coiresponding 
stage (approximately 1875-1910), Even after the Second World War the 
decline continued, uninterrupted by the 'baby boom” that took place in 
other counti'ies. Since 1951 the birth rate has been fairly stable at around 
18 per thousand, about the same as in France. In Spain, where the influ¬ 
ence of the Church is probably even stronger and the people poorer, the 
trend has been essentially similar despite hregularities during and after 
the Civil War, The birth rate in Spain has been stabilized in recent years 
at around 21 per thousand.^ Among the underdeveloped countries, Cath¬ 
olic Puerto Rico is one of the few in which birth control has spread 
rapidly, largely by means of female sterilization. As one writer has pointed 
out in reference to the government-sponsored family planning service, 
“It is now quite evident that in this matter the Roman Catholic laity will 
not be guided by the priests. ”^ Moreover, the Catholic Church has re¬ 
cently seemed to be reconsidering its doctrinal stand on birth control, at 
least in regard to underdeveloped countries. In May, 1965 the Assembly of 
the World Health Organization adopted a resolution enabling the Organiza¬ 
tion to give advice on birth control to any member nation requesting it, 
short of actually engaging in “operational activities.” This resolution was 
made possible because several Catholic nations, led by the Vatican had 
modified tlieir previous stand. As this is written furtlier changes m Catholic 
doctrine and policy are commonly expected.® 


In the Communist world the history of population policy and develop¬ 
ment has not been altogether dissimilar. Their ideolo^caUentage ha^ 
for die most part, prevented the governments m the Sowet orbit fro 
committing themselves to birth control policies. Long hejore Man fte 
main strand of socialist thinking ascribed “overpopulation to ’ 

social and economic, of the non-socialist society, Marx merely reinforced 


’“Low BMh Rates of European Catholic ’j 

XVIII. No. 2, March, 1962, Population Reference Bureau, Inc., g 

pp. 25,32, 33. _in Familv Planning in the; 




sity Press, Princeton, 1962, p. 322, , 1 «• Famlhl Plan- 

ftinfr. No. 9. Tanuarv, 1966. i 
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tliis doctrine and brought it into his system of "scientific socialism.” A 
contemporary adaptation of this theory is the statement of a prominent 
member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, Vasily Nemchinov: 

Food shortages in many countries spring from defects in their social and eco¬ 
nomic systems. If the survivals of semi-feudal relationship.s in agriculture are 
eliminated, and if agriculture is freed from the insupportable burden of land 
rent, the situation will change.... Soviet people believe that, given a rational 
.social system, the achievements of modern science and technology should make 
it possible to attain a genuine abundance of food in each county and throughout 
the world.,.. The solution of the world’s food problem lies not in reducing the 
growth of the population, but in tlie radical re-organization of the economic and 
technical aspects of agricultural production.^ 

In this sense, economic policy can undoubtedly be at least a temporary 
substitute for a population policy, when the conditions for development 
are favorable. Since Communist governments are prepared to apply more 
radical policy measures, and are confident they can raise labor productiv¬ 
ity substantially, they need naturally be less concerned about population 
growdi than non-Communist governments, under comparable conditions. 

However, another strand of socialist thinking, which also antedated Marx, 
considers voluntary parenthood an ideal fully realizable only in the “realm of 
freedom” in a socialist society. Often this other view includes the tenet that 
under socialism even fertility would be brought under rational control. As on 
many otlier points, Engels was somewhat less restrained tlian Marx in 
predicting what would happen after the revolution: 

There is, of course, the abstract possibility that the number of people will become 
so great that limits will have to be set to their increase. But if at some stage 
communist society finds itself obliged to regulate the production of human 
beings, just as it has already come to regulate the production of things, it will be 
precisely this society, and this society alone, which can cany this out without 
difiBculty. It does not seem to me that it would be at all difficult in such a society 
to achieve by planning a result which has already been produced spontaneously, 
without planning, in France and Lower Austria. At any rate, it is for the people 
in the communist society themselves to decide whether, when, and how this is 
to be done, and what means they wish to employ for the purpose. I do not feel 
called upon to make proposals or give them advice about it. The,se people, in any 
case, will surely not be any less intelligent than we are.^ 

There is no reason to believe that Marx would have taken exception to this 
statement. As Engels went on to say, the problem had little immediacy in 
view of the rapidly increasing production in the Western countries on which 
his and Marx’s analysis was premised, 

‘ "Food and Population,” News, April, 1953, quoted from World Population and 
Resources, A Report by PEP, Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1956, p. 282, 

“From Engels’ letter to Kautsky of February 1,1881, Marx and Engels on Malthas, 
Ronald L. Meek, ed., Lawrence and Wishart, London, 1953, p, 109, 
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Immediately after the revolution in Russia there was much shifting be¬ 
tween these two ideological positions, but for the first fifteen years Soviet 
policy rather reflected the second one. That the ideal of voluntary parent¬ 
hood held sway for so long - well after the short spurt of radicalism in 
general family matters had died down - may perhaps be attributed in part to 
the severe economic difficulties the country was enduring. By the middle 
of the 1930’s, as a result of legalized abortion, promotion of contraception, 
and ease of divorce, the birth rate in the Soviet Union bad fallen by about 
a third.^ To the by then monolithic Soviet government, bent on rapid eco¬ 
nomic development as formulated in tire five-year plans, so low a rate did 
not seem desirable. There followed an abrupt change in policy, encom¬ 
passing measures both to hamper the spread of birth control, particularly 
abortion, and to encourage families to have many children. This new pol¬ 
icy quickly raised the birth rate to almost its previous level." 

The official Communist policy line was thereafter uncompromisingly 
linked to the dominant “Marxist” position that a socialist state has no need 
for birth control. At the 1954 World Population Conference in Rome, 
delegates from the Soviet bloc and Catholic scholars engaged in a curious 
competition, each group vying with the other in arguing that there was 
no real population problem anywhere in the world hut only a need tor 
huge social and economic reform,® This official doctrine did not, 
prevent a decline in birth rates. As against 38.3 per thousand iii 1 , e 

reported crude birth rate in the Soviet Union varied in the 1950 s between 
26.7 (in 1950) and 25.0 (in 1959). It dropped also in the other European 
Communist countries, with the exception of Albania, and m several was 
not markedly different from rates prevaiHng in the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, and Denmark in die 1950’s.^ The decline in fertility, as 
in the Western countries, has been entirely due to pnvate initiative, ran- 
ning counter to public poHcy, which has remaine ^, 
that women in Eastern Europe constitute so large and effective a part 
labor force and that dieir earnings are so important to the family budget ha. 
probably speeded the downturn. 

‘ See Frank Lorimer. The Population of the Soviet Union, League of Nations, Ge¬ 
neva, 1947, p. 126 and Table 53, p. 134. 

= pp, 128-130 and Table 53, p. 134, 

■ U, J Nauon,, World Pop*- Wo-o-oo, Rome, IW, 

Summary Report. New York, 1955, pp. 131 and 139. 

‘For the statistical data see the 1962, Table 2, p. 

ilo^opololl.; 0, *0« 0.- 
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Probably as an incidental effect of de-Stalinization, but more funda¬ 
mentally as a reflection of a felt need to bring public policy into closer con¬ 
formity with private morals (an issue that is bound to come to the fore in 
any country), we are now witnessing a softening of the “Marxist” doctrine 
on the population issue in the Soviet Union and the other European Com¬ 
munist states; what is important, the trend is particularly visible in nigard 
to policy in the underdeveloped countries^ Vtffien countries that are 01)0- 
dient to the Catholic Church - and that have associated themselves with the 
position taken by the European Communist countries on the population 
issue in inter-govemmental organizations - are beginning to feel they can 
modify their position in regard to birth control, it does not seem likely tluit 
the European Communist countries will stand firm in their old doctrinal 
position. 

China has wavered in its ideological stand on population policy. For 
a while in the 1950’s, and especially in 1957, many public statenumts wore 
made in favor of spreading birth control as a means of eontrolling popu¬ 
lation increase. Tlie second strand in socialist thinking was advanced as 
a rationale; in the popular propaganda stress was laid on the welfare of 
mothers and children. China's very different position from the Soviet Un¬ 
ion as regards population and resources was also pointed out," It was re¬ 
ported that practical measures had been taken to disseminate birth 
control infoimation and make contraceptives available, but the effort was 
on a small scale in contrast to large-scale campaigns in other fields. Tlie 


“A population policy is, .. becoming an increasingly notable feature iti the sm'ial 
life of the young national states. In principle this testifle.s to a more mature approach 
to problems of economic development. The overwhelming majority of newly lilwratctl 
states are planning their economic development, but this cannot be achieved iinle*ss 
population factors are taken into account and efforts are made to influence tliem so as 


to ensure a better combination of population growth and economic progress." (Y. 
Guzevaty, “Population Problems in Developing Countries," htmaiional Aff/m, No. 
9, September, 1966, p, 58,) Cf. “Population Growth - Two Conflicting Points of View" 
[those of Academician Stanislav Strumilin and Candidate of Philosopliy E, Arab-Oglyl, 
Soviet News, No, 5307, August 18, ,1966, p, 78; Ogly supports his stand by reference 
to Engels’ views and what we called the second strand of Socialist thinking. 

In Ae address delivered to die third session of the Second National Committee of 
the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Council on March 14, 1957, ‘'Population 
M Birm Control,” Chung Hai-Can, a prominent physician, .steed this difference: 
Conoermng die problems of population and land, China and the Soviet Union are 
completely different in actual cireumstanoes. The population of China is about thrice 
me size of the Soviet populadon, but it has a litde more than half as much land a.s the 
Soviet Union,,,, The Soviet Union is underpopulated; the radix is three times smaller, 
and the annual rate of growth of population is small and slow. So it adopts a policy to 
encourage increase in population, In China, the radix is big and the present rate of in- 
CTease m population is too big and sharp, It should therefore dialectically adopt a ikjI- 
rey which seeks to plan for and control the birth rate so that more capital assets may 
be accumulated to ensure the victorious accomplishment of the building of Socialism 
at an early date. (Quoted from S. Chandrasekhar, “Population Planning in China." 
Population Review, Vol 2, No. 2, Madras. July, 1958, p, 58,) 
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movement, which probably encountered resistance in some high places, 
and possibly also among the masses of people, died down in 1958.^ Recent 
press reports indicate that China is again encouraging the spread of birtli 
control, though less vigorously than in 1957; considerable emphasis is also 
now placed on late maniages, These educational efforts, which are com¬ 
bined with welfare measures for mothers and children, are mainly concen¬ 
trated on industrial cities. There is little public debate of the type that oc¬ 
curred in the late 1950’s.^ 

Disregarding China, where the policy line seems as yet undecided, the 
spread of birth control was not a response to public policy either in the 
Western Protestant or Catholic countries or in the Communist countries 
except for a short interlude in Russia immediately after the revolution. 
On the contrary, public policy strove to inhibit its practice.® Particularly 
because of its possible relevance for South Asian countries, the excep¬ 
tional case of Japan should be noted. In the imperialist era, Japanese 
policy was strongly pro-natalist. But after the Second World War, with 
the return of some five million nationals from Japan’s former colonial em¬ 
pire and a baby boom, there was a sudden change in public policy, sup¬ 
ported, after some hesitancy, by American occupation officials. As a result, 
the birth rate dropped from 34,3 per thousand in 1947 to 17,2 in 1957. 
The decisive factor in this 50 percent drop in ten years was not prevention 
of births through contraception but the practice of abortion, which is es¬ 
timated to have been responsible for about 70 percent of the reduction in 
the fertility rate in the mid-1950’s.5 The policy measure that made this pos¬ 
sible was the government’s decision to permit legal abortion without restric- 

' For some attempts to establish the facts behind public statonts. see W 
Mauldin, “Fertility Control in Communist CounWes: Pohoy 
Trencb in Eastern Europe, the USSR and Mainland China, 

New York, 1960| H. Yuan Tien, “Birth Control in Mainland China^I^^^^^^^ 
itics,” The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol, XLI No. 3.1“ly> • PJ'2 ^ 

and Doroffiy Nortman, “Population PoUciesir Developmg 
International Attitudes," Eugenics Quarterly, Vol, 11, No. 1, P^ 1 

For an account of the 1958 policy change hy a demographer "Wfed tow ^ 
China at the time, see S, Chandrasekhar, ‘Chinas Population Prohlems, op 
flevim,Vol.3,No,2,Madras,July,1959,pp.3ff, 

““A Silent Campaign," China Report, Vol. 2, No, 1, December, 196 -J ary, 

“ To Western criticism of India’s dilatory population U’fe 
casionally repUed thathe bew of no government . .ggo 

^ United Nations. Demographic Yearbook, New York, 1955, p. . 
p. 483, See Chapter 27, Section 12, ' , , fnr all 

w„r 

ton University Press, Princeton, 1958, pp. 27b,///. 
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tion, The government, while remaining permissive toward abortion, has 
actively promoted contraception as a more humane and less wasteful means 
of biith control, With this new emphasis, Japan shifted to the population 
policy initiated by India, 

6 Opinions about '‘Overpopulation” before 
the First World War 

It is important that the ideological, political, and moral attitudes to¬ 
ward birth control policies be kept distinct from opinions as to whether a 
country is “overpopulated” and whether fertility is too high for the com¬ 
mon welfare. An affirmative answer to these questions does not necessar¬ 
ily imply advocacy of birth control. In fact, until very recently those who 
dominated public opinion and public policy drew no such inference. 
Thus Malthus, though his whole doctrine was predicated on the existence 
of, or die tendency toward, population pressure that would keep the 
masses of people at a bare subsistence level, rejected “artificial and un¬ 
natural modes of checking procreation.” 

In stressing the actual or potential pressure of population on resources, 
Malthus was extrapolating from, and giving fresh support to, the political 
conservatism that pervaded European culture in the early nineteenth 
centuryd In particular, his theory was a reaction against the radical op¬ 
timism of the eighteenth century. The optimistic ideologies did not rely 
on an acceptance of birth control, either; not unlike present-day Com¬ 
munist population policies - and even the policies of the Catholics when 
forced to face die issue-they rested on a belief in the economic efficacy 
of large-scale social and economic reforms, Malthus sought to discredit 
their revolutionary aspirations. Malthus’ theory, which implied that coun¬ 
tries were in constant danger of becoming “overpopulated,” was itself far 
from original. Over the centuries individual writers had advanced such 
ideas, but Malthusian theory had the advantage of becoming integrated 
with utilitarianism and die powerful classical economic theory in England. 
The practical effect of his analysis was to discourage expensive poor law re¬ 
forms and other ameliorative measures, since it followed from his theory 
that tiiese efforts would inevitably be negated by the natural instinct of 
procreation. 

The Mercantilists of an earlier day had usually been populationists, 
insofar as they believed a country’s economic and political strength to 
reside in a plentiful supply of labor. Although their approach to the pop¬ 
ulation issue no longer figured in sophisticated speculation about society 
by Malthus’ time, it survived in conservative and nationalist thinking 

’ Guimar Myrdal, The Political Element in the Development of Economic Theory, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1953, p. 117 etposMm. 
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throughout the nineteenth century and was to influence attitudes toward 
the colonies.^ The Mercantilist aim of a larger population in the interests 
of the state was, of course, completely at variance with a public policy of 
birth control. 

After Malthus, it became customary in the European countries to main¬ 
tain that populations were tending to run ahead of the means of their sup¬ 
port, In Sweden, for instance, enlightened public debate on social and eco¬ 
nomic problems during the first half of the nineteenth century, and even 
later, was dominated by the view that a pauperization of the people was 
under way, impelled by the rapid population growth. During that period, 
of course, this view was not commonly used as an argument for birth con¬ 
trol. 


Malthusian thinking only gradually receded as industrialization pro¬ 
gressed and incomes and living levels in the broader strata then began to rise. 
At a still later stage birth control began to spread, but not, as we have 
seen, by means of public policy. Still less was its spread related to the 
outmoded Malthusian conception of “overpopulation.” In the New World, 


naturally, the notion of a universal tendency toward oveipopulation never 
took a strong hold; in any case, the veering away from it occuixed earlier, 
while the popular spread of birth control began later. But in both re¬ 
spects what happened in the New World had little consequence for atti¬ 
tudes in Europe, particularly attitudes toward problems in South Asia. 
Malthusian views on population had some influence on the discussion by 
Europeans of population problems in the South Asian territories. As early 
as around 1800, when Java had only 4 milHon inhabitants - one-twentieth 
its present population-the island had widely been thought to be 
seriously overpopulated.^ Before 1820 an observer held that wi e in 
troduction of vaccination Ceylon’s population had increased so fast as 0 
“press hard upon the means of subsistence,”® At ihat time Ceylon s pop¬ 
ulation was not quite one-tenth its present size. But these were exceptions. 
Generally throughout the nineteenth centuty the ““ 
concerned with excessive population gxovrth, even m Java “ ’ 

In England, under the influence of the utilitarian and classical economists. 


: Sir ~ t;*. 

in his time, around 1800, the rice w j^joef, Indonesia in 

ulation far exceeded the cultwation. (Q™® ” The same statement h referred to 

the Modem World, Vol. 11, Bandung 19 , p._ ■ Societies H. D. Tieenk 

ment Press, Colomho, 1957, p. 
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the issue was sometimes raised; but in the course of the century, “over¬ 
population” in Asia tended to fade from public debate. 

This ideological change stemmed from complex causes. Foremost 
among them was undoubtedly the strong temptation for Europeans to fall 
back on Mercantilist theories in forming opinions about population and 
the labor market in the South Asian colonies.^ And until fairly recently 
only the European views on these problems were intellectualized and ar¬ 
ticulate. Whereas the population theory of Malthus took the common 
good as its primary valuation, the population theories of the Mercantil¬ 
ists, like their other theories, represented the rationalizations of an author¬ 
itarian state. A colonial government was unreservedly an authoritarian 
regime, particularly in earlier times. Exploitation was its clear and ex¬ 
plicit purpose. To the colonists an abundant supply of labor seemed a 
boon, as it had to the Mercantilists in Europe. In fact, a rapid increase in 
population, stimulated if necessary by immigration, often enabled the 
colonial power to avoid compulsoiy labor, land expropriation, heavy tax¬ 
ation, or other harsh methods of obtaining a labor supply. This quasi-Mer- 
cantilist viewpoint gained acceptance after the Napoleonic Wars, as pro¬ 
duction and not only fiscal and commercial exploitation gradually became 
important in the colonies. The supply of labor tended to be a limiting 
factor for expansion of plantations in Ceylon and Malaya, particularly in 
boom years, and would have been even more limiting had it not been pos¬ 
sible to import labor from India and, in Malaya, from China. Shortage of 
labor was tihe main concern of the colonial governments and entrepreneurs 
in the otlier countries as well.^ The expansion of enterprise obviously wid¬ 
ened employment opportunities for people in the colonies and, in Ceylon 
and Malaya at least, raised average incomes and levels of living substantially. 
There was little apparent reason, therefore - even from a broader and more 
humanitarian point of view - to abandon the simple populationist views. 

In Java, however, with its dense and rapidly growing population, the 
Malthusian perspective should have been particularly relevant. Yet after 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, there was little anxiety about 
population growth until 1899, when the era of Dutch “liberal policy” came 
to an end and the "ethical policy” was inaugurated, At that time Dutch 
colonial policy was fiercely criticized at home for having failed to prevent 
a decline in East Indian levels of living; among the major policy measures 
proposed for reversing the trend toward “lesser welfare”® was the scheme, 

' Chapter 21, Section 3. 

° Chapter 21, Sections 3 and 4. 

" A Commission wa.': set tip in 1902 to investigate the causes of “the lesser welfare” 
^ the^ indigenous population. The results of the Commission’s investigations are set 
down in a mammotn report in thirty-three parts: Ondemek mar de mindere ioehaart 
der Mandsohe hewlking op Jam m Madoera, Batavia, 1905-14. (W. F, Wertheim, 
Indonesian Societij in Tran^tiom A Study of Social Chanse, W. van Hoeve Ltd., The 
Hague, 1956, p, 142 et passim.) 
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put into effect in 1905, of transferring population from Java to the sparsely 
populated islands, especially South Sumatra and Sulawesi (Celelmsi, 
This first major attempt in South Asia to deal directly with “overpopula¬ 
tion” is discussed in Appendix 11. There was, of course, no ipiestion of 
propagating birth control. 

In undivided India there was never an enriepreneurial boom as in the 
other colonies, and the labor supply could not in any event have been mi- 
sidered a limiting factor by colonial enterprise. The failure to invoke 
Malthusian thinking earlier and more forcefully in the public discussion 
of India’s population problems must be attributed to foreign and author¬ 
itarian rule. Gradually, however, there was a change in the spirit of colonial 
government, and particularly in India, The philosophy of paternalistic 
guardianship encouraged a welfare perspective. Furthermore, the colonial 
government had now to consider the costs of the social service.s that were a 
function of population density and growth, even if these were only small 
scale and paid by the people of the colony themselves. To thoughtful ad¬ 
ministrators and odier European observers of the Indian scene even the 
continuation of colonial rule, at least in desirable forms, must also have 
seemed to depend on preventing a still further pauperization of the Indian 
people. Nonetheless, it was not until tlie inter-war period that the question 
whether India had an “overpopulation" problem was seriously raised in the 
economic literature, and then almost exclusively by Indian writers. 

7 The Emergence of a Truly Neo-Malthiisian 
View in India in the Inter-war Period 

In India, and to a lesser extent in tlie other colonies, there was now an 
intellectual elite who could join in the discussion of tlie population issue. 
But only in India was much interest shown, and even there population 
problems were pushed into the backgroimd of public debate by issues 
more closely related to the liberation movement. We should also note 
that it was the density of population that caused concern rather than its 
rate of growth. This was not unreasonable, for it was open to doubt 
whether, at the prevailing high rates of mortality, fertility rates were 
enough —or much more than high enough-to assure repro ucion ^ 
the population stock. The 1931 census showed a larger inter-censal in¬ 
crease than had occurred in earlier decades, but the rise since 1921 did 

not necessarily imply a high growth potential in the long mil. , . 

As to whether India was “overpopulated,” some writers held that he 
prevailing miserable levels of income could have 
population smaller. The rate of population growth, they argued, 


^ Chapter 27, Sections 2-3. 
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elastic with respect to economic conditions, so that any future improve¬ 
ments were likely to be swallowed up by a higher rate of growth in num¬ 
bers, as Malthus had assumed. On the basis of these considerations they 
called for a population policy to spread the practice of birth control 
among the people. These neo-Malthusians met firm resistance; frequently 
even Ae idea that India would be better off with a smaller population 
was repudiated.^ The counterarguments advanced and the sentiments sup¬ 
porting them are still strongly held in some circles in India and, indeed, 
throughout South Asia. 

Much of the resistance stemmed from the relationship that became es¬ 
tablished in this period between the view that India was “overpopulated,” 
and perhaps in danger of becoming still more so, and the demand for a 
policy to spread birth control. Gandhi’s strong views that all means of fer¬ 
tility control other than avoidance of sexual intercourse were immoral, 
combined with his economic views, led him early to deny that India was 
“overpopulated.” He thought that “if all laboured for their bread and no 
more, then there would be enough food and leisure for all and there 
would be no cry of overpopulation, no disease, and misery we see 
around.”^ Gandhi’s authority in these years was a strong psychological 
barrier to adherence to tlie view of India’s “overpopulation.” 

There were many other reasons for reticence. For one, many of the na¬ 
tional leaders were reluctant to concede what, with some reason, seemed 
to them imperialist apologetics — that the failure to achieve higher in¬ 
comes and levels of living was caused by excessive proliferation. Tliey 
wanted to place responsibility for that failm'e on foreign domination.** 


Among the social scientists in the inter-war period who contested this view was 
Benoy Kumar Sarhar; ‘It should appear that the scares about an absolute overpopula- 
tion in India belong for the time being almost to the sphere of. .. millennial world- 
cdamihes. _. . . ‘Other circumstiinces remaining the same, it is not unlikely that 
diminution in numbers would lead to a diminution in production and hence to the 
increase in poverty." (B. K. Sarkar, The Sociologu erf Population, N. M. Hay-Ghowd- 
hury & Co., Calcutta, 1936, pp. 41,53.) 


1^11 ?' Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, Vol, IV, K, 

Viflialbhai Jhayeri & D. G. Tendulkar, Bombay, 1952, p. 43; quoted in T. K. N. Un- 
mthan, Gom/it and Free India, A Socio-Economic Study, T. B. Welters, Groningen, 
Netherlands, 1956, p. 75. ® 

Giving this,and other references to Gandhi’s speeches and writings, Unnithan ex- 
plai^: Gandhi did not adhere to the theory that India was overpopulated, He was 
conhdent that by the proper utilization of all available land and by an increase of 
production up to the maximum capacity, India could support her entire population, 
ler measures he suggested included the rationalization of living and conversion of 
waste into wealth. The apparent overpopulation in India was solely due to the lack of 
enterpnse and to unwillingness to work?’ (Ihid., p. 75.) Gandhi’s views on this issue 
were not entirely consistent. He sometimes acknowledged the existence of overpopula- 
lon and the need of birth control tlirough continence; see Section 13 and Appendix 12, 
CL N. V. Sovani, The Problem of Fertility Control in India: Cultural Factors 
and Development of Policy,” Approaches to Problem of High Fertility in Agrarian 
Soemws Papers Printed at the 1951 Annual Conference of the MilbLk Mlnorial 
Fund, New York, 1952, pp. 65-66, 

As Sovani also observed, the jealousies between the different communities, accentu- 
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The combination of these sentiments led to the opinion that if indeed In¬ 
dia was "overpopulated” under colonial rule, it would not be so once it 
became independent - a stand that Gandhi himself came to assume.* 
Somewhat strangely, the many intellectuals who had been influenced by 
“Marxism” and Communism rather than by Gandhi reached the same con¬ 
clusion, following what in Section 5 we called the first and dominant 
strand of socialist thinking. 

There was, in addition, a great fear among Indian patriots - and some 
Western wellwishers too - that encouragement of the idea that India was 
“overpopulated” might compromise their case for the need of radical 
measures to improve health conditions. At a time when effective birth con¬ 
trol policies were outside the realm of practical possibility, there seemed 
to be much truth in statements like that of Julian Huxley : The Indian 
mortality rate could doubtless be reduced by half, but what would you 
do with the increased population?.,, Have you done any good by causing 
more babies to live and so creating greater population-pressure, or y 
opening up new lands to be filled at once by the human flood?' This type 
of argument against health improvement still underlies some of the rea¬ 
soning about population policy. The implication that efforts to re uce 
mortality rates were futile had undoubtedly stood in the way 0 e t re 
form measures in India and elsewhere in South Asia and may have some¬ 
thing to do with the rather low priority afforded health reform in deve op- 
ment planning to this day.« In the 1930’s, certainly, when India was sM 
under colonial rule, the suspicion that the British thought this way must 
have deterred Indian nationalists, who had their hearts set on hea re- 
foims, from admitting that India was “overpopulated and needed to de¬ 
crease its fertility. 

For the BriBsli coloiial group, the subject of Into FP"““ P™^' 
1 ™ was fraught with dffioulties. Some m 

dlan national suspicions that the danger of aggmvatmg popolahon 

iilSTTao British policy d gl™g t irS 

reluctant to recognize any need for cliec g P . may be 

fortunate development, after the f “r”; Sg politled ^er 

described as the beginning of the battle of p , L reconiition of the principle 
that was being gradually transferred to ‘ n. 'i'he!w48] report on popu- 

of communal electorates was mmnly CoVes* 

lation of the National Planning Committee appo ted by t 
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pressure was being used as a rationalization for failure to institute healtli 
reforms, But even for those who did not, especially the administrators, 
discussion of possibilities of birth control was an embarrassment. Official 
policy was still adverse to it in England, yet they were aware of its popu¬ 
lar spread in their homeland and its prevalence in their own social cir¬ 
cles. They were also aware that fertility was kept very high in India be¬ 
cause birth control was not widely practiced there, On a question that 
was then dealt with as a moral issue, the British could not have been ex¬ 
pected to adopt a public policy line in India that in Britain was still offi¬ 
cially reproved, British officialdom has never been particularly prone to 
public heresies, certainly not in matters of manners and morals, Even 
most journalists, business people, doctors, teachers, preachers, and others 
on the frmge of the colonial establishment could be relied on not to over¬ 
step the official conventions. And it was only toward the very end of tho 
colonial era that birth control was given any official condonation in 
Britain. 

On the whole, the other colonial powers in the region followed a similar 
pattein, If there were differences in specific motivations, the ideological 
result was the same. Until the end of their regime, there was no official 
backing in their home country for anything like a policy to promote 
birtli control in the colonies, or even for free public discussion of one. 

^ oreovei, the pursuit of such a policy would have been an intrusion on 
mdigeneous traditions, customs, and beliefs bound up with social srtati- 
fication and religion. This the British government, like all colonial govern¬ 
ments of that time, wisely shunned, except when it was necessary to 
safeguai-d then regime or when a practice - like suttee, the burning alive of 
wi ows - violated their moral sense. Failure to observe this rule of his- 
sez faire in family matters would have aroused popular reactions power¬ 
ful enough to render the policy ineffective. It might, indeed, have added 
hre to the national cause and precipitated the downfall of their regime, 
it rs a curious paradox,” says Vera Anstey in her unconventional history 
of the economic and social development of India, “that nothing would 
end British rule in India more quickly than any attempt to introduce just 
those reforms which would do most to improve the well-being of the 

Given Ui« various forces working on the Indian intellectaals in the 

ae« I, Co, M, Lon- 

probaSonS “ discussing it, In a textbook for British 

nomic situation in Tnrliii Qiv T.,1, ?®®™ptions of the pre-war social-eco- 
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inter-war period, it is rather surprising that so many of them did accept 
the idea that India was “overpopulated” and drew the conclusion that 
the masses should practice birth control. But this was the period when 
what we call the neo-Malthiisian movement had its start in India. An official 
Indian publication gives the following account of the beginning of this 
movement: 

In 1916 Sri Pyare Kishen Wattal published his book The Popuhtkm Trohhn in 
India, advocating family limitation. In 1925, Prof. Raghunath Dhoiido Kaive 
opened the first biith control clinic in Bombay. The Neo-Maltliiisiaii League 
was formed in Madras a few years later, On the 11th June, 1930, the ^lymrc 
Government issued orders to open the first Government Birth Control Clinic in 
the world. In 1932 the Senate of the Madras University accepted the proposal 
to give instructions on contraceptives and in the following year the Govenmient 
of Madras agreed to open birth control clinics in the Presidency. In 1932, the 
All-India Women’s Conference at its Lucknow session reconiinended that men 
and women should be instructed in methods of birth control in recogiited 
clinics.” The National Planning Committee, under the Chairmanslup 0 ri 
Jawahai'lal Nebu, set up by the Indian National Congres.s in 1935, strongly 
supported family planning. At the mvitation of the All-India Womens Com 
ference, Mrs, Mai’garet Sanger visited India during 1935-36 and stimulated 

interest in the country in family plannmg, , „ r 

On the 1st December, 1935, the Society for the Sbdy and Promotion of 
Family Hygiene was formed with Shrimati Cowasji Jehaiigir as its first 
Dr. A. P. Pillai, a vigorous advocate for family planning, 
courses in 1936. In 1939 the “Birth Control World-Wi e m Uttar IVad^a 
Mati-u Sewa Sangh, Ujjain, in Madhya Pradesh opened birth 
1940 Sri P. N. Sapni successfully moved a resolution m the Com ^ 

for the establishment of birth conteol clinics. About tbs 
Dutta toured extensively to organize birth control campaign. , 

Family Planning Association, London, with varying sui^ss, y _ ^ 
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to follow him in his absolute moral disapproval of birth control as a means 
of doing the checking. They were “neo-Malthusians” in the true meaning 
of the term, The term itself was not invented in England until the last 
quarter of the century and was then applied to a movement that was on 
the verge of abandoning the basic Malthusian assumption of an actual or 
potential pressure of population against resources. The actual practice of 
birth control normally began in the upper income strata and only gradu¬ 
ally filtered down to tlie lower. Tims this neo-Malthusian argument ac¬ 
quired a class orientation as a defense of the right of people in the lower 
income brackets to protect their living levels as did people in the higher 
brackets who needed to less. But even this political alignment of the defense 
for birth control with the recognition of a danger of “overpopulation ’ was a 
passing phase in England, as it was throughout Western Europe. As incomes 
rose the pauperization spectre disappeared; and later when birth control 
became increasingly common in all social strata, the argument of those who 
opposed the official line - and they were then growing in numbers — was 
posited in terms of the welfare interests of the individual family and the 
common interest in individual freedom and purging society of public dis¬ 
honesty and hypocrisy. It was not anchored in any very clear or strong idea 
that a further spread of bhth control would be economically advantageous 
to tire nation or even the working classes, “Neo-Malthusians” is therefore 
an obvious misnomer for those radicals in the Western countries who car¬ 
ried on their fight and, in the end, won the day, even if they sometimes 
used the term tliemselves in describing their cause. 

In Iridia conditions were very different. There the spectre of "overpop- 
u ation and pauperization was not vanishing; large-scale mass poverty 
was a stubborn reality. Only small Westernized groups in the cities prac¬ 
tice ^ birth control, and its spontaneous adoption by the masses was not 
in sight, There neo-Malthusianism” in the true sense of the word was 
cmtainly not an anachronistic doctrine as it was in the Western countries. 

is was, of course, clear to the radical English friends of the Indian in- 
toUectuals. Although they could not be expected to become so absorbed 
m t e Indian problems, they certainly gave their moral support to the In¬ 
dian thinkers and leaders who now resolutely joined the issues of “over- 
ppulation” and birth control. In India the population problem could not, 
in tact, be rationally discussed in other than neo-Malthusian teims. The 
demand wp raised not so much for breaking down public policies aimed 
a preventing the spread of birth control - which were insignificant, as 
was the practice of birth control itself - but for initiating a positive public 
policy promoting the popular spread of birth control in order to control 
erti ity, le urge to join the two issues became particularly strong once 

the vision of economic development toward higher levels of living bad 
arisen. ° b 

The intellectual groundwork had been laid when the colonial era came 
to an end; a rational policy could be pursued in the era of independence. 
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8 Op inions about '‘Overpopulation” in the 
Era of Independence 

Given the emotional, ideological, and political connotations of the 
population issue in South Asia, it was a blessing to the new nations that 
until the end the colonial regimes remained inhibited concerning birth 
control, In most other fields of policy, the Soutli Asian leaders found 
themselves largely continuing initiatives taken by the colonial rulers ~ 
much more than they usually care to recognize. But in population policy 
they had nothing to build on. Thus progression toward a policy of reduc¬ 
ing fertility rates could be truly an achievement of the new nations. The 
fact that the poHcy was entirely their own, and unprecedented, undoubt¬ 
edly has given force to the movement. 

The National Planning Committee, set up by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in 1935 and working under die chairmanship of Nehm, had early 
recommended that “In the interest of social economy, family happffiess 
and national planning, family planning and limited number of children 
are essential and State should establish a policy to encourage mese. It is 
desirable to stress as weU as to spread knowledge on cheap and safe 
methods of birth control.’’^ A number of other committee reports 
the years before and after independence reached a similar cone usion, 

1951 census, showing a population increase of 13.2 percent during the pre¬ 
ceding decade, undoubtedly spurred the country’s leaders to proceed trom 

declarations to political decisions and action. ,, , 1 . t 1 iq-i 

The Draft Outline of India’s First Five Year Plan, published in July, m 
summed up the section dealing with “Population Pressure: Its Beanng on 
Development” in the following manner: ,v 

tion on natural resources (which must inevita Y ® ™ ^ 

economic progress and limits seriously the rate of exten m f 1 
services, so estential to civilized existence. A P^Pf 
fore, essential to planning.”^ In the final verdon of the 7 ". “ ^^ 7 ®. 
her 1952, the population issue had lost its promme p 
toiuctio;, thouV it noted that pressure 

already so Ugh thatareduedon in the rate of 

a major desideratum.'* Ihe plan carried a tone ° °P 

tion that "to some extent improvement in ivmg .1 tend to 

spread education, especiaUy among women, will themselves 
^ Quoted from India. Family Fhnning in Indk, 2, bn. 

»T. J. Samuel, Development 

Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol XL , ^ > J ^ 

»India. Government of, Planning Commission. The Fmt 
Outline, New Delhi, 1951, p. 16, FtW Five Year Pkm. Nw Dettii, 

* India, Government of, Planning Commission, T/iV First Five rear 
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lower tlie rate,” but added that "positive measures are also necessary for 
inculcation of the need and techniques of family planning.”^ The prac¬ 
tical proposals, which were relegated to a subsection dealing with health 
policies, contained the following statement of principles: 

The recent increase in the population of India and tlie pressure exercised on the 
limited resources of the country have brought to the forefront tlio urgency of 
the problem of family planning and population control. The application of 
medical knowledge and social care has lowered the death-rate, while the birth¬ 
rate remains fairly constant, This has led to the rapid increase in the growth of 
population. While a lowering of the birth-rate may occur as a result of improve¬ 
ments in the standards of living, such improvements are not likely to materialise 
if there is a concurrent increase of population. It is, therefore, apparent that 
population control can be achieved only by the reduction of the birth-rate to the 
extent necessary to stabilize the population at a level consistent with the require¬ 
ments of national economy. This can be secured only by the realisation of the 
need for family limitation on a wide scale by the people. The main appeal for 
family planning is based on considerations of the health and welfare of the 
family. Family limitation or spacing of the children is necessary and desirable in 
order to secure better health for the mother and better care and uphiinging of 
children, Measures directed to this end should, therefore, form part of the public 
health programme.^ 

The Second Five Year Plan gave the population issue a more prominent 
place in the discussion of principles for planning and stressed the rate of 
population increase as one of the “key factors in development,” Expand¬ 
ing on this theme, the plan declared; 

The logic of facts is unmistakable and there is no doubt that under the (smditions 
prevailing in countries like India, a high rate of population growth is bound to 
affect adversely the rate of economic advance and living-standards per capita. 
Given the overall shortage of land and of capital equipment relatively to popula¬ 
tion as in India the conclusion is inescapable that an effective emrh on population 
growth is an important condition for rapid improvement in incomes and in levels 
of living. This is particularly so, if one bears in mind tlie fact tliat the effect of 
improvements in public health and in the control of diseases and epidemics is to 
bring about an almost immediate increase in survival rates. While there may be 
differences as to the likely rates of population growth over the, next 20 or 25 
yeans, indications clearly are that even with the utmost effort which can be made 
“ and has to be made - at this stage to bring down birth-rates, population 
pressure is likely to become more acute in the coming years. This highlights the 
need for a large and active programme aimed at restraining population growth 
even as it reinforces the case for a massive developmental effort,'* 

By the time the Third Plan was being prepared, the Planning Commis- 

' Ibid., p, 23. 

^IM.,p,522, 

n I?Commission, The Second Five Year Plan, New 
Uetni, 1956, p. 7, 
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sion had become aware of the population explosion. Estimates of popula¬ 
tion growth were fixed at “more than 2 per cent per annum” over the next 
fifteen years instead of the 1.25 assumed in the Second as in the First Plan.^ 
In the chapter on lone-tem economic development, the Draft Report 
.stated: 

The objective of stabilising the growth of population over a reasonable period 
mast therefore be at the very centre of planned development. The programme of 
family planning, involving intensive education, provision of facilities and advice 
on the largest scale possible and widespread popular effort in every rural and 
urban community, has therefore the greatest significance.^ 

And this heightened sense of urgency was maintained in the special sec¬ 
tion on family planning in Part II of the Draft Report dealing with de¬ 
velopment programs,® These statements were repeated in the final plan. 
It is worth noting that the estimates of population growth ^ven in the 
final plan work out to be 2.4 percent per year over the next fifteen years. 
As the Fourth Plan was prepared, the expected rate of population increase 
during the next five years was raised to 2.5 percent, and a sti “d ®r 
step-up of policy efiforts to spread bath control was announced.' n p- 
pendix 12 we discuss the policy measures flowing from this gradually in¬ 
creasing realization of the seriousness of the population pro em. 


In Pakistan the First Five Year Plan, for the period 195^0 but po¬ 
lished in 1957, devoted a whole chapter to population and manp _ 
On the policy issue the plan observed; Pakistan, wi j 

Southern Asia, confronts a serious population pro em. ^ 

“some efforts made, mainly by private agencies, or 

planning work in a few big cities,” and to the appropna 

58 central budget of half a million rupees for 

noted the interest in such plaiming from the pom 0 ^ . .fg-tiiechil- 

"better health for the mother and better care and upbnngmg 

dren.” The plan continued: 

We realize that a visible effect of such measures can be felU^y a^r ) ^ 

It is also realized that negligible results would 

planning programme reaches a large propoi ” P ^ under-feeding and 
measures to this effect should be initiated now 

. India. Gove—i f, 

New Delhi, 1961, mimeographed, pp. H-IZ' 

“ Ibid., pp. 11-9. 

Ibid., pp. XXXI-38 ff. (..mission Third Five Year Plan, New Delhi, 

‘ See India, Government of, Planning Commission, 

1961, p, 750. ■ ■ „ Pnurth Five Year Flan: A Draft 

India. Government of, Comnnssion, 12. 

Outline, New Delhi. 1966, p. 346. ® PhnlSSS- 

• Pakistan, Governmenl o!, Natioml P g ' ' 

- -m nhanter 13. pp. 189-190' 
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over-crowding may not undo the efforts for the provision of a better life to the 
nation. The country must appreciate that population growth, i.s a rock on whidx 
all hopes of improved conditions of living may founder. It admit.s of no approach 
except that the rates of growth must be low.^ 

The authors of the plan apparently did not believe that they were in a po¬ 
sition to speak authoritatively and with much effect, Their programs did 
not include a provision for increasing efforts toward family planning, ex¬ 
cept small grants to private agencies, On this and other issue,s, they had 
ample reason for their defeatism, as we shall explain in Section 13. Typical 
of the official approach to birth control in Pakistan before tlie 1958 military 
takeover is the Report of the Economic Appraisal Committee publi,shcd in 
1952: ,. the suggestion of family planning is neither easy nor generally 

acceptable, and in any case it will take years to show effects. Hie problem, 
however, requhes careful consideration,”^ 

Tire situation altered radically after the change in regime.'* In March, 
1959, Population INews (London) carried a report of a speech by the new 
president. General Mohammad Ayub Khan, in which he announced that 
he had “impressed upon the Minister of Finance the need for allocating 
more and more funds for the movement of family planning." He went on 
to mention the opposition from religious quarters and said that he “could 
not visualize that any good religion could advocate human misery. Reli¬ 
gion was for the betterment of mankind, and no good religion could .stand 
in the way of human progress and happiness.”'-* As a result, the Second 
Five Year Plan, after lamenting that “practically nothing wa.s done” in 
the First Plan period to bring down the birth rate, boldly a.sserted that 
if any measure of prosperity is to be gained from the developmental 
effort, it is essential that family planning receive high priority.” To effec¬ 
tuate this the Second Plan health programme is primarily de.signed to 


MM,, p, 192. 

Pakistan, Government of, Hie Ministry of Economic Affairs, Report of the Eco- 
iSsTp^fr^” Commiffee, November, 1952 (Reviewed: February, 1953), Karachi. 

* Chapter 8, Section 7. 


<frpi^ ' government describes tlie change in po.sition thus: 

IJie watchword of the New Regime is ‘face your problems.’ They are not hampered 
I- ™ I Mio shelved all reforms for fear of unpopularity, 

arts or t akistan are heavily overpopulated, and whatever the improvements may bo 
n the means of production, they cannot keep pace with the rapid increase in the num¬ 
bers to be fed. The pohtician knew this fuU weU, but was afraid to tackle the prob- 
unpopular with the conservative .section of the 
public. Be new Government, however, squarely faced the problem and has encour- 
aged and actively helped the Family Planning Association of Palcistan to imclertake 
rigorous measures, in ihe interest of the weU-being of the nation, to educate tlie masses 
on the need for fainily planning and population control. An appeal has also been made 
to the rehgiQus leaders to cooperate with the population control movement." (Pakistan, 
Ssl'p'r^) ° Eegime, <j Period of Reconstruction, Karachi, 
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influence social attitudes and practices in favour of family planning.”* 
This is a notable shift of emphasis. The Third Plan complained that “Tlie 
achievements of this programme [in the Second Plan] have on the wliule 
fallen below expectations,”^ and presented a program for an intensifica¬ 
tion of the efforts, The estimates of the rate of population increase were 
raised from 1,4 percent in the First Plan and 1,7 percent in the Second 
Plan to 2.6 percent in the Third Plan,® 


In the other South Asian countries, the neo-Malthusian movement 
was slower to take hold. There were some statements by national leaders 
to the effect that the problem of population policy must be taken up for 
consideration, some private efforts to start clinics or propagandize fainily 
planning, and occasional references to the population issue in documents 
on planning. But in none of these other countries has a national policy to 
promote birth control been established as yet. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that the idea of a population poicy to 
spread birth control is gradually catching on in all tlie South Asian coun¬ 
tries, except in the Catholic Philippines^ and, of course, in the most iat' 
ward countries like Laos and Cambodia. In Indonesia and Bunna there 
have been, at best, only spurious and ambivalent expressims o ™*^***^'^ 
in such a policy. But in Thailand the late prime minister, Field Marshal 
Sarit Thanarat, in his presentation of the 1962 state budget, expressed 
anxiety about the high rate of population increase in tiat coun ly 
cently calculated at not less than 3.6 percent pei year. ^ ^ icy o 
ing birth control, he said, had many spokesmen even m ai an . 

^ Pakistan, Government of. Planning Commission, The Second Five Year Fkn (I960- 
65), Karachi, June, 1960, p. 360. , , .|.,- 

= Pakistan, Government of, Planning Commission, The Third Fwe \eor I 
70), Karachi, 1965, p. 267. „ , i uj 

= The Third Plan observes that the popular fny at- 

beyond 3 per cent per annum and adds. Su .o nhn 24.) R is now 

tempts to raise per capita incomes by a significant „ ' Robinson. '*F.imily 

believed that the rate is already at 3,0 percen , s pY Development Reviem. 

Planning in Pakistan’s Third Five Jear Plan P 

Vol. VI, No. 2, Summer, 1966, p. 256 ; of. Chapt 

* Even there, however, the Catholic Bareli, I960. Dr. Peifecto 

of the Economic Commission for Asia and tw Far pbns for an 

E. Lagiiio, the Philippines’ delegate, said b f pursued that will result 
Asian population conference; Unless ® ^ J never pull thrimehes 

in reducing population increase, the coi suffered for ages.” He thought that 

up from tire mire of poverty from which ™ the problem of ek^chm 

in view of the socio-cultural 3 i/the elmge of sodo-eultural 

the population explosion lay m medical scien e aim fo„e-exaniination of 

values. The search' for outlets East. Prm 

immigration policies. (Economic , j ^ ^ health centers m the Phihp- 

No. G/77. March 15.1960.) ft la now repo ted^ 

pmes are distributing information and wntac^^ . aepartment has been 

trained, and that a director of family planning 
_ 
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out wanting to go into the question whether such a policy was desirable, 
he felt it necessary to warn of the risks the population increase held for 
the possibility of giving the people full opportunities to work.^ 

In Ceylon, the Six-Year Plan 1954/55 to 1959/60,^ produced under the 
United National Party government, did not refer to the population issue. 
The late Prime Minister, S.D.R.W. Bandaranaike, who until his death 
headed the Socialist Freedom Party government, occasionally stated pub¬ 
licly that Ceylon’s economic future was essentially dependent on the lim¬ 
itation of population growth but took no action. The Ten Year Plan de¬ 
voted two chapters to the population problem. Although the plan did not 
recommend specific measures, it stressed the importance of a positive 
policy and urged that "the whole question of population policy in all its 
aspects be made the subject of nationwide discussion.”'* For several years 
the government has pennitted the Swedish government, in cooperation 
with Ceylonese ofiicials in the Health Ministry, to organize birth control 
service.s within the health administration throughout some selected local 
districts, and also to give training courses to medical and paramedical 
personnel on a fairly wide scale. A private organization, the Family Plan¬ 
ning Association of Ceylon, spreads propaganda and runs some clinics 
under a small government grant. But until recently there has been no real 
attempt in Ceylon to establish a national policy to check fertility. 

The new government that came into power after the election victoiy of 
the United National Party in the spring of 1965, at the same time as it took 
action to make a more serious effort in economic planning, declared that a 
population policy designed to spread birth control should be a part of that 
planning.'* In December, 1965, Dr. A. Kinch, director of the Swedish proj¬ 
ect, presented to the Ceylonese government a detailed organizational and 
financial plan for a nationwide birth control campaign, and the govern¬ 
ment is reported to be inclined to go ahead with implementing this after 
some further committee work in which Ceylonese officials in the health 
administration would participate. 


Concurrently, a sometimes overbearing popular enthusiasm began to 
spring up in the Western world for birth control in the South Asian 
Countries, The clamor for action was, and is still, restricted mainly to the 
Protestant countries, but these are the richest and the most powerful ones, 
and they set tlie tone. Coming at this late stage, this surge of interest is 


’ Summarized from a report for the Swedish Foreign Office. 

‘Ceylon, Government of, Sk-Yeat Programme of Investment 1954/5.5 to 1959/60, 
Colombo, 1955. 


‘Ceylon, Government of. National Planning Council, The Ten Year Plan, Colombo. 
1959, p. 17. 0 . 


* Chapter 9, Section 4, and Section 15 below. 
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paradoxical — the more so in view of the disinterest of the colonial regimes 
to the veiy end and the long-continued failure, noted in Section 5, of most 
of the Western countries to support birth control policies in the under¬ 
developed countries, or even to allow the agencies of the United Nations 
to do anything effective in order to help. Now that the Western nations 
had been released from direct political responsibility for the South Asian 
countries, the situation there looked alarming, as it .should have appeared 
to them long ago. Knowledge of the human misery in the region, bottled 
up under the colonial regimes, began to flow freely throughout the world. 
The rich countries were learning, too, about the enonnous difficulties these 
countries meet in their strivings for economic development. Sudden aware¬ 
ness of the accelerating rate at which their populations were increasing, 
and of the threat tliis held for their economic and political future, led to 
a feeling that something radical had to be done, and done quickly, to stop 
their excessive proliferation. In these feelings there were also twinges of 
conscience about how relatively little was being done by the rich nations 
to aid them in their struggle for development, together with fear of the 
political consequences of their plight for the West, a fear intensified by 
the cold war. It became tempting, therefore, to fall back on exhortations 
that the poor and populous nations restrict their growth in numbers. In 
none too logical a fashion, and sometimes not quite consciously. West¬ 
erners thus threw the responsibility for theh misery on the poor nations 
themselves. 

But aside from the complex web of feehngs, which cannot be fully 
shared by the intellectuals and political leaders in South Asia who see the 
situation in historical perspective, there is, as we have seen, a hard core 
of realism in the alarm over the rising trend of population increase in the 
region. The conviction among Westerners that radical measures must be 
taken by the South Asian countries is partly a reasoned inference from 
the facts as these become both more ominous and better understood. And 
when it is more emotional than rational, the emotions are understandable 
even if heedlessly manifested. The student must register them and weigh 
them as factors in international relations. 

With the fight against public hypocrisy in regard to birth control finally 
being won in the West, it is easy to forget that until recently birth control 
was opposed by all the forces of organized society. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Western public opinion in regard to tlie difficult and deli¬ 
cate population problems of poor underdeveloped countries, particularly 
when voiced by the thoughtless confomists, is apt to lack circumspection 
and often even human understanding. The unfortunate result is that, too 
often, Western enthusiasm for birth control in South Aria hinders rather 
than promotes the formation of responsible and dispassionate opinions in 
the South Asian countiies themselves. 
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The Rationale of a Population Policy in South Asia 

9 A Moral Imperative 

In facing up to their population problems and striving to formulate an 
appropriate policy, the South Asian countries are bound by one rigid 
value premise, which has important practical consequences: any attempt 
to depress population growth is restricted to work on the fertility factor, 
Complacency about or even tolerance of a high level of mortality be¬ 
cause it slows population growth is simply not permissible, As a value 
premise, this is as indisputably the basis for public policy in South Asia 
as it is elsewhere throughout the civilized world. All that can reasomhhj 
he done to combat disease and prevent premature death must be done, 
regardless of the effect on population growth, This valuation, consistent 
with the long-established ethos of the medical profession, has in recent 
times become the keystone of population policy in both the Communist 
and the non-Communist orbit.^ 

The value premise is here presented for what it is; a moral imperative. 
It exists in people’s minds and exerts its motive force independent of 
utilitarian considerations. But there are such considerations also, Ill health 
and premature death are causes of unhappiness on a huge scale, Wlien 
a woman bears children only to see them die in their early years, serious 
diseconomies as well as human unhappiness result; these could be avoided 
if she had fewer children but could expect that they would live. In the 
narrower terms of costs and losses, there is also the fact that in the South 
Asian countries it is veiy much the prevalence of ill health that prevents 
people from working as much, as hard, and as well as people elsewhere. 
Nobody has measured these material and human costs and losses, though 
they are certainly as amenable to measurement as other social facts. 

As a moral imperative, this valuation is absolute. But as with all other 
categorical norms of ethics, it becomes a more relative precept when for 
its realization it must compete for scarce resources and then be placed in 
an order of priorities, In this weighing of the relative precedence of good 
things, all demanding their share of funds and efforts, a foothold is then 
given even to the forbidden reflection that one result of high mortality is a 
dampening of population growth. It is difficult to study such moral di¬ 
lemmas; they are essentially inaccessible because they are well protected 
by opportunistic secrecy. But there are many indications, both behav- 

^ Chapter 29, Section 2; Chapter 30, Section 1. 
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ioral and literary, that this reflection has played ih rclt*., n •, , 

entists have been knovm to yield to its Iw., ; [ • ; ‘. 

consoles many an observer, Asian or Western, v.h'» is c.,i " ’ * 
miserable health conditions in the region.* Luck (i n q,.?*!*!*; ► / 
iinperative is visible in family behavior-for iiht.ui',',' i:; ‘v * - ■ 
widespread in all strata of the Indian population e,\npt tlw i,;;;.. ' •.;, 
less careful of the health imd survival of girls than tliut lii K-i', ■ - 


“T-u ^7 criticizing this view in his lx)ok on (iu a { ■ '; 

The death rate .., must not be reduced too quickly. Mcdiuil h^iW. v-. I. . 
shaped with great care with better heiilth .stemming from rntre ki.hvi’,,'.;, 
operation on the part of the people thcm,selvx‘s and not flDIU t!i SlIJV Ml I 
preventive measures ... I suggest tliat public hc,ilth me.i'Ui.-. 

lions of lives should nnr Ua nTflAHspd in Pliinn nn '1 ii'ifinvui'iihk L.'xti-i tyT.kJ *'* 


lions of lives should not be practised in China on a nationwitlr i;- 

set for a concurrent reduction of the birth rate." {China: I/ir Iwul ,;;J tv f.-*- 
William Sloane. Inc., New York, 1948, p, 344.) He also nfers h> \SdLiu \ V 
Road to Survival, Victor Gollancz Ltd,, London, 1949, pp. 224 ff. 

Stephen Enke argues in regard to India: “Another 10 to 15 p'uit-. ti h*’ •• .‘u! 
deadi rate of 40 per thousand may he attributable to inadequate ditt, il if.:;.; .i;;4 
shelter, with malnutrition the primary cause. This is of direct ccnit-nt f-s <, ini 
policymakers because it suggests that extra investments that du rtiif iikt; a-** !!;e! *•! 
supply, whether directly or indirectly through inteniational trade, may 
preferred to those that do. While tlie ultimate aim is to increase jx-r capita i' 
don, including of course tliat of food, it may for a while k ncff'Mrv t;> , 1 . 1 . .m iliV- 
capital that will increase industrial output.^’ (Stephen Enke, “.SpxuUfcffls'« l\f- 
ulation Growth and Economic Development,” Quartahj Jmnuil of livvva 1 . Vil 
LXXXI, No. 1, February, 1957, p. 23.) 

Some Western advisors restrict themselves to urging less effort to hnng ikmii isLuit 
mortality: “Doctors, like educators, tend to go their owi sweet way. It nu\ ii ■ 


decent to some to suggest that medical research first Ire conci'nlr.it-d m. ih 


eases whose control will do most to improve the happiness and ahilify li' Siml i 
people without reducing infant mortality, except perhaps where cih(i«h aif wuh tha* 
a reduetton in infant mortality has an offset in reduced intercourM' Ih** -.ua* ‘‘i'! 
appears less indecent if one remembers that expenditure on health mas in the k-iijj 
run increase the absolute amount of ill health and misery. (I. M. 1) 1 .‘dr tr: f 
Africa, Pergamon Press, London, 1964, p, 65.) It shnultl lie iirted tfu!. iM.lun ti* 
popular opinion, the decrease in mortalitv in South Asia has iwl Kfu '.li'I. 
concentrated on infants and children; see Chapter 27. Section 5. 

The idea that mortality must not be reduced too quickly is alio lu^;-' i' H-r' ' 
Leibenstein’s rationalization of Malthus’ old theory; 'It wa.s argucii tkit umitt ..efLu, 
plausible circumstances attempts to escap from Malthusian or unit \5.«lthiw,in 
ditions that failed would actually make the situation worse, in tlat future attf lapis ti 
be successful would require greater dLsplacements to .achieve hist,indity y 4 f .uM > 
rium than would be necessary if tire attempt that failwl iiad noui I’*"' 
{Harvey Leibenstein, A Theory of Economic-Dmoaraphw DiXtlifmiM: ImAn 
University Press, Princeton, 1954, p. 194.) 

RegSg^die mSuahex ratio in India’s nopulalion, S. 

Hindu pareL, by and large, at least in niral areas, put relahveh a gr«t« pm * 
on male children^ they are apt to treat female children wth rektiw wl wtian 
unconscious neglect, especially when they are assailed by infantile ailiMfe- Du 
coupled with early maniages and frequent deliveries, results *«. 1“ » win*} t ! 
SlrwoiSn.” IPopukL and Planned Parenthood in Indnr, Allen A Inwin 1,M 

ambassador in New Delhi found it somewhat 
one ofTe iiiL embassy employees wanted leave to sit teide his ta the wbk .k 
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It is impossible, of course, to assess the extent to which planners, govern¬ 
ments, and national assemblies in South Asia, inter-govemmental organiza¬ 
tions, and the governments of individual developed countries are influ¬ 
enced in the allocation of funds for health by concern about the effects of 
reduction of mortality on population growths But we do know that any 
such influence will tend to diminish. In South Asia, the moral imperative 
is gradually taking firm hold in the higher strata and somewhat more 
slowly in the lower strata, More and more funds and efforts will be com¬ 
mitted to protect the health of poor people everywhere. Fear of the con¬ 
sequences in population growth will not be allowed to Inhibit action. 
Undoubtedly, such health work will stimulate the downward trend of 
mortality rates, as it has already done. The more powerful and conscious 
this effort to decrease mortality rates becomes, the more necessary will it 
seem to inaugurate a population policy designed to depress fertility. But 
that same moral imperative - supported by the strong utilitarian motives 
hinted at above - will then, as we shall see in Section 11 and in Part IV 
of tliis chapter, tend to change both the motivation and the direction of 
population policy. It will be expanded to include not only the quantitative 
goal of decreasing the rate of population growth but also that of improv¬ 
ing the quality of the population. 


10 Comparison with Population Folictj in 
Advanced Countries 

As the major argument for population policy in South Asia is economic 
- to maintain and raise living levels and to create a broader scope for 
economic development-this policy is focussed on population size. Its 
main urge is that of decreasing fertility and, thereby, the growth of the 
population. It is in this sense that South Asian policy is truly neo-Mal- 
thusian. In the final analysis, it became neo-Malthusian because birth 
control did not spread spontaneously, as it did in the West and in the 
Communist countries in Europe, and because there is little reason to ex- 



when the boy hnd a cold, since his mother could care for him and they had already 
consulted a doctor. This anxiety for the boy contrasted sharply with the father’s lack 
of concern when a daughter developed a serious ear infection. When the ambassador 
saw to it that a doctor was called, it was too late and the girl's hearing was perma¬ 
nently impaired. 

^ Carl E, Taylor states that “health programs, which once represented a major effort 
in American technical assistance, are now being quietly downgraded or phased out in 
most [underdeveloped] countries, except those that are obviously underpopulated, 
such as Ethiopia,’’ ("Health and Population,” Foreign Affairs, Vol, 43, No. 3, April, 
1965, p, 475.) This evaluation, which is expressed by Taylor in a well-reasoned argu¬ 
ment for more health assistance to underdeveloped countries, is in our view somewhat 
too unfavorable. 
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pect that it will do so within the fore.seeable future. On this point it mav 
help put the complex requirements of the South Asian polit v rafiimalf 
into perspective if we compare the emerging population pisli! y irs SV.!!!!} 
Asia with the policy emerging in the Western world now that piildk hth! 
private morals are being reconciled and birth control is widespre.Ki Tliv 
political and ideological proce.ss has gone farthest in Xorthwestrni I'ls- 
rope, where several countries, including Sweden and, later, the otlu r 
Scandinavian countries and Britain, already before the Sftonc! IVnrlil 
War had set up commissions charged with the .qu’dal task of rmth!iiii« t 
population policy fitted to the new morals and the new faetnal sitiiafion ‘ 
The differences in their situation are drastic, To begin wiilr in Korth- 
western Europe there was no reason to fear overpopulation awl. imlfsil, 
no economic motive for desiring a lower aggregate mimher of births (hi 
the contrary, tlrere was a public awareness that fertility could easily fall 
to the point where the population stock xvould not reproduce itsdf. X dr- 
cline in population was commonly deemed to he undesirable. Miind 
tliis value judgment, economic reasons played a minor role, hut they ter- 
tainly did not spealc for an opposing valuation. 

As it happened, birth rates increased, at least for a time, mainly h mu 
the average maniage age fell and the marriage rate rose - both of wlwii 
trends had a background in the rapid economic advance, partii uiijily 
the high level of employment after the 1930’s - and also Imuse of rf fnniis 
favoring families with children. Tliese reforms were partly mo'ivaltHl 
and directed by tlie lively interest in the economic problems of the famdv 
stimulated by the population debate in a way we shall shortly indicate. 
This trend toward higher birth rates was not pennanent and once again 
there is reason in these countries to worry that the number of births will 
become too small to guarantee full replacement of the population. This 
concern, together with the higher levels of income and the further spread 
of the welfare ideals, will probably .speed up the distributional reforms 
in favor of families with children. At any rate, nowhere in x ort iww tm 
Europe will there be, as there are in South Asia, grounds for attempting 
to depress fertility by means of public policy measures. ., , 

The measures to clear out remnants of an earlier policy vamly direitttl 
toward obstructing the spread of birth control are taken not to decrea«' 
fertility, but to establish consonance between public and private mowk 
Positively, the aim is also to bring information 
special woups that still have unwanted children and thtrtlon 

ttoes s£k Wuced abortion. The ideal »'brt 
thus acclaimed. Its logical consequence is the 

control. Popnlation po^ war t 

' would encourage people in all social and economic classes 

> Alva Myrdal, Nation andjamly, ^^273 ^ 

tion and Sources, A Report by PEP, pp- 238-246, 
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marry and in their marriages to have enough children to insure the na¬ 
tion’s survival. Population policy so became “family policy”: all economic 
and social policies were redirected toward creating good conditions for 
family life. It was recognized that in a society with universal birth control, 
families with children had to be guaranteed the essentials of good living. 
As a main cause of lower living levels was having children, redistribu¬ 
tional policy measures in the interest of families with children had to be 
instituted. 

From another point of view the new population policy became “pro¬ 
phylactic.” Interest centered on the quality of the population, not pri¬ 
marily its quantity. In order to improve population quality, the conditions 
under which children grow up must be changed-by affording mothers 
and children more and better health services, increasing educational 
and training facilities, subsidizing housing for families with children, or 
redistributing cash incomes in theii' favor so as to equalize incomes hor¬ 
izontally as well as vertically. These means are broadly the same as those 
by which economic conditions generally can be improved for families 
with children, making the upbringing of children less of a burden on the 
parents. These two interests - improving the quality of the growing youth 
and improving the living conditions for families with children -■ coin¬ 
cided. 

To this rapid review of the population policy that is gradually emerg¬ 
ing in the rich Western countries^ in the wake of the common spread of 
birth control-a social revolution now virtually complete-we should 
add that, again broadly speaking, the policy trend in the Communist 
countries in Europe is similar; in some respects the consequences of the 
new situation have been taken even more rapidly and fully in those coun¬ 
tries. This again testifies to certain important elements of ideals and pol¬ 
icies that rise above the cold war issue. 

However, this review underlines the radical differences between the 
two types of population policy emerging in South Asia, on the one hand, 
and in the Western world and the Communist countries of Europe, on the 
other. The South Asian countries are compelled to lay the main stress on 
the quantitative aspect of the population development. Paramount eco¬ 
nomic interests force them to strive to depress fertility by spreading birth 
control; it does not spread spontaneously nor with the required speed. 
Their population policy is forced to be neo-Malthusian, whereas that of 
the Western and the European Communist countries is not. 

^The United Slates is still lagging behind the others by several years or a decade 
or more in tliis ideological and political development — mainly because of its less inte¬ 
grated society (as evidenced in this respect by its huge niral and urban .slums) and 
Its less developed social security system, particularly in regard to the welfare of the 
nations children; see the writer’s Challenge to Affluence, revised and expanded edition, 
Vintage Books, New York, 1905, passim. 
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11 Dissimilarities and Similarities 

This difference comes clearly to light in the divergent consequences in 
regard to redistributional policy measures. The South Asian countries 
have to be cautious about making it economically advantageous for fam¬ 
ilies to have children, inasmuch as their primary goal is to reduce fertil¬ 
ity. In addition, of course, their greater poverty, and particularly their 
strained finances, place much more severe limitations on the extent to 
which they can attempt to redistribute the command over goods and serv¬ 
ices through policy measures. Also, so much is gained in welfare for the 
individual family by a general lowering of the bii'th rate that it is natural 
to concentrate efforts on that goal while redistributional reforms for the 
benefit of the families with children must wait.^ Those Western countries 
where birth control has already become common are not under such con¬ 
straints. Redistributional measures in the most advanced Western coun¬ 
tries are, on the contrary, motivated precisely by the public interest in 
creating conditions under which parents will voluntarily choose to have 
children; at the same time, those measures improve die conditions under 
which children grow up and, consequently, the quality of the population. 

The difference in approach should not be exaggerated, however, Thus, 
as the South Asian countries try to give reality to their neo-Malthusian 
population policy, they can, to begin with, have no other principle than 
that of voluntary parenthood, which is at the basis of the emerging popu¬ 
lation policy in the West and is becoming so in the advanced Communist 
countries. It is within the framework of that principle, and by its ever 
fuller realization, that they will have to recondition people’s motives in 
various ways - in this case, primarily to induce them to have fewer chil¬ 
dren. State direction by compulsion in these personal matters is not effec¬ 
tive; it has not been so even in the Communist countries (Section 5). Birth 
control information must then be disseminated and the most effective 
means to carry it out made available to the masses. In South Asia this 
is very much more important, and a bigger task, than it needs to be in 
Western countries. The basis will have to be the creation of rational at¬ 
titudes toward childbearing among people in all social and economic 
strata. Indeed, this change in motivation will be the main purpose of any 
effective population policy in the region. A major assumption is, then, 

^ “Let lus manage the quantity and quality would take care of itself. Quality would 
follow in the wake of a process at the restoration of the size to the optimum. The fi¬ 
nancial burden of a population-plan on government that first takes steps to control 
size would be less. For these reasons, a population-plan, to be buly effective, must be 
a 'size-of-the-population plan.’” (Vasantkumar Feme and Vasundhara Gandhi, Pop¬ 
ulation Crisis in India, Suras-Grantha-Mala, Sholapur, 1954, p. 23.) 
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that when people in South Asia come to weigh advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of childbearing more rationally, they will want to restrict the num¬ 
ber of children to whom they give birth. Population policy thus becomes 
a drive for “family planning.” 

There have been many suggestions for creating a motivation for birth 
control by penalizing economically the families who have many children 
or rewarding those who have few.^ But they have never crept into any plan 
in the region. The reason is not difficult to understand. Since having many 

‘ “A former Health Minister ha.s suggested a cess on parents for every third child. 
Nobody, however, not even the Finance Minister, has taken any serious notice of this 

S estion.” (P. K. Wattal, Population Problem in India, Minerva Book Shop, New 
J, 1958, p. 216.) 

A number of, . , deterrents and inducements, both aiming at refraining people 
from having more than the optimum family unit, should be explored and wherever 
feasible, put into operation,” say the authors of another report. But they do not seem 
to have much confidence in their advice, because they add; “We all know how the 
Indian people even ran into debts to celebrate marriage ceremonyl Parties deciding 
upon an early marriage would not mind much to pay tlie early marriage tax. The tax- 
amount would be obviously a .small, negligible fraction of the total expenditure on 
marriage. An over-size family tax would be in many cases, bothersome to the govern¬ 
ment itself I Economically distressed people - and they run into millions - would not 
mind even becoming insolvent rather tlian stop their reproductive activity or dilute 
their sexual pleasure as most superstitiously and conveniently believe, by the use of 
contraception! Similar would be the fate of optimum-size-inducement measures. The 
monetary gains would be so marginal that the parties concerned would not pay much 
attention to them.” (Pethe and Gandhi, Population Crisis in India, pp, 28,29-30.) 

In a Note to the Report of the Health Survey and Planning Committee, 1961, five 
members of the Committee take a stand for a gradual scale of taxation from the 
fourth confinement onwards. “It may be objected,” the Note continues, “that those 
who contribute most to population growth are die people at low levels of family in¬ 
come, that their ability to pay the suggested tax, unless it be a token amount, is doubt¬ 
ful and that die imposition of this penalty on childbirth may result in such an inroad 
into dieir meagre incomes as to reduce further the existing low standards of life of 
such families. There is considerable force in these arguments; nevertheless, it would 
be obviously wrong not to explore all avenues of action likely to lead to a reduction 
of the birth rate.” (India, Government of. Report of the Health Survey and Planning 
Committee, New Delhi, 1961, p. 407.) 

The suggestion is made under the assumption that mothers should be forewarned 
that they would be offered free sterilization after their third childbirth. In addition it 
was proposed that income tax disadvantages in regard to unmarried persons be re¬ 
move, that maternity benefits be withdrawn in the case of those refusing to accept 
birth control, and that limitations be placed on various free services, such as free ed¬ 
ucation, by the state to children. The majority of tlie Committee was not prepared to 
follow these proposals. ( Ibid., pp. 407-409.) 

Occasionally a Western author is tempted to follow the same line: “In order to en¬ 
courage lower birth rates there might be a special tax on each child, with an exemp¬ 
tion perhaps for the first two. Also, there might be a special tax on married couples 
below a Certain age, in an effort to force postponement of marriage,” (Enke, “Specu¬ 
lations on Population Growth and Economic Development,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, p. 32; cf. Enke, “The Gains to India from Population Control: Some Money 
Measures and Incentive Schemes,” Revue of Economics and Statistics, pp, 175-181; 
also see Enke, The Economic Aspects of Slowing Population Growth,” The Economic 
Journal, pp. 54 S.) 
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children is a main cause of poverty, such measures would penalize the 
relatively poor and subsidize the relatively well ofE. Such a result would 
not only violate rules of equity but would be detrimental to the health of 
the poor families, and so of the growing generation. 

On the other hand, the South Asian countries must hesitate to enact 
redistributional reforms in favor of the families with many children, who 
will tend to be poorest and most in need of aid, lest they thereby encour¬ 
age childbearing. The two interests of checking fertility and improving 
living conditions for children therefore appear to conflict. But the conflict 
is really only present as long as redistributional reforms are carried out 
by means of cash payments to parents. The South Asian countries clearly 
must abstain from such measures. There is undoubtedly an element of 
redistribution in everything that is done for children, from expanding 
health, educational, and training facilities to providing school meals. But 
if the advantages are directly steered toward the welfare of the children 
and if they are awarded to the children in kind and not to the parents in 
cash, the risk of encouraging childbearing is minimized. Often such 
measures will have the effect of decreasing the economic advantages par¬ 
ents gain from having children. Thus one of the main reasons for insuffi¬ 
cient school attendance is that children are often needed for chores in the 
household enterprise, and attendance has nowhere been effectively en¬ 
forced.^ If facilities were provided and attendance were made compul¬ 
sory, parents could not set young children to work. All vigorous measures 
to eliminate child labor would have the same effect. Much child welfare 
activity, through compulsory regulation or parental education, works in 
the same way to decrease economic exploitation of children and to in¬ 
crease the attention and costs that have to be devoted to them by their 
parents. Redistribution in kind should also be preferred because, in gen¬ 
eral, such policy measures are much more economical From both view¬ 
points child welfare in South Asia, even more than in the West, will usu¬ 
ally have to operate by means of socialized consumption, awarding the 
children more and more of what theij need directly and in kind by budd¬ 
ing up community facilities. 

With all the differences in the economic and demographic facts and 
with the paramount interest that, in South Asia, though not in the West, 
attaches to bringing down fertility rates, the practical measures by which 
a rational population policy can be realized in this region will thus be 
rather similar to those in the countries where the common spread of birth 
control has been or is being accomplished spontaneously. In both types 
of countries, as policies emerge, the ultimate objective will also be the 
same, 

' Chapter 33, especially Section 2, 
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In South Asia, too, the natural goal to be realized, if and when fertility 
levels have been pressed down, must be an improvement in population 
quality. Once birth control is commonly practiced, population policy will 
naturally become increasingly directed towai'd the welfare of the families 
and the quality of the nation. And even while pursuing their primary in¬ 
terest in depressing fertility, the South Asian countries will in many ways 
be improving the welfare of the children and the quality of the population. 
First, the children will, of course, have then proportionate share and per¬ 
haps a httle more of any effects of lower fertility on improving family in¬ 
comes. Secondly, in all efforts to spread birth control, it is normal to tiy 
to discourage especially those parents who are poor and already have 
many children from having more. If those efforts succeed, living condi¬ 
tions for the children already bom will be improved. Thirdly, the .spacing 
of children in the interest of the health and welfare of mothers and chil¬ 
dren is also a primaiy concern in a bnth control campaign. It does not con¬ 
flict with, but supports, efforts to bring down overall fertility. Fourthly, in 
order to be successful, any effective organization of the drive for spreading 
birtlr control must be integrated with the general work of all social policy 
agencies, in particular those working to lift levels of health and education.* 
There is both a general humanitarian and a utilitarian economic basis for 
raising those levels and tliereby improving the quality of the population. 
Improvement in population quality is so primaiy a need in the South 
Asian countries tliat it simply cannot be pushed aside by any other popula¬ 
tion policy, however much these countries are compelled to place major 
emphasis on the quantitative aspects of the population problem. This is, 
indeed, a part or an extension of the moral imperative under which any 
modem population policy must evolve. 

In South Asia much will, of course, have to be done differently. But it 
is important also to stress the similarities, The population issue is funda¬ 
mentally a moral issue, and it will be increasingly recognized as such as 
humanitarian principles come to the fore. With regard to the manifold 
social and economic problems related to it something like a common 
ethos is beginning to develop throughout the world. 

‘ The conclusion of the intrinsic necessity of integrating the quantitative and quali¬ 
tative aspects of population policy is, of course, a main justification for the otherwise 
euphemistic term used in South Asia; "family planning," The principle is succinctly 
expressed in a. 1959 Indian government publication: Family limitation is a major 
problem^in India. It is for this reason that emphasis is placed on family size and that 
tanuly limitation and family planning are considered as being synonymous. While 
vigorously pursuing a family limitation programme for the present (for the reason 
that it is necess^ and urgent), we should not forget that the term family planning 
IS roa based and covers all measui'es that are conducive to the healtli and hap- 
pmess of the family and of the community,” (India, Government of, Why Family Plan¬ 
ning, New Delhi, 1959, p. 4.) 
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IV 

Inhibitions and Obstacles 

up to now, numerous ideological, political, economic, and social fac¬ 
tors have prevented some South Asian countries from officially declaring 
a policy of decreasing fertility, and until very recently prevented any of 
them from adopting a policy that would have the scope and impact 
necessary to bring about any measurable slowing down of population 
growth. Such factors can be broadly classified as either “inhibitions” or 
“obstacles.”* Although the two sets of factors are in many ways interrelated 
and in some cases have the same causal basis, they operate on different 
levels of the social process. By inhibitions we mean those factors that work 
on the minds of the political leaders and the articulate part of the nation 
when they formulate policies; by obstacles, those attitudes and conditions 
among the masses of people that tend to diminish tbe effectiveness of 
policy measures initiated by the public authorities. A forecast of popula¬ 
tion policy in South Asia must be founded on a judgment of these factors 
and their tendency to change, 

12 The Role of Religion 

Inhibitions and obstacles originating in religious systems, which have 
played such a major role in tlie rest of the world, are much weaker in 
South Asia.2 In fact, there are no explicit and clear-cut strictures against 
birth control in the scriptures of the major South Asian religions - Hin¬ 
duism, Buddhism, and Islam. There is also little of that priestly hierarchy 
found in the Christian religions (particularly the Catholic), with its as¬ 
piration to define orthodoxy for its followers. In all three religions there 
are individuals who can speak with authority because of their leamedness 
or saintliness or their relation to a religious institution or place of wor¬ 
ship, But they are not unified and organized into a collective force - least 

in Hinduism, and only slightly more in Islam and Buddhism. 

Religious leaders, preoccupied with the less worldly aspects of life, 
would not he expected to emerge as the intellectual vanguard of a move- 

^ Chapter 2, Section 2; Appendix 2, Section 12, 

^For what follows see Frank Lorimer, Culture and Human Fertility, UNESCO, 
Paris, 1954, pp. 184 £, and G, H, Bousquet, “Islam et la limitation volontaire des 
naissances,” in Poputoton, Paris, Vol, 5, No. 1. 
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ment to introduce new sexual mores. Nevertheless, some of the leading 
Islamic commentators have explicitly condoned at least some forms of 
and motives for birth control. ^ In regard to Buddliism, interviews con¬ 
ducted some years ago in Ceylon, where the Buddhist priesthood has 
considerable political influence, showed a strildng difference between 
the attitudes of the less-educated village priests, who were solidly against 
contraception, and the layer of well-educated higher priests, who almost 
unanimously stated that contraception was consistent with Buddhist 
teachings and that they would approve an official program of family 
planning.^ From many other observations it seems probable that this 
study reflects a typical South Asian situation, not only in Buddhist coun¬ 
tries but also in those where other religions predominate. The Catliolic 
Philippines is, of course, an atypical exception. Any official move in favor 
of birth control there is prevented or made difficult, even though the 
Catliolic position is no longer so solid.^ 

To be sure, even without explicit strictures, the priesthood and reli¬ 
gious leaders in all three main religions - especially, but not exclusively, 
at the popular level - are apt to have misgivings about a policy of encour¬ 
aging family planning and to perceive it as a materialist movement that 
seeks to free people by artificial means from their prescribed destiny, 
thereby giving free play to license. All established religions share that in¬ 
stinct for conservatism which fears and dislikes changes coming from de¬ 
liberate rational reflection and using technical means; it is the same in¬ 
stinctive apprehension that, in all countries at an early stage of their 
development, was manifested toward machines and new means of trans¬ 
portation. 

Even when religious leaders give outright support to family planning 
practices, some members of the laity entertain deep-rooted prejudices 
against birtli control and regard it as sinful. Thus they may desire a lim¬ 
ited number of children but take no active interest in birth control because 
they believe that only God could fulfill their desire for a small family.^ On 
that level, religion is part of the web of fatalistic mores and attitudes that, 
in stagnant cultures, creates obstacles to the implementation of any new 

^ See Lorimer, Culture and Human Fertility, p, 186. 

“ With considerable hesitation and little publicity, the Ceylonese government also 
accepted and cooperated in a Swedish experimental project operating in a couple of 
villages and plantation communities. It is now on the verge of deciding upon a program 
of birtli control; see Section 8, 

“ The writer also believes, from personal observation, that the failure of Ceylon to 
establisli a definite policy until very recently was to some extent due to the fact tliat 
many high ofiioials in the services involved are Catholics. Another country where this 
impediment seems to have been of importance is South Vietnam, 

* p, 1320, footnote 1, 
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policy measures.^ The existence of these mental obstacles among the 
people, in turn, fosters inhibitions in the articulation of policy and in the 
selection of means, as we shall illustrate by the case of India,^ But the im¬ 
portant point is that once the need for a population policy is recognized 
at the political level, there will be no tenacious and strongly organized 
opposition from a church in South Asia — except in the Philippines - as 
there was in the Western world. 

13 Political and Intellectual Inhibitions 

It might seem natural that the governments in the poorest and most, 
populous countries would strive most actively to devise remedies. And 
the fact is that India has been first to articulate a population policy and 
take steps to implement it, while the Southeast Asian countries, with 
higher levels of living and more fertile uncultivated land, have been lag¬ 
ging, in spite of their very high and rising rates of population growth. 
The case of Pakistan, however, demonstrates that such a simple political 
theory of economic determinism does not take us far. In the 1950’s, when 
its First Five Year Plan was prepared, Pakistan was just as poor as India, 
and its population trend was equally threatening. But instigation of a 
population policy presumes a rather high measure of preparedness for 
effective national planning. This, in turn, demands not only the presence 
of a fairly large cadre of Westernized and rationalistic intellectuals, but 
also a fairly high level of national consolidation, an orderly political life, 
and a unified and stable government, Pakistan’s First Five Year Plan, 
worked out with the aid of American economists, contained all the es¬ 
sential elements that would motivate a population policy. But it was never 
properly backed by the government and parliament, either during or after 
its preparation. Knowledge of this lack of support inhibited tire planners 
and the resultant plan was vague for effective implementation. The estab¬ 
lishment of an authoritarian regime in the autumn of 1958 was immedi¬ 
ately followed by a firmer official commitment to a public policy to reduce 
fertility. In Ceylon, where the population explosion began earher and 
developed more dramatically than in other South Asian countries and 

‘ “Many writers about underdeveloped societies stress the idea that such dominant 
religious systems as Hinduism do not have the explicit prohibitions against family 
planning which characterize the Roman Catholic church. But this ignores the in¬ 
consistency between the fatalistic ideology of such a religion on tire one hand and the 
faith in rational purposeful action implicit in at least the inception of family and 
other planning on the other hand. This may be more important than formal prescrip¬ 
tions about contraception,” (Roland Freedman, “The Sociology of Human Fertility: 
A Trend Report and Bibliography,” Current Sociology, La Sociologie Contemporalne, 
Vol.X/XI,No.2,1961-62,p,51.) 

“ Appendix 12, 
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where, in spite of the higher levels of income, a decline in the fertility rate 
was urgent, no attempt to formulate a definite population policy was made 
until recently. This again cannot be unrelated to Ceylon’s difficulties in 
preserving an orderly, stable, and internally unified government In IndO' 
nesia, too, the lack of political stability and unity must have been one in¬ 
hibition to the inauguration of a birtlr control policy for Java, even if, as 
will be discussed, other influences were perhaps more decisive. 

A further political source of inhibitions to population policy exists in 
countries that have a serious minority problem, as, for instance, Ceylon.^ 
On the side of the majority there will be a desire to remain as large a ma¬ 
jority as possible, and the minority will often be similarly motivated. 
Where there is real ethnic dualism, this in itself will almost of necessity 
provide a formidable inhibition to an agreed policy of limiting births. 
In Malaya, the attitude of Malays and Chinese alike is apt to be in¬ 
fluenced by fear that births might decline in their own community with¬ 
out the other following suit. 

Among tire inhibitions to a detennined population policy one must also 
count those of an intellectual nature, stemming from misinterpretation 
of facts and the causal relationships between facts. Such misinterpreta¬ 
tions are usually rationalizations in the interest of prejudices and expedi¬ 
ency. Nevertheless, they can be and often are purged when facts are 
brought into the open and analyzed, and when knowledge is increased 
among policy-makers. In this sense, India’s lead must partly be attributed 
to the existence, for many decades, of a large and well-informed intel¬ 
lectual elite. But the example of Ceylon shows that the existence of such 
an elite is not sufficient in itself to ensure the inception of rational poli¬ 
cies. There, as has been indicated, the political process prevented the 
formation of a national policy line at least until recently. In Indonesia and 
Burma, one cannot separate the mutual and cumulative influence of po¬ 
litical instability and an intellectual climate hostile to rationalism, but 
each must be counted as a major inhibiting factor. 

An example of misinterpretation of the real situation is the Indonesian 
political leaders’ belief that their population problem could be solved by 
a redistribution of the population in Java to the outer islands. The mis¬ 
take is not their interest in migration out of Java, which is a most sensible 
and worthwhile policy, but their tendency to exaggerate its potential 
influence on the rate of Java’s population growth,^ On the basis of this mis¬ 
conception, official statements about the need for a restrictive popula- 

Mt is reported that the Swedish famdy planning project there ran into difficulties, 
which were even reflected in speeches, newspaper comments, and questions in Parlia¬ 
ment, because it was hem in districts with a Singhalese population. It was feared 
that it might decrease the fertility within that group withpiit the Tamils following 
along. 

® Appendix 11, Sections. 
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tion policy in Java have been few and guarded, and have not faced up to 
the realities of the situation. 

More important than specific mistakes in interpreting the facts are 
certain general tendencies in the way population problems are thought 
about. Everywhere, India included, a systematic bias bas operated to 
understate the urgency of the population problem, The future economic 
difficulties of creating work opportunities for the growing labor force are 
pushed to the forefront, diverting interest from the possibilities of im¬ 
mediate economic relief inherent in a reduction in the number of children 
per household. Related to this bias is a common failure to appreciate the 
tremendous momentum of the population mechanism in South Asian 
countries with their “young” populations.^ There has also been a tendency 
among political leaders to draw false conclusions from the Western ex¬ 
perience, and assume vaguely that birth control will spread spontaneously 
with industrialization, urbanization, and rising levels of living.^ But as has 
already been demonstrated, these expectations are illusory.® 

Then there is what we may call the “number illusion.” The distinction 
between “large” and “great” is never kept clear in common language and 
thought, and few intellectuals can entirely free themselves from the con¬ 
fusion. Size is consciously and unconsciously related to power; its relation 
to prestige is obvious, Eveiy thoughtful Indian must know that when 
India’s word carried weight in the world, tliis was partly because India’s 
leaders spoke for a nation of almost half a billion people. It is hard for any¬ 
one to accept that his nation may be too big and that it should not grow ~ 
a difficulty apt to be reinforced by Western alarm over tire population 
explosion in Asia. The number illusion is given further strength and even 
a rationale by the “Marxist” tenet that there is no population problem but 
only a problem of organizing society properly. We must remember that 
few intellectuals in South Asia have not been under the influence of 
“Marxism” at some period of their lives. This “Marxist” line of thought is 
in a curious way given support by an idea basic to all religions - that God 
provides for all his children. 

In South Asia there is also a constant temptation to dismiss the rational 
considerations that motivate population policy as “Western materialism.” 

^ Chapter 27, Section 13. 

“This thought occasionally lingers even in writings of Western scholars. B, W. 
Hodder, who sees danger in the rapid increase of population in Southeast Asia but 
does not believe birth control is a very practical proposition, comes to the conclusion 
that the economic approach, and particularly the extension of agricultural land, to¬ 
gether with “the growth of industrialization, if accompanied by any significant degree 
of urbanization, may effect that decline in human fertility wliich... is so necessary to 
the fullest economic development of Southeast Asia.” (“Demographic Influences on 
Economic Development in Southeast Asia,” in Philip W. Thayer, ed., Nationalism 
and Progress in Free Asia, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 19S6, p. 223.) 

' Chapter 27, Section 12, 
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In India, Gandhi’s thoughts on the population issue acted as a continuous 
inhibition to wholehearted acceptance of contraception. Even when 
Gandhi came to acknowledge the necessity of decreasing fertility, he in¬ 
sisted that it should be accomplished by continence.^ India’s population 
policy as announced in the First Plan bowed to Gandhi’s censorship of I 

artificial means of contraception,^ but it is now in flat contradiction to the 
opinion of the "father of the nation.” In fact, on no other point has Indian j 

planning deviated more sharply from Gandhi’s precepts. But many people 
still adhered to his impractical approach, and many more hesitated to com¬ 
mit themselves to as determined and comprehensive a policy as their knowl¬ 
edge of the facts would justify. 

Finally, many South Asians were convinced that nothing the govern¬ 
ment could do would have any influence on people’s behavior in so pri- ^ 

vate a sphere as their sexual behavior, That “the State can never control 
populations whetlier it be a drive for increasing or lowering the birth , 

rate” was the opinion in the early 1950’s of a prominent member of Con¬ 
gress, Sushila Nayar, who later became Minister of Health in charge of I 

family planning.® Such a view is often combined with trust that birth ' 

control will spread spontaneously when levels of living have improved. 

It is not necessarily invalid under all circumstances; the type, scale, and 
intensity of the government’s effort are the determining factors. 

Nehru was at some time or other hospitable to most of these ideas. 

It is true that he spoke out clearly against Gandhi’s insistence on conti¬ 
nence as the only acceptable means of birth control, and that he never re- ‘ 

treated on this score.^ He occasionally reacted against the number illu¬ 
sion, and even said that his nation would be far more advanced if the f 

population were about half as large. It is also certain that he was the driv¬ 
ing force behind the policy development on the population issue that j 
has taken place in India, Moreover, he appreciated the enormous diflS- 
culties of spreading birth control among the masses as long as their levels 
of living were so low; but he felt that nothing really effective could be 
done until these levels were raised very substantially.® Missing from all 

’■‘‘Thete can be no two opinions of the necessity of birth-control. But the only 
method handed down, from ages past is self-control or Brakamaschanja. It is an in¬ 
fallible sovereign remedy doing good to those who practice it. The union is meant not ; 

for pleasure, but bringing forth progeny. And die union is criminal when the desire 
for progeny is absent” (in Young Iwcfio, March 12,1925), Cf. Section 7. 

’ Appendix 12, f 

“Quoted by Frank W, Notestein, “Current Items,” Fapulatwn Index, Vol, 17, No. 

255, October, 1951, p, 260. 

‘"For my part I think Gandhiji is absolutely wrong in diis matter.” (Jawaharlal 
Nehru, An Autobiography, The Bodley Head, London, 1942, p, 513.) ^ 

' "Birth control is proposed and I, for one, am entirely in favour of the spread of 
knowledge and methods of birth-control. But the use of these methods itself requires a ' 

much higher standard of living for the masses, some measure of general education, 
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Nehru’s pronouncements on the population issue was a clear recognition 
that continued high rates of population increase can prevent any very 
substantial rise in levels of living. That the situation was desperate Nehru 
never admitted. Even the “Marxist” idea that there is no real population 
problem was not totally absent/rom Nehru’s thinking.^ 

It must be remembered that these intellectual opinions developed not in 
isolation, as a speculative exercise, but in the context of daily political 
reality. And from a short-run perspective, it is easy to grasp the reluc¬ 
tance of any government to give due attention to the population issue. The 
governments of the South Asian countries are burdened by all sorts of press¬ 
ing political worries. Nevertheless, they are valiantly trying to plan for 
economic development. Planning is primarily concerned with production 
and hence with labor utilization. Those who will be working fifteen to 
twenty years ahead — which is about the time horizon of any perspective 
economic planning--are for the most part already born; and, as we 
pointed out in Section 3, even after thirty years the fertility trend within 
the nearest years will be of small import for the size of the labor force. 
The population problem tends, therefore, to loom on the far horizon as 
a dim cloud over the national destiny. This is a paiticularly natural out¬ 
look of planners who are preoccupied with economic matters, and they 
usually set the framework for all thinking about planning. Those inter¬ 
ested in social welfare questions are often less able to muster hard facts; 
and they usually have less influence on planning. They come to policy¬ 
makers to secure a certain allocation of resources for welfare purposes; 
among all those claims, that for population control is only one of many. 
In the situation of great disrtess and urgent needs for the immediate 


and innumerable clinics all over the country. Under present conditions birth-control 
methods are completely out of reach for the masses.” {Ibid., p. 444.) 

“Tlie enthusiasts for family planning think that you can ignore everything else and 
just go out and meet this menace of the rising population, But this menace cannot be 
met just by large-scale propaganda. That, I mink, is a wrong approach. In fact, it is 
a totally ineffective approach, I think that at tire moment economic progress is more 
important than even family planning, The two, of course, should go together; as far 
as possible,” (Tihor Mende, Conversations with Mr. Nehru, Seeker & Warburg, Lon¬ 
don, 1956, p, 121.) 

“ In his opening address to the ECAFE Conference in June, 1948, he was reported 
to have declared: “I am in favour of population being checked, but I think there is a 
great misapprehension when so much stress is laid on this aspect. . . . We are over- 
populated, if you like, because our productive capacity is low. If we increase our 
production, agricultural and other, if this population is put to work for production, 
then we are not overpopulated.” (N, V. Sovani, “The Problem of Fertility Control in 
India; Cultural Factors and Development of Policy,” Approaches to Frobletns of High 
Fertility in Agrarian Societies, Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, 1952, pp. 67-68, 
quoted by Indian Information, July 1,1948.) 

A decade later Nehru was equally explicit. See Michael Brecher, The New States 
of Asia, A Political Analysis, Oxford University Press, London, 1963, p. 203, 
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improvement of all social standards, it takes a clear head to give it top 
priority^ 

We have, in particular, to recall that planning must always be spon¬ 
sored and dhected by a government that is harassed by all sorts of im¬ 
mediate difficulties, This is true anywhere, and it explains why all govern¬ 
ments tend not to look far ahead. But the South Asian governments are 
forever in a situation of grave crisis. To look very far ahead and shoul¬ 
der a huge task, in addition to coping with all the immediate problems, 
must be the more uninviting as the population issue is undoubtedly con¬ 
troversial, To avoid controversy whenever possible is the natural desire 
of every government. And there are great opportunities for “passing the 
buck,” In India, for instance, family planning is constitutionally a state 
subject, and the central government’s role is restricted. The state govern¬ 
ments and assemblies are as a rule more conservative. But even the In¬ 
dian central government and, still more, the Indian Parliament had many 
members who were not yet wholly committed to the official policy. In 
the wider public, whose support the government must maintain, there were 
influential leaders, like Vinoba Bhave, who were opposed to birth con¬ 
trol® and could be expected to become more articulate in the event of a 
determined campaign to spread it among the masses, Where the issue be¬ 
comes clearly perceived as urgent, it can be fought out, as any other current 
problems of demonstrable urgency. In the population issue, however, the 
natural compromise is to do no more than can be done without stirring 
up opposition and to find the rationalization for complete or relative 
inaction in the type of false beliefs we have exemplified; they become 
fortified because they are opportune. Then, of course, there is the ques¬ 
tion of financial costs. We have argued that they are minor compared 
with tile national gains from decreasing the number of births. But to a 
planning agency and a government thinking in terms of the financial and 
fiscal structure that is the common frame of reference for planning in 
South Asia,® they may not look inconsiderable if the policy should be car¬ 
ried out on a large scale and effectively. 

If the foregoing analysis of the political inhibitions to a more vigorous 
campaign for birth control, mainly focussed on India, is valid, we can ex- 

’ “Programs for more houses, jobs, land, schools, and hospitals are inti-insically more 
appealing than programs for less babies. The former programs become even more 
appealing if it can be shown that there are more babies everywhere who need and de¬ 
serve sudi services.” (J. Mayone Styoos, “Problems of Fertility Control in Under-De¬ 
veloped Areas," The Population Crisis and the Use of World Resources, Stuart Mudd, 
ed., Dr. W. Junk Publishers, Hie Hague, 1964, p, 98,) 

’ Man, he argues, is born with two hands but only one mouth and should therefore 
have no difflcully in feeding himself, whatever the increase in population. For exam¬ 
ple, when speaking to a local unit of the Indian Medical Association, he criticized the 
government s family planning schemes on this ground and by saying that “the Gov¬ 
ernment had no right to interfere with die domestic affairs of the people.” (“Family 
Planning Assailed; Acharya Bhave s Criticism,” The Times of India, March 8,1960.) 

“ Appendix 4. 
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pect them to operate even more strongly in the other countries of the re¬ 
gion, where intellectual leadership is weaker, economic planning not 
pushed so far, and where the political process has not produced as stable 
and relatively unified a government as it did in India. In India and Pakistan 
the trend has neverdieless been toward increasing emphasis on birth con¬ 
trol policies, and some other South Asian countries are, as we have pointed 
out, moving in the same direction. The impetus comes from the logic of die 
facts and the increasing ability of the intellectual elite to interpret them cor¬ 
rectly. The new censuses around 1960, showing an unexpected acceleration 
of population increases, have made an impact; and the disillusionment in 
most South Asian countries with efforts to raise agricultural production sub¬ 
stantially and rapidly^ has also contributed to the trend of thinking. Despite 
all inhibitions, the fact remains that there is in South Asia today increasing 
preparedness for launching a vigorous population policy to depress fertility, 
and that its inception has been unique in history, How these various strands 
of influence will work themselves out in the political process will depend 
primarily on the strength and stability of the several governments. 

But it is not enough to have decided on a policy, In implementing a pro¬ 
gram to spread birth control among the masses, large cadres of workers at 
different levels have to be trained, organized, and put into efficient action; 
the whole effort has to be integrated into the general framework of adminis¬ 
tration. It is no accident that the planners in India and Pakistan, when com¬ 
mitting themselves in the most recent plans wholeheartedly and on a large 
scale to a program for spreading birth control, have emphasized above all 
the adminisriation of this program.® This is not simply because of the in¬ 
sufficiency of trained personnel and tlie necessary delays before more per¬ 
sonnel can be trained, As in all other fields, what the governments are up 
against are the difficulties we have summed up in this study under the 
heading “the soft state,” which in general tend to keep effectiveness and 
implementation of policies at a low level. If the new plans should fail to 
attain their goals, any shortcomings of plan implementation will more likely 
be due to this set of impediments at the administrative level than to obstacles 
posed by the attitudes among the masses of people, 

14 Obstacles Amongthe Masses of People 

Tlie idea of controlling the birth of children is not an entirely new one; it 
was not in Europe and it is not today in South Asia. Everywhere there 
are some traditions of controlling the number of children by abortion and 
infanticide. Outright infanticide is of importance now only in the more 

‘ Chapter 26, Section 2. 

“For a discussion of this problem of administration, see Robinson, ‘Family Plan¬ 
ning in Pakistan’s Third Five Year Plan,” pp. 248 ff. 
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remote parts of South Asia, although in some parts of India the neglect 
of young girls and female infants - only apparently a milder form of in- i 
fanticide - still seems to contribute to an unnaturally high female mor- j 
tality rate in young ages.^ Abortion is believed to be not infrequent in 
India, as well as in Ceylon and Southeast Asia.^ Also, some technical con- ^ 

traceptive methods have old traditions.^ And it does not seem credible, as 
is occasionally maintained, that coitus intemptus was never practiced, v 

In view of these traditions, the idea that the number of births may be 
excessive and that something can be done about it cannot be entirely alien 
even to the poor and unschooled in South Asia. Yet the fertility level was 
already considerably higher in South Asia than in tire West before the mod¬ 
em spread of birth control in Western countries, This was probably due in 
part to the fact that traditionally South Asians have married earlier and v 
fewer of both sexes have remained unmarried, but it also seems probable 
that both the knowledge and practice of birdr control was not as common in 1 
South Asia as in Europe, About this we know little, however. 

\ 

Moving nearer our time, we still do not entirely understand the process ■ 
by which birth central came to be almost universally adopted throughout 
Europe. But it seems clear that the costs and other sacrifices of rearing 
children in an increasingly monetized and mban milieu played an important 
role, together with a growing realization that restriction of family size would 
offer the next generation possibilities for individual social and economic im- 
provement. Moreover, the family pattern was such as to place the respon¬ 
sibility for bringing up children squarely on the individual parents; and pub- 
\io policy measures like compulsory schooling and the regulation of child 
labor increased the net costs. With the rising level of living and culture, 
parents have increasingly felt responsible for giving their children a good 
start in hfe and have taken the financial consequences. All the changes in 
women’s position which we include in dieir “emancipation” must have played 
their role. Particularly in European Communist countries in more recent 

* Section 9, particularly p. 1497, footnote 2; and Chapter 27, Section 5. 

® “Abortion is widespread in eastern societies; it even may be called tlie pre-cap¬ 
italist counterpart to Western neo-Maltliusianism,” (Boeke, Economics and Economic 
Policy in Dual Societies, pp, 172-173.) 

In India the incidence of abortion is sometimes put as high as over 10 percent of (' 

all pregnancies; see Pravln Visaria, "Population Assumptions and Policy," The Eco¬ 
nomic Weekly, August 8, 1964, p, 1339. Cf. India, Government of. Population Con¬ 
trol and Family Planning, Report of the Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, « 

New Delhi, 1964, p, 61, ,' 

For historical evidence of abortion in Ceylon, see N. K. Sarkar, The Demography 
of Ceylon, Colombo, 1957, p. 243. , 

"In addition to several ineffective magical or ritualistic practices, old Sanskrit 
sources refer to such more or less rational mefliods as smearing the vagina with honey 
and ghee (clarified butter), and using tampons of ground afotoan seed and plugs of 
rock salt with oil, (Norman E. Himes, Medical History of Contraception, Gamut 
Press, New York, 1963, p. 121.) 
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times, hut not only there, the high rate of women’s participation in work out¬ 
side the home was probably important in making frequent pregnancies seem 
unwanted, even if, as in the Communist countries, public nursery schools 
lessened the bmden of caring for young children, The changed attitudes 
and behavior patterns in regard to childbearing in Europe developed first in 
die upper-class families and spread only gradually to the lower strata. It all 
happened in societies at high and rapidly rising family incomes and as part 
of a general movement toward a more deliberate and rational weighing of 
advantages and disadvantages, sometimes referred to as secularization. 

We brow still less about attitudes in regard to having children in South 
Asia and theh relation to economic and social conditions, In the absence 
of intensive research we are confined to broad generalizations that have 
the character of conjectural thinking. The great uncertainty afflicting 
them should be remembered, Inferences drawn from comparisons with 
Europe become the more hazardous v'hen we inquire about the effective¬ 
ness of public policies to spread birth control, as there never was such a 
policy in Europe. 

With these reservations expressed, it would seem that conditions in South 
Asian villages are vastly less favorable for awakening a desire to limit the 
number of children strong enough to lead to effective and sustained birth 
control. For one thing, the economic welfare of a family is less dependent on 
file number of children. Up to a point, bearing and rearing children can 
even be looked on as an investment; they offer a measure of security in ill¬ 
ness and old age, and all too frequently begin to lighten their parents work 
while still in early childhood. Comparatively speabng, the setting of South 
Asian life is such that children are expected to fufill obligations to parents 
more tlian parents to children. The fact that married women less often work 
outside the home makes even the smaller children less of a burden. This 
should be true particularly in India and Pakistan and to some degree also 
in Ceylon. But fertility rates are even higher in Southeast Asia, where 
women more often participate in work outside the home. This observation 
underlines the need for caution in making generalizations. 

Moreover, with the relative prevalence of the joint or extended family 
system the responsibility for bringing up children and the direct burden of 
looking after them should be assumed not to rest so exclusively on the in¬ 
dividual parents. This should weaken the motive for limiting births, both be¬ 
cause of the awareness that other members of tire extended family can be 
relied on to share the burden and because any couple who successfully limit 
their offspring may as a direct result by called on to make a larger con¬ 
tribution to the support of the children of other family members.^ 

'■ However, Sultan S. Hashmi in The People of Karachi, Demographic Characteristics 
(Monographs in the Economics of Development, No, 13, January, 1965, pp. 102 ff,), 
finds fertility rates substantially lower in extended or joint families and says the reason 
is diat the reduced privacy in such families causes a lower frequency of coitus. An 
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To all this we must add the fact that tlie cost of children, even relatively 
speaking, is a function of the general level of living, and thus is low in very 
poor countries. 

Wliere, because of poverty, there’ are no standards to live up to and where ed¬ 
ucation is brief or nil, a child is a very small burden on the family budget.... 
Furthermore, whereas the western child wiU not become a producer until he is 
16 or maybe 21, in many parts of India a child becomes a producer at seven or 
eight, particularly where Ihe low agricultural productivity requires many hands, 
even small ones, on the job. And when the western youth does become a pro¬ 
ducer, his first thought today is to leave his family home, while the Indian 
child remains within the family structure and brings his earnings into the com¬ 
mon pool.. .. This is not only b’ue of the nu’al areas, but among the poorer 
classes in Indian cities. One must deplore the hordes of youngsters that infest 
Delhi and Calcutta, begging, peddling, shining shoes and pilfering, but one 
must also see that for their families they are fulJilling an economic function of 
which dieir compeers in London or New York are incapable. In short, although 
a high birth rate is a national calamity, the individual’s reasons for having more 
children, are not as despicable or as irrational as might be suggested by a refer¬ 
ence to "improvidence.”! 

In Hindu society especially, another obstacle to bii’th control is said to be 
posed by die craving for male offspring. A young man does not acquire the 
status of full manhood before a son is born to him, and it is believed to be 
essential for salvation that a man’s skull, after his death, be opened by a son, 
There is thus an urge to have a son and, in view of high mortality, pref¬ 
erably two or diree. This then stands in the way of birth control, especially 
in the early period of married life, A similar urge to have offspring, and in 
particular sons, operates also in the other countries. It should decrease once 
mortality rates among infants and children begin to show a pronounced 
decline. 

The subordinate position of women, and the lack of intellectual com¬ 
munication between husband and wife, must be a serious obstacle to the 
spread of birth control, especially in forms that require, as many do, co¬ 
operation by the husband.® 

Indian anthropologist reached tlie same conclusion from a study of seven villages in 
West Bengal (Moni Nag, “Family Type and Fertility,” United Nations World Pop¬ 
ulation Conference, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, August 30 to September 10, 1965, WPG/ 
WP/135, roneod), This is again a reminder of tlie uncertain nature of speculative 
generalizations about fertility, 

* “Population Control and Economic Progress,” in Capital, April 14,1960. 

“This factor of male sex dominance has been stressed in a study of fertility in 
Ceylon. “The ciitioal point for the diffusion of contraceptive practises is in the nus- 
band-wife relationship rather than in religious sanctions or even the economic value 
of large families..,. It seems fair'tRonehid^ that if women were provided with sim¬ 
ple contraceptive techniques which were rationalised to moral precepts, and unknown 
to husbands, the more youthful mothers of several children would use themi Of these 
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If, finally, we add to these economic and cultural factors the practical 
difficulties arising from extremely bad housing conditions - absence of pri¬ 
vacy. lack of running or readily available water and of light - and the wide¬ 
spread illiteracy and ignorance, the obstacles to sustained and effective bii'th 
control must seem enormous. At the bottom of these obstacles is a poverty 
that often also makes the cost of birth control equipment prohibitive. Tlie 
relative merits of various technical means of birth control must be judged 
accordingly. Sterilization and the intra-uterine contraceptive device are 
more effective, assuming they are accepted, than others under these con¬ 
ditions, and they are also cheaper. 

The high level of fertility in itself implies that limitation of births is not as 
yet culturally prescribed in South Asia. Although jokes are made when a 
woman becomes pregnant very frequently or after she is a grandmother, 
there is no real social pressure for family planning.! This may be the great¬ 
est single obstacle to tire spread of contraceptive practices, tliough it should 
not be assumed that lack of positive social pressure for birth control implies 
resistance to the idea when it is propagated by government agencies. As one 
Indian publication emphasizes: 

The studies have.,. shown that the mother-in-law is not a hurdle and she does 
not mind the daughter-in-law toying to learn family planning methods. The 
father-in-law or the social heads or caste leaders do not interfere in this matter. 
Much, therefore, depends on individuals or the manied couples, and if they 
wish they can take to family planning. But the communication between hus¬ 
band and wife on this matter is nearly absent in the mral areas,® 

Lack of faith in conventional birth control methods seems to be common; 
a few failures, often due to carelessness in following instructions, lead 
readily to rejection of the practice. Among other factors counteracting the 
initial readiness to practice birth conto'ol, the foremost may be the general 
apathy toward trying something new, especially when it is bothersome and 
interferes with ingrained habits, or with sexual satisfaction itself. Moreover, 
the idea of inserting a foreign substance, such as a diaphragm or a foaming 


conditioning factors the 'moral rationalisation’ is probably the easiest, for the Buddhist 
position is not doctrinaire and tire laity is skilled in compromise with even rigid pre¬ 
cepts.” (Bryce Ryan, “Institutional Factors in Sinhalese Fertility,” Milhank Memo¬ 
rial Quarterly, October, 1952.) 

G, Chandrasekaran concludes from his Mysore study: “The Indian family life with 
its joint family system and the segregation of sexes is known not to afford ample op¬ 
portunities for the husband and wife to communicate frequently on family problems, 
especially those pertaining to family size,” (“Fertility Survey in Mysore State, Ma, 
Current Research in Human Fertuity, Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, 1955, p. 
20 .) 

“ K, K. Mathen, “Preliminary Lessons Learned from the Rural Population Control 
Study of Singur,” in Kiser, ed.. Research in Family Planning, p. 44. 

“ India, Population Control and Family Planning, pp. 14-15. 
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tablet, into one’s body is repugnant to some, as is the manipulation of the 
genitals involved in several birth control methods.^ 

In sum, the total environment in the South Asian countries would seem to 
be less conducive than in the Western world to that rational behavior which 
we earlier defined as the essential requirement for effective bkth conh'ol, Of 
course, some of the conditions basic to these attitudes and habits may grad¬ 
ually change: expansion of elementary education should reduce the useful¬ 
ness of children as helpers in the family enterprise; public regulations and 
inspections should play the same role, as would all child welfare measures, 
and further lowering of mortality in early childhood must have its effect as 
well But fertility rates are not lower in those South Asian countries where 
conditions in these respects are relatively favorable.^ Moreover, improve¬ 
ments in these conditions, as in incomes and levels of living generally, take 
time; they cannot be expected to have any appreciable effect on attitudes 
toward childbearing within the foreseeable future, 

During the period of hesitation and experimentation in regard to popula¬ 
tion policy a large number of studies of the receptiveness among the village 
population to the message of birth control have been made in various South 
Asian countries, often by foreign agencies or with outside participation, In 
the intensive pilot study carried out in India under the auspices of the 
World Health Organization in the mid-1950’s to test the suitability and 
acceptability of tlie rhythm method of birth control, some 75 to 80 percent 
of the couples contacted indicated they were interested in being taught. 
Similarly, in a somewhat more recent study in a rural area near Calcutta, it 
was found tliat “about 80 percent of the couples were willing to learn,” and 
of these, 94 percent of tlie men and 80 percent of the women stated that 
they had no objection to being trained in groups,^ Studies in almost all oilier 
parts of the country'* have confirmed this experience; the teaching of birth 
control meets widi little psychological resistance as something alien to ac- 

' Ibid,, p, 42, 

,, , the motivation is not strong enough. The effort involved in practicing Family 
Planning (especially as the method involved is genital manipulation — a repugnant 
procedme to many women) is decidedly greater in the thinking of many women than 
die difficulties inherent in anotlier pregnancy and another baby,” (S, Chandrase¬ 
khar, Family Planning in an Indian Vihage: Motivations and Methods,” Population 
fleuieio, Vol, 3, No. 1, January, 1959, p, 70,) 

“ Chapter 27, Section 12. 

The senior women in the household, including mothers-in-law, often induced 
the younger women to attend the sessions and were also present themselves... while 
in the ease of the male, the men often chased the boys,* (C, Chandrasekaran, “Cul- 
taral Factors and the Propagation of Family Planning in the Indian Setting," Sixth 
International Conference on Planned Parenthood, Delhi, February, 1959,) 

‘See, for instance, V, M, and K, Dandekar, Survey of Fertility and Mortality in 
PoonffDi<?fn‘cf,Poona,1953, ‘ J » 
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cepted faith and belief, or as an intrusion into private affairs, S, N, Agar- 
wala, himself a researcher in this field, summarizes the main conclusions 
from the several dozen studies of attitudes toward birth control in India 
as follows; 

The family-planning attitude surveys show that while people in the rural areas 
consider that the ideal family is constituted of four children, in the urban areas 
three children are considered a preferable family size. In both the iwal and the 
urban areas, however, an interval of three to four years is considered desirable 
between one childbirth and another. Knowledge of family planning as well as 
willingness to learn are significantly correlated with education and the number 
of living children, but not with caste or religion, as there is no organized re¬ 
ligious or social opposition to family planning. Among the cun'ently married 
women of the reproductive age group, knowledge of contraceptives varies be¬ 
tween ten to twenty percent in the rural areas and between twenty to thirty 
percent in the mban areas. Willingness to learn family-planning methods was 
high among those women who had four or more living children and who were 
thirty-five years of age and older; in fact, roughly seventy percent of such 
women were found willing to learn about family planning.^ 

The basic attitude is one of friendly interest and willingness to be helped. 
So far as it has been tested, the same seems to be true in the other South 
Asian countries,^ 

This particular observation in the attitude studies should not, however, 
lead us to expect a rapid and easy spread of birth control practices in South 
Asia once the necessary information and contraceptives are provided, All tlie 
experience in India and elsewhere shows that the mere absence of a hostile 
attitude toward biiih control does not guarantee success even of efforts con¬ 
centrated in limited areas. The field work done in India in connection with 
the World Health Organization study mentioned above ended in frustra¬ 
tion; despite the initial expressions of interest and willingness, only a tiny 
fraction of the women eventually followed the advice steadily. The failure, 
shown in the figures below from that classic study, was the more striking as 
these were intensive pilot experiments carried out by a large and well- 
qualified staff. This evidence from India - as well as similar experience in 
other countries - suggests that the initial sympathetic attitude toward 
family planning reflects a vague desire to limit the number or frequency of 
births, but not a positive and decisive will sti'ong enough to motivate the 

‘S, N. Agarwala, “Population Control in India: Progres.s and Prospects,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems, p. 584, The author gives a bibliography of the studies. 

’ For example, the attitude surveys carried out by the Swedish pilot project in 
Ceylon revealed that 65 to 70 percent of the married women of fertile age, and over 
85 percent of those with two children or more, were willing to learn a birth control 
method, (Arne Kinch, "A Preliminary Report from the Swedish-Ceylon Family Plan¬ 
ning Pilot Project,” in Kiser, ed.. Research in Family Planning, pp. 91-93,101.) 
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Number of couples 

Ramanagaram 
Lodi Colony (rural district 
(New Delhi) in Mysore State) 

Ali'eady practicing birth conti'ol or 
sterilized 83 

Want more children; or believe they 
are too old to conceive 247 

Do not believe in birth control 29 ... 

Total of couples not interested 359 277 

Willing to learn family planning by 
rhytlim method 898 811 

Total of couples contacted 1,257 1,088 

Of those initially willing to learn 
family planning: 

Detailed instnictions given 254 112 

Subsequently following insti'uctions 

steadily 27 41 

Source,' S, S. Sarlcar, “The Attitude towards Contraception,” in Man in India, Vol. 
57,No.l,p.82. 

requisite effort to avoid incurring a new pregnancyA In this ambivalence 
lies, perhaps, tlie essential differenee between the situation in Soutli Asia 
today and in Europe at the time when birth control was becoming wide¬ 
spread. .., non-resistance to the idea of family limitation is not synonymous 
with a strong motivation for it,” one author observes, refening to the attitude 

^' Some studies show that there are people who are merely curious about the tech¬ 
niques rather than interested in family limitation. The latter is besides often hampered 
^ the inability or unwillingness to imagine human control over fertility. Edwin D. 
Driver illushates this viewpoint by quoting a couple who said they wanted no more 
man nve children: We cannot control the growtli of children. Can we control Ae 
growth of trees in the forest? Like that, we are trees in this forest of the world, God 
will come and cut down some trees. If God feels that he wants to limit the size of a 
w ^ has got the account of humanity, Man cannot con- 

hol, (Mvin D. Driver, Diferential Fertility in Central India, Princeton University 
ress, Princeton, 1963, pp, 117-118. ) In Driver’s study, almost 30 percent of the cou¬ 
ples interviewed had neither a knowledge of nor a desire for information on birth 
conhol methods, since they believed that only God could fulfill their desire for a 
limited number of children, (Ibid,, p, 117,) 

Moreover, initial acceptance of birth control is frequently impeded by such wrong 
S 7 k f ^ " succes,sive births is a constant one for each woman 

"r f necessary during certain periods in a wora- 

PonnUrin 'cf' 7 ^' Mminary Lessons Learned from the Rural 

P^dabon Control Study of Singur, in Kiser, ed.. Research in Family Pfenning, pp. 

exmef, ambiguous: “While women or men may 

1 f ki sraaU families, it is not difficult to get them 

“PrSm/nr^(J, Mayone Stycos, 
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studies,^ and an Indian demographer, M. V. Raman, concludes from a sur¬ 
vey of these studies: “A close second look at the available data reveals the 
conflicting nature of information ... and the consequent difficulty in 
arriving at pointed conclusions.”® 

In view of the rather negative indications of this type of study as to the 
possibility of influencing people to practice biith control continually and 
effectively, and the meager results in India and Pakistan of many years of 
planned efforts to spread birth control among the masses,® some writers 
have fallen back on the reflection that “There is no precedent... where the 
people unaccustomed to modern family limitation methods were influenced 
by die State to adopt them." The writer quoted, P. B. Gupta, continued: 

... it is the people who must want to practise [contraception], and tliis brings 
us to the essence of the problem in the Indian context. The desire to practise 
these methods can only proceed from rational thinking, freedom from the bond¬ 
age of traditions and beliefs, a sense of responsibility and of enlightened self- 
interest, and the actual practise, from a sufficiently strong motivation to ensure 
and overcome the strain of, conscious and sustained effort to meet a risk con¬ 
tinuing through years of married life. As such an attitude of mind and firmness 
of action can be the products only of education, the prospects of a programme 
for family planning sponsored by the State would appear to be bleak indeed, 
when we consider the vast illiteracy of the Indian population, especially in the 
more important rural sector.^ 

In some conflict with this pessimistic conclusion are the findings of a few 
more recently published studies in areas and villages that have been ex- 

‘T. J, Samuel, “The Development of India’s Policy of Population Control,” The 
UilbanK Memorial Fund Quarterly, p, 56. 

“M. V. Raman, “Attitudes Toward Family Size and Fertility Control in India- 
An Assessment,” United Nations World Population Conference, Belgrade, 1965, WPG/ 
WP/294, roneod, p. 4. 

'An Indian sample survey of tlie urban population in 1960-61 (National Sample 
Survey, Report No. 116/1, Draft, Table 9.2) came to the conclusion that only about 
8 percent of rnamed couples up to the age of 46 years of the wife had, at some time 
or other in their married life, practiced any contraceptive method other than absti¬ 
nence. “The proportion currently doing so (and it is biis proportion that is material) 
must be substantially smaller, and when we consider the rural sector, the proportion 
and so tlie effect on the birtli rate must have been iasignilieant. ... In fact, fertility 
in rural India can be taken to be practically uncontrolled even at present.” (P. B. 
Gupta, “The Problem of Fertility Control in India,” United Nations World Popula¬ 
tion Conference, Belgrade, 1965, WPC/WP/409, roneod, p. 2.) 

‘Ibid. More immediately, Gupta put his faith in raising levels of living through 
economic development “as a method for controlling fertility, self-sufficient and in¬ 
dependent of family planning, [and a method that] may be expected to yield surer 
and quicker results in the present conditions of rural India.” And he quoted P. C. 
Mahalanobis: ., it may turn out to be the most effective approach to a basic solu¬ 
tion of the population problem in India and also of the problem of poverty at the 
same time,” (Ibid,, p. 5.) As rapid development and a rise of incomes and levels of 
living are not in prospect, the oudook would not seem to be bright. 
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posed to intensive efforts to initiate birth control, showing success in terms 
of a considerable decline in the birth rate.^ Thus the Swedish pilot project 
in Ceylon was able to report a fall in the bntli rate of nearly a third in one 
rural area in the three years from 1959 to 1962; in another area progress was 
slower.2 A study of a rural area in West Bengal, near Calcutta, indicated a 
reduction of tlie birth rate from 42 to 37 per thousand between 1957 and 
1961;® a similar study of an area in Punjab gave less hopeful results.^ 

There are several reasons why the successes achieved in some of these 
cases do not reveal much about the prospects for nation-wide family plan- 
ning jrograms, For one thing, not enough such studies have as yet been 
made. Moreover, few of these studies attempted to select a representative 
population or to control the conditions existing before and during the proj¬ 
ect, The Ceylon area referred to above, for instance, was characterized by 
relatively high levels of living and literacy and more than average mobility, 
and both the birth rate and the mortality rate were initially below the 
national average; inferences drawn regarding other countries in South Asia 
would also have to take into consideration that Ceylon’s public health facili¬ 
ties are superior,® Studies of accomplishments in countries outside South 
Asia are usually even less applicable to the region for reasons of the same 
type. 

Finally, the people in these experimental projects were exposed to more 
intensive work than could probably be sustained tliroughout a country, On 
the other hand, most evaluation studies whose results are available as this 
text goes to print refer to projects involving the use of conventional contra¬ 
ceptives, New techniques now being used or developed could radically im¬ 
prove the effectiveness of policy measures in this field as happened earlier 
in the field of health. 

We began our analysis of the obstacles to the spread of birth control in 
South Asia by emphasizing drat there has been almost no historical experi¬ 
ence of such a spread among largely illiterate populations, subsisting for the 
most part in a rural economy that is stagnant and provides very low levels 
of living; even Japans recent experience is not really relevant for South 
Asia.® There are, however, two important differences in initial conditions, 
both potentially of great advantage to the South Asian countries. The first, 

' Donald J. Bogue, "Tie Demographic Break-through; From Projection to Con¬ 
trol, Population Studies, Vol. XVIII, Part 3, March, 1965, 

^ Arne Kinch, Ceylon: Ihe Sweden-Ceylon Family Planning Pilot Project,” Studies 
m Fomili/P/armmg, December, 1963, 

India: The Singer Study,” Studies in Familt/ Planning, July, 1963, 

Jul IMs' Population Study,” Studies in Family Planning, 

' Chapter 30, especially Sections 8-9. 

' Chapter 27, Section 12, and Section 5 above. 
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of course, is that dn those Western and European Conjmunist countries 
where the population cycle has been completed and has reached a balance 
at low levels of both mortality and natality, the spread of birth control had 
to be a spontaneous movement, going counter to all the forces of organized 
society, whereas in the South Asian countries it can be deliberately brought 
about by measures of public policy. The second big difference that should 
be working to the advantage of the Soutli Asian countries is their oppor¬ 
tunity to rely on technical means of contraception, The spread of birth con¬ 
trol in the West - and, in all likelihood, in the European Communist coun- 
Mes as well - resulted directly from changes in attitudes, before such means 
were readily available. For a long time, conception was prevented mainly 
by coitus intemptus; it still remains a major means of contraception in 
Western countries where tlie people are otherwise sophisticated and incomes 
are very high.^ Public campaigns initiated in the South Asian countries to 
spread the practice of birth control will be able to make use of technical 
contaceptives from the beginning to a far gi-eater extent than would have 
been possible in Western countries. 

Much will then depend on the natm'e of these technical contraceptives. 
The very recent availability of the intra-uterine conh'aceptive device has 
completely changed the prospects for a rapid spread of bii'tli control in 
underdeveloped countries, among them the South Asian areas. The device is 
relatively cheap and safe, and it has no irreversible effects, Most important, it 
does not require sustained motivation on the part of tire user; once inserted, 
it can stay in place indefinitely - though it can be and often is expelled or 
removed.® Thus almost all of the obstacles among the masses of people to 
birth control lose their significance. It has also been found that people the 
world over are eager to avail themselves of the device.® In these circum¬ 
stances the spread of birth control will be almost entirely dependent on a 
government’s preparedness to instigate a national family planning program 
and its ability to administer it effectively. This is, however, a not unimpor¬ 
tant reservation. 

Research on other contraceptive techniques is proceeding rapidly in the 
meantime. The perfection of an inexpensive and safe pill or injection that 
would prevent conception for a fairly long period, to be used by couples 
who for one reason or another do not or cannot use the intra-uterine device, 
or the discovery of a way to make sterilization reversible would represent a 
real breakthrough, 

'E, Lewis-Faning, Family Limitation and Its Influence on Human Fertility during 
the Past Fifty Years, Papers of the Royal Commission on Population, Vol, I, London, 
1949, pp. 269-270, 

“Appendix 12, Section 4. 

' United Nations, Report on the Family Planning Programme in India, FAO/Ind/48, 
roneod, 1966, especially p, 44, See, however. Postscript, Section 1. 
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15 Summanj and Prospects 

In Chapter 27 ( Section 12) we explained why in Soutli Asia a drop in 
fertility cannot be expected to come about spontaneously but will only re¬ 
sult from public policies aimed at spreading the practice of birth control 
among the masses. The economic rationale of a policy focussed on reducing 
feitility was then given in Part I of this chapter. We showed there that lower 
fertility rates would have very considerable positive effects on incomes per 
head and levels of living as well as on labor productivity, even if these 
effects cannot be accurately measured on the basis of present knowledge. 
Decreasing fertility would have such favorable effects throughout Soufh 
Asia, but they are more necessaiy in the poorer and more densely settled 
countries. The South Asian countries will not only experience a slower eco¬ 
nomic development if they do not institute effective policies to bring down 
fertility rates, but will be in danger of sooner or later having levels of living 
deteriorate. It cannot be excluded that Pakistan, India, and Java have al¬ 
ready entered the period in their history when this has begun to happen. It 
would be a mistake to believe that any economic development in the South 
Asian counties that is at all possible could in the longer perspective raise 
incomes and levels of living so substantially that it could substitute for a 
decline in fertility; this is, of course, particularly true in the larger and poorer 
coimti'ies. But neither could population policy make planning for develop¬ 
ment unnecessaiy, particularly as the labor force will continue to grow 
rapidly until at least the end of this century. Population policy should be 
regarded as an integral part of economic policy. Especially in the larger and 
poorer countries, there is a desperate need for strong and coordinated efforts 
in population planning and all other planning if disaster is to be avoided. 

Two special reasons, valid for all the countries in South Asia, were 
given for the urgency in undertaking and effectuating a population policy 
without delay. First, the economic effects of alternative levels of fertility 
are not only very considerable, but cumulative and progressive. Particu¬ 
larly as policy measures can only gradually affect fertility rates, it is im¬ 
perative that they be initiated as soon as possible. Secondly, with the 
prevailing fertility rates there is an extraordinarily large proportion of 
young people in all South Asian countries; this implies that the braking 
distance is long. 

We have distinguished between obstacles to the effectuation of policies, 
piimarily among the inarticulate masses of people, who must be induced 
to change their behavior, and inhibitions against taking the necessary pol¬ 
icy measures on the part of the articulate upper strata, who have influence 
on pohcy formation, and particularly of the government and its planners; 
ignorance and false ideas held by those who are in various degrees re¬ 
sponsible for policy are understood to be largely rationalizations of more 
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primary emotional urges to resist taking vigorous measures for spreading 
birth control among the masses. When the obstacles among those masses 
do not stand out as insurmountable, the main reason is that we can assume 
diat people in them private attitudes have a desire to improve their eco¬ 
nomic conditions and an awareness of the relationslrip between many 
children in fte family and poverty. It is true that this relationship is 
weaker and, in any case, the awareness of it is only vaguely present in the 
minds of the people who in a stagnant economy have acquired the siu- 
vival mentality on which we have commented in various contexts in tliis 
book. However, the fact that, even if latent, there is a readiness to take a 
positive attitude toward birth control has been roundly confirmed by studies. 

The existence of such a readiness has a number of consequences. To 
begin with, it should be possible to strengthen and activate the motiva¬ 
tion for birth control by educational propaganda directed to this purpose. 
Such propaganda would be more effective when the rate of literacy is 
higher so tliat printed material can be used; generally speaking, the mo¬ 
tivational campaign should have greater prospects of success the higher 
the educational level. In this way, the public interest in spreading birtli 
control, like practically every other element of development in the frame¬ 
work of planning, tends to increase the urgency of educational progress. 
Maldng elementary schooling more common for children has the addi¬ 
tional advantage of decreasing the economic advantage parents can gain 
from children, and thus increasing the net costs of having a large family. 
At the same time, the liigh fertility and the consequent rapid increase in 
the number of children stands in the way of raising the proportion of 
chilch'en given schooling.^ 

More generally, the rational policy conclusion from what we know 
about the population problem in South Asia is, first, that the governments 
and the planners should become thoroughly informed about the facts and 
tlieir implications and that they should face the disturbing facts squarely. 
They should then overcome their own inhibitions and brave the resistance 
from those in high places who persist in being lukewarm or hostile to 
birth control. From studying the facts, they would come to know tliat the 
all-important necessity is to sti-engthen motivations for birth control and 
that the first step in that direction must be a mass educational campaign. 
Such a campaign does not meet resistance from the people. Indeed, one 
of the great advantages the South Asian countries have is that tliey can 
decide on a population policy and publicize it. Tire other advantage is, as 
we pointed out in tire preceding section, that tliey can utilize technical con- 
fraceptives; these are rapidly being improved. The favorable economic 
effects of a decline in fertility are large enough to free population policy 

^ Chapter 33, 
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from any consideration of competing priorities or financial limitations. Tlie 
main element of scarcity that will be encountered is a scarcity of persons who 
can quickly build up the needed administration and train the personnel. All 
this assumes a unified and stable government and a fair degree of adminis¬ 
trative efficiency, 

If these are the rational policy conclusions from a study of the population 
problem in South Asia, another type of conclusion concerns what probably 
will happen. The Indian experience until now, reviewed in Appendix 12, 
is a guide to the results that may be expected, under favorable conditions, 
from the use of conventional contraceptives. India has had a declared policy 
of spreading birth control among the masses dating back to pre-independ¬ 
ence times and has tried valiantly for more than a decade to effectuate it. 
India has intellectuals and an intellectual climate for policy-making un¬ 
matched in the region; from the beginning of independence, it has had an 
unusually unified and stable government. The budget appropriations, from 
the First Five Year Plan onward, have been large enough not to place 
financial restrictions on activity in this field; the Third Five Year Plan ex¬ 
plicitly stated that if more funds should be required than were appropriated 
in the plan, they would be forthcoming; in the Draft Outline of the Fourth 
Plan the same principle has been pronounced,^ 

The Indian government’s inhibition in the beginning against methods of 
birth control other than the rhythm method undoubtedly delayed the initia¬ 
tion of an effective population policy; with the Second Plan this serious mis¬ 
take was corrected. Similarly, the planners’ reliance on family planning 
clinics, in the Anglo-Saxon tradition, turned out to be a mistake; this was 
corrected in the Third Plan. However, an intensive and large-scale public 
campaign to influence people’s motivations was not undertaken. Nor were 
the efforts to spread birth control among the masses fully integrated into 
the other policy programs to improve economic and living conditions in the 
country, Moreover, as in other fields, the administration of the family plan- 
ning program lacked drive and efficiency; in particular, the training of per¬ 
sonnel continually lagged. But the Indian planners have shown a consider¬ 
able willingness and ability to learn from experience, and there was a 
continual increase in funds spent, personnel employed, and population 
groups reached (Appendix 12). Nevertheless, all this had no appreciable 
effect on fertility rates for the country as a whole. 

During the period of the Third Plan - as the result of the 1961 census 
became available — there was a sharp rise in public concern about the popu¬ 
lation increase, In April, 1963, the then Director of Family Planning an¬ 
nounced a target, the fulfillment of which would necessitate a radical intensi- 

^ India, The Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draft Outline, pp. 55,348, 
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flcation of policy efforts: “The proposed main goal from now on is to 
accelerate the rate of adoption of family planning so as to reduce the birth 
rate in India to 25 births per 1000 population by 1973.’’i This would imply a 
decline of the birth rate by more than a third in a decade. This target was 
accepted in the Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan; “The basic objective of 
the family planning programme is to reduce the birth rate from 40 per 
thousand at present to 25 per thousand as expeditiously as possible.”^ It has 
since been explained that this target is to be reached in die mid-1970’s.^ Ac¬ 
cording to the Draft Outline, facilities must be created to ensure “(i) group 
acceptance of a small-sized family, (ii) personal bowledge about family 
planning methods, and (iii) ready availability of supplies and services” for 
90 percent of the married population of India, A huge administrative ap¬ 
paratus to carry this out is planned; financial provision in the plan is raised 
to almost four times the outlay in the Third Plan.* 

Taking into account die experience until now, it is difficult to believe that 
anything even close to the target could be a realistic forecast, were it not for 
the imminent technological breakthrough to which we referred in the pre¬ 
ceding section. From July, 1965, after experiments carried out with die as¬ 
sistance of the Ford Foundation and the Population Council, a large-scale 
effort to rely on the intra-uterine contraceptive device was launched. At the 
beginning of 1966 half a million women are said to have bad such devices 
inserted. Encouraged by this experience, the Draft Outline of the Fourth 
Plan lays “particular emphasis on the lUCD because of its efficacy, rever- 

‘Raina, Family Planning Programme, 1962-1963, Government of India, New 
Delhi, 1963, mimeographed, p. 32. 

The first to propo,se a quantitative target for reducing fertility was R. A. Gopala- 
swami, the Registrar General of the 1951 census. He estimated that the possible in¬ 
creases in agricultural productivity would suffice to maintain a future population of 
450 million in India, Envisaging that this figure would he reached in 1969 (it was 
actually reached in 1962), he reckoned with fifteen years (that is, to 1966) as the 
maximum period in which the whole population had to he induced to adopt birth 
control practices and to abstain from improvident motherhood," which he defined 
as a childbirth occurring to a mother who has already home three or more children 
of whom at least one is alive. Calculating that by a drastic reduction in “improvident 
motherhood” a stationary population would he achieved, he then defined the general 
aim of the family planning policy; "So to limit the number of births that they do not 
exceed the number of deaths and thus achieve a substantially stationary population 
before our number exceeds 45 crores [i.e,, 450 million].” (R, A. Gopalaswami, Reg¬ 
istrar General, Census of India, 1951, Volume I, Part I-A- Report, New Delhi, 1953, 
pp, 216-217.) 

His proposal was never adopted by the family planning authorities, 

“ India, The Fourth Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline, p. 54; cf, ibid,, p. 346. 

“ “The Government of India has set the goal of bringing down the birth rate from 
41 to 25 per thousand possibly by 1975 and to 18 by 1985.” (M. M. Bhalla, “India’s 
Programme for Population Control,” Indian and Foreign Reoiew, January 15, 1967, 

p. 10. 

‘Appendix 12, Section 4. ^ 
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sibility and acceptability,” The target is set at 6 million insertions in 1966- 
67, rising up to 10.5 million by 1970-71.^ Meanwhile the pressure for in¬ 
creased use of conventional contraceptives and sterilization will be kept up,® 
Further comments on this new departure in population policy in India are 
made in Appendix 12 (Section 4). 

Whether and how soon India will reach the targets set must be deemed 
uncertain. This ambitious new program would imply the training of vast 
numbers of doctors - often female doctors-to insert inb-a-uterine contra¬ 
ceptive devices and check tire wearers’ reactions; the substitution of nurses 
and midwives to do the work under the supervision of doctors would not 
greatly reduce the baining need since tliey are even scarcer than doctors.® 
From a broader point of view, the program will require a bemendous im¬ 
provement in administrative efBciency.'* At least some improvement should 
follow from the increased concern about the population question in the 
whole articulate part of die population, generous support and prodding from 
outside agencies, and the veiy much increased possibility of achieving sub¬ 
stantial results with the new methods of birth control. 

Developments in Pakistan have been similar to those in India, except that 
Pakistan made a later start. As we mentioned in Section 8, it was only after 
the military takeover in 1958 and the coming to power of a more author¬ 
itarian government that the population problem was taken seriously in tiiat 
counby. There were no inhibitions in Pakistan of the type that made it 
necessary for India to begin with the rhythm method. More generally, Pak¬ 
istan was in a position to learn from the Indian experience and could thus 
attempt to get a head start in its population policy. But the determination ■ 
at the top of the ruling oligarchy that reflected itself in the family planning 
program in Pakistan s Second Plan did not seem to penetrate down into the 
adminisbation. There was apparently much unconcern or plain obstruction 
at the provincial and district levels-an incidental confirmation of our 
general observation that a more authoritarian regime does not necessarily 
mean a more effective government. There were local advances, often with 
funds and advice from American foundations and the Swedish government. 
But the men who prepared the Tliird Plan wiyly concluded: **The achieve¬ 
ments of tills programme have on the whole fallen below expectations,”® 
They also offered some rather somber reminders about the present bend: 

Tlie size of population ... is expected to grow at an annual compound rate of 
about 2,6 per cent during the Perspective Plan (1965-1985). With the planned 

' India, The Fourth Five Year Plan; A Draft Outline, p. S4, 

“M.,p. 348. 

’ Chapter 30, Section 8. 

* United Nations, Administrative Aspects of FamUy Planning Programmes, New York, 
lyub, 

'Pakistan, The Third Five Year Plan (1965-70), p. 267, 
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improvement in health facilities and nuhitional standards, the mortality rate 
is likely to decline fairly rapidly. Unless it is checked by a fall in the fertility 
rate, the population growth rate could easily be pushed beyond 3 per cent per 
annum.i If Ais happens, population wiU double itself by 1985. Such an increase 
would defeat any attempts to raise per capita incomes by a significant amount.® 

The Thbd Plan, therefore, contains a “vigorous and broadly based pro¬ 
gramme of family planning,” which aims at a decline of the birth rate from 
55 to 35 per thousand in twenty years; half of the decline is expected to take 
place during the first five years of the plan period.® The target is thus some¬ 
what less ambitious than Aat in India’s Fourth Plan. The Pakistan plan sees 
the efforts to promote family limitation as a normal function of the health 
services and outlines an elaborate administrative apparatus.^ It does not lay 
the same stress as India’s Fouith Plan on the inba-uterine conbaceptive 
device, but information concerning the cooperation between the healtli ad¬ 
minisbation and American and Swedish agencies suggests tliat a rapid in¬ 
crease in the use of this device is planned in Pakistan as well as in India, 

Ceylon is now preparing a family planning program as part of a new plan; 
it seems probable that it will be of the Indian and Pakistan type. Ceylon’s 
superior system of public health should be a distinct advantage in canying 
out a national program. The First Malaysian Plan (1966-70), published in 
1965, expresses the same intentions. 

Even in most of the other coimbies the next five years may see dramatic 
changes in regard to them governments’ interest in the population problem. 
Foreign agencies - the Population Council and the Ford Foundation, the 
United States A,I,D. adminisbation in the several counbies, and the Swed¬ 
ish government, soon, perhaps, joined by the various agencies of the United 
Nations, in particular the World Health Organization - will be working 
with private organizations, supported by the governments even if they are 
not themselves prepared to be the sponsors. As the concern about the popu¬ 
lation explosion will increase throughout the region, and as these pilot proj¬ 
ects will be effective, mainly because of improved conbaceptives, the 
governments will increasingly be induced to take responsibility for framing 
nation-wide programs to spread birth control. It would not seem excluded 
that by the beginning of the 1970’s government programs for family 
limitation will be in operation in all of the South Asian counbies - probably 
including even the Philippines, if Catholic doctrine should gradually be 
modified, 

^ The actual rate of population increase had, in fact, already risen to 3,0 percent; 
see Chapter 27, Section 2. 

' The Third Five Year Plan ( 1965-70), p. 24. 

' Ibid., pp. 24,44. 

* Robinson, “Family Planniiw in Pakistan’s Third Five Year Plan,” The Pakistan 
Development Review, pp. 255 £ 




As has been emphasized in this study, the population explosion is the most 
important social change that has taken place in South Asia in the post-war 
era. It has been far more important than any reform or development efforts, 
and it has done a great deal to thwart these efforts. The possibility now 
exists that die spread of bii'th control will be the greatest change in the next 
few decades, gradually making reforms and development easier to ac¬ 
complish. But whether the birth rates will decrease, and decrease rapidly, 
within the next decade must seem uncertain,^ 

^ For tlie most recent experiences in India, see Postscript, Section 1 . 
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